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INTRODUCTION. 


TT  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  iii  default  of  those  better  qualified. 

to  preseut  to  the  public  the  accompanying  voluuae  of 
the  literary  remains  of  Arthur  West  Haddan.  A  more 
graceful  pen  than  mine,  that  of  the  acconiplished  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  has  done  justice  to  his  general  character  in 
a  Uttle  notice,  now  by  his  permission  reprinted ;  and  a 
tonching  raemoii'  by  his  brother,  within  the  last  few 
months  himself  reft  by  fate  from  this  world,  has  left  Uttle 
for  roe  to  say. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  done  well  to  have  left  these  to 
speak  for  themselves,  as  the  sole  record  of  my  departed 
frictid ;  but  I  cannot  commit  this  volume  to  the  public, 
without  some  words  of  acknowledgment  of  my  sense  of 
the  privilege  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  friendsliip  of  this  great 
scholar,  and  without  contributing  ray  own  slender  share 
to  the  sura  of  his  recollections.  There  are  many  others 
who  belonged  to  the  same  college,  and  who  were  earlier 
ftssocioted  with  him  in  literary  work,  who  could  do  this  far 
belter  than  I  can.  I  can  but  plead  that  the  congenial 
study  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  our  native  laud 
having  brought  us  into  a  close  literary  correspondence  for 
niany  years,  I  enjoyed  the  sincere  frieudship  of  his  latter 
years, — a  friendship  to  me  in  all  senses  most  profitable, 
— for  while  his  example  could  not  fail  to  help  me,  I  re- 
joice to  have  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  grateful 
•ense  I  must  always  entertain  of  the  ever-ready  help,  the 
sagacious  criticism,  the  generous  imparting  of  informa- 
tion, with  which  he  deigned  to  assist  my  bumble  eftbrts 
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the   most 


in  the  departments  of  archseology,  of  which  he  was  such 
a  master. 

His  puliiished  works  give  the  measure  of  the  high  qua- 
lities of  intellect  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  not 
very  popular  department  of  letters  to  which  he  addressed 
himself.  They  indicate  scholarship  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
an  acute  critical  instinct,  and  an  accuracy  which  amounted 
to  precision.  But  they  who  worked  with  him  can,  bet- 
ter than  any  others,  testify  to  the  profound  conscien- 
tiousness and  thoroughness  of  alt  his  work, 
scurest  points  in  mediaeval  history  secured 
careful  and  exhaustive  consideration  at  his  hands.  The 
most  exciting  events  received  a  dispassionate  treatment. 
When  doubt  remained  as  to  any  motive  or  fact,  tlio 
elements  for  arriving  at  a  fair  judgment  were  most  can- 
didly exhibited  and  arrayed.  No  passion,  n»  predis- 
position, no  foregone  conclusion  influenced  the  man.  Nor 
did  the  interest  of  great  events  induce  liim  to  slur  over 
what  was  less  important.  A  disputed  succession  in  an  ob- 
scure see  in  Scotland  or  Wales  would  receive  the  same 
care  and  consideration  as  the  change  of  a  dynasty,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  hicrnrcliy.  All  events,  whatever  their 
importance,  were  regarded  in  their  reference  to  that  whicli 
formed  the  underlying  principle  of  his  exhaustive  method, 
the  pre-eminent  sanctity  of  historic  truth. 

And  with  all  this  taste  and  aptitude  for  historical  re- 
search, there  was  an  indifference  to  literary  fume,  which 
was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  his  character.  So 
careless  was  he  of  the  eventual  fate  of  the  work  which  he 
had  done  so  well,  that  he  has  left  no  record  of  the  various 
reviews  and  articles  of  which  he  was  the  writer.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  works  now  printed,  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  identifying  them  as  his,  and  it  was 
only  by  reference  to  the  account-books  of  the  publishers 
that  certainty  was  arrived  at  on  the  subject. 
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'fhe  contents  of  the  present  volume,  which  by  no  means 
cxhavist  the  list  of  his  literary  labours,  (for  a  part  of  my 
task  has  been  to  select  what  would  best  represcut  him,  and 
be  most  useful  to  others),  will  shew  the  variety  of  subjects 
with  which  Mr.  Haddan  was  conversant.  Though  his 
specialty  was  History  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and  Doc- 
trine treated  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  in  Biblical  Criticism,  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy, Philosophy,  Geography,  and  Christian  Antiquities, 
he  was  a  ripe  scholar.  Me  was  also  emphatically  wbnt 
Lord  Bacon  would  call  "  a  full  man."  The  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  covered  in  the  reviews  and  notices  now 
published,  will  exhibit  how  wide  was  the  range  of  his 
acquirements. 

It  is  with  melancholy  but  thankful  remembrance  that 
one  turns  back  to  the  Oxford  of  the  ninth  lustre  of  the 
present  century,  when  I  first  made  Mr.  Haddaii's  acquaint- 
ance. Never,  perhaps,  was  that  ancient  seat  of  learning 
inhabited  by  a  more  remarkable  company  of  students. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  movement,  which  has  since  made 
itself  felt  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land, 
was  then  at  its  height  in  the  seat  of  its  birth.  Thwarted 
tnd  persecuted  by  the  purblind  authorities,  the  very  dis- 
abilities under  which  it  rested,  gave  it  an  additional  charm 
to  the  young  and  enthusiastic  minds  which  threw  them- 
selves into  it.  The  great  leader  shewed  no  external  signs 
of  the  coming  defection.  On  the  afternoon  sermons  at 
St.  Mary's  men  hung  in  rapt  attention.  Young  men 
from  the  manor-houses  and  parsonages  of  the  country,  from 
the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  (for  Oxford  then  was 
alill  the  privileged  seat  of  education  of  the  upper  classes.) 
canie  term  by  term  under  the  charm  of  Oxford,  and,  in 
many  case:),  to  Oxford  owed  their  immortal  souls.  Hoyi 
tainted  by  the  precocious  vices  of  the  public  schools  were 
won  by  a  real  conversion  to  God  ;  while  t\iose  toqic  l'ix\.\.\- 
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nate  ones,  who  left  an  innocent  home  to  enter  on  tliefr 
University  career,  were  kept  pure  and  unspotted  to  the 
end.  Real  earnest  self-denial  shewed  itself  in  the  lives  of 
the  undergraduates.  Not  that  they  were  without  their 
foibles.  The  manners  and  dress  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  imitated  to  the  pitch  of  absurdity, 
and  a  great  movement  among  .young  men  could  not  be 
without  its  side  of  unreality.  Still,  with  every  abatemeut, 
there  was  much  to  edify.  If  they  assembled  in  each  other's 
rooms  to  sing  the  Canonical  Hours  in  Latin  during  the 
Reason  of  Lent,  it  was  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  religions 
dilcttanteism.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  real  devotion, 
which  made  itself  felt  in  many  other  and  tangible  ways, — 
in  abstinence  from  Hall  on  fasting-days,  in  conscientious 
attendance  at  Chapel,  in  personal  assistance  at  the  even- 
ing sittings  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  in  regular  frequent- 
ation  of  the  early  Communion  at  St.  Mary's  (then  the 
only  accessible  service  of  the  kind),  in  conscientious  study, 
in  plenteous  alms-deeds. 

The  colleges  varied  a  good  deal  in  tone.  At  Balliol, 
the  renction  against  Dr.  Arnold's  teaching,  where  it  took 
the  Catholic  form,  tended  rather  to  theory  and  speculation 
than  to  the  careful  sifting  of  facts  :  hence  it  became  the 
centre  of  the  Eomaniztug  school  in  the  movement.  It 
was  the  college  of  Canon  Oakeley  and  Dr.  Ward.  At 
Trinity,  owing  very  much  to  the  influence  of  Isaac  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Copeland,  the  Churchmanship  was  of 
a  much  more  Anglican  type;  and  on  it  was  founded  that 
historical  school  which  has  since  been  adorned  by  such 
men  as  Basil  Jones,  Freeman,  Stubbs,  and,  equal  to  any 
of  these,  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  acquaintance  Mr.  Haddan  be- 
came tutor  of  his  college.  He  was  too  intolerant  of 
slovenly  work  or  idleness  to  be  popular  with  the  inferior 
class  of  undergraduates,  who  feared  his  sharp  criticisms 
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and  somewhat  caustic  coiiinieuts;  but  he  secured  the  re- 
8j>ect  and  deep  affection  of  the  better  sort,  as  he  esteemed 
no  pains  excessive  iti  helping  those  who  were  lielping 
themselves.  He  vias  a  tutor  of  the  euilier  school.  Deeply 
solicitous  not  only  of  the  intellectual  advancement,  but 
of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  charge, 
lie  realized,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  responsibility  which 
n  college  tutor  incurs,  and  never  sought  popularity  at  the 
price  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  was  the  same  in  the  office 
of  Pro-Proctor,  which  he  held  more  than  once.  In  this, 
as  in  all  things  else,  his  first  thought  w;is  duty. 

One  other  aspect  of  his  life  at  this  early  time  must  not 
be  passed  over,  and  that  is,  bis  position  at  St.  Mary's. 
He  became,  as  his  brother's  memoir  states,  Assistant 
Curate  of  that  church  in  1842,  under  the  then  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Newman.  I  never  was  present  at  one  of  his 
sermons,  but  I  well  recollect  the  appearance  of  the 
thoughtful  young  student,  with  a  countenance  already 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  tlie  pale  cast  of  thought,"  as  in  his 
surplice  and  hood  he  assisted  at  the  simple  rites  which 
cliaracterized  the  service  at  St.  Mary's. 

All  this  time  Mr.  liaddau  was  engaged  in  conscientious 
literary  work,  such  as  his  editions  of  Bramhall  and  after- 
wards of  Thorndike,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in 
stating,  that  very  soon  after  its  establishmenl  he  became 
a  frequent  contributor  to  tlie  "  Guardian."  The  severe 
Iiabits  of  study  which  he  acquired  at  the  University  ac- 
companied liiui  to  his  parish  of  Barton- on-the-IIeath,  and 
no  sketch  of  bim  would  be  complete  without  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  life  as  "the  country  parson."  Bartoii-on- 
the-IIcftth,  one  of  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  Col- 
lide, Oxford,  is  situated  in  a  sequestered  spot,  near  a 
pbce  where  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Wor- 
cester touch  each  other,  in  a  country  rendered  classical 
by  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Civil  War.     It  is  Qi\(i  ol 
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those  pretty  villages,  mimberiiig  170  or  180  inliabitaiits, 
which  have  remained  much  in  the  same  stale  for  many 
years.  Purely  agriculturnl,  it  presents  the  usual  features 
of  such  a  village.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  with  many  fiue 
poplars,  which  make  it  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 
Undulating  fields,  reclaimed  from  moorland,  or  heath, 
whence  its  name,  richly-hedged  and  well-timbered  lanes, 
make  up  the  scene.  Most  of  the  farm-houses,  with 
a  picturesque  school-house,  built  by  the  late  Rev.  H. 
P.  Guillemard,  on  a  little  green,  stand  in  the  village. 
The  manor-house  is  a  good  specimen  of  Jacobean  archi- 
tecture, and  the  dear  old  tumble-down  rectory  lies  well 
to  the  sun,  among  some  fine  trees  which  stand  in  the 
garden  and  paddock,  chiefly  beeches  and  Hmes,  with  one 
splendid  service-tree,  whose  scarlet  berries  are  glorious 
iu  autumn.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  whose 
gridiron  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  old  windows,  is  very 
interesting,  prcsentinf^  some  curious  architectural  features. 
The  chancel  is  probably  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  chancel-arch,  and  that  over  the  north  window  of 
the  chancel,  clearly  Norman.  The  tower  is  a  saddle-back, 
which,  I  believe,  generally  belongs  to  the  First  Pointed 
epoch  in  architecture.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Overburys,  who  bnUt  and  dwelt  in 
tlie  manor-house ;  and  the  church  plate,  which  is  very 
handsome,  bears  record  of  the  piety  of  Magdalen,  Walter, 
and  Nicholas  Overbury,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
cliurchyard  is  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  there  my  friend 
rests  under  a  gravestone,  consisting  of  a  flat  tomb  raised 
on  two  steps,  and  bearing  a  floriated  cross,  with  a  cha- 
lice, with  the  inscription  of  a  text  often  in  his  mouth 
dm-ing  his  last  illness  :  "There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God.  Let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter 
into  that  rest." 

In  this  secluded  spot,  in  the  companionship  of  his  two 
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excellent  sisters,  Arthur  Haddan,  erudite  and  fastidious, 
devoted  himself  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  simple  duties 
of  a  village  priest.  Here  his  pastoral  care  was  his  first 
thought ;  the  interest  and  well-being  of  his  parishioners, 
high  and  low,  his  chief  care.  When  I  visited  hiin  there 
in  1872,  although  the  disease  of  which  he  died  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  unable  to  move  about  among 
his  people,  he  threw  himself  actively  into  the  question 
which  was  then  beginning  to  interest  the  country  clergy- — 
the  combination  of  the  peasantry  for  political  purposes; 
and  he  sought,  by  wise  counsel  and  friendly  intervention, 
to  calm  the  excited  feeUngs  both  of  the  employers  and 
their  labourers.  As  might  be  expected,  he  was  much  be- 
loved, and  got  on  well  with  all  classes.  "With  the  squire 
and  his  amiable  family  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms, 
with  tlie  farmers  he  never  had  any  difficulty,  and  his  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  need  hardly  be  mentioned ;  for  if  there 
be  one  merit  above  others  which  the  country  clergy  of 
England  possess,  it  is  their  liberality  and  charity  to  their 
poorer  brethren. 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Haddan,  I  have  now  to  subjoin  the  beautiful  notice 
In  Mcmoriam  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  conclude 
this  Introduction  by  adding  the  little  sketch  of  his  life 
vliich  I  received  from  his  brother :  it  will  be  the  triore 
appreciated  as  the  last  work  of  one  who  was  ordained 
eo  soon  to  follow  him. 


"In  i^tinoriam. 
Br  TOE  Trbt  Refbbend  the  Sban  of  Sr.  Paul's. 

miyrinlii/romthf  ••  Gnardiaa"  of  Feb.  12,  1873.) 

"  Ovu  obituary  of  this  week  contains  llie  name  of  Arthur  West 
Haddan,  Iat«  IVilow  of  Tritiity  College,  Oifon!,  anJ  Ueclor  of  Bar- 
Ion,  The  sigDifiCBiice  of  the  annoiiuccnicnt  inny  not,  perhaps,  bo 
fully  Ukcn  in,  even  by  all  our  readers.     It  mcat\s  Uvat  \.Vv;CW^A\ 
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of  England  has  lost  a  clergyman  who  for  bis  learning,  and  bis  scr- 


of  le 


man 
arning,  bas  had  few  equals 


vices  ns  a  man  oi  learning,  lias  Had  tew  equals  in  his  genemtiati. 
It  mean3  tlint  one  more  is  gone  from  that  band  of  young  men  wbom 
tlie  great  Oxford  movement  woke  up  from  the  routine  of  mere  Uni- 
versity rivalries  and  honours  to  a  new  religious  life,  to  new  ideas 
about  the  calhng  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
its  objects,  and  who  are  now,  those  of  them  who  are  stili  left,  fast 
becoming  old  men.  It  means  that  the  great  Church  party,  which 
has  given  tlic  impulse  and  the  direction  to  all  that  is  moat  vigorous 
and  original  in  the  religious  action  of  the  Churcii  in  our  limes,  has 
lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  loyal  fellow-labourers,  as  sober,  as 
cautious,  as  jealous  for  the  claims  of  thought  and  knowledge  as  he 
was  earnest,  resolute,  unchnnging  in  bis  convictions.  Those  who 
W{'re  early  stirred  and  attracted  by  the  Oxford  movement,  and  who 
afterwards  transmitted  and  carried  on  its  influences,  received  the 
impulse  from  different  minds  and  from  several  centres..  One  of 
these  centres  was  Trinity.  Arthur  Haddan's  University  career 
began  in  the  days  when  Isaac  Williams,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  scholars,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  poets,  and  one  of  the 
meekest  and  unconsciously  humblest  of  men  with  so  fiery  and  so 
gifted  a  nature,  was  stamping  more  or  less  forcibly,  but  quite  un- 
awares to  himself,  a  distinct  character,  of  whicli  the  traces  have 
lasted  to  tins  day,  on  a  singularly  choice  band  of  Trinity  scholars. 
They  have  gone  many  dilTerent  ways ;  but  their  common  mark  is 
their  hatred  of  show  and  pretence  and  of  everything  iiiesact  and 
EUperficiul,  their  kten  appreciation  of  genuine  scholarship  and  the 
lurd  work  of  learning,  their  sense  of  the  application  of  accurate 
knowledge  to  the  real  questions  and  difficulties  of  the  day,  and  their 
judicial  and  balanced  tiioughtfulness;  and  with  this  was  joined 
a  deep  reverence  for  religion,  which  in  many  passed  on  into  a  seri- 
ousness and  earnestness  which  shajred  their  lives.  It  was  so  with 
Arthur  Haddan.  Keen,  indefaligabie,  thoroughly  master  of  what 
lie  knew,  he  was  ever  ready  to  cliallcnge  a.  loose  statement  or  an  ill- 
constructed  argument;  he  loathed  what  was  slovenly  and  preten- 
tious; the  hold  assertions  and  imposing  theories  whicli  find  favour 
in  days  of  ferment  and  cscitemeut  were  the  subjects  of  his  inqui- 
sitive and  pertinacious  testing,  and  he  was  not  insensihle  to  the 
pleasure  of  reducing  them  to  their  real  value.  But  to  that  which 
could  endure  the  test  of  real  knowledge  he  was  nhsolutely  devoted 
and  profoundly  loyal.     The  great  revival  of  the  true  idea,  and 
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noblest  traJitioiis,  and  pracLical  system  of  the  Clmrcli  won  liis  belief 
and  conviction,  and  (vitli  it  his  unswerving  service.  Through  suc- 
cess and  tlirougli  defeat,  through  good  report  and  ill  report,  through 
Bliort-lived  favour  and  deeji  and  prolonged  suspicion,  stroiifr,  clear, 
untliuching  iu  his  loyalty  to  the  English  Church,  he  worked  on 
cuiitentedly  and  cheerfully  in  his  college  work,  at  his  theological 
rcadiiig,  at  heavy  editorial  tasks,  while  the  cause  to  whicii  he  bad 
given  his  love  and  hope  seemed  to  be  a  hopelessly  lost  one.  For 
he  trusted  the  English  Ciiurch;  trusted  it  wheu  all  seemed  against 
it  J  trusted  it  because  his  solid  reading  and  steady,  sober  reflection 
assured  him  that  its  ground  was  a  good  one,  while  it  answered, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  to  the  demands  of  a  thoroughly  inunly 
and  honest  spirit.  And  witeu  the  tide  again  seemed  turning,  and 
the  battle  of  tlie  Church  and  of  the  high  interests  of  the  University 
w;is  fought  at  the  polling-table  of  the  Convocation-house,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  more  laborious  detail  of  the  struggle  tvilh  the  same 
simple,  unflinching  determination.  All  who  remember  the  conttsta 
connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  elections  will  remember  the  imle- 
tatigable  Secretary,  never  at  fault,  never  out  of  temper,  never  absent 
from  liis  post,  never  refusing  trouble  or  exertion.  Tliose  times 
passed  and  are  distant;  more  distant  in  feehng  than  in  years. 
When  his  Oxford  life  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a  modest  country 
living,  it  was  still  the  same  in  earnestness,  in  labour,  in  thorough 
vork.  Some  of  the  best  edited  of  the  volumes  of  the  Anglo-Catho* 
lie  Library  owe  their  eieelleut  editing  to  him.  But  he  was  much 
mure  than  merely  an  editor,  though  an  editor  such  as  he  was  means 
a  inau  of  no  common  thought,  insight,  and  gra»p  of  principles. 
lie  undertook  the  Bampton  Lectures;  his  subject  was  to  have  been 
one  of  high  interest,  the  value  and  autiiority  of  the  Creeds;  but 
the  first  assaults  of  bis  long  disease  came  upon  him;  lie  had  to 
Ttlinquish  his  purpose  :  his  place  was  taken,  taken  at  very  short 
uotico,  by  Dr.  Liddon.  Hut  weakness,  sickness,  the  prospect,  at 
last  the  certainty,  of  a  fatal  end  to  his  disease  could  not  daunt  his 
resolute  energy — could  not  cloud  or  disturb  that  cheerful  and 
willing  soul.  He  bad  still  some  years  of  work.  The  fruit  of  tiiese 
ia  seen  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Councils  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land," nhich  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  another  Trinity 
inau>  Professor  Stubbs;  of  which  he  finished  and  published  the 
fint  and  third  volumes ;  and  had  got  ready  the  whole,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  second ;  but  tliis  vulumc,  on  wliich  \ie  w&s  NtoTVw'i,  -«i<^\iv> 
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lieve,  to  tlie  last,  aiiJ  to  the  completion  of  nliicli  Jie  was  looking 
forward  eagerly,  wntcliing  it  in  the  race  agniust  time  witli  the  death 
wliich  was  approaching,  he  was  not  to  see  published.  Tliis  great 
work  flione  gives  the  measure  of  what  he  was,  anJ  of  what  we  have 
lost.  This  ia  not  a  time,  when,  amid  so  much  loud  Inlking  and 
shallow  clevemes?,  the  Churcli  of  Eiiglanil  can  afford  to  lose  any 
real  learning,  any  real  power  of  honest,  thorough,  vigorous  cciti- 
cisin,  any  faculty  of  throwing  learning  and  ita  results  into  popular 
and  vigorous  forma  ;  and  this  is  what,  as  regards  the  public  interests 
of  the  Churcli,  we  have  tost  in  Arthur  Iladdan. 

"lie  was  so  modest,  so  unselfish,  so  simple  in  his  life,  so  wrapt 
up  in  the  actual  labour  and  efi'ort  of  whnt  he  underlook,  that  few 
but  his  friends  knew  anything  about  liim.  It  was  a  cliaractcristic 
which  he  derived  from  the  school,  where  his  mind  was  formed, — 
the  ways,  ths  words,  the  example  of  Isaac  Williams.  Naturally, 
we  suppose,  eager,  not  fearing  disagreement  or  argument,  and  taking 
a  moat  active  and  forward  share  in  much  that  was  important  and 
eventful  at  Oxford,  when  his  public  task  was  over,  he  went  on 
straightforwardly  about  his  proper  business  as  a  scholar ;  and  to 
push  himself  forward  never  prob[ibly  crossed  liis  mind  as  a  temp- 
tation. It  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  services  deserved  re- 
cognition :  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  others, 
at  least  before  it  was  too  late.  He  has  departed,  having  done  his 
work  with  noble  conscientiousness, — having  done  it  to  the  last, 
little  rewarded,  little  talked  about.  Those  who  knew  him  during 
Lhe  old  troubled  days  at  Oxford  will  remember  a  friend  of  their 
youth,  whose  course  has  been  one  consistent,  untiring,  undeviating 
service  to  the  Church,  rendered  with  the  readiest  zeal,  hut  without 
a  shadow  of  unreality  or  self-seeking ;  one  who  often  read  a  valu- 
able lesson  by  liia  boldness,  honesty  of  judgment,  and  independence 
of  character ;  one  whose  genuine  affeclionateness  often  broke  upon 
tbcm  unexpectedly,  and  whose  generous  and  rejoicing  sympathy  with 
others,  when  to  him  the  prospect  of  life  was  closing  darkly  before 
Itim,  disclosed  not  only  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  but  that  high 
magnanimity  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  deep  Christian  convictions, 
and  his  steady  and  sober  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  life." 
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Memoir  by  Mr.  Thomas  Haddan. 

To  those  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  Essays  com- 
irised  in  the  present  vohime,  it  may  perhaps  be  accept- 
llble  to  have  the  foregoing  brief  Memoir  of  their  Author 
supplemented  by  a  few  further  particulars  of  his  work  as  a 
scholar  and  a  parish  priest.  His  life  was,  indeed,  a  very  re- 
tired and  uneventful  one,  but  the  peaceful  and  happy  com- 
bination which  it  presents  of  the  work  of  tlie  zealous  and 
indefatigable  student,  with  that  of  the  kind  and  active  pas- 
tor of  the  parish,  may  not  be  wholly  without  attraction, 
even  to  the  general  reader.  As  a  student,  Mr.  Arthur  Had- 
dan  commenced  his  work  very  early.  He  was,  as  a  boy, 
always  fond  of  reading.  "While  at  school, — not,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  a  public  school, — though  one  much 
noted  for  successful  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar, 
in  preparation  for  the  then  East  India  College  of  Hailey- 
bury,  Mr.  A.  Haddan  voluntarily,  and  out  of  school  hours, 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  language, — French 
being  included  in  the  school  course;  and  when  he  left 
school  he  also  began  German,  in  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained a  fair  proficiency.  In  the  spring  of  18134,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  matriculated  at  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  on  the  Trinity  Monday  of  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  from  a  numerous  body  of  competitors  to 
an  open  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  one  of  the  very 
few  colleges  at  Oxford,  Balliol  being  almost  the  only  other, 
«hose  scholarships  were  then  open  to  general  competition. 

The  value  of  this  achievement  may  be  inferred  from 
a  reference  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  were  among  the  Trinity  scholars  of  those  times. 
Auiong  Mr.  A.  Iladdan's  predecessors  in  that  honour, 
are  to  be  found  John  llonry  Newman;  Isaac  Williams; 
Dr.  Clanghtoii,  now  Bisliop  of  Ilochcster ;  Mr.  Rkk^KAa, 
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CouDscl  to  tlie  Speaker ;  Mr.  Lewin,  whose  literary  la- 
bours in  reference  to  the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  the  explora- 
tion of  Jerusaleui,  and  other  subjects  are  well  known  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Si'lboriie  : 
while  among  those  wlio  were  Mr.  A.  Madtlan's  cotcmpo- 
rariea  or  successors  aa  Trinity  scholars,  were  the  Right 
Honourable  Montague  Bernard ;  Professor  Stiibbs ;  Dr. 
E.  A.  Freeman;  Rev.  S.  Wayte,  B.D.,  now  President  of 
Trinity  ;  Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  now  Governor  of  Victoria  j 
Mr.  Meyrick,  the  zealous  originator  and  supporter  of  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society ;  Mr.  Lingen,  of  the  Education 
Office ;  the  late  Mr.  Wharton  Marriott,  and  others.  Mr.  A. 
lladdan  took  his  degree  in  Michaelmas  Term,  183G,  and 
was  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  Literis  Uumaniorihus  ; 
Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Jns.  Lonsdale, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at  King's  Col- 
lege, being  among  those  in  the  same  class ;  but  owing, 
perhaps,  to  an  illness  which  visited  him  during  the  sub- 
sequent Mathematical  examination,  Mr.  A.  Haddan  ob- 
tained only  a  Second  Class  in  Mathematics.  After  taking 
his  degree,  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  that  which  became 
the  principal  study  of  his  life, — namely,  Divinity, — for 
proficiency  in  which  he  in  March,  1839,  obtained  the 
Johnson  Theological  Scholarship.  In  the  meantime  lie 
succeeded  as  scliolar  to  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  in 
December,  1840,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Dr.  Bagot, 
then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  title  conferred  by  liis  Fel- 
lowship;  and  in  December,  1842,  he  was  ordained  Priest 
on  the  same  title.  During  a  portion  of  this  time,  that  is 
to  say,  until  he  succeeded  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  as  Classical 
Tutor  of  the  College,  Michaelmas  Term,  1842,  he  acted 
as  Curate  to  Mr.  Newman,  then  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  from 
the  pulpit  of  which  church  he  was  then  in  the  course 
of  delivering  his  wtll-known  "Parochial  Sermons."  But 
■notwithstanding  the  obvious  attraclions  which  office  under 
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such  a  man  as  Mr.  Newman  must  have  presented,  Mr. 
Haddan  did  not  accept  this  Curacy  without  some  dehber- 
atton,  nor  without  taking  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
intimate  friends. 

lie  was,  ill  fact,  alHay."*  and  thoroughly  what  has  been 
illed  Anglican  in  his  theological  opiuious.  lie  never 
seemed  to  have  the  least  inclination,  either  morally  or  in- 
tellectually, to  anything  "  Roman,"  or  to  have  any  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  the  Anglican,  and  error  of  the  Roman, 
system,  in  any  of  the  points  in  which  the  two  are  at  vari- 
ance. Yet  in  all  the  great  and  Catholic  doctrines  common 
to  both  Churches,  he  was,  as  his  writings  shew,  a  firm 
and  consistent  believer.  His  curacy  at  St.  Mary's,  how- 
ever, lasted  only  a  little  more  than  a  year,  being  termi- 
nated, as  already  mentioned,  in  Michaelmas  Terra,  1S-1:2, 
by  hia  acceptance  of  the  College  Classical  Tutorship,  he 
having  already  succeeded  in  January,  1S42,  to  the  office 
(tf  .Mathematical  Tutor  in  the  same  college. 

Some  time  before  either  tutorship  had  been  undertaken 
by  him,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  enjoyed  comparative 
leisure,  he  had  urulertaken  to  edit  Archbishop  Bramhali's 
Works  for  the  Anglo-CathoHc  Library.  On  this  work  he 
bestowed  llie  greatest  labour, — verifying  the  references 
throughout  with  indefatigable  industry  and  accuracy, — 
and  in  many  instances,  as  e.g.  especially  in  the  refutation 
of  what  is  called  the  "Nag's  Uea<l"  fable,  undertaking 
long  and  laborious  investigations,  as  well  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford,  as  in  various  public  and  collegiate 
libraries,  e.g.  the  British  Museum,  the  Lambeth  Palace 
Library,  and  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  at 
Cambridge.  A  Life  of  the  Archbishop,  prefixed  lo  this 
edition  of  his  Works,  gave  rise  perhaps  to  the  larger  part 
of  these  researches.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  184:2, 
the  Iftst  in  ISi'i. 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  early  in  the  yew  lS^C^,  \.S\a 
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the  "Guardian"  newspaper  was  founded,  to  the  literary 
department  of  which  pubUcation  he  was  from  the  first 
a  constant  contributor :  and  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  never  ceased  to  send  lengthened  reviews,  or  brief  no- 
tices, as  the  cases  might  require,  of  such  of  the  current 
publications  of  the  day  as  came  wltliin  the  scope  of  his 
reading.  Some  of  these  reviews  are  comprised  iu  the  pre- 
sent volume.  In  the  year  1847  also,  and  the  few  following 
years,  he  contributed  to  the  "Christian  Remembrancer" 
the  articles  which  are  reproduced  in  this  volume. 

In  1847,  the  (irst  election  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  University  was  fought  and  won. 
But  before  making  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
contest,  and  the  active  part  taken  in  it  by  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir,  a  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  important 
events  which  had  previously  taken  place  in  Oxford,  since 
the  time  when  Mr,  lladdan  had  first  become  Tutor  of  his 
college,  and  had  ceased  to  be  Curate  at  St.  Mary's.  In 
that  interval  had  occurred  the  first  rise  into  public  pro- 
minence of  the  so-called  Oxford  "  movement"  party,  and 
the  commencement  of  that  determined  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of  the  Oxford  Heads  of 
Houses,  and  of  many  of  the  Bishops,  which  ultimately 
proved,  in  at  least  one  sense  of  the  word,  successful.  The 
struggle  had  taken  place,  which  had  ended  in  Mr.  Ward 
being  censured  by  a  vote  of  the  Convocation  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Pusey  had  been  suspended;  Tract  No.  90 
had  been  published ;  the  attempted  vote  of  consequent 
condemnation  against  Mr.  Newman  had  been  stopped  by 
the  veto  of  the  Proctors;  the  "British  Critic"  had  been 
given  up  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Bagot ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Newman  had  retired 
to  Littlemore,  and  afterwards  seceded  to  Rome.  The 
warm  sympathies  of  him  whom  we  now  coramembrate, 
in  common  with  those  of  certainly  the  far  larger,  thoug" 
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principally  the  younger  part  of  the  Oxford  residents,  had 
throughout  been  given  to  those,  the  suppression  of  whose 
opinions,  if  not  their  expulsion  from  the  University  and 
the  Churcli,  had  been  the  object  of  these  various  attacks. 
This  sympathy  arose  uo  doubt,  in  a  groat  degree,  from 
a  general  agreement  on  the  questions  of  doctrine  and 
discipUne  which  were  at  issue  in  the  contest,  though  there 
was  also  involved  in  it  much  of  that  impulse  to  help  and 
protect  the  persecuted,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen. The  Oxford  Society  of  those  days,  however,  was 
thoroughly  permeated  with  the  "Church"  opinions  then 
fast  rising  into  notice  among  the  public  generally.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  as  each  successive  Class 
List  come  out,  those  who  appeared  in  the  highest  places, 
shared  almost  to  a  man  the  then  prevalent  feelings  and 
doctrines  of  the  place.  Nor,  considering  the  zeal,  self- 
denial,  and  true  unworldliness  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  foremost  in  the  "  movement,"  is  it  at  all 
wonderful  that  the  younger  part  of  the  University  were  so 
much  impressed  as  they  were  with  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  the  principles  held  by  them. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
election  as  Member  for  the  University  took  place.  Ilis  gene- 
ral politics  were  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  so  far  Consi;rv- 
ative  as  was  consistent  with  the  leading  position  held  by 
him  among  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  advo-  j 
cates  of  free  trade.  But  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  J 
brought  him  forward  for  the  University,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Haddan,  the  question  of  what  were  his  general  politics 
was  considered  almost  entirely  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  opinions  held  by  him  on  Ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  with  his  position  generally  as  a  well-known  promoter 
of  the  Church  movement.  And  that  this  was  the  view 
also  of  the  opposite  party,  was  manifested  by  their  bring- 
ing forward  against  him  a  member  of  the  o\d  Coust\Na.'C\\<s 
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party,  who  differed  from  hini  chiefly  in  siding  with  the 
Oxford  opposition  to  the  authors  of  the  "Tracts  for  the 
Times"  and  their  friends,  while  Mr.  Cardwell  represented 
the  Libemls  in  politics,  pure  and  simple.  The  post  of 
Secretaries  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Committee  in  this  hotly- 
contested  struggle,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Haddan,  in 
conjunction  with  two  others,  Mr.  Wayte,  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Woollcombe,  of  Balliol ;  the  "statistical"  part  of  the 
business  so  to  call  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  entry  and  sum- 
ming lip  of  the  promises  for  and  against,  and  of  the 
neutral  and  donbtful  voters,  and  the  checking  ofl"  against 
these  the  actual  votes  given,  being  done  by  Mr.  Haddan 
almost,  we  believe,  exclusively.  The  papers  made  out  by 
Mr.  Haddan,  containing  these  and  other  details  of  the 
contest,  are  still  preserved,  and  shew  with  what  thorougli 
business-like  accuracy  his  part  of  the  secretaries'  duties 
was  managed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion proved  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Kaddan's 
co-secretaries  and  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the 
first  day  in  a  small  majority,  wliich  afterwards  steadily 
but  gradually  increased,  and  he  was  ultimately,  as  is  well- 
known,  returned  with  Sir  R.  Ingtis,  as  Member  for  the 
University  by  a  decisive,  though  not  perhaps  very  large 
majority.  There  were  afterwards  three  other  elections,  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  for  the  University  was  con- 
tpsted,  and  in  all  but  the  last  of  which  he  was  still  suc- 
cessful, but  was  ultimately  unseated.  In  all  these  elections 
Mr.  Haddan  continued  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  both  by 
vote  and  canvass ;  but  when  the  last  election  took  place 
he  had  left  Oxford,  and  neither  on  that,  nor  ou  that  whicli 
immediately  preceded  it,  did  he  take  so  active  or  promi- 
nent a  part  as  on  the  first  occasion.  His  support,  indeed, 
throughout,  was  given  on  ecclesiastical  and  academical 
grounds,  and'  with  little  reference  to  general  politica ;  for 
though    his  politics  were  (qualified  with    much  that  was 
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liberal,  and,  it  may  be  added,  witli  everything  that  was 
reasonable,  tlieir  general  tendency  was  certainly  Conserv- 
ative. His  vote  for  the  late  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  in  1Sj2  was,  in  fact,  an  iltustratioti  of  what 
lias  been  said  ;  for  this  vote  was  given  mainly,  we  believe. 
on  academical,  certainly  not  on  |)oIitical  gronnda.  In  poli- 
tics he  differed  from  the  Protectionist  and  Conservative 
party  of  that  day ;  but  he  thought  that  Lord  Derby,  as 
a  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  disttngiushed  living  scho- 
lars which  Oxford  had  produced,  was  the  most  eligible, 
and,  indeed,  considering  the  narrow  range  of  choice,  al- 
most the  only  eligible  man  for  the  high  olfice  in  question. 
Ilis  consistent  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  given  on  the 
like  grounds. 

In  1S57  Mr.  Uaddan  accepted  the  college  living  of 
Bartou-on-tbe-Healh.  in  Warwickshire,  and  from  that  time 
to  his  death,  in  1873,  this  was  his  place  of  residence. 
The  population  was  small,  and  the  distance  from  Oxford  by 
railway  was  only  about  an  hour.  These  were  both  great 
recommendatmns ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  his 
wish  or  intention  was  to  uiiuimize  parish  work  or  duty. 
Ou  the  contrary,  the  work  of  a  parish  cure,  while  still 
only  in  prospect,  had  always  had  the  greatest  attraction 
for  hira, — and  after  he  hod  got,  by  accepting  Barton, 
a  parish  of  his  own,  his  interest  in  his  parishioners,  and 
in  everything  connected  with  bis  work  for  them,  or  oLhcr- 
wtM-  relutuig  to  the  parish  or  any  of  its  belongings,  was 
quite  like  a  passion  with  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  fitly 
mentiooed  here,  that  in  the  yvav  1S50, — at  the  time  when 
the  Gorham  case  was  decided,  and  during  the  agitation 
and  discussion  which  immediately  followed  on  that  deci- 
sion, and  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  end  in 
a  seoewioD,  or,  at  least,  a  retirement  from  parish  duty, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Uigh-Church 
School,  Mr.  lladdan,  who  was  himself  much  disi^vx\u\.^>\ 
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by  the  judgment  in  question,  contemplated,  with  most 
gloomy  disappointment,  the  possibility  of  his  having  thus 
to  abandon  his  long-clierished  idea  of  parish  work  and 
n  parish  life.  Fortunately,  lie  was  spared  this  sacrifice,  and 
he  afterwards  lived  to  see,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  had  given  such  offence  to  him  was  really 
ft  dead  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  actual  altera- 
tion in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Church. 

But  to  rclnrn  to  his  life  at  Barton.  The  change  to  this 
qniet  little  village  from  the  continued  occupation  of  his 
Oxford  tntorship,  enabled  hira  to  increase  very  ranch  his 
regular  literary  work.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither  he 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Stnbbs,  the  task 
of  re-ediling,  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  with  additions, 
Wilkiiis'  Concilia, — a  wOrk  which  was  developed  by  his 
coadjutor  and  himself  into  the  publication  of  "  The  Coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  noticed  in  the  memoir 
to  which  these  lines  are  subjoined  ;  becoming,  in  fact, 
an  original  work,  and  one  by  which  his  name  will  al- 
ways be  distinguished  and  remembered.  Its  publication 
was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
was  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  only  literary  eni- 
ployuicnt  which  occupied  him  at  Barton.  From  a  very 
early  period  of  his  residence  there  he  began  to  get  toge- 
ther the  materials  for  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Creeds,"  with  the  intention  of  offering  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ofhce  of  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
on  that  subject, — and  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  in 
the  year  1805  he  was,  in  fact,  elected  Bampton  Lecturer 
for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  same  time,  liis  labours  in 
reviewing,  already  adverted  to,  were  never  intermitted, 
except  during  the  few  weeks  of  summer  holidays,  for 
which  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  in  every  year,  he 
was  able  to  absent  himself  from  his  duties.  He  was  also 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  clerical  meetings  in  his  neigh- 
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bourhood,  aiid  frequently  read  papers  tliere,  on  which  he 
bestowed  much  time  and  labour. 

All  tills,  joined  to  his  two  or  three  weekly  sermons,  ge- 
nerally extempore,  and  his  attendance  to  his  other  parish 
duties,  wliich  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  so 
long  ns  there  was  any  one  of  liis  parishioners  who,  from 
dangerous  illness  or  otherwise,  required,  or  was  likely  to 
retjuire,  his  presence,  much  impaired  his  health,  and  at 
length  entirely  ruined  it.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature,  especially  fond,  in  his 
younger  days,  of  mountain  rambling  in  Wales,  Cumber- 
land and  elsewhere ;  and  afterwards,  of  excursions  to  Switz- 
erland and  the  other  places  of  foreign  travel.  But  while 
on  these  occasions  he  generally  did  too  much,  so  when  at 
home  he  took  too  little,  or  hardly  any  exercise.  Hence 
it  happened  that  in  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  after 
a  long  and  trying  struggle,  he  fouiid  himself  absolutely 
compelled  to  give  up  the  Bamptou  Lectures,  and  to 
abandon,  as  it  turned  out  for  ever,  all  hope  of  realizing 
any  results  from  the  labours  which  had  so  long  been 
devoted  by  him  to  the  great  subject  on  which  he  had 
therein  intended  to  treat.  His  lectureship,  then  vacant, 
was  given  to  Dr.  Liddon. 

He  recovered  a  little,  however,  afterwards,  and  again 
added  other  literary  tasks  to  his  already  too  numerous 
engagements.  In  18G8,  0,  he  undertook,  for  Rivingtons, 
to  puhiish  what  was  at  first  intended  to  be  merely  a  more 
complete  history  of  what  took  place  in  the  so-called 
"Nag's  Head  Consecration"  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
wilh  a  view  to  the  vindication  of  the  English  "Orders" 
from  ihe  attack  upon  them,  founded  on  the  "Consecra- 
tion" in  question.  And  for  this  purpose  he  had  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  materials,  which  had  been  got  toge- 
ther for  the  edition  of  Bramhall's  Works  anil  Life  already 
noticed,  but  which  had  not  been  fully  made  use  ot.    ViSa 
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design,  however,  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  idtimately 
took  the  shape  of  a  treatise  oq  the  fact  and  doctrine  of 
"  The  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England," 
and  which  was  pnbHshed  by  Rivingtons  in  1869.  This 
vohinie  hnviiig  thus  been  before  tlie  public  for  some  years, 
any  detailed  criticism  of  it  might  be  here  out  of  place ;  but 
the  single  observation  may  perlmps  be  permitted,  that  so 
far  from  any  party  or  polemical  spirit  being  displayed 
in  it,  it  is  distinguished  throughout  by  the  greatest  mode- 
ration of  statement,  and  appreciation  of  the  motives  and 
jirinciples  of  those  who  have  disputed  the  positions  taken 
up  in  it.  After  this  publication,  and  in  the  year  1870, 
Mr.  Haddan  published,  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Church 
iind  the  Age,"  edited  by  Mr.  Archibald  Weir,  an  Essay 
on  "  The  English  Divines  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,"  which  attracted  considerable  notice, 
and  was  favourably  referred  to  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," and  other  influential  contemporary  publications. 

This  was — with  the  exception  of  those  parts  of  the 
"Councils"  which  occupied  him  up  to  his  last  illness, 
in  January,  1873,  and  the  last  of  which,  viz.  the  first  half 
of  the  second  volume,  was  published  after  his  decease — 
the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  In  his  own  diocese,  that 
of  Worcester,  and  especially  among  his  more  immediate 
clerical  neighbours,  his  labours  were  not  unappreciated  ; 
and  the  Bishop,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  presented 
him  to  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral,  with  a  kind 
and  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered,  and  was  rendering,  not  only  to  his  own  diocese, 
but  to  the  Church  at  hirge.  But  his  work  was  done, 
llis  interest  in  it  never  flagged,  even  to  the  last.  He 
sank  to  his  rest,  while  still  almost  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand.  It  was  only  for  a  week  before  his  death  that  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed ;  but  his  mental  faculties  re- 
mained bright  and  clear  to  the  end.     And  when  unable 
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to  sit  Up  and  read  himself,  lie  took  plt-asurc  in  being  read 
to  by  others.  Oiie  of  his  oldest  Trinity  friends,  a  brother 
scholar,  visited  him  and  administered  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion to  him  within  a  short  time  of  hia  death.  After  this  he 
Buffered  much  from  weakness.  His  last  audible  words  were 
what  appeared  to  be  prayers  for  patience,  and  a  quotation 
from  the  Epistle,—"  rest"— "a  rest  for  the  people  of  God." 


Thus  far  we  have  given  Mr.  Thomas  Haddan's  Mumoir: 
it  only  remains  to  give  a  list  of  Mr.  Haddan's  works. 
Besides  those  now  published,  they  consisted  of: — 

An  ediltoti  of  itie  Tlietilogicni  Works  of  Herbert  Tbonidike, 
with  n  Life  of  Llie  Author,  (in  the  Anglo-CalLolic  Llbrnry).  6  vols. 
8fo.,  1844—1856. 

All  rililion  of  tlie  Works  of  John  Bramliiill,  D.D.,  sometime 
Lord  Archbisliop  of  Arinagl),  n'itli  a  Life  oT  tlie  Author  auiJ  a  Col- 
Iccltuii  uf  Ills  Letters,  (in  the  Anglo- Catholic  Librarjr).  5  voU.  Svo. 
1842-1845. 

"Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England."     1869. 

"CounciUand  Ecclesiastical  DocumeDts  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  in  conjunction  with  Profesisor  SriiBBS.     1869.  . 

In  "The  Clmrch  and  the  Age."  1870:  Essay  No.  6,  English 
Divines  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

In  ■'  Replies  to  Essays  and  UevicH  s,"  1862  ;  Essay  No.  6,  Ra- 
tionalism, in  unsHcr  to  Makk.  I'diTisox,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincohi 
College,  Oxford. 

Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  Tlie 
Church  Patient  in  her  Mode  of  Dealing  with  Controversies,"  18J0 ; 
"Tlic  Training  of  Samuel  and  the  Training  of  King  Jehoash,"  1862. 

In  the  Archisfilogia  Cambrentis,  for  July,  1868:  aik  Article  on 
liie  Original  MS.  of  the  Lilier  Lamiavemit. 

Kevjews  &c.,  in  the  "Guardian"  newspaper,  from  its  com- 
Hienoeiiiuitt. 

Ill  "Christian  Hemembrancer,"  the  Reviews  printed  iji  this 
vvIomG. 

TimnsIttlioD  of  the  De  Trinilale  of  St.  Aogusline,  for  Clark's 
E<Uubiirgh  Series. 
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A  postliumous  volume  of  the  "  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 
Documents," 

"  A  Short  Paper  on  Registration  and  Baptism,"  for  Parochial 

Distribution. 

Though  the  selection  of  his  works  now  reprinted  give 
a  fair  representation  of  the  iiiinil  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  I  have  thought  it  right  that  two  extracts  sliould 
be  given  exhibiting  his  views  in  that  which  really  came 
nearest  to  his  heart, — the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  University  of  Oxford.  Two  sermons,  and 
two  sermons  only,  of  his  were  ever  printed,  and  from  these 
we  give  the  following  extracts  as  indicating  his  mind. 
The  first  of  these  exhibits  the  tolerant  yet  firm  attitude 
which  he  maintained  in  the  presence  of  the  many  trials 
and  difficulties  of  the  Church  which  he  loved  so  well.  Iii 
a  sermon  entitled  "The  Church  Patient  in  her  Mode  of 
Dealing  with  Controversies,"  we  read  these  wise  words: — 

"  Surely  it  is  a  lesson  full  of  instruction  to  us  at  this  present 
time,  that  she  did  nof.  supersede  and  silence  controversy  at  ouee. 
She  waited  for  fitting  time  and  season,  adupfed  lier  decrees  to  pass- 
ing circumstances,  made  allowance  for  weak  brethren,  tolerated  for 
a  while  even  error,  where  such  toleration  did  not  imptj  approval, 
reasoned  out  her  own  positions,  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
tlie  faith  revealed  already,  as  the  measure  and  rule  of  her  decrees; 
Slid  above  all,  in  interposing  ber  autliority,  sbraEik  from  deciding 
more  than  was  absolulely  necessary  to  protect  the  fiiitb  itself.  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  doubting  that  audi  was  her  conduct  ?  Slie 
did,  indeed,  decide  with  authority,  so  far  as  the  very  safety  of  the 
failh  urgently  required;  and  imposed  her  decisions  upon  the  sepa- 
rate Churches  as  decrees  which  ibey  were  bound  to  keep.  But  she 
jilninly  did  not  think,  that  the  bare  existence  of  unsettled  questions, 
nnd  the  toleration  of  diverse  opinions  within  her  pale,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  the  absence  of  a  full,  minute,  peremptory  decision 
of  secondary  although  most  important  points,  the  failh  itself  in  its 
foundations  pre-supposed  and  aifiruied,  was  either  an  obdicaiion  of 
the  powers  that  God  hiid  given  her,  or  the  least  expedient  and  ex- 
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ccllciit  wuy  of  promoting  truth  in  the  end.  She  had,  indeed,  and 
has,  a  coiDfnisBJon  from  God  to  witness  and  guard  the  faith  com- 
mitted lo  her  care;  and  neither  maj  men  refuse  to  listen  to  her 
teaching  without  sin,  nor  may  she  refuse  to  tench  without  forfeiting 
her  trust.  But,  like  nil  other  moral  truths,  a  great  many  quali- 
fications are  necessary  to  ensure  u  true  practical  application  of  these 
statements:  and  tlie  best  way  of  defending  the  irulli  is  surely  to 
kevp  within  its  plain  limits,  neither  fulling  short  nor  over-leaping 
ihem.  So  shall  we  best  avoid  eitiier  funiishiiig  a  plausible  excuse 
to  the  rebellious  rationalisia  of  the  heartless  world,  or  (slill  worsir) 
burdening  with  an  additional  temptation,  by  tlie  esaggeratitig 
through  an  untrue  contrast  of  the  already  sufficiently  fearful  dilfer- 
etice  between  the  idea  and  the  reality,  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the 
ti-nder- hearted  and  devout.  And  if,  at  the  present  time,  even  sucii 
n  wise  and  temjierate  eserci'^e  of  authority,  however  urgently  called 
far,  has  become  so  iiopcleas  as  to  look  like  an  unpractical  dream, — 
if,  to  speak  of  the  Ciiurch  at  large,  circumstances  in  which  we,  in 
the  main  and  as  a  CImrch,  had  good  cause  to  act  as  we  did  (for 
thuugii  we  have  hod  enough  and  too  much  of  self-laudation,  yet  we 
must  not  shrink  from  idBrmiiig  a  necessary  truth), — if  circumstances, 
I  say,  thus  unavoidable,  have  thrown  us,  without  our  fault,  into  the 
unnatural  positiuii  [to  last  we  know  not  how  long)  of  what  no  other 
terms  will  describe  than  those  o^  protest  and  appeal — -protest  against 
crrgra  which  other  Churciies  nut  only  adopt  themselves,  but  strive 
U>  force  upon  us,  and  appeal  to  the  Churcli  universal  from  tiie  un- 
juH  condemnation  of  ourselves  by  a  p.irt  of  it ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  error  lias  raised  its  head  within  uur  own  pale,  and  the  CImrch 
among  us,  isolated  and  divided,  has  iiitlierto  lacked  strength  to 
cast  It  out, — what  is  there  in  all  this  tliat  has  not  happened  in  kind, 
nay  mucb  of  it  in  literal  fact,  in  other  and  earlier  times?  What  is 
it  but  an  aggrovated  and  prolonged  infliction  of  evils,  the  same  in 
nalurr,  though  alas  I  far  greater  in  degree,  with  those  that  troubled 
ereu  the  Ai)o»tolic  Churches  themselves." — (pp.  17 — 19.) 

0(1  the  subject  of  his  Alma  Mater,  lie  thiia  spoke  from 
(he  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  in  a  sermon  styled  "  The  'rniiiiing 
of  Samuel  uiitl  the  Training  of  King  Jehoash  "^ 

"It  is  no  unnecessary  warning  to  bid  men  now  beware,  that  with 
ft  deeper  thcolo>;y  there  come  not  also  a  spirit  thai  rcbi:U  a'^a\\\%\:  'AV 
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theulogj' ;  that  in  proportion  as  Cnlhotic  trallis  are  mnde  real  and 
become  promiiienl,  the  priJe  of  reason  do  not  strive  to  shake  off 
altogether  what  claims  submission  as  a  Creeil,  instead  of  pleading 
its  own  reason  able  Mess  as  an  opinion ;  and  that  the  full  exhibition 
of  the  entire  truth  must  of  necessity  come  into  shsrper  collision, 
and  in  more  numerous  and  more  searching  way*,  with  those  un- 
alterable perplexities  and  those  incurable  corrupiiuns  uf  Immaii 
nature  itself,  wbicli  lie  dormant  under  a  feeble  fnith.  Let  us  see 
to  it,  that  excessive  and  unwise  attempts  (it  may  be)  to  revive  hu- 
man theories  of  this  or  that  past  century,  or  to  force  on  men  the 
narrow  theology  of  really  modern  growth,  if  any  do  so  indeed,  or 
to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written  in  matters  past  human  science, 
be  made  no  excuse  either  for  rejecting  our  own  English  and  primi- 
tive stamp  of  doctrine,  as  though  our  Formularies  were  in  their 
substance  an  expression  simply  of  the  peculiar  views  of  a  modern 
and  unsettled  age  and  no  more, — or  still  less  for  a  perverse  con- 
demnation of  all  theology,  as  though  it  were  (what  it  is  not)  the 
mere  self-evolved  alchemy  of  the  liuman  mind  working  for  more  or 
less  a  space  of  time  afier  its  own  will  upon  the  transformation  of 
the  bare  elements  of  Scripture, — or  least  of  all,  for  carrying  the 
presumptuous  nnlitiiesis  into  Holy  Scripture  itself,  and  setting 
morality  against  doctrine,  and  the  Gospels  against  St.  Paul." — 
(pp.  12,  13.) 

"It  is  no  duty  of  the  preacher  to  presume  to  judge  others  by 
following  up  these  questions.  But  in  speaking  from  the)  pulpit  on 
the  first  Lord's  Day  of  the  academical  year,  the  thought  is  one  that 
cannot  be  torued  aside.  There  are  many  here  this  day  for  the  first 
time — many  who  have  come  but  now  within  the  inlluences  of  this 
hallowed  place.  They  have  come  from  the  fostering  care  of  home 
or  of  school.  What  will  lliey  find  here  to  meet  them  ?  They  have 
come  probably  witli  liali'- formed  resolutions  of  good,  and  more  or 
leas  of  an  impression  of  reverence  towards  this  goodly  and  noble 
Temple  of  Education,  Where  will  these  resolutions  and  these  feel- 
ings he,  when  one  year  or  two  of  college  life  and  experience  have 
passed  over  their  heads  ?  Will  thry,  too,  theTi  be  as  Jehoaeh  wa-, 
when  he  had  passed  from  the  religions  home  of  the  priest  to  the  un- 
controlled power  of  his  tlirone?  or  will  they  have  grown,  as  in  know- 
ledge, so  also  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God  ?  Tlicy  have  come  from 
guidance  and  control,  to  take  that  forward  step  into  Ciiristian  man- 
hood, which  needs  an  interference  on  tlie  part  of  others  more  sparing, 
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and  a  self-dependence  on  their  own  more  matured,  Who  will  tell 
them  that  t.he.V  ^ave  come  also  to  a  place  wliicli,  aa  it  brings  liiglier 
good  witliin  their  reach,  brings  nlao  deeper  evil, — evil  no  longer 
clniming  to  be  put  away  under  the  excuse  of  boyhood,  but  incapa- 
ble, for  the  most  part,  of  being  effaced,  even  by  sorrow  and  amend- 
ment, from  tbe  blighted  life  (hat  is  its  common  penalty?  They 
bavc  corae  to  a  place  wliere,  for  t!ie  first  time,  their  habits  of  life, 
tlieir  arrangement  of  bours,  their  choice  of  friends,  their  line  of 
reading,  tbeir  use  or  neglect  of  the  outward  means  of  grace  in 
cbapel  and  in  Holy  Communion,  their  perseverance  or  forgetfulness 
in  private  religious  thought  and  praver,  will  be  left  with  the  least 
possible  outward  check  of  either  law  or  penalty  to  tbemselves ; 
where  the  privacy  of  tlieir  own  rooms  nill  be  rightly  respected,  so 
that  it  be  not  grossly  abused ;  and  where  the  bias  of  their  opinions 
and  sentiments  will  be  freely  abandoned  to  the  issue  of  unchecked 
discussion,  and  to  the  natural  influences  of  tiie  place.  See  to  it,  that 
the  kindly  hand  of  rightful  authority  be  frankly  held  out,  to  guide 
without  undue  compnlsion,  to  help  where  weakness  needs  help,  to 
warn  the  thoughtless  and  cheer  the  desponding,  to  confirm  those 
•ho  need  only  to  be  encouraged,  and  where  it  must  be  so,  to  curb 
by  stern  repression  the  obstinate  and  mischievous  ill-doer.  There 
is  no  doubt  here,  happily,  no  artificial  system,  no  unwise  repression 
of  natural  freedom,  no  attempt  to  exclude  the  world  by  arbilrury 
rules  of  a  conventional  or  a  strained  morality,  no  effort  to  cramp  all 
meii  into  tbe  minute  mechanism  of  some  narrow  type  of  character. 
Kven  the  sjwcial  life  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  claims  as  yet  no  spe- 
cial preparation.  The  common  duties  of  llie  common  life  of  a  Chris- 
liftn  man  are  the  one  broad  mark  here  for  all.  But  as  in  the 
world,  so  here,  there  is  need  to  hold  up  ever  to  all  of  us  the  mighty 
iliflerence  between  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  attractions  of 
Christ,  between  the  least  thai  a  man  mvtl  do  to  keep  bis  character, 
and  the  utmost  that  the  love  of  God  prompts  him  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us  : — between  the  lower  standard,  to 
vliich  the  majority  ever  sink,  and  the  loving  zeal  towards  Qod, 
which  draws,  indeed,  no  line  between  itself  and  the  world,  yel 
towers  always  with  an  unconscious  loftiness  above  that  world  to- 
wuds  the  heaven  where  CJod  is.  And  here,  above  all,  where  life  is 
juat  opening  upon  so  many,  and  liearts  still  fresh,  and  souls  yel 
wsrm  with  the  latent  power  of  generous  and  single-hearted  dev^i- 
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lion,  wait  as  it  were  for  the  impulse  that  shall,  under  God,  deter- 
mine their  future, — here,  above  all  other  places,  see  that  no  chill, 
selfish  worldlitiess,  no  low  or  coarse  aims,  no  careless  neglect  or 
coldness,  no  lack  of  faitb  in  Christ  or  of  zeal  for  His  glory  in  His 
Church,  uo  want  of  love  for  aouU  in  those  whose  pledged  work  it  is 
to  save  souls, — in  a  word,  no  backwardness  in  the  cause  of  God  on 
the  part  of  tlioae  upon  whom  God  lias  laid  the  burden,  or  on  the 
part  of  any  to  whom  God  has  given  influence, — rob  the  Lord  of 
willing  service,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  His,  and  throw  back 
the  young  upon  that  worst  of  scepticisms,  the  disbelief  that  has  no 
zeal  for  goodness," — (pp.  18 — 30.) 


Arthur  Hatldan  never  held  any  dignity  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Like  a  greater  than  he,  John  Keble,  he  died 
a  simple  parish  priest,  the  shadowy  state  of  an  Honorary 
Canon  of  Worcester  matching  the  stall  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Cumbra^,  which  received  honour  from  being 
held  by  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year."  This  is 
alluded  to  in  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory  by  one 
who  knew  him  from  his  earliest  College  days,  with  which 
I  cannot  better  conclude  this  little  notice  : — 

"  The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Haddan,  a  scholar  of  the  true 
breed,  one  as  far  as  might  be  unlike  the  courily  and  popular  pre- 
tenders of  the  day,  one  who  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and 
who  gave  himself  up  to  seek  after  learning  with  etjual  industry  and 
BCuteness,  is  indeed  one  which  it  will  be  hard  to  make  up.  And 
when  we  see  that  such  a  man  as  this  remained  up  to  his  death  the 
hard-working  pastor  of  a  poorly -en  do  wed  parish,  when  the  highest 
title  tlmt  can  be  put  in  his  title-page  is  the  dreary  sham  of  '  Hono- 
rary Canon  of  Worcester,'  we  are  inclined  to  cry  out  against  tbe 
disposers  of  English  Church  preferment. 

"  It  is  for  men  like  Mr.  Haddan  that  Deaneries  and  Canonries 
are  meant,  but  it  is  not  to  men  like  Mr.  Haddan  that  they  are  com- 
monly given.  Rectors  of  large  parishes  who  find  their  work  too 
light  for  them.  College  Heads  who  have  not  any  work  at  all,  Pro- 
fessors whose  incapacity  is  detected,  sometimes  by  their  hearers, 
sometimes  by  themselves,  find  such  things  to  be  nice  bits  of  plu- 
rality which  are  very  convenient  for  filling  the  pocket.     Such  men 
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are  not  onljr  promoted  once,  but  are  moved  on  and  on  from  stall  to 
stall,  as  may  be  moat  comfortable.  But  to  apply  things  to  their 
right  end,  to  give  a  great  ecclesiastical  scholar  the  means  of  carr}-- 
ing  on  bis  studies — we  believe  we  might  say  of  saving  his  life — is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ontj  ve  should  like  to  know 
what  are  the  feelings  of  those  who  divide  tlie  comfortable  revenues 
of  Christ  Church  atid  Westminster  and  Rochester,  when  they  think 
that  Mr.  Haddan  died  an  '  Honorary  Canon,'  and  that  one  of  the 
preferments  of  which  they  receive  the  revenues  as  mere  appendages 
to  duties  elsewhere,  would  probably  have  saved  so  valuable  a  life  for 
English  scholarship." — from  the  Saturday  Reviete,  July  IS,  187:1. 

P.S.  It  oaty  remalDS  for  me  to  record  my  thanks  to  the 
Editors  of  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer,"  the  Arehceologia 
Catabten»i$,  and  the  "  Guardian,"  for  permission  to  re- 
publish the  contents  of  this  volume ;  and  also  to  Mr.  James 
Parker  for  the  literary  aid  he  has  afforded  me  in  classify- 
ing and  arranging  the  diiferent  articles. 

OuTiDGB,  Augtut,  1075. 
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ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTUKES. 


THE  first  aeries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Hnddan  here  repro- 
duced (all  of  them  originally  printed  in  tlie  Guardian) 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  observe  how  happily  their  author  combines 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Volume  as  such,  with 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  its 
critical  study.  The  selection  of  reviews  now  made  exhi- 
bits, first,  those  which  treat  of  the  Bible  generally,  such  as 
the  "  Speaker's"  Commentary,  the  Commentary  by  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  and  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible ;"  and  secondly,  criticisms  on  particular  books, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  such  as  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Isaiah,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  The  author,  while  he  implicitly  accepts  the 
truth  of  tlie  existence  of  the  divine  element  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  yields  to  it  that  mental  and  moral  sub- 
mission which  such  acceptance  implies,  has  too  strong 
a  sense  of  duty  to  truth  to  seek  to  slur  over  diKiculties. 
He  acquaints  himself  conscientiously  with  them,  and  seeks 
to  supply  their  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  what  modern  critics  have  alleged  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  ordinarily  received  notious  of  inspi- 
ration, never  shakes  liis  trust  in  that  engrafted  word 
which  is  able  to  save  men's  souls.  In  all  that  he  writes 
he  respects  that  striking  Canon  of  Criticism  for  the  iii- 
teipretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Keble  :  "  In  interpreting  every  document,  try  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  was  the  mind  and  inteution  of  him  who  dic- 
tated it,  and  remember  that  lie  who  has  dictated  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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The  "Speaker's"  Commentary  is  in  effect,  although  without 
professing  to  be  so,  the  answer  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Rationalists.  The  German  school  has  come  to  ns,  as  a  fact,  bnth 
for  its  gnod  and  for  its  evil.  And,  on  the  one  hand,  the  minds 
of  quiet  Christian  people  are  disturbed;  while,  on  the  other,  old 
commentaries  have  growu  obsolete  through  increased  knowledge. 
Churchmen  endeavour  in  this  undertaking  to  respond  lo  both 
needs.  The  best  scholars  and  commentators  that  could  be  found 
within  the  Church's  pale  willing  to  combine  in  the  work — {un- 
fortunately, for  various  reasons,  there  are  many  and  most  regretable 
exceptions) — have  here,  in  effect,  accepted  the  challenge  of  tiie  anli- 
scriptural  school,  and  set  forth  a  Commentary  which,  without  en- 
tering into  doctrinal  questions  or  propounding  theories  of  inspiration 
or  the  hke,  is  designed  to  bring  the  note- knowledge  needful  for 
understanding  the  Bible  up  to  the  present  advance  in  historical, 
geographical,  and  philological  knowledge,  and  which  again,  while  it 
assumes  rather  than  affirms  the  genuineness  and  the  Divine  authority 
of  Scripture,  aims  at  establisliing  in  detail,  and  according  to  the 
most  advanced  results  of  present  science,  the  futility  of  the  "  higher 
criticism,"  as  exhibited  in  its  present  extreme  phase  of  simply  auda- 
cious dcstruetiveuess.  It  is  certainly  time  that  some  such  work 
should  be  done.  It  is  time  that  men  who  can  speak  with  the  au- 
thority of  knowledge  as  well  as  position,  should  make  it  manifest 
that  intelligent  believers  are  not  ashamed  of  their  belief — that  there 
are  intellectual  inquirers  who  find  not  less  but  more  ground,  in  tiie 
progress  of  knowledge  and  thought,  for  retaining  their  hold  ujion 
the  Bible — and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  "destructive"  school 
to  B  monopoly  of  intelligence  and  fairness  of  mind  are  as  ground- 
less as  they  are  offensive.  The  "  critical "  school  has  done  its  pro- 
per, and,  we  do  not  deny,  much-needed  work.  Theology  and  intel- 
ligent Scriptural  exegesis  owe  it  a  heavy  debt,  in  spite  of  draw- 
backs.    It  has  elicited  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 

'  "The  Holy  Bibla  »ccording  to  Iha  Authorised  Venion  (*,ii,  1611),  willi  an 
Einlanslory  and  CritiBBl  Co[nmeiil»ry  and  a  Eevision  uf  ihe  Traniliiinn.  Bj 
Biiliopa  Bad  oilier  Clergy  of  the  Anglicin  Church."  Edited  hy  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Eieler.  Vol.  1.,  I'uU  I  aoU  2.  The  PEuUluucii.  (Murray.) 
Guardian,  Aug.  9  and  30,  1H71. 
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Scrijitare  invaluoble  in  ifa  kind.  It  lias  compelled  diviiiea  and 
theologians  to  be  guardedly  scrupulous  and  fair  in  the  employment 
of  Scripture  texts.  It  lins  placed  before  our  eyes  the  writers  and 
the  actors  of  Scripture  as  living  and  breathing  men,  actuated  by 
human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  real  agents  in  real  historical 
(r.insactions.  It  has  kindled  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  special  purpose  and  value  of  its  seve- 
ral books.  Such  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  to  Biblical  science.  And  it  is  a  moat  ptecious  con- 
tribution. But  when  beyond  all  this  men  go  on,  as  tliey  do  now, 
to  cast  all  tradition  and  authority  aside,  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  flimsiest  of  "  intuitions  "  to  resolve  the  Bible  into  a  merely  ac- 
cidental congeries  of  human  imaginations  and  inventions,  that  grew 
up  at  best  out  of  men's  subjective  beliefs,  and  are  in  part  down- 
right imposture,  the  case  is  a  very  ditferent  one.  It  is  time,  then, 
lo  estabhsh  by  plain  proof,  that  in  the  great  controversy  of  "Galileo 
r.  the  Inquisition,"  the  real  heirs  of  the  former  are  the  believers 
and  not  the  Bationatists — the  patient  inquirers  who  give  due  weight 
to  all  evidence,  and  therefore  in  historical  queslions  to  historical 
evidence,  and  not  the  precipitate  inventors  of  crude  and  fanciful 
theories,  based  upon  guesses  and  prejudices,  and  scarcely  devised 
before  some  other,  equally  baseless,  springs  up  to  push  its  prede- 
ce«9or  aside.  In  the  interests  of  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
ordinary  Christian  mass  of  people,  who  must  needs  take  such  things 
to  a  great  extent  on  trust,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  Witness  and  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  to  stand  forward  in 
■vch  a  crisis,  and  discharge  her  office;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  in 
an;  formal  way,  that  at  least  some  who  can  speak,  not  formally  but 
practically,  in  her  name,  should  re-state  with  all  the  appliances 
c»f  modem  knowledge  the  old  and  venerable  truths.  And  the 
preacnl  Commentary  is  the  response  to  the  call  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  met  on  the  Rationalist  side — indeed  it  has 
been  met  already— with  a  sneer,  which  may  be  dismissed  without 
tnucb  notice.  Assertions  incapable  of  proof, — as  that  the  word  for 
"created"  in  Oen.  i.  1  docs  not  mean  created  out  of  nothing;  or 
that  allusions,  and  idioms,  and  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Qod, 
and  the  like,  prove  certain  books — e.g.,  Deuteronomy,  to  be  cora- 
poaitions  of  many  centuries  later,  or,  in  other  words,  forgeries,  ma; 
mottly  be  left  to  I  he  detailed  answers  licic  m^ile  Vo  VXv^vi^ '\u  \^<& 
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notes  on  the  several  passages  themselves.  That  answer,  indeed, 
might  have  been  better  done  than  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
named  point'.  The  special  and  express  phrase — ef  oiiK  ovrmv — 
doubtless  does  not  occur  until  late — viz.,  in  the  books  we  believe 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  date  of  the  formal  heresy  is  the  natural 
date  of  the  formal  denial.  But  besides  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
word  itself,  which  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  its  derivation, 
the  whole  context  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  conclusive  of  its 
intended  meaning.  The  other  points  are  far  more  ably  met.  But 
if  the  Commentary  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  on  this  side,  it  will, 
we  fear,  disappoint  a  little  a  class  of  readers  who  have  far  more 
claim  to  be  attended  to.  It  ia  neither  a  doctrinal  nor  a  devotional 
commentary.  It  will  neither  guide  the  thoughts,  nor  supply  the 
spiritual  needs,  of  the  ordinary  Scripture  reader;  who  seeks  simply 
his  own  spiritual  good,  or  his  neighbour's,  and  only  cares  for  note- 
knowledge,  so  far  as  to  clear  Iiis  mind  from  distrust  in  the  histo- 
rical genuineness  of  the  book,  and  to  help  him  more  fully  to  realise 
its  spiritual  purport.  What  there  is  in  these  volumes,  incidentally, 
of  doctrine  or  of  reflection,  is  too  scanty  and  too  colourless — so  far 
at  least  as  this  first  pnrt  oE  the  work  is  concerned — to  meet  ade- 
quately the  wants  of  readers  such  as  these.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  distinct  intention  on  the  part  of  its  projec- 
tors to  exclude  what  may  be  called  sermonising;  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  grounds  upon  which,  as  appears  elsewhere,  one  solicited  con- 
tribution was  rejected.  And  yet,  with  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Com- 
mentary before  our  eyes,  it  must  be  owned  that,  shutting  oat  all 
wordy  platitudes — if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  sermonising,  and 
for  which  indeed  we  would  have  no  mercy, — a  mucb  larger  amount 
of  doctrinal  teaching  and  of  Cliristian  application  might  have  been 
admitted,  quite  consistently  with  necessary  brevity,  and  without 
thrusting  aside  the  historical  ami  (so  to  say)  external  commentary. 
And  surely  to  a  Christian  reader,  the  great  principle  which  domi- 
nates over  Old  Testament  exegesis,  and  which  elicits  from  it  its 
deeper  meaning — the  principle  of  referring  all  to  Christ  to  come, — 
however  cautiously  such  a  principle  needs  to  be  handled,  lest  it 
should  import  meaning  instead  of  eliciting  it — is,  after  all,  the  one 
thing  supremely  (o  be  desired.  Such  a  reader  wants  to  know,  first 
and  above  all,  what  tlie  Old  Testament  means  to  him;  and  only 
desires  to  know  also  what  it  meant  to  those  who  wrote  it,  and  for 
whom  it  was  immediately  written,  because  the  latter  ia  the  needful 
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foundation  of  the  former.  Tlie  present  work  nppeara  to  admit  the 
former  only  when  it  comes  right  tu  its  way.  It  tlirowa  its  strength 
upon  the  latter. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  no  doubt  the  great  and  pressing 
need  for  educated  and  intellectual  readers,  at  the  present  momentj 
ia  that  twofold  work  whicli  the  present  Commentary  has  in  view — 
viz.,  to  utilise  modern  knowledge  in  the  explanation  of  historical, 
geographical,  pi lilo logical,  and  scientiQc  points,  arising  from  the 
Scripture  teit,  and  in  the  production  of  a  more  perfectly  correct 
translation;  and  to  meet  the  Rationalist  "disintegrators"  of  Scrip- 
lure  on  their  onn  ground,  and  establish  with  adequate  know- 
ledge the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  text  itself.  We 
must  be  sur«  we  have  the  Bible  before  we  can  make  use  of  it; 
and  must  understand  its  letter  correctly  in  order  to  enter  rightly 
into  its  spirit.  And  wiiile  we  cannot  say  of  any  part  of  this  Com- 
mentary that  it  is  not  fairly  done,  there  are  other  parts  which  form 
a  really  original  and  able  contribution  to  both  these  purposes. 

Leaving  the  later  portion,  which  is  mainly  Canon  Espin'a  work, 
fur  a  second  notice,  we  must  single  out  for  special  commendation, 
in  the  earlier  portion,  Mr.  Cook's  essay  on  Egyptian  history  and  his 
pxcnrsus  upon  Egyptian  words  in  the  Pentateuch,  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Part ;  and  the  geographical  note  oji  t!ie  route  of  the  Israelites 
from  Itameses  to  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  same  part  of  the  volume;  to 
which  may  be  added  Mr.  Clark's  account  of  Sacrifice  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second;  and  hts  articles  upon  Leprosy  at  pp.  559, 
570.  These  are  complete  and  thorough  discussions  of  their  aeve- 
rdi  subject?,  based  upon  the  latest  and  fullest  knowledge,  and,  at 
Ihc  aame  time,  terse  and  to  the  point.  And  they  fill  a  void  not 
hitherto  Gilcd,  with  information  nowhere  else  thoroughly  and  briefly 
handled.  The  conspectus  of  Egyptian  history,  indeed,  is  of  sin- 
gular interest:  remembering,  as  one  must,  the  outburst  of  scep- 
tical triumph  which  attended  the  first  discoveries  in  tliat  subject. 
Now  that  a  surer  knowledge  and  a  soberer  judgment  have  arrived  at 
Bomething  like  solid  conclusions,  the  papyri  seem  to  be  almost  aa 
much  a  revelation  from  the  past  world,  tallying  with  the  Diblo 
history,  as  were  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  nionumenta;  while 
the  monumental  inscriptions,  although  less  directly,  yet  furnish 
a  history  dovetailing  with  singular  exactness  into  the  Scripture 
iiatrative  from  Abraham  down  to  the  end  of  the  Judges.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  curious,  aud  most  instructive,  lo  &ui  ^.Wft  xvw,iv  V\wtt. 
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its  tomb  of  ages  a  whole  literature,  disclosing  a  state  of  society 
nnd  of  feeling  not  merely  corroborative  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
but  most  wonderfully  tallying  with  it.  The  existence  of  a  literature 
at  all  at  that  period,  of  suc!i  extent,  cuts  away  sundry  captious 
ohjecliona  to  the  Pentateuch  history.  But  far  beyond  this,  the 
very  histories  of  Abraham's  connection  with  Egypt,  amJ  of  Joseph, 
find  analogies  so  singular,  as  to  convert  the  Bible  narratives,  out  of 
difficulties,  into  positive  and  strong  internal  evidence  to  the  accuracy 
and  to  the  date  and  locahty  of  the  Biblical  narrator.  The  fitting 
in  of  Israelitish  history  to  Egyptian,  by  the  aid  of  the  monuments,  is 
no  doubt,  even  still,  a  matter  largely  of  conjecture.  Tlie  monumental 
history  of  the  latter  kingdom  is  by  its  very  nature  full  of  gaps,  and 
presents  scanty  and  defective  chronological  data.  And  there  are 
occordiiigty  more  hypotheses  than  one  among  scholars — even  among 
those  who  accept  the  Mosaic  narrative — as  to  the  periods  to 
which  the  events  of  Israelitish  history  suit  best.  Mr.  Cook's 
theory,  wliich  we  believe  is  original,  establishes  at  any  rate  this  re- 
sult with  absolute  certainty — that  there  is  a  sclierae  naturally  elicited 
from  liie  evidence  wliicli  remarkably  agrees  with  the  statements  and 
with  the  iutimations  of  holli  histories.  Like  the  corresponding 
monuments  of  Sennacherib,  Egyptian  records  do  not,  of  course, 
mention  Egyptian  defeats,  as  e.g.,  at  the  Red  Sea;  but  tliey  mark- 
edly leave  room  for  tliem,  by  a  silence  such  as  to  imply  that  there 
was  something  to  be  silent  about.  And  the  one  point — we  can 
hardly  call  it  difficulty — wbich  calls  for  remark,  is  simply  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cook's  arrangement  of  the  later  period,  the  history 
of  the  Judges  requires  to  be  supplemented — and  it  is  a  supplement 
most  readily  admissible — by  conceiving  of  the  Israelites  as  at  that 
time  shut  up  to  their  hills  and  forts,  while  Egyptian  supremacy 
still  held  the  coast-road,  and  strong  places  to  secure  it,  and  domi- 
nated over  Syria.  Neither  nation  notices  the  other  in  its  records 
of  the  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Egyptian  monument  asserts 
the  Egyptian  conquest  of  any  "  Palestinian  city  which  the  Book 
of  Judges  represents  as  occupied  by  Israelites"  at  that  period. 

It  requires  special  knowledge  of  Egyptology  to  judge  accurately  of 
Mr.  Cook's  .irgumcnt  against  the  different  and  well-known  theory, 
which  chooses  Ramcscs  II,  as  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Israelites, 
and  places  the  Eiodus  under  his  son.  As  that  argument  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Cook  himself,  with  the  most  careful  impartiality,  it  looks  con- 
clusive.    T!ie  second  Excursus,  that  on  the  Egyptian  words  in  the 
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Pentateuch,  white  it  is  erjually  vith  the  others  based  upon  the  most 
recent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  affords  an  equally  convincing  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Upon  the  most  approved 
[irinctptea  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  no  one  could  have  inter- 
woven sach  an  amount  of  Egyptian  lore  into  his  narrative  save 
one  who  lived  at  the  date  and  with  the  circumstances  of  Moses 
himself. 

We  cannot  speak  bo  highly  of  the  notes  npon  Genesis,  althongh 
here,  too,  ihe  work  is  a  great  advance  upon  all  previous  commen- 
taries, with  the  special  and  marked  exception  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth's. The  argument  against  the  disintegrators  is  substantially 
stated,  but  neither  forcibly  nor  folly.  Tiie  questions  are  left  open 
which  touch  on  physical  science — whether  the  days  of  Creation 
were  literal  days  or  not — whether  the  Deluge  was  universal  or 
not  (inclining  however  strongly  to  a  negative) — whether  the  ac- 
count of  the  Fall,  being  in  eitlier  case  bistorieal,  ia  allegorically  or 
literally  told.  And  so  far,  we  would  not  complain.  Where  Scrip- 
lure  leaves  a  question  open  or  uncertain,  it  ought  to  be  so  stated. 
But  the  note  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  no  such  defence.  It 
begins  with  the  most  perilously  ambiguous  proposition — that  "the 
true  basis  of  all  morality  is  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God," — a  pro- 
poaitjoii  most  true  and  sound  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  but  which, 
iu  any  sense  in  which  it  would  apply  to  the  case  in  question,  is 
monstrously  false.  It  is  the  old  Occham  ethical  heresy  revived. 
And  then  the  note  proceeds  to  ignore  the  real  point  of  the  case, 
by  insisting  first  on  Abraham's  perfect  faith,  and  next  on  the 
fact  that  the  command  was  not  intended  by  God  Himself  to  be 
oiried  into  execution.  Certainly  Abraham  thought  it  was.  It 
was  no  trial  of  his  faith,  had  he  thought  otherwise.  And  his 
position  must  be  judged  on  that  assumption.  And  the  question 
therefore  still  remains  untouched — whether  such  a  command  could 
have  proceeded  from  a  Divine  revelation?  Surely  the  real  and 
only  answer  ia  to  be  found  in  pointing  out,  that  the  act  com- 
manded is  precisely  of  that  class  of  which  a  command  of  God 
at  once  changes  the  character.  People  who  eulogise  the  act  of 
Brntua  in  sending  his  eons  to  execution  because  the  weal  of 
his  country  required  and  its  laws  demanded  it,  must  admit  in  very 
shame  that  the  command  of  God  ia  a  higher  sanction  tlian  the 
laws  of  man ;  and  that  to  put  another  to  death  is  an  act  which 
nwjT  become  the  heiglit  of  virtue,  on  the  most  i\'£k>\.  y^w<»'^v: 
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There  is  an  excellent  sermon  by  Dr.  Jellett,  to  which  tliose  who 
would  see  tlie  case  honesily  and  reverently  argued  out  to  the 
utmost  may  be  safely  referred,  aud  to  which  we  would  refer  our 
readers  for  real  satisfaction. 

The  document  hypothesis  is  another  subject  which  does  not  strike 
ua  as  thoroughly  and  strikingly  trented.  Of  course,  within  certain 
limits,  that  hypothesis  in  itself  is  not  only  not  inadmissible  but  ex- 
tremely likely.  No  one  need  be,  or  is,  troubled  by  the  very  pro- 
bable supposition,  Lhnt  inspired  writers  employed  and  worked  into 
their  writings  already  existing  songs  and  genealogies  and  more 
directly  historical  materials  i  or  again,  that  occasional  glosses  and 
explanations  of  later  date  have  been  added  to  the  older  historical 
books,  whether  by  Ezra,  as  tradition  has  always  held,  or  by  some 
other  competent  authority,  such  as  atone  would  have  ventured  to 
make  additions  of  the  kind.  The  two  sharply  contrasted  views  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  tliat  which — finding  a  book  (say  Genesis  or  Deu- 
teronomy) internally  a  coherent  whole,  archaic  (or  otiierwiae  har- 
monising with  its  date)  in  its  language,  minutely  cohering  with 
its  professed  period  and  locality  in  manners,  sentiment,  literary  pe- 
culiarities, social  customs,  and  the  like  (as,  e.g.,  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  do,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  with  Egypt  and 
with  the  Wilderness),  and  assumed  by  and  consistent  with  all  sub- 
sequent history,  but  at  the  same  time  containing  a  small  amount  of 
easily  separable  additions,  such  as  a  later  authority  might  naturally 
add  (as,  e.g.,  the  account  of  Moses's  death) ;  or  again,  of  discrepan- 
cies, each  easily  explicable,  and  certainly  very  natural,  between  the 
older  and  the  more  recent  portions,  (such  as  the  changes  in  the  older 
laws  as  repeated  in  Deuteronomy,) — accepts  that  Book  as  histo- 
rically what  it  professes  to  be,  as  any  scholar  would  at  once,  under 
like  circumstances,  accept  a  profane  classical  work ; — -and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  on  the  strength  of  these  few  small  additions, 
and  of  purely  conjectural  and  repeatedly  confuted  linguistic  asser- 
tions, and  of  a  perfectly  unlike  parallel  with  the  growth  of  hteraturo 
in  totally  difl'erent  peoples  and  civilisations  {e.g.,  wit!i  that  of  early 
Greece  or  Rome),  sets  aside  the  overwhelming  evidence  for  the 
other  view,  and  invents  out  of  its  own  intuitions  an  elaborate  and 
cumbrous  theory  of  cither  mythical  growth  out  of  piecemeal  frag- 
ments and  subjective  fancies,  or  of  downright  pious  imposture. 

Now  we  gladly  welcome  in  this  Commentary  a  substantially  good 
and  adecjuate  statcmcut  in  the  main  of  the  case  thus  put.     Aud 
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we  certainly  should  not  wish  to  see  imported  into  it  any  elaborate 
dissection  of  the  numberless  fragment-theoriea,  each  slaying  tho 
other.  Quarry,  or  Macdonald,  or  other  books  more  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  Pentateuch  or  to  parts  of  it,  may  well  be  referred  to 
for  a  detailed  reply  to  auch  ephemeral  theories.  Yet  it  does  strike 
ns,  that  an  ordinary  reader  will  not  find  the  case  sharply  and  vigor- 
oaaly  presented  to  him  in  these  volumes  in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
real  strength.  He  will  have  to  hunt  for  what  there  is.  And  if  he 
does  not  know  the  facts  from  other  sources,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
tiiat  he  will  readily  gather  from  the  notes  and  introductions  any 
adeqaate  understanding  of  the  particulars,  of  the  extravagances,  and 
of  the  real  futility  and  arrogance  of  the  rationalist  theories. 

What  may  be  called  the  histori co-scientific  difficulty — viz.,  the  al- 
leged parallelism  between  the  growth  of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  the 
collective  literature  of  the  early  Jews,  and  the  growth  of  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  and  countries,  seems  hardly  noticed  at  all.  No 
doubt  compression  was  the  order  of  the  work,  and  a  very  necessary 
order.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  far  more  matter  com- 
pressed into  the  notes  (jay)  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  (in  spite  of 
the  learned  Bishop's  occasional  wanderings  into  strange  topics), 
than  ia  to  bo  found  in  equal  space  in  tiie  notes  to,  at  any  rate,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  this  Commentary. 

We  note  also  an  occasional  timidity  in  tlie  work,  verging  on 
something  more  in  one  case.  One  particular  verse  in  one  particular 
chapter  of  Leviticus  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  Scriptural  ground 
for  condemning  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  And  it  is  not 
fur— to  say  the  least — to  explain  that  verse  away,  whether  rightly 
or  irrongly,  and  then  to  put  us  off  with  a  deference  to  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  to  social  considerations,  however  weighty  both  of  these 
are,  m  though  there  were  no  Scriptural  authority  on  the  subject  at  all. 
Yet  such  is  llie  treatment  of  the  subject  we  here  meet  with. 

The  editor  and  his  advisers  have,  we  see,  deliberately  chosen  the 
plan,  as  regards  the  text,  of  adhering  to  the  Autliorised  Tcrsion,  and 
placing  Broendments  in  thick  type  in  the  notes.  Tlicy  seem  to  our 
judgment  to  have  exercised  a  wise  choice  in  so  doing.  The  forth- 
coming revised  text,  when  it  does  come,  could  easily  be  adopted  in 
any  future  edition,  should  any  be  called  for  when  that  as  yet  remote 
|>triod  is  reached;  and  tJie  notes  could  then  readily  be  adapted  to 
it.  Meanwhile,  to  have  infroduccd  alterations  into  the  text  itself 
would  have  been  a  forestallijig  of  the  oUvct  ttTca\i  wA  ?,i.^(ArA. 
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work,  wliich  would  only  have  confused  the  minds  of  readers.  Tlie 
iipedful  clitinges — those  absolutely  needful  to  the  substantinl  cor- 
rectness of  the  rendering — are,  at  least  in  the  historical  books,  very 
few, — 80  few  as  not  to  interfere  witli  the  reader's  convenience,  be- 
cause he  has  to  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  find  them. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  otherwise  in  the  Prophetical  Books.  It  is 
there,  we  admit,  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Yet,  on  the  principle  of 
one  thing  at  a  time,  if  each  is  to  be  done  well,  it  seems  best  on 
the  whole  to  do  as  is  here  done,  and  keep  the  old  text  as  tc^it 
throughout. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentary  contains 
the  last  three  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  have  alrea-iy  men- 
tioned some  of  Mr.  Clark's  excellent  longer  notes  on  the  Book  of 
Levilicus.  Of  his  shorter  annotations,  there  is  a  very  good  one  on 
the  inetming  of  Azazel,  and  on  the  purpose  and  interpretation  of  the 
scapegoat;  another  on  the  meaning  of  the  several  greater  Jewish 
festivals ;  and  again,  on  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  the  Jubilee.  We 
cannot,  however,  desire  to  see  "  Jubile"  (with  a  mute  e)  replacing 
the  more  euphonious,  if  less  correct,  "  Jubilee,"  albeit  the  Commen- 
tary ia  so  rigorous,  in  reprinting  the  version  of  1611,  as  to  give  ua 
the  archaic  form  in  t!ie  text:  any  more  than  we  can  read  with  un- 
disturbed ear,  in  the  (here  repriiited)  heading  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  Joseph  was  "chested."  It  is  a  more  important  mat- 
ter that  Mr.  Clark  enters  a  little- more  fully  upon  Christian  interpre- 
tations, altliough  still  that  great  department  of  a  Commentary  ia 
scantily  handled. 

The  notes  on  t!ie  other  two  books  are  due  to  Canon  Espin.  And 
in  that  of  Numbers  he  has  laboured  under  a  double  disadvantage, 
The  work  was  assigned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  late  Mr.  Thrupp. 
And  his  successor  appears  to  have  inherited  from  him  copious  un- 
finished notes,  with  the  conclusions  of  which  {mainly  in  geographical 
points)  he  did  not  always  agree,  and  which  also  the  Procrustean  rules 
(it  would  seem)  of  the  general  editor  compelled  him  to  compress 
into  smaller  dimensions,  while  at  the  same  time  filling  up  lacuna:. 
The  notes  on  the  history  of  Balaam  appear  to  remain  as  principally 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tlirupp.  Tbey  strike  us  as  sensible.  Mr.  Tlirupp 
brings  out  pointedly  the  significant  facts,  that  neither  waa  the  Angel 
visible,  nor  were  the  utterances  of  the  ass  intelligible  or  even  notice- 
able, to  any  one  except  Balaam  himself,  although  his  two  servants 
certaiidy,  and  the  princes  of  Bul;ik  almost  certainly,  were  present; 
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and  that  the  narrative  implies  an  entire  absence  of  astoiiialiiDent  on 
the  part  of  Balaam.  Consequently  we  are  left  to  tlie  explanations, 
cither  of  a  vision  (so  Ilengslenberg  and  otliera)  which  Mr.  Thrupp 
(not,  as  it  seems  to  as,  quite  conclusively)  rejects,  or  that  "  the  cries 
of  tlie  ass,  which  B;ilaam  as  an  augur  would  have  conceived  himself 
able  to  interpret,"  were  so  guiiled  as  to  convey  to  him  a  real  warn- 
ing (which  view  Mr.  Thrupp  accepts).  We  hove  no  idea  of  giving 
in  to  the  Eneers,  anj>  more  than  to  the  reasonings,  of  Neologians, 
And  should  decline  any  attempt  at  a  compromise,  such  as  might 
make  the  miracle,  bo  to  say,  more  conceivable.  Critics  may  refer 
contemptuously  if  they  choose  to  Homei's  speaking  horses.  Tiiey 
misa  the  point  altogether,  even  if  we  were  to  treat  the  Bible  "as 
any  other  book,"  when  they  put  side  by  side,  as  analogous  cases,  an 
iTowedl;  poetical  fancy,  and  a  deliberate  narrative  in  a  serious  his- 
tory. But  it  is  a  totally  dilTerent  tiling,  so  to  interpret  the  miracle 
iteelf  as  to  harmonise  it  with  the  entice  narrative,  which  is  what 
Ur.  Thrupp  seems  to  us  to  do. 

The  account  of  Balaam  himself  is  also  sensibly  written,  giving 
the  Kveral  views  that  have  prevailed,  and  fairly  balancing  them. 
Cnnon  Kspiii's  lengthiest  note  on  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  a  geogra- 
phical one;  He  rejects  the  identification  of  Kadesh  B;irnea,  which 
has  of  late  been  the  accepted  one,  and  which  also  Mr.  Thrupp  had 
adopted,  and  prefers  instead  a  locality  close  to  Mount  Hor.  His 
ai^uments  seem  weighty,  and  the  question  is  most  carefully  worked 
out.  Scarcely  anything  indeed  of  great  historical  importance  turns 
upon  the  decision  of  it ;  the  precise  locality  does  not  affect  the 
course  of  the  history;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  correct  even 
in  such  details  as  this,  and  Mr.  Espin  has  taken  great  pains  to 
be  BO. 

The  introductions  to  the  some  book  and  to  that  of  Deuteronomy 
arc  on  much  weightier  matters.  The  latter  of  the  two  books  shares, 
with  Isaiah,  the  unpleasant  privilege  of  being  the  great  stalking- 
botM  of  Meologian  critics.  It  meets  indeed  with  the  harder  fate  of 
the  two,  IpVe  are  treated,  in  the  case  of  the  prophet,  to  a  group  of 
Minelimcs  one,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  even  five  Babylonian 
prophets,  elicited  out  of  the  (contradictory)  intuitions  o[  a  few  very 
ncent  critical  oracles,  and  confounded,  we  are  told,  with  the  real 
prophet  isaiah,  because  forsooth  the  scribe  wanted  to  make  up  his 
roll  to  the  same  sort  of  length  as  other  rolls,  e.g.,  as  that  which 
contained  Jeremiah.     Still,  these  creations  of  &  CTo\c\\e.^.'j  W\<^-j  vt% 
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allowed  to  be  geuuine  prophets,  who  did  write  what  is  assigueJ 
to  tliero. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  set  clown  as  a  dehberate  pious  for- 
gery, of  the  date  of  Jeremiah  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  centuries  later 

than  it  professes  to  have  been  written.  One  of  the  most  captious  and 
l>etty  arguments  for  this — tliat  derived  from  the  differences  iu  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Deu- 
teronomy respectively — is  summarily  and  c on clusiveiy  disposed  of  by 
Canon  Espin.  Mr.  Cook  in  his  (very  good)  note  upon  Esodus  re- 
fers to  Ewald's  probable  supposition — tbat  "  the  Ten  Words," 
actually  spoken  and  engraved  on  the  atones,  were  simply  Ihe  brief 
laws  themselves,  without  the  various  additions  of  reasons  or  pro- 
mises or  threats  that  accompany  them  in  the  test.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  Canon  Espiti's  remark  is  tbe  plainest  of  com- 
mon-sense,— that  Moses,  in  taking  the  Commandments  as  the  basis 
of  an  exhortation,  as  he  does  iu  Deuteronomy,  naturally,  "where 
literal  accuracy  is  not  to  the  purpose,  repeats  them  kvilh  a  measure 
of  freedom  and  adaptation;"  just  as  our  Lord  Himself  (St.  Mark 
X.  19),  and  St.  Paul  (Eph.  vi.  2),  "and  indeed  preachers  in  all 
ages,"  have  done.  Larger  and  less  pitiful  objections  are  ably  dealt 
with  in  the  Introductious;  such  as,  e.g.,  the  resemblances  between 
Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy,  the  variations  between  laws  as  origi- 
nally given,  and  as  repeated  (and  revised)  in  tbe  last  book  of  the 
Law,  the  alleged  difference  between  the  relative  position  of  Priests 
and  Levites  as  exhibited  in  that  and  in  the  earlier  Books  of  Ihe 
Pentateuch.  Canon  Espiu  has  entered  into  detail,  or  has  referred 
to  works  which  do  so  where  space  precludes  his  doing  so  himself, 
and  has  given  a  sensible  and  able  summary  of  the  case  in  all  these 
jKiints.  He  meets  also  particular  objections,  and  most  adequately 
meets  them,  in  notes  upon  the  passages  themselves,  and  especially 
iu  Irealing  the  last  Ihree  chapters  of  Deuteronomy. 

TliL-re  appears  to  be,  however,  some  {not  very  important)  confu- 
sion in  the  matter  of  interpolations,  between  tlie  introduction  to 
Numbers,  p.  U53,  col.  1,  and  the  notes  upon  chaps,  xili.  and  xiv.  of 
the  Book  itself.  Of  particular  notes,  those  upon  the  Prophet  like 
unto  Moses, — upon  Circumcision, — upon  the  prophet  that  prophe- 
sied truly,  yet  tempted  to  idolatry, — upon  the  *ords  "  lie  that 
is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God," — bear  marks  both  of  well-weighed 
judgment  and  of  thoroughness.  There  is  a  hasty  note  upon  justi- 
licatiou  at  Dcut.  vi.  25,  which  seems — 1.  to  imagine  faith  and  works 
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to  be  contrnskd  simply  aa  inward  and  outward,  ttie  ivepyeia  and 
the  epyov,  goodness  regarded  as  springing  from  llie  heart,  and  ob- 
jective good  nets ;  and  2.  to  ignore  tlie  contrast  between  tlia  Law 
and  the  Gospel  while  affirming  riglitly  their  fundamental  harmony. 
"We  shouJd  be  glad  to  see  this  revised. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  work  on  these  two  books  seems  thoroughly 
and  ably  done,  according  to  the  limited  measure,  and  to  the  ideal, 
laid  down  it  should  seein  by  the  general  editor.  Vie  cannot  but  re- 
peat our  regret  that  this  ideal  is  not  a  liigher  one,  and  that  a  Com- 
mentary, which  might  have  been  a  standard  work  for  the  devotional 
use  of  English  Churchmen,  should  bid  fair  to  turn  out  at  best  a  kind 
of  arrangement  and  revision  of  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  excel- 
lent for  ita  purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  thoroughly  good  one,  but 
not  the  highest. 
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It  vould  be  a  very  shallow  thing,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject  of  Inspiration  of  Scripture  are  easy  to  settle  and 
present  no  hard,  perhaps  insoluble,  questions.  As  with  the  Incarna- 
tion it«lf,  so  with  this  analogous  doctrine.  The  sooner  the  better, 
that  wc  admit  practically  the  impotence  of  the  human  reason  to  trace 
the  line  between  the  finite  and  the  inSiilte,  the  human  and  the 
Dirine ;  or  even  so  to  state  the  one,  as  to  avoid  in  the  language  of 
that  statement  an  apparent  infringement  upon  the  other.  Aud  yet 
here,  aa  in  all  like  cases,  is  not  the  thought  wherein  alone  lie  peace 
tnd  safety  to  be  found  in  this— that  the  great  poles  of  doctrine  are 
plain  enough?  It  is  surely  plain  to  any  one  who  either  believes 
the  New  Testament,  or  ever  examined  the  Old  for  himself  with 
Christian  eyes,  not  only  that  the  entire  series  of  events  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  a  prpparation  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  that  the  record  itself  was  a  Divine  preparation  for 
the  nme  end.  It  is  plain,  in  other  words,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
wrote  the  Old  Testament — i.e.,  caused  both  the  choice  or  omission 
of  the  topics  recorded  therein,  with  a  view  to  the  Gospel  (that 
choice  or  omission  being  indeed  wholly  unaccountable  on  any  other 
fuppostlion),  and  also  the  words  in  which  they  are  recorded,  so  far 
u  these  words,  and  none  other,  Gt  the  narrative  to  fulfil  that  one 

*  "  The  Uvlj  Itibic,  Willi  Nolei  and  lutroduetiani.  Genciii  «nil  Exodiu."  By 
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great  eud.  He  who  disbelieves  tliia  must  Deeds  be  on  the  way  to 
disbelieve  tlie  New  Testament  itself.  And  if  the  Old  Testament  is 
thus  inspired,  A  fortiori  the  New  Testament  is  so  likewise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  stamp  of  the  indi- 
vidual writer,  of  his  time  and  knowledge  and  mode  of  speech,  is 
upon  each  book ;  and  that  each  did  not  cease  to  be  himself,  or  to  use 
his  own  faculties,  because  he  was  also  in  the  use  of  them  an  inslrument 
in  the  hand  of  God.  Of  course,  the  instant  a  definite  combination  of 
these  two  truths  is  attempted,  bard  questions  arise.  Those  faculties 
were  human,  and  therefore  fallible.  How  far  is  their  fallibility  taken 
away  by  the  Divine  inspiration?  The  Divine  aspect  of  the  Bible 
does  not  indeed  imply,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  that  the  human 
writers  were  enabled  to  use  language  on  wholly  irrelevant  topics  be-, 
yond  the  knowledge,  on  such  topics,  of  their  own  age.  It  plainly 
did  not  do  so,  es  a  fact.  And  if  it  had,  it  would  have  merely  ren- 
dered the  several  books  of  the  Bible  unintelligible  to  theii  contem- 
poraries, and  would  have  involved  a  miracle  without  a  purpose.  Yet 
to  what  precise  extent  such  inaccuracy  extended,  may  well  be  a  ques- 
tion about  wliich  etjually  reverent  minds,  up  to  obvious  limits,  may 
differ.  On  the  other  side,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  in  which  many 
now  seem  tempted  to  take  refuge,  and  to  talk  about  the  writer  being 
inspired,  but  not  his  words,  is  surely  either  irrelevant  or  au  error. 
If  it  means  only  that  the  man  who  wrote  was  not  a  mere  pen  in  an- 
other's hand,  it  is  simply  irrelevant.  No  sensible  man  disputes  this. 
But  the  question  to  us  is  one  about  the  words,  not  about  ihe  man. 

That  Si.  Paul  was  inspired,  is  a  fact  of  no  concern  to  us,  if  the 
words  which  he  used,  and  wiiich  alone  convey  tg  us  hia  meaning, 
were  not  inspired  also.  And  if  it  means  tiiat  his  inspiration  did  not 
extend  to  his  writings,  and  while  it  gave  bim  the  power  of  grasping 
the  truth,  did  not  enable  him  also  to  communicate  it,  it  is  simply 
a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  altogether.  Tiiey  be- 
come a  merely  human  report  of  Divine  truth,  and  leave  us  to  dis- 
cover, for  ourselves,  if  we  can,  how  much  of  them  is  true  and  how 
much  false.  In  either  direction,  then,  there  are  statements  plainly 
untenable;  whilst  yet  the  double  truth,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion, is  plain  and  certain;  and  within  its  limits  lie  also  a  number  of 
open  questions,  which  human  reason  can  scarcely  expect  so  to  solve 
as  to  close  them  absolutely  to  one  issue.  The  case  is  so  nilh  ev 
analogous  doctrinal  topic — with  Predestination  and  Free  Will,  wi 
the  Attributes  of  Ood  and  the  existence  of  evil,  with  Grace  an 
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Freedom,  witli  the  Incarnation  itself.  In  eacli  case  the  issaes  of 
controversy  have  been  overruled,  to  establish  two  (aa  it  were)  co- 
ecjual  truths  as  the  essential  basis  of  tbe  faith,  to  sLigmati.se  certaiit 
extreme  statements  either  way  as  plainly  contradtcLory  of  one  or 
other  of  those  truths,  but  to  leave  a  wide  field  between,  wherein 
different  achoola  of  thought  may  freely  incline  to  either  side,  so 
tliat  they  recognise  the  inability  of  liuraan  thought  or  language  to 
graip  the  whole  trutli  at  once.  Meanwhile,  however  these  points 
may  be  settled,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  will  no  doubt  do  good, 
if  it  leads  us  to  see  that  on  the  one  hand  we  must  not  dogmatise 
Qpoii  details  and  inferences,  beyond  the  evidence  of  Scripture  itself ; 
bat  yet,  on  the  other,  must  lirinly  cleave  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truth,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  the  Bible  although  by 
tlie  free  instrutnentaiity  of  human  faculties. 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  it  need  hardly  he  said,  is  written 
on  the  distinct,  prominent,  and  ever  over-ruhng  assumption,  that 
what  the  Scriptures  say  was  said  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  Gospel.  Qis  exposition  is  based  upon  the  continual  suppo- 
sition that  their  entire  narrative  is  typical,  in  the  widest  sense  of  tlie 
term,  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church.  And  the  authorities  resorted 
to,  u  guides  to  discover  their  sense,  are  primarily,  of  course,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Nciv  Testament ;  next,  the  LXX.  as  quoted  in 
tbe  New  Testament  and  so  applied  by  New  Testament  writers  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Old ;  further,  and  in  a  subordinate  way,  the 
Fathers ;  bat  besides  all  these,  and  in  a  way  which  forms  indeed 
s  marked  peculiarity  of  this  Commentary,  the  order  in  which  the 
sncient  Jewish  Cliurch  combined  Law  and  Prophets  in  an  orderly 
double  scries  of  lessons,  and  so  recorded  their  sense  of  tlie  related 
meanings  of  the  several  portions  of  the  two.  Tliis  last  source  of  in< 
formation  is  a  specialty  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's. 

And  perhaps  he  is  inclined  to  make  too  much  of  it.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Jewish  Church  between  the  Captivity  and  tbe  Coming 
of  Christ  is  a  conclusive  arguinentum  ad  homines,  when  applied  to 
convince  the  later  Jews,  who  have  striven  to  get  rid  of  Christian 
evidence  from  tbe  Old  Testament  by  cb.inging  their  own  traditional 
expositions.  Its  positive  weight  is  less,  although  no  doubt  worth 
Muething.  Traditional  Jewish  interpretations  were  often  the  fruit 
of  Rabbinical  conjecture.  And  even  llie  order  of  their  aynogogue 
lessons  cannot  go  for  more  than  would  the  authority  of  the  Soii- 
hstlnin  who  arranged  Iliem.     Still,  with  due  aUoflmte,  ^a  wj  Wj 
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quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  as  to  think  that  the  subject  is 
worth  investigating,  by  way  of  illustration  ani3  support  to  other  and 
better  grounds  of  exposition.  The  other  point  upon  which  Dr. 
"Wordswortli  lays  great  and  more  deserved  stress  is  the  investiga- 
tion, not  simply  of  formal  quotations  from  the  LXX.  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  of  special  words  used  by  the  LXX,  and  adopted 
without  marked  or  express  quotation  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 
No  diiuht  the  particular  departmeiit  of  phraseology  in  the  Greek 
language  which  expresses  ecclesiastical  ideas  is  largely  of  LXX.  coin- 
age. And  we  cannot  do  better,  in  expounding  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  such  Greek  terms,  than  look  to  their  LXX.  usage.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  would  have  us  lonk  llie  other  way  also;  and  when  we 
find  a  phrase  of  the  LXX.  Old  Testament  used  in  the  New,  expound 
also  the  former  by  the  exposition  implied  in  the  latter.  It  is 
hardly  fair  of  him  perhaps  to  quote  Valckenaer'a  defence  of  the  one 
practice  on  behalf  of  the  other.  Tlie  one  is  a  matter  of  sensible 
Greek  scholarslnp ;  the  other  depends  on  the  (Christian)  assump- 
tion, that  the  New  Testament  is  an  inspired  exposition  of  the  Old. 
But  here  again  we  agree,  and  more  heartily  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  lessons,  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Wordsworth, 

Upon  particular  points.  Dr.  Wordsworth  appears  to  us  open  to 
criticism.  He  insists  upon  the  universality  of  the  Deluge,  resolving 
all  difficulties  by  the  one  solution  of  miracle.  It  does  not  appear  to 
oar  minds  clear  that  the  Scripture  narrative  means  more  than  the 
universal  destruction  of  the  human  race  save  those  in  the  Ark.  The 
references  in  after  parts  of  Scripture  certainly  do  not  bear  the  stress 
that  is  here  laid  upon  them.  If  it  were  plain  that  the  Scriptures  do 
mean  an  absolute  covering  of  the  whole  earth,  then  be  it  so:  the 
solution  of  dJfficultifB  by  the  hypollicsis  of  miracle  is  sufficient.  But 
first  let  it  be  plain  that  the  Scriptures  do  mean  this,  and  can  mean 
nothing  else.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  case  is  so  plain  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  makes  it. 

The  general  drift,  however,  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Commentary  is 
not  to  explain  and  analyse  the  Hebrew  text,  but  to  expound  the 
obvious  questions  arising  upon  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  above 
all  to  act  forth  its  Christian  application  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers.  And  this  purpose  it  will  well  answer.  It  is  a  reverent  oud 
fairly  complete  digest  of  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
mainly  from  Patristic  sources ;  accompanied  by  an  adequate  account 
from  modern  authorities,  and  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  himself,  of  the 
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varioQS  historical,  geographical,  and  exegetical  matters  necessary  to 
the  literal  uriderstaiiding  of  the  text.  Difficulties  are  not  avoideil. 
Nuy,  rather  they  are  taken  as  it  were  by  the  horns,  and  answered 
upon  principles,  which  iiideed  9U|iply  the  true  iiriswer,  but  which 
themseivea  will  of  course  not  be  admitted  by  the  sceptic.  And  the 
spiritual  interpretation  is  given,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  a  simple  in- 
difference to  the  modern  tone  of  contemptuous  superiority  with 
which  such  interpretations  are  even  now  sometimes  received. 

We  honour  Dr.  Wordsworth's  boldness,  although,  after  all,  we 
verilj  believe  that  the  scepticism  which  makes  such  a  noise  in  the 
world  really  covers  a  far  larger  amount  of  bumble  faith.  Nor  are 
we  going  to  add  for  our  own  parts — what  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  as 
fully  aware  of  as  any  one — the  needful  but  obvious  cautions  against 
lack  of  sobriety  in  such  interpretations.  Suffice  it  here  to  have  laid 
before  oar  readers  the  quahty  and  value  of  the  work;  and  while 
conscious  still  of  a  slight  tendency  on  Dr.  Wordsworth's  part,  to 
press  words  and  arguments  occasionally  beyond  what  seems  to  us 
their  legitimate  bearing,  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  learning,  the 
ingenuity,  and  completeness  according  to  its  purpose,  of  this  valu- 
able Commentary,  supplying  (as  it  promises  to  do)  a  long-lamented 
hiatus  in  English  divinity. 

I  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE". 
Tom  18,  in  that  portion  of  this  book  which  trenches  upon 
pica  where  modern  oiiiniou  is  unsettled  or  unsound,  a  tone  of 
mpromise — a  foshiuti  of  stating  in  the  third  person,  not  what 
the  writer  believes,  but  what  various  commentators  say  j  an  anxiety 
to  frame  historical  and  exegetical  statements  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  kare  room  for  all  the  opinions  of  every  one;  in  sliort,  tlial  kind 
of  general  attempt  to  displease  nobody,  which  usually  ends  in  the 
op{K>sile  result  of  displeasiiig  everybody.  Periiaps  it  could  not  be 
helped.  A  mixed  and  motley  body  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
various  opinions,  marshalled  by  a  Dissenter  (althuugh  one  eminent 
in  the  literary  world),  and  bound  over  not  to  be  theological,  could 
acarcely  dare  to  dogmatise  heartily  on  any  delicate  subject.  And 
We  must  accept  wliat  is  given  us,  and  be  tliankful  it  is  no  worse. 

•  "A  Diilionirjr  of  llio  BiWe,  coitipriwtig  iu  Atiltquiiiot,  t!i"({iiip!iy,  Oeo- 
gtaphf,  and  Kaiunl  Hi.tory."  Edited  by  W.  Suulli,  LL.U.  Vol,  I,  "  A,."  w 
"Juuak"    (UniTky;  Walioo  uid  MilwH/.) 
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Taking,  indeed,  the  tone  of  the  book  as  a  thermometer  by  which 
to  measure  the  tein]jeratiire  of  English  religious  behef  at  this  present 
time,  there  is,  in  sober  seriousness,  much  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  its  contents,  lu  order  to  be  popular,  and  to  command  an 
unimpeded  circulation,  clever  men  feel,  that  in  England,  a  book 
treating  of  religion,  even  in  a  merely  historical  and  antiquarian  way, 
must  keep  out  of  its  list  of  contributors  all  names  marked  fur 
decidedly  unorthodox  views — must  deal  with  German  theories  no 
doubt,  but  in  order  to  disprove  them — may  omit  Patristic  learning 
hut  without  assaibng  it — must  assume  the  inspiration  and  canoii- 
icity  of  Scripture,  although  admitting  a  flavour  of  the  critiad 
spirit  in  details — must  Ireat  of  miracles,  and  demoniacal  possession, 
and  the  existence  of  Satan,  and  the  supernal  u rain  ess  and  objective 
truth  of  prophecy,  and  of  like  subjects,  in  the  language  of  fiiiih — 
and  while  adventuring  to  the  furthest  English  point  of  freedom  of 
inquiry,  must  flsk  nothing  worse  than  omissions  and  timid  hesita- 
tions, here  and  there,  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  actually 
answering  itself  upon  ita  one  most  daring  deflection  from  common 
behef,  the  question  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  and  the  ever 
Virginity  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  A  happy  ingenuity  indeed  sends 
us  from  Deluffe  to  Flood  and  from  Flood  to  Noah;  and  thus  rele- 
gates one  delicate  topic  to  the  future  volume.  While  Creation  as 
a  separate  article  is  prudently  omitted,  and  the  subject  is  hastily 
huddled  up  in  a  paragraph  or  two  of  the  article  (strangely  timid, 
and  full  of  concessions,  considering  ils  author)  upon  Oaie-iU.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  our  Encyclo]ia;dists  communicate  abundant  and 
profound  information,  without  undermining,  if  they  do  not  do  much 
to  strengthen,  the  foundations  of  faith,  contribute  to  an  untold 
amount  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Scripture,  and, 
as  far  as  they  disclose  any  theology  at  all,  support  in  the  main 
that  which  is  sound. 

An  examination  of  some  one  letter  of  the  Dictionary  will  best 
bring  out  both  merits  and  defects.  Under  B,  for  example,  we  have 
the  siguiGcaiit  omission  of  any  article  upon  Baptism.  And  under 
BiaAops,  we  are  treated- — not  to  an  account  of  the  Episcopal  oflice 
iu  its  modern  sense,  as  proved  by  Scripture  to  have  existed  from 
the  begiiming,  although  under  a  different  terminology — but  to 
a  learned  development  of  the  irord  "episcopal"  as  equivalent  in 
Scripture  to  Fre»li/ter; — a  fact  which  indeed  forms  one  of  the  key- 
atones  iu  the  argument  for  Episcopacy,  but  which  is  here  so  treated 
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sirnplj  to  avoid  t]ie  question.  Nor  is  tliis  monstrous  omission 
repaired  under  AjmxUet  or  under  Angels,  or  anywhere  else  tliat  we 
can  see:  De;in  Alfurd  carefuily  informing  us,  under  the  former 
dead,  that  modern  Bistiops  do  tint  succeed  the  Apostles,  except 
chronologically,  and  Angels  and  Bishops  being  omitted  altogether. 
We  have,  in  short,  an  article  redolent  of  the  same  propensity  to 
melt  away  Scripture  testimony  to  Cliurcli  orgnnisntion  inlo  a  iiazy 
cloud  of  undeveloped  hints  which  disfigures  Professor  Stanley's 
"Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age."  Much  the  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  article  on  Beacons.  And  that  on  l'ri^;sts,  if  it  is  to  be  by 
le  same  band,  we  could  almost  write  by  anticipation.  Yet  the 
ril*r  of  these  artieles,  in  his  own  proper  person,  is  a  man  of  far 
'deF|>er  views.  Under  Bilile,  on  the  other  hand — while  a  large 
portion  of  diflicuit  ground  is  rightly  left  for  tbe  bead  of  Canon, 
and  is  well  treated  there,  and  the  plan  of  the  book  rightly  excludes 
any  separate  treatment  of  Inspiration — under  Bible,  we  bave 
B  really  learned  and  tborough  bistorical  account  of  the  name  Bible, 
and  of  the  arrangements  and  divisions  of  tbe  book  as  a  whole. 
Of  shorter  articles,  that  on  Balaam  is  reverent  and  right-minded, 
although  very  brief.  The  geographical  articles  are  excellent — all, 
indeed,  that  could  be  desired — as  they  are  tliroughout  the  volume. 
Basban,  Bethel,  Bellileheni,  may  he  sjiecilied  under  the  letter  we 
ore  considering.  And  the  article  Jeruealem,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  volume,  almost  rivals  for  excellence  lliat  upon  Borne  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  Geography."  For  geography  is  an  innocent  subject. 
And  it  is  not  yet  quite  an  article  of  fnilh  to  believe  Robinson  and 
not  Williams  upon  the  traditional  and  historical  topography  of  tbe 
lloly  Land  and  its  sites. 

While  upon  geography,  more  than  almost  any  other  subject,  our 
knowledge  is  sifted  and  multiplied  beyond  measure  by  modern 
jtiTntigation.  We  cannot,  however,  assign  the  merit  of  complete- 
neaa  to  the  Dictionary.  In  tlie  list  of  names  of  slighter  importance 
there  are  several  omissions.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  account  of 
the  Batylon  in  Egypt,  or  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  St.  Peter's 
Epistle.  There  are  two  or  three  Barachiaa'a  left  unnoticed  ;  and 
•everal  of  the  names  of  places  compounded  of  Beth,  and  of  persons 
compounded  of  Ben — e.g.,  Beth-hanan,  Beth-MiUo,  and  Bcna- 
binadab,  Bendckar, — do  not  occur  under  the  letter  B,  but  else- 
vbeic.  The  account  of  the  law  of  hloses  regarding  unclean  birds 
.ii  T«7  scantily  treated  ;  and  it  is  forgotten  altogetUet  Uifil  bees  w& 
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unclean  by  tlie  same  law  (Levit.  xi.  23).  The  names  of  Plicenician 
places  are  left  out,  we  sujipose,  ilesignedly,  Tet  surely  Bybloa 
ought  to  occur  with  a  reference  to  Gebal,  and  Berlins  should  be 
mentioned  a  little  more  formally  than  by  a  merely  incidental  allu- 
sion under  Bernthah.  There  ia,  again,  no  article  at  all  upon  Batk- 
Kol.  And  BleMmg,  or  Benediction,  would  have  supplied  materials 
for  an  article  innocent  enough,  and  strictly  within  the  province  of 
the  Dictionary;  but  we  look  for  it  in  vaiu.  The  great  sin,  how- 
ever, of  the  book,  that  is  referable  to  the  letter  B,  is  the  attempt  to 
prove  our  Lord's  "brethren"  to  have  been  literally  so,  and  children 
of  the  B.  Virgin  by  Joseph.  The  reply  to  this — by  Mr.  Meyrick — 
occurs  under /:7we*;  hut  the  editor  has  fairly  called  attention  to 
the  subject  in  his  Preface.  Perhaps  we  speak  under  a  stronger 
bias  in  favour  of  an  ancient  and  widely-spread  and  reverent  belief, 
tli'an  appears  to  influence  Mr.  Parrar,  or  his  authority,  Dean  Alford- 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  "presumptions"  are  blown  to 
the  winds  by  their  corrector  and  antagonist;  that  the  old  interpre- 
tation of  "brethren,"  as  meaning  "cousins,"  alone  falls  in  with 
the  actual  words  of  Scripture;  and  that  in  a  subject  which  depends 
upon  no  other  evidence  than  hypotheses  constructed  with  a  view  to 
fit  in  with  isolated  and  indirect  hints  and  phrases,  traditionary 
belief  has  a  special  right  to  be  heard. 

We  believe  that  a  similar  examination  of  any  other  letter  would 
lead  to  a  like  general  result.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to 
affix  an  indiscriminate  criticism  to  the  whole  of  llie  book.  The 
contrast  between  the  several  writers  is  great,  and  each  is  entitled  to 
bia  own  due.  Dean  Alford's  contributions,  we  should  think,  must 
have  somewhat  disgusted  the  anxious  mind  of  the  editor,  who 
doubtless  looked  for  more  eflectual  aid  from  such  a  quarter. 
Mr.  Barry's  have  commended  themselves  most  strongly  to  our 
minds  as  nervous  and  sound  statements  upon  points  involving 
opinion — e.  g.,  Breams,  Demont.  Of  Mr.  Ellicott's  accounts  of 
the  several  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Westcott's  articles  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Rawlinson'a  historical 
and  geographical  contributions,  and  those  (periiaps  still  more  numer- 
ous) which  are  drawn  by  others  from  Mr.  Rawlinson's  labours,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  writers;  while 
Mr.  Perowne's  articles,  on  the  contrary,  have  seriously  disnppointed 
our  expectations.  It  would  be  unfair  to  refrain  from  specifying 
Professor  Stanley's  Life  of  David  as  in  its  kind  a  perfect  specimen 
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an  exliaustive  and  yet  condensed  biograpliy,  inslinct  tlirougliout 
with  tliat  picturesque  and  living  menial  pliotograpliy  which  ia 
Dr.  Stanley's  forte,  Mr.  Grove  appears  to  liave  discharged  the 
editor's  duty  of  filling  up  lacunffi  throughout  the  volame,  and  to 
I»a?e  discliarged  it  effectively.  His  initials  recur  repeatedly,  and 
the  arliclea  to  which  they  are  attached  are  invariably  to  the  poiiil, 
leanjed,  and  concise. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  assuredly  a  noble  contribution  to  Biblical 
learning.  It  lias,  indeed,  rather  brought  existing  rajs  of  light  into 
N  focus,  th.ili  largely  multiplied  thera.  But  the  growth  of  external 
knowletlge  respecting  Scripture  has  proceeded  of  late  years  at  so 
r.ipida  pace,  as  to  call  imperatively  for  an  entire  remoulding  of  our 
manaals  on  such  subjects.  The  present  volume  does  the  work  on 
(he  whole  with  competent  learning  and  marked  ability.  It  wastes 
time  too  much  over  Ewalcl  and  De  Wette,  and  the  host  of  other 
German  writers  and  commentators.  It  does  not  always  ailhere  to 
the  strict  limits  of  its  province,  but  wanders  now  and  then  into 
subjects  belonging  rather  to  the  Lexicon  or  the  Concordance  (e.g., 
the  article  upon  InslaHtli/),  and  some  of  them  referring  solely  to 
SCCtdenUl  turns  of  language  characterising  the  Knglisb  Authorised 
Version  and  that  only.  It  is  not  always  consistent  in  details — 
eg.,  in  what  is  said  of  the  use  of  "  hours"  as  a  division  of  time 
in  the  articles  upon  Da^  and  Dial  respectively.  And  it  is  not 
(as  we  have  said)  absolutely  complete,  as  an  Index  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  or  in  dealing  with  all  subjects  fairly  cl.iiming  a  place 
in  its  pages.  But  with  all  drawbacks  that  can  be  made,  and  ad- 
mitting at  once  that  no  book  of  tlie  kind  can  be  free  from  both 
blemiiibes  and  incompleteness,  it  is  a  work  on  the  whole  of  gigantic 
and  thorough  learning,  brought  within  easy  use  of  all  commonly 
rducated  persons;  a  store  of  gold,  drawn  out  of  distant  and  in- 
accessible mines,  and  stamped  and  rendered  into  current  and 
genuine  coin  for  the  use  of  the  world. 


Vols.  II.  and  III.  (with  Appendices  to  Vol.  I.) 

A  LABQB  and  carefully-chosen  staff  of  the  cream  of  English 
dimes  and  scholars,  each  contributing  to  a  joint  work  the  essence 
in  brief  of  the  special  studies  of  his  life,  could  scarcely  fail  of  accu- 
mulating a  wonderful  mass  of  exact  and  thorough  knowledge.  And 
loo  much,  accordingly,  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  greatness  of  tha 
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wort  Dr.  Smitli  lias  accotnplishei:!  for  Biblical  students,  by  concen- 
trating, as  lie  does  in  this  Dictionary,  and  bringing  witbin  easy  and 
ready  reacb,  the  full  results  of  modem  researcli  and  tbougbt,  which 
otherwise  lay  scattered  in  numerous  and  often  inaccessible  books,  or 
were  hidden  in  foreign  tongues,  or  were  to  be  attained  by  the  student 
for  himself  only  by  labours  which  would  distract  him  from  whatever 
was  his  own  special  pursuit.  Long  experience,  also,  in  the  craft  of 
Dictionary-making  has  enabled  Dr.  Smith  and  his  staff  to  bring 
nearly  to  perfection  the  difficult  art  of  moulding  such  multifarious 
materials  into  a  complete,  well-digested,  and  orderly  whole.  We 
do  not  expect,  indeed,  that  it  will  convert  literates  into  learned  men 
per  lallum,  or  supply  to  tlie  laity  the  threatened  want  of  a  learned 
clergy.  A  book,  even  such  a  book  as  this,  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. And  the  learning  which  Dr.  Smith  communicates  is  but  the 
lowest  stage  of  that  learning  which  Christian  luen  should  have  re- 
specting the  Bible.  But  it  will  undoubtedly  contribute  a  giant's 
help  towards  diffusing  a  real,  although  only  a  material,  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  its  contents. 

It  is  a  harder  task  to  breathe  an  uniformity  of  tone  and  spirit 
into  a  book  so  constructed.  The  abler  the  writers,  and  the  more 
tliey  deal  with  a  subject  as  masters  of  it,  Ihe  greater  their  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  certainly  the  more  marked  and  independent  the  cast  of 
their  thoughts.  And  in  Biblical  subjects,  at  the  present  time, — 
even  assuming  the  general  principle  of  belief, — the  oscillation  be- 
tween old  and  new,  and  the  confessedly  unsettled  state  of  many,  not 
unimportant  though  not  fundamental,  questions,  and  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  the  line  in  some  cases  between  unjustifiable  licence  of  spe- 
culation and  honest  maintenance  of  plainly-proved  truths  against 
mere  prejudice,  enhances  the  difficulty  considerably  in  such  a  work 
as  Dr.  Smith's.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt  is  apt  to  tend  to- 
wards a  weak  compromise  here  and  there  with  this  or  that  popular 
cry  among  scholars,  towards  an  overlay  of  intellectualism  in  point  of 
tone,  towards  an  effort  to  be  clever  and  ortijodox  both,  in  matters 
where  cleverness  happens  to  be  ahallowjiess  and  not  orthodoxy. 
And  some  such  tendencies  cannot  be  altogether  denied  in  regard  to 
the  present  work.  Perhaps  its  best  defence  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  English  organs  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Aalional- 
ists  unite  in  inveighing  against  it. 

Taking  the  work,  however,  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Smith  npjwars  to 
have   tokriibly,   though  far  from  wliolly,   mast«red   the  difficulty. 
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The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  distinctly  on  the  aide  of  orthodox 
belief.  Written  mainly  bj  clergymen,  and  written  moreover  by  men 
of  real  and  solid  learning,  a  believing,  nay  even  a  Church  tone,  as 
might  be  expected,  pervades  a  large  proporlion  of  the  articles ; 
to  far  at  least  as  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  expect,  or  indeed  for 
Dr.  Smith  to  have  permitted  it  to  do  so,  in  a  work  expressly  and 
rightly  not  controversial.  Articles  like  Bishop  Fitzgerald'a  on  Mi- 
racles, or  Professor  Harold  Browne's  on  Baptism,  or  Mr.  Tbrupp's 
on  the  old  Testament,  or  Mr.  Meyrick's  on  the  Cliurcii,  carefully 
non-polemical  as  they  are,  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Nor  is 
the  tone  of  the  mass  of  articles  materially  difTerent.  Dr.  Words- 
worth's articles  on  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  Mr.  Plumptre's 
life  of  Solomon,  Mr.  Ferguson's  ingenious  article  on  the  Tabernacle, 
the  whole  of  the  geographical  and  of  the  natural  history  articles, 
most  of  the  smaller  biographies,  and  above  all  the  exceedingly  valu- 
able articles  on  MSS.  and  Versions  of  the  Bible,  may  be  instanced ; 
as  treating  no  doubt  of  topics  tolerably  apart  (save  the  first  men- 
tioned) from  theological  bias  of  any  kind,  but  as  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  good.  At  the  same  time  there  are  sins,  and  great  sins, 
to  cover.  The  tone  of  the  article  on  St.  Stephen,  for  instance,  which 
lias  tlie  miserable  ill  taste  to  put  him  forward  (in  so  many  words) 
as  the  first  inst^ince  of  "  free  handling"  of  theology,  and  to  parade 
■  dozen  "additions  and  variations"  between  his  speech  and  the  Old 
Testament  history,  with  a  cool  assumption  of  the  alleged  contra- 
diction between  the  two,  and  then  to  draw  an  inference  from  such 
premises  in  favour  of  the  unbistorical  character  of  Bible  inspiration, 
or  in  other  words  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  errors  of  fact.  Or 
that  again  on  St.  Paul,  wiiich  refers  readers,  as  to  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  unwarned,  not  oidy  to  Professor  Jowctt's  but  to 
Dr.  Colenso's  Introductions  to  the  Romans,  and  winch  seems  to 
treat  as  a  debatable  question  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Pas- 
toral Epistles:  an  article  indeed  which,  with  many  merits,  is  yet 
raLher  like  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out ;  for  it  is  a  Life  of  St.  Paul 
which  says  scarcely  one  word  of  justification  by  faith.  Or  that  of 
the  article  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  has  indeed  already  bei^n  eagerly 
laid  bold  of  by  Dr.  Colenso,  although  upon  rather  hasty  nssump- 
lions.  Or  that  again  ujKtn  Maniage,  which  pronounces  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  Scriptural,  on  grounds  that  would  justify  a 
man  in  marrying  his  grandmother — riz.,  the  absence  of  a  literal  pro- 
hilnliou  in  a  list  aasumed  to  be  exhaustive.    Wc  cawvwV  ■wottiw  ^xa^N. 
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Dr.  Culenso,  in  meeting  in  such  a  book  vitli  such  an  article  as  the 

third  we  hnvR  named,  cannot  refrain  from  n  slight  chuckle  of  exult- 
ation. Yet  he  has  only  a  jilausible  ground  in  the  particular  case 
for  indulging  in  the  feeling.  Indisputably  it  is  possible  to  hold 
a  theory  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovislic  documents  togetiier  with  a  sin- 
cere acceptance  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  And  to  admit  aowe 
such  theory  is  therefore  no  imputalion  on  a  writer's  faith.  Inspira- 
tion is  clearly  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  by  the  inspired  writer  of 
previously  existing  documents;  and  those  documents  may,  consist- 
ently with  their  historic  truth,  hnve  employed  one  or  other  of  the 
two  names  of  the  Almighty  escluaively.  At  the  same  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  arguments  of  the  writer  of  the  article  to  esta- 
blish this,  tremble  on  the  edge  of  a  position  certainly  not  consistent 
with  Inspiration.  Tliey  turn  mainly  upon  a  supposed  combination 
of  two  accounts  of  the  Deluge,  which  are  historically  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but  which  yet  have  been  {it  is  asserted)  combined, 
though  unreconciled,  by  the  inspired  penman.  And  the  arguments 
alleged  for  this  double  and  contradictory  story  are  so  ludicrously 
weak  ns  to  make  one  marvel  how  any  man  of  the  writer's  known 
abilities  could  be  persuaded  by  them.  The  very  central  dogma  in- 
deed of  the  documentary  hypotliesis  does  appear  to  be  inconceivably 
arbitrary.  Wliy,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it  impossible,  or 
unlikely,  that  one  and  the  same  writer  should  use  bolA  names  for 
God,  without  in  all  cases  an  internal  reason  for  so  doing?  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  reason,  which  we  must  fairly  affirm  to  be  a  sufficient 
one,  for  the  use  of  one  or  other  name  in  preference.  In  other  cases 
the  names  are  used  in  almost  alternate  verses,  and  where  no  parti- 
cular internal  reason  demanded  the  one  oi  (he  other.  Yet  what 
more  natural  than  that  both  should  be  thus  used  indiscriminately? 
In  the  Psalms  the  reasons  may  be  traced  for  the  speeiid  usage  of  the 
two  names.  And  that  which  explains  the  usage  of  the  Fsalins  is 
in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  "Where  it  is  not,  the  assumption  is  surely  most  arbitrary, 
that  two  writings  must  come  from  different  writers,  because,  two 
names  of  God  existing,  first  one  ts  used  and  then  the  other,  without 
apparent  ground  in  the  context  for  ejtlier  preference. 

The  article  on  Noah,  hy  the  same  writer,  has  likewise  been  turned 
to  account  by  Dr.  Colenso.  It  is  a  strenuous  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  A  partial  Deluge  which,  destroying  tlie  whole  existing  race  of  men, 
was  otherwise  confined  to  a  single  and  narrow  locality.     Now,  here. 
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the  one  point  on  which  tlie  history  insists  is  the  total  destruction  oT 
man.  Anything  further  is  an  open  question.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  any  fnir  view  of  Inspiration,  that  we  should  suppose  the  inspired 
writ#r  to  know  colhternl  facts,  irrelevant  to  his  main  purpose.  It 
is  quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Bih)e  narra- 
tive reaches  only  to  a  flood  extending  over  a  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Provided  only  that  all  the  existing  race  of  men,  save  Noah 
and  his  company,  were  destroyed  by  it,  all  necessary  conditions  are 
satisfied.  Anything  beyond  may  be  left  to  critics  and  men  of  science 
to  settle  between  tiiein.  And  here,  thereforCj  we  acquit  Mr.  Pc- 
rowne,  whose  name  there  can  be  no  objection  to  oar  mentioning, 
since  it  has  already  been  brought  prominently  forward.  Of  the 
other  articles,  however,  which  we  have  mentioned  (and  there  may 
be  more),  we  can  but  express  a  sincere  regret  that  so  great  a  car- 
rencj  as  (his  book  wilt  confer  should  be  given  to  the  views  contained 
in  tbem. 

The  book  is  open  to  criticism  on  one  or  two  other  sides,  although 
to  wo  great  extent,  A  standard  encyclopjcdia  of  Biblical  learning 
ooght  to  set  forth  established  conclusions,  or  when  they  do  not 
exist,  then  impartial  statements  of  the  balance  of  evidence,  and  in 
either  case  to  keep  clear  of  controversy — we  mean  controversy  re- 
fpccliiig  facts — still  more  of  crotchety  or  personal  controversy.  Dr. 
Smith  has  largely  succeeded  in  so  doing.  But  Dr.  Tregelles  lias 
been  too  much  for  him.  Yet  really  we  might  be  content  to  6nd 
elsewhere  the  great  cause  of  Scrivener  n,  Tregelles.  And  another 
writer  has  wasted  an  angry  note  in  murdering  Dr.  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander. Another  dif&culty  in  the  editor's  way  is  of  a  dilTerent  kind. 
Dr.  Smith  has  apparently  found  it  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
a  Dictionary  and  a  collection  of  Essays.  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  so  far  holding  the  reins  loosely,  as  to  admit 
the  elaborate  hook  upon  Miracles  which  Bishop  Fitzgerald  has  con- 
tributed, or  the  valuable  and  learned  summaries  of  whole  volumes  of 
lore,  which  Mr.  Westcott  and  Dr.  Tregelles  and  Mr.  Deutsch  and 
Mr.  Thmpp  have  condensed  upon  the  literary  history  of  Texts,  and 
MS5.,  and  Versions,  and  Targums,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  They  are  not  exactly  articles  in  a  Dictionary,  which 
limply  record  isolated  facts  in  a  form  available  for  ready  reference- 
But  however  admitted,  Dr.  Smith's  readers  may  be  thankful  that 
tliey  are  ra. 

After  all,  it  most  be  remembered  tliat  the  knowlcdga  ot  V'ftft'Viv^^ft 
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liere  communicated  is  but  the  porcli  (o  the  inner  sanctuary.  It  will 
be  useful  nccnrdiiig  as  it  is  useJ.  The  mnre  we  know  of  the  outer 
shell  of  the  Biblcj  the  more  we  may  know  intelligently  the  bearings 
and  connection  of  lliat  true  knowledge  of  Scripture  which  is  its 
kernel.  And  a  learned  clergy  and  a  learned  laity  may  be  a  safe- 
guard against  sceptical  attacks,  such  as  could  not  be  found  else- 
where. But  in  these  days  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
this  critical  knowledge  is,  after  all,  subordinate  to  higher  purposes; 
and  that  it  is  not,  and  must  not  be  supposed  to  be,  theology. 


HISTORICAL  ETIDENCES  OF  THE  TRUTH  OP 
THE  SCRIPTURE  RECORDS". 

Bampton  Lecttres  are  taking  a  fresh  start.  They  had  almost 
become  proverbial  as  types  of  tlie  dull  and  feeble — so  much  or- 
thodoxy, and  well  if  it  was  orthodoxy,  done  to  order — and  gal- 
vanised only  into  fitful  spasms  of  life  by  occasional  comet-like 
exhibitions  of  a  different  class.  People  bought  them  to  fill  up 
their  seta,  but  scarcely  on  other  grounds.  But  last  year  (in  spite 
of  the  preposterous  misunderstandings  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  of 
Fraser),  and  this  year  upon  a  subject  within  easy  range  of  even 
the  plainest  understandings,  we  have  two  works  upon  two  different 
branches  of  Christian  evidences,  each  of  them  in  power  and  in 
learning  commanding  a  far  wider  and  dee[}er  interest,  atid  doing 
effectually  (as  Cnnon  Bampton  designed)  the  very  work  which  the 
exigencies  of  religious  thought  at  the  present  time  require. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two 
series.  History  now,  takes  the  place  of  metaphysics  then.  For 
the  internal  evidence  of  last  year,  we  have  in  the  present  such  as 
is  purely  external,  Tor  the  indirect  and  preliminary  argument, 
which  puts  an  opponent  out  of  court  by  shewing  that  he  lias  no 
locus  standi,  we  have  now  direct  and  affirmative  testimony  to  the 
actual  veracity  of  the  Scriptures.  And  a  catalogue  of  particulars 
which  a  methodical  mind  strives  hard  to  relieve  from  dryness, 
succeeds,  in  Mr.  Rnwlinson's  volume,  to  a  display  of  argumcntaUve 

'  "  The  Hiatoricul  Evidence*  of  the  Truth  of  ibe  Snriptare  Recordi  atated  anew, 
with  Sppcinl  Bifeienre  to  the  Doubts  and  DJieOTeriei  of  Moikm  Times."  lij 
Geurge  Rawliiison,  M.A.,  lale  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Eicler  College.  Being  the 
Bampton  Leclurei  fat  1839.     (Hutray  ;  «nd  J.  tl.  and  J.  Paikei.) 
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subtlely,  the  very  surpasBitig  ingenuity  of  whicli  constituted  in 
itself  B II  actual  thelariciLl  excellence  in  Mr.  Mansel's.  But  altliougli 
of  ft  perfectly  different  atyle  of  merit,  the  present  series  of  Lectures 
fills  its  own  proper  niche  adequnteiy  and  effectively.  It  possesses, 
no  doubt,  an  adventitious  interest,  in  addition  to  its  more  solid 
merits.  It  contains,  in  an  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  tiprieis 
of  ihc  historical  evidence  to  Scri|iture,  whicii  lias  risen,  iis  it  were, 
from  the  grave  to  confound  ihe  sceptic,  ihroui^h  tiir  H.  Ituwlijismi's 
labours  and  Mr.  Layard's  and  those  of  other  savans  m  the  cunei- 
fonn  writings,  such  as  Dr.  Hincks  and  Mr,  Fox  Talbot.  And 
people  will  cagerlv  turn  to  it,  in  order  to  see  for  themselves  whnt 
additional  nealtli  of  testimony  bus  beeu  actually  gained  iu  a  way 
BO  surprising  and  so  unimpeacbable. 

But  the  work  takes  a  wider  range  than  that  of  merely  exhibiting 
the  results  of  cuneiform  deciphering,  and  possesses  a  more  [>ermanent 
value  than  that  which  arises  from  its  being  the  only  present  popular 
source  of  a  special  clnss  of  curious  informatioci.  It  professes  to  state 
aiiew  the  whole  scheme  of  historical  evidence,  internal  and  external, 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  waiving  the  assumption  of  ijispira- 
tion;  and  to  meet  the  mythical  theories  of  Sirauss  and  De  Welto 
and  ulhets  with  respect  to  the  New,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament. 
Omitting  nil  question  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, it  sifts  the  evidence  for  historical  statements  respecting  past 
beta,  and  these  alone.  And  while  perforce  lacking  detail  and 
minuteness,  such  as  would  be  more  properly  demanded  from  a  work 
after  the  model  of  Shuckford,  Prideaux,  or  Stnckhouse,  it  succeeds 
fairly  in  its  avowed  object  of  comprising  within  one  volume  an 
outline  of  its  own  particular  class  of  testimony. 

We  say  Mr.  ilawHnson  succeeds  _/yiiV(fy  in  his  self-imposed  task. 
But  B  less  ambitious  aim,  and  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  execu- 
tion, would  have  resulted,  as  it  strikes  us,  in  a  work  both  more 
interesting  and  taking  higher  rank.  And  some  of  the  notes  givo 
proof  of  Mr.  ILmliuson's  ability  to  produce  such  a  work.  But  to 
exhibit,  >9  he  strives  to  do,  without  omission,  or  without  laying 
a  writer  open  to  the  charge  of  slurring  over  difBculties,  the  whole  of 
two  aucb  vast  subjects  as  I,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Scriptures, 
U  •  body  of  documents  bearing  witness  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other  J  and  2,  the  entire  range  of  external  testimony  borne  to  them 
by  proboe  history,  would  require  a  dozen  volumes  instead  of  one. 
To  do  (or  all  tlie  boolcs  vf  llin  Bible  what  a  Valej  kuOl  %^!>\vlv>V,* 
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again  Biscoe,  have  partially  done  for  some  or  for  one,  and  to  com- 
prise  besides  that,  and  in  one  octavo  volume,  the  digested  and 
corrected  results  of  all  the  historical  lore  of  the  folios  of  Pridenux 
and  Ilia  more  modern  successors,  together  with  the  large  sinouut  of 
additional  information  derived  from  the  decipliering  of  hieroglyphics 
and  cuneiform  inscri|)lions,  to  say  nothing  of  other  sources — is 
a  task  beyond  even  the  learning,  and  great  methodising  and  sjstc- 
watisiiig  powers,  possessed  by  Mr.  Uawlinson,  Both  in  the  present 
volume,  and  in  the  appendices  to  his  Herodotus,  the  capacity  shewn 
ot  clearly  saying  much  in  a  little  space,  and  of  condensing  par- 
ticulars Into  a  marked  and  well-drawn  summary,  is  singularly  great. 
But  llr.  Uawlinson  has  here  taxed  bis  powers  with  a  task  beyond 
the  ability  of  anybody  to  accomplish  to  entire  satisfaction.  And  we 
cannot  but  think  that  had  he  elaborated  in  minute  detail  the  pecu- 
liar subject  which  circumstances  have  doubly  connected  with  his 
name — the  results,  as  regards  Scripture,  of  cuneiform  discoveries — 
it  would  have  been  a  better  choice,  both  for  the  public  and  for  bis 
own  reputation;  and  would  have  issued  in  a  more  striking  and 
picturesque  volume  of  lectures.  He  would  then  have  built  up  for 
ever  one  great  bulwark  of  the  edifice  of  Christian  evidences,  which 
would  have  remained,  like  Palej's  llora  FaulincE,  stamped  with 
his  name  as  his  special  work;  instead  of  accomplishing,  wilb  an 
unavoidable  degree  of  superficiality,  a  larger  task,  to  be  ranked 
eimply  as  one  among  the  many  able  but  necessarily  indistinct  out- 
lines of  one  wliole  department  of  such  evidences. 

But  however  tins  may  be,  the  Lectures,  in  what  they  do  accom- 
plish, Jiave  a  special  and  n  great  value.  They  recall  men's  minds 
from  what  may  be  called  t!ie  subjective  mode  of  writing  history — 
of  late  BO  much  in  vogue — to  the  old-fashioned  wisdom  of  believing 
what  we  are  told,  bo  that  the  authority  who  tells  it  be  worthy  of 
credit,  The  a  priori  principle  of  criticising  truth  itself,  ns  well  as 
the  evidences  of  truth,  has  been  reduced  within  its  projrer  bounds 
by  Mr.  Mansel  in  the  department  of  theological  doctrine.  It  meets 
with  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rawliusou  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Scripture  history. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  find  oneself  again  among  one's  school- 
boy acquaintances  of  the  Assyrian  aiid  Egyptian  monarchs,  yet  not 
(as  before)  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  blunders  and  truths  were  all 
put  upon  a  level,  and  everything  that  anybudy  had  written  in  any 
century,  all  reckoned  for  gospel  alike,  but  witli  a  veil-sifted  basis 
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of  good  criticnl  history  to  rest  upon,  and  actual  "bricks"  (but  in 
this  case  inscribed  bricks)  to  teslify  to  that  liistory.  Here,  in 
Mr.  Rawlinsoii's  iifiges,  we  have  evidence  starting  up  from  a  place 
and  position  removed  unanswerably  out  of  tlie  very  reach  of  even 
a  suspicion  of  collusion,  to  nearly  every  point  upon  wliicli  profane 
history  could  be  expected  to  speak.  To  conOne  ourselves  to  cunei- 
furm  discoveries,  we  btive  leslimoiiy,  first,  to  Cliednrlaomer,  Iiia 
nation,  and  bis  western  expediLion.  We  have  lcsiiuion|  of  a  similar 
nature  strongly  corroborating  both  the  geography  and  ethnology  of 
the  Scripture  respecting  the  land  of  Chaldfea  in  the  same  early 
times  1  aud,  more  siill,  respecting  the  broad  divisions  of  races  of 
mankind  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Qeneais.  Passing  to  the  next 
|)oint  of  connection  between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  history,  we  find 
Jehu  (called  "the  son  of  Omri,"  with  a  degree  nnd  kind  of  in- 
accurncy  strongly  corroborative  of  the  honesty  nnd  competency  of 
the  witness),  and  we  have  also  Meniihern,  Hezekiah  (Sennacherib's 
enemy),  and  Maiiasseh  (as  tributary  to  E^arhaddon),  actually  men- 
tioned b;^  name  upon  Assyrian  monuments.  We  have  the  6en- 
badad,  who  was  Almb's  foe,  also  mentioned  by  name,  and  as  king 
of  Damascus,  and  as  warring  with  Assyria  nt  tlic  bead  of  confederate 
kings,  and  with  armies,  including  (at  one  time  so  many  as  1. 100) 
chariots;  and  we  have  also  Hazael  by  name  as  his  successor. 
Passing  on  a  century  later,  we  find  Put  (probably)  taking  tribute 
from  Betb-Kbumri — tJie  House  of  Omri — ur  Samaria.  And  tbeniie- 
furward,  being  precisely  the  period  where  Assyrian  history  and 
Jewiah  become  closely  iulcrmirigled,  and  wliere  a  false  record  would 
be  certain  of  detection,  the  points  of  iJc-ntity  increase  in  partic- 
olaritjT,  and  multiply  in  number,  while  the  discrepancies  are  few 
and  unimportant.  And  we  have  from  the  monuments,  Tiglatb 
Pilescr'a  invasions  of  Kezin,  of  Damascus,  and  of  Israel,  with  the 
mistake  (valuable  rather  as  a  proof  of  independence  tban  material 
a>  a  discrepancy)  of  Mcnahem  instead  of  Pekab  —  Slialma  noser's 
•lege  of  Samaria,  which  remained,  however,  for  Sargon  to  take — 
Sargon's  capture  of  Ashdod,  and  planting  of  colonists  in  his  newjy- 
accjuired  dominion  of  Media — the  firal  expedition  of  Sennacbt^nb 
kgainat  Hezckiali,  with  its  details,  exact  in  all  points,  even  to  num- 
bers,  except  in  the  number  of  talents  of  silver  exacted  from  Heze- 
kiah— the  coptivity  of  Manassch  by  Esarhaddon,  carried  by  that 
monarch  to  Babylon,  _where  be,  and  of  tlie  Assyrian  monatchs  V\a 
alone,  lud   a  irnhce,  and  occasioually  Jicld  \iia  couiV — ^w  'wi.'^ft 
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pendent,  and  to  Assyria  hostile,  nioiiarcby  of  Merodach  Baladan  at 
Babylon — the  exact  chronology,  harmonising  with  Scripture,  of  the 
succession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Eviluierodach — the  nature  of  the 
Chaldiean  learning  and  learned  order,  exactly  agreeing  with  tlie 
Book  of  Daniel — an  almost  cerlaiu  allusion  in  an  inscription  of ' 
Nebuchadnezzar's  to  that  monarch's  mysterious  sickness — Nezi- 
glissar  or  Nergal- Shar-Ezer,  called  by  Jeremiah  and  in  liis  own 
inscrtiitions  by  the  title  of  Kahmag — and  last,  but  not  least,  llie 
discovery  that  Belshazzar,  or  Bil-shar-uzur,  was  the  son  of  Nabo- 
nadius,  but  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  Berosua 
and  Daniel  are  tiierefore,  after  all,  at  one  in  their  account  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  And  to  set  against  this  minute  and  long- 
couliuucd  harmony  there  is,  (besides  the  two  small  discrepancies 
already  noticed,  and  some  unimportaut  chronological  difficulties 
referred  to  in  a  note,)  merely  the  one  negative  fact,  most  ohviousljr 
explicable,  of  the  omission  by  Sennacherib  to  notice  bis  own  second 
and  unfortunate  expedilion  against  Hezckiah;  while  the  points  of 
union  are  of  the  minute,  incidental,  and  undesigned  kind  of  which 
Faley  has  both  signalised  and  exemplilied  the  strong  argumentative 
force  in  his  invaluable  hook.  We  share  Mr.  Kawlinson's  hopes 
that  some  further  discovery  may  yet  solve  the  only  remaining  Baby- 
lonian difficulty,  rendered  of  no  importance  as  a  difficulty  by  the 
discovery  above  noticed  respecting  Belshazzar — viz.  the  at  present 
insoluble  puzzle  about  Darius  the  Mede. 

Such  are  pretty  nearly  the  additional  facts  which  recent  Assyrian 
discovery  presents.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Ii,aw!iuson  had 
spared  us  a  httle  of  his  summary  view  of  other  kinds  of  evidence, 
and  had  enlarged  upon  this.  We  desiderate  some  account  of  tiie 
method  by  which  the  discoveries  have  been  made,  sucli  as  to  shew 
how  completely  unim])eachable  their  evidence  is.  We  desiderate, 
also,  some  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  inscriptions 
have  been  deciphered ;  so  as  to  shew  that  the  previous  Scriptural 
or  other  knowledge  of  the  decipherer,  however  much  it  may  have 
suggested,  and  legitimately  suggested,  the  line  of  inquiry  to  be 
pursued,  has  not  been  imported  iJito  the  inscriptions,  but  leaves 
their  witness  absolutely  independent.  We  should  have  been  more 
thankful  to  him,  also,  had  he  worked  out  more  fully  but  in  the 
same  spirit  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  those  of  which  he  has  given 
us  specimens  in  note  87  to  Lecture  II.,  and  note  86  to  Lecture  IV. 
And,  in  short,  a  full  exposition  of  the  one  subject  would  have  more 
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completely  answered  our  hopes,  than  one  which  is  obliged  to  pass 
over,  tieeo  pede,  not  only  otlier  topics  requiring  elucidation,  but 
even  historical  ones. 

The  hare  mention  of  geology,  without  any  explanation  of  geolo- 
gical difficulties  respecting  the  Creation,  or  of  the  recent  (although, 
no  doubt,  unsound)  speculations,  based  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Homer,  and  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes;  the  equally  bare  mention 
of  Lieut.  Lynch's  most  interesting  exploration  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
unaccompanied  hy  any  elucidation  of  the  features  which  distinguish 
that  locality  from  other  {at  first  sight  most  similar)  salt  lakes — 
as,  e,ff.,  Lake  Van — these  and  other  incomplete  ajid  cursory  state- 
meuts  of  the  same  kind,  point  to  an  error,  not  in  Mr.  Kawlinson'a 
treatment  of  his  subject — for  they  are  topics  that  do  not  properly 
l)etong  to  it — but  in  the  plan  itself  of  his  work.  While  the  brief 
allusion  (in  a  note,  and  that  imperfectly)  to  such  a  matter  as  the 
discrepancy  between  Scripture  history  and  prophecy  ou  the  subject 
of  Kebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Fliaraoh- 
llophra,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  version  of  the  events  of  that 
period  given  by  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  strikes  us  as  a  dis- 
tinct imperfection  in  the  book  itself.  We  mention  it  because  we  do 
Dot  think  it  stands  alone. 

A  hostile  or  sceptical  critic  might  find  other  unnoticed  difBculties. 
At  the  same  time,  the  task  which  the  Lecturer  has  chosen  for 
himself,  is  one  so  useful,  with  a  view  to  the  present  state  of  his- 
torical science  in  its  reflex  effect  upon  theology ;  he  has  so  ably 
applied  to  Scripture  history  the  well-balanced  principles  by  which 
rrccnt  thinkers  have  preserved  the  good  but  rejected  the  evil  of 
the  Nicbuhrian  school — and  he  has  infused  into  his  work  such  an 

'■mount  of  solid  good  sense,  that  it  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
thit  we  make  any  apparently  ungracious  criticisms.  His  volume 
*ill  help  powerfully,  we  trust,  to  restore  at  Oxford  the  wholesome 
tone  of  historical  faith,  ithich  the  recent  tendency  of  speculation 
his  assuredly  shaken  more  than  is  right:  whde  the  critical  and 
intellii^nt  spirit  which  pervades  it  will  place  it  above  the  sneer  of 

'toe  would-be  rationalist,  and  enable  it  to  neutralise  the  evil  in- 
fluences which  have  been  distilled  into  second-rate  English  litcra- 
tnre  from  the  Bunsens,  the  Von  Boblcns,  and  the  De  Wcttes  of  our 
Ocnnan  kinsfolk. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  DIVINE  AND 
HUMAN  ELEMENTS  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE'. 

As  of  religion  in  general,  so  of  the  Holj  Scriptures.  It  is  a  fi 
requisite  to  any  fair  reasoning,  that  the  stress  of  the  argument 
removed  from  isolated  and  negative  objections  and  diiBculties,  and 
laid  upon  the  broad  and  positive  foundation  of  the  whole  case  t-okeii 
together.  Grant  that  St.  Stephen  did  appear  to  have  put  one  name 
for  another  in  the  course  of  a  speech, — or  that  St.  Luke  in  one 
short  parenthesis  so  expressed  himself  as  to  look  at  first  sight  guilty 
of  an  anachronism  about  a  Roman  Governor, — yet  the  impression 
made  h'j  such  instances  «iil  differ  by  the  whole  difference  between 
scepticism  and  faith,  to  the  mind  that  dwells  primarily  upon  cap- 
tious details  of  the  sort,  and  to  that  which  listens  to  them  from  the 
secure  eminence  of  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  the  positive 
claims  of  Scripture  upon  its  belief.  Tiie  mind  of  a  believer,  who 
knows  Whom  and  what  he  has  believed,  may  well  be  content  to 
wait  for  the  solution  of  petty  and  external  difliculties,  in  the  safe 
expectation  that  (as  has  been  the  fact  with  the  two  instances  named) 
such  solution  really  exists,  and  will  some  day  be  discovered,  or  if 
not,  it  does  not  matter.  Moral  arguments  are  unlike  mathematical 
ones.  The  flaw  tliat  would  vitiate  the  latter,  leaves  the  former  uu- 
'shaken,  and  simply  seta  the  mind  upon  further  inquiry,  without 
robbing  it  of  that  which  still  rests  upon  its  own  wide  and  proper 
foundations.  The  Bible  is  not  the  less  divine,  to  the  mind  that  has 
grasped  the  broad  features  of  its  divinity,  merely  because  in  this  or 
that  unimportant  detail  there  remain  apparent  discrepancies  that  as 
jet  have  no  solution. 

On  this  ground  the  order  of  Dr.  Hannah's  work  is  a  wise  and 
sound  one.  He  begins,  after  preliminary  statements  and  definitions, 
hy  exhibiting  the  broad  proofs  of  Divine  origin  patent  in  the  Scrip- 
tures taken  as  a  whole.  And  only  upon  tlie  basis  thus  laid  does  he 
proceed  to  discuss  the  human  side  of  the  Bible,  and  to  provide  due 
answers  and  limitations  for  the  human  character  is  tics  which  are 
either  alleged  to  exist  or  do  in  fact  exist  in  it.    Let  us  consider  how 

•  ' '  The  Relilion  belween  the  Diiine  4Dd  Humxn  ESementi  in  Holy  Scriptnte." 
Eight  Lecture!  ptcaclied  before  llie  Unirenii;  of  Oxrord  in  the  year  IHU3,  on  Ibe 
FgundnliDH  of  the  lale  Rev.  JuliD  Bampton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Saliabtiiy.  By  Jolia 
Hinniili,  D.C.L ,  WnTit^D  of  Trinity  College,  ClenHlmoiid,  and  Paataniao  Pcofea- 
■or  DfTtieotogy  ;  late  FellDW  at  Lincoln  College,  OxfoiiJ.     (Murray .] 
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&r  he  has  adequately  and  soundly  stated  both  portions  of  this  great 
ugtiment. 

1.  We  note,  first,  the  omission  by  Dr.  Hannah  of  the  whole  topic 
of  testimony — the  testimony  of  tlie  Church  to  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  as  well  as  to  its  canon, — the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
to  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  the  account  given  of  the  nature 
&nd  channel  of  their  message  by  men  whose  divine  commission  is 
already  and  independently  estabhshed, — the   testimony,  above  all, 
both  of  the  Apuslles  and  of  our  Lord  Himself,  to  ti)e  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  by  analogy  of  the  New  also. 
We  note  the  omission  also  of  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  that 
inward  teilimony,  which  is  among  the  highest  arguments  to  the  be- 
liever, but  is  of  a  nature  to  be  unavailable  in  reasoning  with  the 
nnbehcver.    The  latter  is,  of  course,  rightly  omitted  in  an  argumen- 
tative treatise.     For  the  former,  we  siiould  have  been  disposed  to 
accept  or  suggest  tiie  plea  that  eight  lectures  cannot  cover  the  whole 
of  such  a  subject,  were  it  not  that  such  outward  testimony  is  in 
point  of  fact  the  main  bulwark  of  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
to  which  other  arguments  appealing  to  the  reason  of  the  case  arc 
nther  supplementary.     We  are  not  left  to  guess  or  infer  that  the 
Scriptures  are  inspired,  upon  consideration  of  their  presenting  phe- 
nomena transcending  human  powers.     We  have  not  eiiher  to  find 
onl  that  they  were  from  God,  or  to  measure  the  quality  and  extent 
of  their  Divine  element,  in  the  first  instance,  by  observing  that  they 
aie^and  in  what  ways  they  are — miraculous.     lUther  we  are  told 
upon  competent  authority  that  they  do  come  from  Qod,  and  for 
»h»l  purpose,  and  {to  some  extent)  in  what  way  ;  and  are  then  put 
upon  confirming,  and  adding  precision  to,  the  truth  thus  known  and 
believed,  by  our  own  observation  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Hannah,  however,  has  perhaps  made  a  wise  choice  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  opinion.  Ho  scarcely  sketches  out  the  whole  nrga- 
ment  He  dwells,  instead,  upon  those  separate  features  of  Holy 
Scripture,  each  of  which  implies  its  Divine  origin.  He  addresses 
himself  to  a  tone  of  mind  which  rebels  against  authority,  and  he 
eaUs  u]x>n  men  who  insist  upon  reasons,  to  see  in  Scripture  plain 
proofs  of  ita  being  objectively  from  God.  These  proofs  arc  found — 
1,  in  a  comparison  between  the  amount  and  kind  of  religious  and 
aotal  truth  existing  outside  Scripture  during  the  historical  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  that  which  is  found  in  Holy 
Scripture  itself;  2,  in  the  fearless  statement,  throughout  S«\^\.urt, 
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of  each  of  the  double  aspects  of  all  truths  relating  to  Qod  or 
humau  relalioiis  to  God,  while  merely  human  speculation  has  inva- 
riably dwelt  upon  one  side  only  of  such  truths,  to  the  detriment  or 
exclustOD  of  the  other — e.g.,  free  will  as  agaiust  Divine  ommpotence, 
or  tiie  reverse;  and  3,  in  the  double  sense  of  Scripture,  whereby  it 
■  is  manifest  that  the  Bible  was  written  with  a  clear  apprehension 
,  from  the  beginning  of  the  whole  aeries  of  Divine  dispensatioiis/l 
altliough  such  apprehension  was  clearly  beyond  the  reacli  of  its  human 
writers.     Now,  the  main  point  to  be  established  by  tliese  facts  re-^ 
Bpecting  the  Bible  is  the  impossibility  of  their  being  the  product  of 
even  the  highest  form  of  human  thought,  while  at  the  same  time 
human  thought  accepts  and  recognises  them,  when  presented  to  it . 
(which  is  ill  that  case  the  only  alternative)  from  without  by  an  ob 
jeclive  revelation  from  God.    And  so  far,  althougli  the  subject  might 
have  been  cast  into  a  more  stirring  and  persuasive  form,  Dr.  Han- 
nah's argument  is  substantially  unanswerable.     The  contrast,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  might  have  been  worked  out  more  rhetorically  witbont 
any  sacrifice  of  logic.     But  the  presumption  is  overwhelming,  and 
amounts  to  moral  certainty,  when  we  compare  on  the  one  hand  the 
religion  and  morality,  the  views  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  of  J 
human  relations  to    God,  and  the   systematic   prophecies   of  soma 
1,500  years,  presented  to  us  by  one  isolated  and  narrow-minded 
race,  distinguished  by  no  other  intellectual  pre-eminence  whatever,  I 
and  on  the  other,  the  pitiful  mixture  of  folly,  error,  and  foulness,! 
whicli  formed  the  result  of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  most  intellec-j 
tual  races  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  a  further  result  from  at  least  the  second  and  thirdj 
of  the  topics  in  rjucstion ;  and  one  which  does  not  suQiciently  oc- 
cupy Dr.  Hannah's  attention,  while  it  is  indeed  a  litlle  inconsistent 
with  the  tendency  of  some  of  his  views  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
volume.    For,  surely,  the  necessary  inference  from  the  (so  to  call  it) 
metaphy.sical  accuracy  of  Scripture  language,  and  from  its  prophetic  I 
character,  reaches  not  simply  to  inspiration,  but  to  inspiration  of] 
words.     Now  Dr.  Uannah  strikes  us  as  making  too  light  of  ver- 
bal inspiration.     He  condemns,  and  on  good  grounds,  the   dic- 
tation theory,  as  it  is  culled.      But   the  dictation  theory  is  one 
thing,  and  verbal  inspiration  another.     And  orthodos  or  would- 
be  orthodox  theorists  (we  do  not  mean  Dr.  Hannah)  are  just  at 
present  confounding  the  two.     Even  Dr.  Vaughan  appears  to 
80.     Yet  surely,  if  it  is  possible  to  inspire  ideas  into  a  human  a 
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wilhont  interfering;  with  its  individual  liumnn  cliaracter,  it  is  equally 
possible  to  inspire  words  under  a  like  condilion.    The  dictation 
theory  means,  that  the  human   writer  is  passive   and  colourless. 
Verbal  inspiration  means,  that  as  the  mind,  so  the  words,  of  that 
writer,  are  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  express  the  mind  of  the  ' 
Spirit,  yet  without  any  infringement  upon  the  human  individuality  f 
of  the  writer,  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.     And  Dr. 
Hannah's  argamcnts,  had  he  pressed  them  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusion, carry  verbal  inspiration  with  them.   But  he  does  not  so  press 
theui.     Tet,  assuredly,  as  words  alone  convey  to  us  ideas,  without  • 
verbal  inspiration  we  cannot  understand  what  inspiration  is  worth. 

2.  The  second  portion  of  the  lectures  discusses  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  Bible.  Having  establisiied  the  primary  and  essential 
truth  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,  it  comes  next  to  examine 
what  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  Divine  message  by  the  fact  of 
in  being  delivered  through  men.  And  here  again,  while  agreeing 
with  Dr.  Hannah's  main  position,  objections  strike  us  with  respect 
to  the  way  in  which  he  works  it  out.  He  affirms  absolutely  both 
llio  Divine  and  the  human  element.  He  objects  to  any  attempt  at 
drawing  a  line  between  them.  So  far  as  this  means  that  it  is  im- 
posaible  to  include  their  mutual  limits  within  the  bonds  of  a  defini- 
tion, the  position  is  a  wise  and  a  sound  one.  But  Dr.  Hannah 
cannot  bat  admit  that  some  ascertainable  limitations  exist,  which  (as 
in  the  parallel  and  analogous  case  of  the  Incarnation  itself)  are  both 
capable  of  statement  and  must  be  stated.  And  tiiough  he  does  not 
bring  out  such  limitations  with  sufficient  explicitness,  yet  he  him- 
self implies  them.  He  speaks  of  a  "  Divine  decorum,"  for  instance, 
which  must  needs  be  preserved.  He  implies  that  mistakes  of  fact 
cannot  rightly  be  imputed  to  Scripture  writers,  He  argues,  that 
their  language  on  scientific  topics,  of  which  the  true  theory  was  not 
jet  known  to  their  several  ages,  is  "optical,"  or  "phenomenal." 
In  other  words,  he  affirms  its  freedom  from  real  i  in  perfection.  In 
*U  these  ways  he  does  limit,  and  must  rightly  limit,  the  effect  of  the 
human  element  upon  the  Divine.  And  thus,  while  rather  disclaim- 
ing the  right  to  do  so,  he  does  appear  to  us,  in  effect,  to  accomplish 
tha  very  task  which  in  truth  it  was  his  business  to  accomplish. 

There  remain,  however,  two  most  important  points  where  Dr. 
Hannah's  conclusions  are  open  to  criticism.  1.  He  appears  to  re- 
gird  the  Ist  chapter  of  Genesis  as  "a  formula"  under  which  the 
cteation  may  be  presented  to  human  intellects,  and  tiollviu^  'oun's. 
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Nfly,  he  seems  in  one  passage  to  extend  this  unhistorical  character 
to  bU  the  first  four  cha|)ters  of  the  book.    And  his  ground  for  doing 
so  is,  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  reveal  physical  science,  but  ^ 
religion.     He  appears  to  think,  indeed,  that  tiie  liistorj?  of  the  crea-fl 
tion  is  parallel,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  such  an  expression  as  "  the  sun  ^ 
rises" — i.e.,  that  it  tells  us  a  truth,  but  under  language  tliat  is  not 
true ;  and  that  the  whole  of  what  is  intended  to  be  taught  bj  it  is, 
that  God  made  the  world,  and  similar  theological  doctrines.     Hia 
view  is,  iii  fact,  parallel  lo  Dr.  Rorison's,  who  regards  the  history  as 
a  psalm  and  not  a  history.     Now,  beyond  dispute,  the  1st  chapter 
of  Genesis  does  not  leach  geology.     Nay,  fnrther,  it  takes  the  uni- 
verse as  it  appears  to  ordinary  and  unscientific  eyes,  and  speaks  ac- 
cordingly.   But  if  Dr.  Hannah's  "  formula"  means  that  the  several 
six  days'  acts  of  creation  are  a  mere  way  of  expressing  the  general 
I  fact  of  God's  creating  the  world,  without  any  special  historical  fact  ^ 
.corresponding  to  them,  then  we  must  say  that  he  appears  to  osfl 
to  allow  an  infringement  upon  that  "Divine  decorum"  elsewhere 
afliruied.     If  he  only  means  that  those  several  facts  are  described  as 
tliey  would  have  appeared  to  a  human  spectator,  and  so  in  "  pbeno- 
nienal"  language,  then  (lie  phrase  is  an  unfortunate  one.     But  (3) 
we  turn  lo  a  yet  more  important  lecture,  that  on  the  moral  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture.    And  here  Dr.  Hannah's  view  is  put  in  an  original 
Btid  forcible  way.     He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  men  were  sunk  in 
wickedness,  and  had  to  be  drawn  upwards  gradually  to  a  pure  mo- 
rality.    He  argues,  therefore,  that  acts  are  praised,  not  absolutely, 
bat  relatively  lo  the  doer— that  the  principle,  e.g.,  of  faith  or  of  zeal, 
really  elicits  the  eulogistic  language,  while  the  faulty  developments 
of  that  faith  or  zeal  (as  in  Jael's  case)  are  not  included  iu  it,  and 
possibly  were  in  all  cases,  as  we  know  they  were  in  some,  con- 
demned in  express  terms,  altliougli  the  condemnation  is  not  re- 
corded.   Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  common,  and  more  direct 
and  complete,  explanation,  which  covers  a  very  largo  number  of 
cases,  does  not  cover  all.     The  offering  of  Isaac,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaaniles,  for  instance,  and  like  cases,  are  simply  trans- 
'ferred  out  of  the  category  of  wrong  into  that  of  right  by  the  mere 
(fact  of  God's  commandment.     But  this  does  not  cover  such  a  case 
as  Jnel's,  or  rather  such  a  description  of  Jael's  act  as  we  find  in  the 
eong  of  Deborah.     But  then,  why  are  we  required  to  say  that  the 
entire  feeling  of  Deborah's  song  is  right?     That  song  is  recorded 
in  inspired  Scripture.     So  are  many  acts  of  a  mixed  character  doi 
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by  men  sometimes  who  were  on  the  whole  on  God's  siJe.  "We  are 
not  therefore  required  to  believe  that  the  song  or  the  act  bo  re- 
corded rises  in  all  points  to  the  standard  of  Christian  mornlity,  nor 
yet  that  God  inspired  or  guided  the  pen  or  act  so  described.  Now 
Dr.  Hannah  appears  to  argue  as  though  the  whole  song  were  itself 
inspired,  and  provides  a  defence  for  it  on  that  assumption.  We 
would  prefer  to  transfer  his  defence  from  the  song  to  the  singer, 
and  to  say  that  feelings  such  as  Deborali  discloses  existed  indeed  in 
one  whom  God  on  the  whole  approved,  but  that  the  mixture  of 
eartldy  and  imperfect  feeling  in  her  was  not  tlierefure  approved  by 
Htm,  Neither  indeed  could  be.  But  we  must  cut  short  our  re- 
OiBrks,  and  say  in  conclusio'i,  lliat,  taken  altogether,  Dr.  Hannah 
has  produced  a  volume  of  great  power,  learnedly  and  soundly  main- 
taining the  great  outlines  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scrip* 
tare,  and  resting  on  positions  that  cannot  reasonably  be  put  aside 
bj  men  who  profess  to  judge  by  reason. 


MOUAL  DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BIBLE'. 

Dk,  HesseVs  brief  and  candid  volume  of  sermons  deals  with  one 
of  the  most  plausible,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous,  elates 
of  infidel  objections  lo  Hevelation.  And  it  does  so  in  a  spirit  tliat 
liu  not  always  been  common  among  defenders  of  the  truth,  as  well 
as  with  undoubted  freshness  and  vigour  of  thought.  It  addresses 
itself  lo  the  involuntary  aud  reluctant  sceptic  only, — to  the  good 
Kjrt  of  man  who  would  be  religious  if  (so  to  say)  he  could.  Ami 
it  starts  by  treating  iiis  difficulties  as  right  (speaking  generally)  in 
}vinciple,  but  wrong  tbrougli  misapprehension  of  the  case,  and  there- 
fore as  demanding  not  harsh  censure,  but  sympathising  explanation. 
Ita  line  of  argument,  accordingly,  amounts  in  brief  to  this — tliat  the 
nitiea)  teat  by  which  the  sceptic  of  this  class  claims  to  judge  of  rc- 
vdation  is,  or  may  bo  allowed  to  be,  in  itself  a  rightful  and  an  adc- 
ipule  criterion  of  the  truth,  but  that  in  this  particular  case  he  mis- 
apjilies  it.  A  few  words,  then,  first,  respecting  the  assumption  im- 
plied in  ibis  mode  of  stating  the  case ;  and  next,  res[>ecting  the  par- 

'  ••  JI««lDi(Heultie»  tonneelpd  Willi  ilie  Bible,  bein([  the  Dojle  Lecture*  fir  1871.'" 
PnMbadio  Itet  MiiJEsl>'iClia[iel  jil  Whitclull.  By  J.  A.  Uciirjr.  D.C.L..  Preodier 
U  Uw  ilm.  Society  et  CrBj'i  Inn,  &c   (S.P.C.K.  CUt'wliiii  tiilevico  CQa\ra\Vw«.'^ 
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ticular  explanations  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  volume.     Tfow^i 
certainly,  we  have  every  sympathy  with  the  moral  attitude — with  the 
ij&oi—oi  Dr.  Hcasey's  argument     It  is  not  ouly  more  persuasive, 
but  it  is  more  fwr  and  more  charitable,  to  answer  an  error  by  frankly 
admitting  that  element  of  truth,  the  perversion  of  which  is  at  iho 
bottom  of  almost  if  not  quite  all  error,  and  then  by  tracing  thej 
gradual  steps  through  which  the  unbeliever,  or  misbeliever,  baa  bee' 
led  insensibly  to  diverge  into  falsehood.     The  clear  aTialysis  of  the 
actual  generation  of  a  heresy,  or  an  untruthj  is  usually  the  most  con-^y 
vincing  mode  of  dispelling  it,  as  it  certainty  is  the  most  likely  to  pre-^| 
vail.     And  so  far,  therefore,  we  bearlily  agree  with  Dr.  Hesaey's^ 
view  respecting  what  he  calls  the  "  moral  treatment  of  the  unbe-^y 
liever."     That  view,  indeed,  rests  simply  upon  the  Christian  priit*^| 
ciple  of  judging  one's  neighbour  with  fairness  and  kindness,  as  well 
as  upon  the  argumentative  wisdom  of  putting  oneself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible at  an  opponent's  point  of  view,  in  order  beat  to  unravel  and  lay 
bare  the  half-views  and  one-sided  misapprehensions  which  have  made 
error  attractive  and  trutl)  repulsive  to  him.     But  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  the  unqualified  right  of  man's  moral  sense  to  judge  of  a  re- 
velation ^priori,  and  that  as  a  sole  judge,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
And  Dr.  Hessey,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  not  indeed  accepted  tbia 
principle  in  terms,  nor  even  committed  himself  to  it  either  abso- 
lutely or  designedly — indeed  we  feel  sure  he  would  largely  qualify  it 
did  the  question  come  expressly  before  him  for  discussion, — but  for 
alt  this,  iias  allowed  it  to  a  perilous  extent  iu  his  mode  of  statinj 
particular  difficulties. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  no  doubt  to  complain,  that  two  long 
and  complicated  subjects — viz.,  the  competence  of  the  instrument,      ii 
and  the  correctness  of  its  use  in  particular  cases — are  not  both^f 
bandied  at  length  in   a  single  volume,  which,  moreover,  circum-  ~ 
stances  compitled  to  be  a  short  one.     But,  at  least,  the  plea  of 
inadequacy  to  the  moral  aenae  itself  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been 
more  expressly  reserved,  as  lying  behind  the  special  explanations  of- 
fered for  each  difficulty.     The  Christian  apologist,  one  would  think, 
should  have  made  it  unmistakeably  ]>lain  that  he  was  simply  accept- 
ing bis  opponent's  claim  for  the  present  argument,  and  was  arguing, 
in  effect,  that  moral  difficulties  could  be  at  any  rate  met,  if  not^ 
wholly  explained,  even  were  the  assumption  allowed  that  we  werafl 
and  now  are  in  a  position  to  judge  fully  about  them.     And  in  one 
case,  at  all  events,  to  which  we  shall  recur  further  on.  Dr.  llessey 
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■eems  to  ns  to  labour  at  a  disadvanf^ge,  in  consequence  of  his  reti- 
cence upon  this  head.  No  douht,  of  the  two,  the  task  is  the  harder 
one  of  persuading  men  that  they  are  really  not  competent  mora! 
judges  of  the  acts  of  Almighty  God  in  themselves;  and  that  even 
in  respect  to  the  relations  of  those  acts  to  human  conduct,  tiieir 
cnpacily  of  judging  them  must  needs  be  subject  to  many  qualifica- 
tions. One  knows  too  well  the  outcry  raised,  for  instance,  against 
the  well-known  Bampton  Lectures,  by  men  whose  feelings  were 
stronger  than  their  heads,  and  in  whom  rhetoric  took  Ihe  pliice  of 
logic  But  the  subject  is  one  of  too  profound  an  importance  to  be 
surrendered  to  mere  declamation,  however  well  intended.  Of  course, 
when  we  say  that  God  is  just,  no  one  doubts  that  either  we  utter  a 
mere  verbal  truism, — i.e.,  notliing  at  all,  or  tlial  we  mean  to  say  lie 
is  just  according  to  a  conception  derived  from  our  own  sense  of  what 
justice  is.  But  it  is  surely  equally  self-evident  (hat  this  derived  con- 
ception must  needa  be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  existence  of  evil,  and  the  countless  ramifications 
into  wliich  that  enigma  branches  out,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  in 
itself  our  moral  sense  is  not  a  sullicient  measure  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God ;  even  if  it  were  not  self-evident  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  cannot  measure  His  infinite  Being.  And  even  if  it  were  such 
a  sufficient  measure,  wherever  it  is  within  our  power  to  apply  it  ade- 
quately, it  stands  to  plain  reason  that  we  are  no  judges  of  acts,  of 
which  we  know  hardly  an  infinitesimal  part  of  either  the  motives  or 
the  circumstances  or  the  eff'ects.  And  then  beyond  all  this,  the 
^■ctud  moral  judgments  of  most  men  fall  far  short  of  the  rightful 
•measure  of  even  our  human  moral  conceptions,  through  the  faulti- 
ness  of  the  individual,  or  the  current  moral  prejudices  of  this  or  thiit 
country  or  time.  It  must  be  fairly  said  that  tlie  risk  of  oQ'ence 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  suppress  or  keep  in  the  background  such 
important  considerations  as  these  really  arc.  We  do  not  indeed  for 
B  moment  suppose  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Hessey's  large  grasp  of  mind 
and  singularly  resolute  fairness  either  ignores  or  doubts  them  iit 
reality.  And  he  has,  in  truth,  in  some  sense  actually  handled  them 
in  treating  of  anthropomorphic  language  respecting  God.  But  in 
epite  of  this,  the  general  impression  left  by  his  treatment  of  special 
moral  difficullics  amounts  to  this — thai  the  sceptic  has  a  right  to  a 
•ufficient  moral  explanation  in  each  case,  and  that  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain such  an  explanation,  bo  is  justified  in  his  scepticism — a  position 
to  which,  thus  [lositively  stated,  we  most  scnoas\)|  (\eia\u. 
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If  we  turn  from  Ibis  preliminary  topic  to  the  snbatanee  of  the 
book,  in  its  replies  to  particular  cases,  it  must  be  owned  that  this 
primary  assumption  appears  to  have  led  in  one  instance  to  an  ex- 
planation which  it  ia  hard  to  accept.  Dr.  Heasey  defends  the  con- 
duct of  Abraham  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by  alleging 
that  Abraham  expectei]  throughout  thai  no  such  sacrifice  was  realty 
imposed  upon  him,  and  that  the  command  was — ^what  no  doubt  it 
actually  turned  out  to  be — an  appareut  but  not  a  real  trial  of  bis 
faitli.  One  can  only  say  that  this  is  not  what  the  narrative  says, 
Abraham  is  commended,  not  because  he  believed  that  God  could 
not  liave  commanded  in  reality  what  He  seemed  to  command,  but 

*  because   be  did  believe   tins,  and  because,  so  believing,   he  was 
'  thoroughly  willing  at  the  cost  of  liis  dearest  earthly  feelings  to  obey 

that  command.  Willi  ail  tliat  Dr.  Hessey  says  in  respect  to  the 
command  itself,  as  on  the  side  of  Almighty  God, — viz.,  tbat  tlie 
transaction  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
condemnation,  not  an  approval,  of  human  sacrifices, — we  heartily 
agree.  But  on  the  side  of  Abraham  the  question  is, — and  this,  too, 
is  the  more  pressing  modern  question, — whether,  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  matter  than  of  the  first  comm.-md,  he  was  morally 
right  in  his  entire  willingness  to  obey  that  command?  This  willing. 
neas  is,  indeed,  the  very  hinge  of  t!ie  whole  lesson — its  substance 
and  kernel.  And  Dr.  llesaey's  view  holds  only  upon  condition  of 
explaining  it  away.  Surely  the  one  and  only  answer  is,  that  the 
lives  of  all  men  are  God's  gift,  and  may  be  taken  away  by  Him 
when  and  how  He  will ;  and  that  Abraham,  knowing  from  long 
experience  the  messages  of  God,  and  knowing,  therefore,  certainly 
that  this  message  did  come  from  God,  was  ready  to  give  np,  and 
to  be  himself  the  means  of  giving  up,  that  wliich  he  loved  most 

*  dearly  upon  earth,  at  God's  plain  bidding.  Tlie  annlogoua  case 
now  would  be  if  a  parent,  with  tlie  deepest  love  for  his  child,  was 
yet  wholly  willing  to  resign  biin  into  God's  hand,  and  to  send  him 
to  certain  death  for  God's  service,  and  in  order  to  do  His  will,  "We 
should  have  gone  on,  further,  to  add  to  this,  that  the  objector  ought 
to  remember  tbat  an  isolated  case  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  general 
rejection  of  the  Bible,  even  were  it  inexplicable  to  us, — that  many 
other  and  ulterior  purposes  may  have  been  subserved  by  tins  isolated 
act,  of  which  we  know  and  can  know  nothing,  wliile  of  some  we 
have  a  knowledge,  although  an  imperfect  one — as,  e.g.,  of  the  moral 

*  lessons  of  obedience  and  ot  faith  involved  in  it,  and  of  its  bearing 
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*  in  the  way  of  type  apon  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
nent, — that  an  isolated  act  again,  especially  when  we  consider  it  as 
a  whole,  constitutes  no  moral  rule,  involves  no  moral  deteriorutioii 
eoch  as  habitual  acts  would  produce,  stands  out  in  short  hy  itself, 
I  u  a  trisl  perhaps  of  our  own  faith  as  well  as  of  Abraham's,  but  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  precedent,  save  in  the  tempers  which  in  it  are  espe- 
cially commended, — and,  finally,  that  reasonable  humility  would  at 
the  worst  dwell  upon  its  own  incapacity  to  judge  of  the  acts  of  God, 
and  wonld  hold  fast,  in  spite  of  the  one  inexplicable  exception,  to 
the  manifest  love  and  goodness  of  God  as  set  forth  througiiout  the 
whole  Bible. 

The  other  Lectures  are  of  a  far  more  satisfactory  kind.  Tlicy 
seem  to  us,  indeed,  conclusive  in  their  several  subjects.  And  they 
are,  moreover,  plain  and  popular  in  style,  and  appeal  to  principles 
readily  comprehensible,  and  usually  accepted,  at  least  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  thinking  upon  such  subjects  at  all.  Perhaps  the  second 
and  third  Lectures  may  be  pointed  out  as  most  elTective,  although 
we  shoald  say  much  the  same  of  all.  The  book  we  do  not  doubt 
will  do  good  service,  with  those  who  are  open  to  fair  ami  humble 
rejection  upon  its  subject.  And  if  we  have  mainly  dwelt  in  our 
present  remarks  upon  points  wherein  we  cannot  quite  go  along  with 
its  able  Buthor,  it  has  arisen  at  once  from  the  parnmount  importance 
of  the  aubjoct  in  itself,  and  from  the  marked  power  and  excellent 
Spirit  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  appears  to  be  tlie  Qrst  only  of 
•  probable  series.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ilessey,  in  a  future  publication,  may 
anpplement  his  present  volume  with  a  discussion  of  the  topics  we 
have  ventured  to  indicate,  and  may  so  jierfect  the  great  service  he 
has  done  already,  in  this  as  in  many  other  publications,  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion. 


^    SCRIPTURE  AND  SCIENCE  NOT  AT  VARIANCE «. 

Takb  the  Old  'Welsh  Chronicle  from  which  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
noatb  borrowed  hia  Annals  of  King  Brutus  and  the  Trojan  Britons, 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  the  Laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  (if  any 
Welsh  Donaldson  can  distinguish  tiiem  from  those  of  llowel  Dlia); 

*  •■  Seri^re  tn  J  Science  out  at  Variance :  iritli  Rrmarki  on  the  Hiitoriinl  Cha- 
raeur,  I'lsnarj  Ii»|>initiun.  anJ  SurpassInK  Impoilancc.  of  Iho  {^arllii  Chapicn  ol 
Ormait."      hy  JiiliD  U,  I'nitt,   M.A.,  Archdiaion  of  Cnlciilla.      Fourtli  Kililiiiit,,, 
«ilk  iJrfiliaaal  lUuUanani.    (Loudon:  llatcliurda.    (.TaUaUn:  l.v^t^^ut&Cu.^f 
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mid  as  a  aequel,  a  selection  of  passages  from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
Cliroiiicle,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Geoffroi  Gaimar,  Hall,  Holin- 
slied;  throw  in,  witiiout  regard  to  dale,  tlie  poems  of  Caedinon, 
Sir  Tliomas  Here's  Utopia,  t!ie  Beggar's  Supplication,  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  lieligio  Medici,  and  a  series  of  the  strongest  of  the  Wick- 
liifite  or  LoUnrd  denunciations  of  monastic  or  Papal  corruption; — 
add,  at  a  Second  Part,  three  or  four  modern  biograpliies  of  good 
men  of  later  date,  Burton's  or  Palmer's  short  Church  History,  and 
a  dozen  short  didactic  or  expository  or  polemic  treatises,  like  Arch- 
bisliop  King  or  Mr.  Mozley  on  Predestination,  or  Bishop  Bull's 
Uttrmoma  Apogiolica,  and  (to  vary  the  school)  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Bishop  Davenant; — and  intersperse  tliis  medley  with  one  or 
two  of  the  best  extant  English  hortatory  letters,  like  tbat  of  Bir 
Philip  Sydney's  father,  written  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  One 
would  marvel  to  meet  with  such  a  strange  collection  bound  together 
itt  one  volume.  Yet  here  we  should  have,  roughly  and  not  quita 
chronologically  put  together,  a  loose  series  of  specimens  of  English 
literature,  English  in  origin  or  subject,  but  in  various  languages, 
culled  from  successive  periods,  and  combined  in  no  otlier  unity  than 
that  of  being  the  natural  results  of  the  development  of  the  mind  of 
a  single  nation — the  fruits  in  different  years  of  the  natural  growth 
of  a  single  tree. 

Now,  the  ultimate  point  to  which  modern  scepticiBm  tends,  is  to 
rciluce  the  Bible  precisely  to  the  level  of  such  a  collection  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  An  artificial  combination,  between  the 
boards  of  a  single  volume,  of  the  successive  natural  developments  of 
Hebrew  lilernture,  rodglily  agreeing  in  features  and  in  value  with 
the  several  constiluents  of  our  supposed  English  volume,  and  de- 
rived like  that  from  the  product  of  merely  human  causes,  exhausts 
the  definition  of  what  the  Bible  is,  according  to  "unfettered" 
modern  thought.  And  by  a  necessary  inference,  the  caucus  of 
interpretation  and  of  credibility  and  the  like,  which  any  one  would 
of  course  apply  to  our  supposed  volume,  are  to  be  applied  with 
equal  rigour  to  the  real  Scripture,  with  no  other  variation  than 
arises  from  the  difference  of  circumstances,  inspiration  or  direct 
Divine  interference  of  any  kind  not  being  one. 

Archdeacon  Pratt's  valuable  book  turns  its  attention  to  one  only 
of  the  departments  of  criticism  thus  suggested,  and  contains  indeed 
little  more  than  a  single,  or  at  most  two,  isolated  although  timely 
and  well-chosen  arguments  with  respect  to  that.     The  wonderful 
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map  which  depicts  Jetasalem  as  the  o^l^a.\6s  (or  centre)  of  a  world 
shaped  like  a  fiat  plate,  may  represent  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  writers  in  our  supposed  collection.  And  the  mnr- 
Tellous  woodcuts  in  the  margin  of  some  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Caxton'a  printing- pre ss,  the  one-footed  men  for  instaiicCj  whose 
single  supporter  was  so  large  that  the;  habitually  turned  it  over 
their  heads  at  night  and  made  a  tent  of  it,  may  perliups  serve  as 
a  correct  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  possessed  by 
some,  dated  far  later  in  its  successive  periods.  And  their  historical 
canons  were  parallel  with  those  that  ruled  their  belief  in  physical 
things.  Yet  we  do  not  discard  even  GeoJTrey  of  Monmouth  ab- 
solutely from  all  credibility  in  subjects  wiihiu  his  knowledge,  on 
account  of  his  manifest  ignorance  of  all  information  capable  of 
conftitating  him  a  competent  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  fictiona 
(the  deposits  of  older  generations)  which  he  retails.  The  licerature 
tre  have  catalogued  remains  at  least  subjectively  valuable,  and  in 
varying  degrees  objectively  so  too,  after  all  deductions.  But  we 
feci  under  no  tie  whatever,  on  that  account,  to  receive  as  certified 
truth  the  physical  or  ethnological  or  historical  statements  made  by 
■11  the  authors  comprised  iu  it.  We  believe  some  and  reject  others, 
according  to  the  separate  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  each.  Well, 
Uieii:  are  we,  in  the  matter  of  physical  or  ethnological  or  other 
historical  science,  to  treat  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  as  we 
abould  unhesitatingly  treat  either  our  friend  Geoffrey  with  his 
genuine  Welsh  capacity  of  legend-beheving,  or  more  sober-minded 
wtitcTs  of  his  or  even  a  later  date  in  respect  to  matters  not  then 
discovered  by  man  ?  It  is  sad  to  be  forced  to  believe  that  many 
an  litrndly  prepared  at  this  present  day  to  answer  such  a  (juestion 
in  the  affirmative,  to  take  our  argumenluta  ad  ahsiirdutrt  by  the 
bonia,  and  to  deal  with  our  caricature  as  though  it  were  an  actual 
•nd  solid  comparison. 

Of  the  manifold  subjects  which  this  broad  question  embraces, 
Archdeacon  Pratt  takes  the  one  department  of  the  apparent  collision 
between  early  Scripture  statements  and  the  discoveries  of  modern 
■cience,  physical,  ethnological,  historical.  And  he  mainly  conGiies 
himself  to  the  one  argument  of  an  appeal  to  the  past  relations  Ul 
thia  point  between  Science  and  Scripture,  as  supplyiiig  a  hopeful 
analogy  with  rei>j>ect  to  the  future.  Seiejjce,  he  says  in  elTect,  has 
hitherto  either  resulted  in  the  stripping  ofT  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture a  glosa  affixed  to  them  upon  extraneous  grouuds,  <k\\\ii\x  \}ca 
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words  themselves,  inlerpreted  with  the  utmost  catidour,  in  no  way 
require ;  or  if  it  ever  clashed  with  tlie  plain  substance  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Scripture,  it  has  fonnd  itself  compelled  in  course  of 
time,  upon  its  own  grounds,  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  adopt  at 
length  another  view  in  harmony  with  that  meaning.  And  if  this 
liad  been  the  case  invariiibij  ever  since  modern  science  could  be 
said  to  exist  at  all,  we  ma;  well  believe  that  it  will  be  so  still,  in 
spile  of  appearances  to  Ihe  contrary  if  such  exist,  (which  the  Arch- 
deacon denies).  And  to  this  argument — one  of  the  greatest  moral 
weight  if  well  made  out — one  indeed  of  the  countless  progeny  of 
Cherethites  and  Pelelliites  hegotlen  of  Butler's  immortal  argument, 
to  be  a  body-guard  to  David — the  Archdeacon  adds  one  other  of 
a  dillerent  kind,  not  so  telling  upoji  those  who  are  bia  opponents, 
though  more  valuable  still  in  itself — viz.,  that  which  is  derived 
directly  from  the  recognition  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  impugned  chapters  of  the  Old.  And  he  has  made 
out  both  this  and  the  former  argument  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
careful  and  exact  detail,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  in 
this,  the  fourth  edition  of  hia  book. 

We  conceive  that  a  fuller  working-out  of  the  analogical  argument 
itself  would  render  the  book  more  valuable  and  more  convincing. 
The  view  of  the  Archdeacon  (and  certainly  it  is  the  view  which  we 
take  to  be  that  of  Christian  men)  is,  that  ou  the  one  hand,  at  suc- 
cessive limes,  the  varying  ignorance  of  men  has  atfached  certain 
theories  upon  physical  or  other  non-religious  subjects  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  which  theories  have  dropped  off  as  men  learned  better. 
Scripture  itself  ail  the  wiiile  really  lending  them  no  countenance; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  theories  on  such  subjects,  really  con- 
tradictory to  Scripture  tightly  interpreted,  have  invariably  been 
found  in  lapse  of  time  to  be  false  on  purely  scientific  grounds. 
And  he  argues  that  as  this  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  so  may 
it  be  fairly  cipecled  that  it  will  be  hereafter  also.  A  word,  then, 
first,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  analogy  here  assumed ;  and  next, 
as  to  the  facts  alleged  to  make  it  out.  We  can  imagine  an  op- 
ponent saying  that,  in  fact,  there  is  not  an  analogy  between  the 
past  and  the  future  in  the  point.  Science,  hitherto,  has  never 
been  fairly  and  formally  measured  with  Scripture.  And  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  of  human  progress  in  the  matter  of  science, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  rather  those  of  contrast  than  of 
similarity  with  the  past.     The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  revival  of 
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literature.  And,  aa  a  resnlt  of  that  revival,  it  eaw  also  a  miglily 
revolution,  not  simply  in  the  details  but  in  the  principles  of  Scrip- 
ture exegesis.  The  present  century  for  the  first  time  sees  an  uu- 
precedented  development  of  physical,  philological,  ethnological, 
historical  science,  and  tliat  only  beginning  to  assame  anything  like 
its  just  proportions.  Is  not  the  truer  inference,  from  the  more  real 
analogy,  one  tliat  siiould  cspect  a  new  re-adjustment  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  in  conformity  with  this  new  access  of  knowledge? 
We  readily  admit  the  objection.  "VVe  fully  expect  that  the  effect 
npon  Scripture  of  knowledge  enlarged  in  one  direction  wilt  be  much 
what  has  been  already  the  effect  of  kiiowledge  enlarged  in  another. 
We  accept  the  conclusions  of  critical  philology  and  of  modern  his- 
toriciil  principles,  bo  far  as  lliey  are  sound,  as  we  accept  those  of 
physical  science,  ao  fnc  as  the  latter  has  attained  a  solid  fooling, 
and  can  prove  its  tiicia.  We  have  no  more  objection  to  atlmil  tlic 
Hew  lianilliiig  of  the  lirat  decade  of  Livy,  and  to  allow  of  analogies 
between  it  and  the  Bible,  so  Jar  as  tie  two  cases  are  alike,  tlian  we 
have  to  believe  that  the  earth  moves,  and  to  readjust  our  nrider- 
sUnding  of  Scripture-words  accordingly.  And  we  tliink  tliat  the 
Archdeacon  would  have  strengthened  the  foundation  of  his  book 
if  he  had  discussed  more  largely  and  deeply  the  principles  of  the 
case  on  wliicb  he  relies.  He  has  treated  it,  if  we  may  venture  to 
mi;  so,  as  a  Cambridge  mind  and  not  an  Oxford  one  would  he 
led  to  treat  it;  mathematically,  so  to  say,  but  witiiout  sufficient 
breadth  of  handling. 

But  then  comes  the  other  question  we  have  above  mooted,  and 
which  the  Archdeacon  does  handle  pretty  largely.  What  effect,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  any  direction 
llithertu  had  on  Holy  Scripture  and  its  interpretation?  Has  it, 
indeed,  furccd  men,  who  are  resolved  to  retain  tlieir  belief,  into  the 
dilenma  of  either  a  new  view  of  inspiration,  or  a  set  of  patchwork 
and  oncandid  glosses?  Must  we  choose  between  tliiiiking  that 
Scripture,  being  meant  for  religious  purposes,  may  be  perfect  for 
ita  own  end  although  full  of  historical  or  physical  errors ;  or,  as  the 
oa\j  plauk  to  escape  by,  the  attaching  to  the  words  of  Scripture 
intRpretatioiis  of  which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  but  for  the 
lurd  necesaitiea  of  a  foregone  conclusion?  Of  course,  if  a  gloss 
ba*  become  attached  to  a  text  in  the  belief  of  men,  and  has  become 
entwined  with  their  ideas  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  be  hnrdly  separable, 
there  will  be  plausible  ground  for  the  latter  irapttVa>.w\\,  >i\\tt«  n'*. 
u  not  reaD/jast.     Yet  mm  may  have  misiutcrpit^ed  ?>cx\v^'4ift  ** 
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they  have  misinterpreted  Nature.  And  the  Bible  must  not 
unduly  made  re9|)onsible  for  error  in  eitlier  direction.  A  partial 
deluge,  for  instance,  ia  a  conceivable  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
account,  if  only  it  be  one  that  included  all  mankind.  We  agree 
with  Archdeacon  Pratt's  careful  statement  on  this  head,  that  such 
an  interpretation  (:ia  Miller  has  shewn)  is  candidly  and  honestly 
possible,  and  that  divines  are  not  concerned  to  prove  tile  truth  if  it 
be  so  of  this  or  any  otiier  interpretation,  but  only  tlie  possibility  of 
f^iving  an  account  of  the  Scripture  statement  wliich  may  be  true; 
just  as  the  Gos]iels  are  harmonised  by  pointing  out  ways  in  which 
ilie  whole  of  several  statements  of  one  event  may  be  consistent, 
although  enough  ia  not  recorded  to  tell  us  what  was  actually 
the  case. 

And  what,  then,  has  been  the  actual  history  in  respect  to  our 
subji-ct  of  Scripture  in  I  er  pre  tat  ion  P  In  this  lies  the  pinch  of  the 
question.  AVe  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  Archdeacon  Pratt 
has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  answered  M;  though  (.is  before)  to  our 
minds,  without  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  of  discussion,  lle- 
uiember,  first,  that  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty — we  have  no  right 
to  ask  why,   though  many  weighty  reasons   might   be  given — to ' 

•  bestow  His  revelation  upon  us  in  an  historical  form.  He  has  con- 
veyed it  through  the  medium  of  the  history  and  literature  of  mainly 

-  a  single  nation,  and  that  from  the  earliest  times.  Bemenibcr,  fur- 
ther, that  in  so  doing  there  waa  no  choice  hut  to  allude  to,  or, 
perhaps,  describe,  many  historical  or  physical  or  other  phenomena, 
which  it  was  no  purpose  of  the  revelation  to  make  known  scien- 
lificully,  and  of  which  the  human  writers  and  earlier  readers  of  the 
Dible  had  no  accurate  scienlific  knowledge.  There  could,  then,  be 
but  one  way  of  expresBJng  such  plienomena.  To  have  used  terms 
scientifically  exact  would  have  simply  confounded  the  wliole  Bible 
in  utter  obscurity  in  all  times  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  scientific 
truth  in  the  matter  in  hand.     To  speak  according  to  appearances 

•  was  to  adopt  the  natural  language  of  the  uriters  themselves,  and 
was  the  one  way  by  which  to  mislead  no  one,  but  to  make  the 
moral  and  religious  revelations  intelligible  at  all  times.  And  now 
comes  the  point.  Merely  human  writers  would  probably  have 
iiUended  to  speak  according  to  appearances.  They  would  have 
intended  to  say,  not  what  was  not  but  only  seemed  to  be,  but  what 
really  did  meet  the  eye.  Whatever  tiieories  they  had  would  have 
beeu  out  of  place,  and  would  have  not  been  set  forth  formally, 
Bat  jijevjiabi/  they  would  have  coloured  their  language  by  theory. 
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involuntariiy.  See  how  Joseplius  lias  done  so  in  inerelj  reporting 
the  Grst  chajiter  of  Genesis.  But  what  do  we  find  in  tlie  Bible? 
We  find  language  framed  on  such  suhjects  according  to  what  "the 
e;e  of  a  speciator"  sees,  but  so  framed  as  not  to  pass,  bj  one  line, 
beyond  that  boundary  into  the  regions  of  speculation,  groundless  or 
tree.     Men  have  superadded  theories,  and  fancied  they  were  in  tlie  i 

(Bible.  But  as  knowledge  advanced  and  tlioae  tlieories  were  dis- 
proved, it  became  ajiparent  that,  after  all,  the  words  of  the  Bihie 
did  not  contain  or  imply  them.  Tiiey  were  the  inferences  of  men 
thetDielves.  Make  this  statement  out  thoroughly  by  detailed  facis 
— and  Archdeacon  Pratt  has,  we  conceive,  made  it  out — ami  what 
stronger  argument  could  we  have  for  inspiration  in  tlie  fullest 
eenaeP  The  weapons  of  the  foe  have  fallen  harmless  on  the  field 
of  battle,  to  be  laken  up  and  hurled  back  again  upon  himself 
with  deadly  effect, 

Of  course,  in  saying  this  we  are  assuming  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  establish  the  general  assertion  on  which  it  is  grounded.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  has  to  be  proved.  Archdeacon  Pratl,  we  take  it, 
has  proved  it  in  large  measure.  He  has  not  done  so  completely. 
It  would  require,  indeed,  a  large  volume  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Tet  we  find  the  most  prominent  facts  well  bandied  by  him.  And 
we  welcome  his  book  as  one  which  combines,  more  tiian  most 
books  on  the  subject,  fairness  of  statement,  abstinence  from  undue 
theorising,  and  unimpaired  belief. 

There  is  a  short  answer  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  paper  in  the  Appendix. 
And  another  paper  in  the  same  portion  of  Ihe  book  is  devoted  to  an 
American  public.ition,  which  has  pressed  into  the  service  of  slavery 
a  theory  of  the  creation  of  dilferent  races  of  men,  which  comfort- 
ably provides  a  lower  origin  and  organisation  for  the  negfo  among 
others.  Throughout,  however,  our  complaint  would  be  that  the 
book  is  too  short  in  ils  treatment  of  its  very  numerous  and  copious 
(objects — e.g.,  how  much  more  might  be  made  of  Baron  Bunseu's 

'ptrposterous  preference  of  Manetlio  and  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have 

■  tbem,  to  the  Pentateuch  I — of  the  discordant  and  corrupt  fragments 
of  prejudiced  and  nntrustworthy  chroniclers,  divided  by  many  cen- 
tarin  from  the  events  they  chronicle,  and  refuted  occasionally,  when 
they  can  be  compared,  by  their  own  authorities,  to  the  coherent, 
and  in  many  points  contemporary,  statements  of  Moses  !  Of  course, 
if  the  Barou  bad  dealt  with  English  history,  we  should  bj  tlua  Utn^ 
luvB  bad  our  aAvanced  thinkers  believing  in  Btut  V\\e  'tto^Mv,  a,\\\ 

ikoidiiig  llw  iuvasion  ofQes^r  to  liuve  becu  an  aWcgot^  ot  am-jvV. 
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Vertt  few  Englishmen  will  read  tliis  book,  so  profound  through- 
out and  so  sublilely  apeculntive  {often  in  perfectly  needless  in- 
quiries) and  BO  utterly  out  oE  the  path  of  ordinary  practical  English 
thought.  And  of  those  who  do  read'it,  almost  all,  we  imagine,  will 
seriously  disapprove  of  one  portion  of  it — viz.,  of  that  to  some 
extent  incidental  portion  which,  in  order  to  illustrate  human  psycho- 
logy, treats  of  the  Higher  Nature  after  whose  image  man  was 
created — namely,  of  the  Nature  of  G^d.  "  On  the  subject  of  God's 
birth  we  ought  witli  reverence  to  be  silent,"  is  a  dictum  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  already  quoted  by  a  German  critic  on  Dr.  Dehtzsch's 
work,  and  quoted,  we  must  say,  with  good  reason.  Dr.  Delilzsch's 
speculations  in  this  direction  are  based  upon  ortliodox  belief;  they  do 
not  substitute  a  merely  metaphysical — i.  e.,  an  illusory,  Trinity  for 
the  eesential  threefold  Personality ;  but  they  carry  ingenious  meta- 
physical theory  into  regions  where  not  reverence  only,  but  almost 
common  sense,  bid  us  remember  that  we  know  nothing  and  can 
conceive  nothing.  Tliey  attempt  a  quasi-ex]ilauation  of  the  relations 
between  the  Three,  wiio  arc  in  essence  One, — a  rationale  of  the 
Godhead  in  Its  triplicity, — which,  as  it  is  painful  to  religious  ininda 
to  read,  so  is  it  a  pure  imagination  of  a  singularly  ingenious  theorist, 
spun  out  of  a  brain  teeming  with  German  metaphysics.  At  the 
same  lime,  the  entire  disquisition  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  without 
the  remotest  intention  of  irreverence,  and  does  not  trench  upon  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith.  But  we  cannot  read  it  without  an  involuntary 
protest  against  the  fitness,  and  warning  against  the  danger,  of  specu- 
lations of  the  kind. 

Apart  from  this,  the  treatise  is  a  valuable  and  profound  account, 
under  one  particular  aspect,  of  doctrines  whicli  certainly  are  within 
the  compass  of  actual  revelation,  and  wliich  it  is  especially  advan- 
tageous to  our  present  shallow  English  theology  to  find  so  ably  and 
soundly  treated.  There  is,  indeed,  a  preliminary  question  to  be 
settled — viz.,  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  Biblical  psychology, 
any  more  than  Biblical  geology  or  Biblical  metaphysics.  In  one 
sense  of  the  term  there  certainly  is  not.  The  Bible  did  not  intend 
to  teach  ua  the  subtle  laws  by  which  the  human  soul,  in  the  widest 

*  "  A  Syilem  of  Biblical  Paychologj."     By  Pr»B£  Delitisch,  D.D.,  Pnireuor  at 

Thoology,    Tignalated  from  tLe  Oenniu  bj  lbs  Hbt.  R.  E,  Wnllis,     {Edmbuigli :  ' 
T.MdT.  Clark.) 
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range  of  vital  functions  coinpreliended  untler  the  wonls,  is  rpf^iilnterl. 
Nor  any  we  assiiiue  tliat  Biblical  language  is  iii3()ircd  in  such  seiisu 
u  that  incidental  and  remote  inferences  from  it  can  be  drawn  upon 
sabjects  not  within  the  purpose  of  the  Bible;  inferences  which  wc 
cannot  suppose  were  fairly  intended  by  (not  the  human  merely,  but 
by)  the  Divine  Auliior  of  Scripture.  Just  as  the  sun  did  not 
"stand  slill,"  unless  relatively  to  the  impressions  and  belief  of  the 
particular  spectators,  so  tlie  Biblical  words  expressive  of  different 
functions  or  faculties  of  the  soul  of  man  are  used  surely  as  the 
cnrrent  words  eipressive  of  t!ie  current  beliefs  of  this  or  tliat  time, 
mileas  so  far  as  revealed  religious  trutli  corrected  or  suiiphcd  them 
with  ft  view  to  religious  truth  itself.  Just  as  the  Greek  philosopher 
borrowed  his  psychology  for  ethical  purposes  from  e^arrepiicoi  \6yoi ; 
or  (what  is  the  same  tiling)  from  current  belief  corrected  oJily  so  far 
as  ethical  purposes  required  and  ethical  truth  demanded.  But  then 
psychology  undoubtedly  involves  questions  of  religious  truth  most 
intimately.  A  materialist,  e.  g.,  plainly  holds  an  anti-Scriptural 
psyciiology, — to  take  an  extreme  case.  And  the  history,  so  to  say, 
of  the  Boul,  in  its  successive  conditions  of  production,  fall,  restora- 
tioa,  life  eternal,  belongs  directly  to  the  domain  of  revelation.  The 
vtrj  language  employed  upon  these  subjects  must  necessarily  involve 
truths  relating  to  the  structure  and  luws  of  the  human  soul,  which 
form  a  part  at  least  of  a  true  psychologj'.  And  a  language  therefore 
would  necessarily  be  framed  by  those  who  held  and  tuuglit  revealed 
trntlis,  bused  upon,  and  therefore  involving,  those  truths.  If, 
then,  0r.  Delilzsch  claimed  to  draw  from  the  Bible  a  rigorous  ac- 
count of  psychological  laws  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  he 
would  be  laying  on  Biblical  language  a  stress  which  on  no  reason- 
able doctrine  of  inspiration  would  it  bear.  But  what  he  appears  to 
mean  by  his  title  is,  a  psychology  so  far  as  the  Bible  touches  upon 
p^cbology — i.e.,  an  historical  rather  than  a  scientific  psychology. 
And  for  this  there  is  indeed  a  legitimate  basis.  Such  an  inquiry 
does  not  treat  Biblical  words  as  mathematical  symbols  which  arc 
etpable  of  and  include  every  possible  inference,  however  remote  or 
oa  one  side,  that  mathematical  ingenuity  can  base  upon  them ; 
bat  anumes  as  its  one  postulate  the  exact  accuracy  of  those  word* 
in  all  their  bearings  upon  revealed  religious  truth,  and,  therefore, 
npon  psychological,  ao  far,  but  bo  far  only,  as  it  is  religious 
truth.  So  far,  then.  Dr.  Delilzsch  has  certainly  a  legitimate,  awd 
if  to,  ■  most  seasotiubJe  and  valuable  subject,  aud  Vaa  ub%\!kK«!L\-j 
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discussed  it  wilh  a  depth  aiid  completeness  that  leave  noDiing  to 
desired. 

The  primary  truth  ot  the  book  is  apporently  conceived  by 
anthor  to  be  his  statement  of  the  relation  of  soul  to  spirit.     He 
affirms  that  the  soul  and  spirit  are  one  in  essence,  two  in  sub- 
stance.    The  spirit  is  the  immortal  part  which  stands  in  relation  to 
God   and  to  supersensuons   truth  of  all   kinds.      It  is   not   the 
immanent  spirit  of  God  in  the  man,  but  is  created  i  although  once 
for  all,  and  to  produce  a  succession  of  personal  spirits  by  a  traducian] 
process  from  person  to  person  througliout  all  generations.    Tlie  soul 
is  condilioned  by  the  spirit,  and  embraces  the  various   faculties 
which  stand  in  relation   through   the  body  to  the  sensuous  &ndl 
natural  world.     Dr.  Delitzsch  will  hold  it  probably  to  be  English 
dulness  of  metaphysical  apprehension,  but  we  must  own  to  a  wicked 
suspicion  that  his  distinction  of  essential  unity  but  substantial  dif-l 
ference  is  a  matter  of  words.     Surely  it  is  enough  for  Scripturall 
truth,  to  regard  the  soul  as  simply  that  side  of  the  personal  human 
spirit  which  belongs  to  it  as  united  in  one  person  with  a  human 
body.     Essentially,  therefore,  the  same.     But  why  "substantially' 
different?  or  what  is  meant  by  "substantially"  different?  We  con- 
fess to  a  preference  for  Aquinas's  language,  quoted  by  Delitzsch 
himself,  and  hold  simply  that"omnes  potentias  auimte  ex  ipsiusl 
aniinie  essentia  cmanare,"  or  as  Delitzsch  Jilmself  explains  these 
words, — that  the  soul  (in  the  special  psychical  sense  of  the  word) 
ia  a  "  sum-total  of  acts  effected  and  determined  by  the  body,  that 
the  spirit  begets  out  of  ilself,  and  can  take  back  into  itself."     If 
the  words  "  substantial  difference"  mean  more  than  this,  the  result 
appears  to  our  minds  to  be  a  false  triclioiomy,  opposed  to  the  I 
constant  language  of  Scripture,  which  adheres  in  its  fundamental 
meaning  to  a  avvB^ov  of  two  elements,  body  and  (in  the  wider 
sense)  soul. 

On  other  points  Dr.  Delitzsch  reasons  with  equal  deptli  and 
more  discrimination.  The  doctrines  of  Divine  archetypal  pre-esist- 
ence,  and  of  ttaduciauism,  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume,  are 
treated  with  singular  depth  and  truth.  And  those  who  wish  for 
suggestive  and  profound  thought  will  find  abuudant  reward  in 
studying  both  these  and  its  later  portions,  although  mixed  with 
questions  often  to  our  minds  superfluous.  Wc  cannot  indeed  help 
being  reminded,  here  and  there  in  Dr.  Dehlzsch's  pages,  of  the 
WDiiderial  questions  occasionally  propounded  by  the  schoolmea 
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old ;  and  which  have  seired  in  later  times,  ns  we  fear  the  like 
feature  will  serve  in  the  present  cose,  to  repel  readers  even  from  the 
8o!id  aiid  aeasible  discjuisitions  wliicli  form  the  bulk  of  the  hook. 


THE   PENTATEUCn '. 

Th8  object  of  the  work  is  very  opportune  at  the  present  time. 
It  contains  a  full  review  of  the  evidences,  external  and  internal,  for 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  Divine  character  of  the  Fentn- 
teach.  While  it  gives  full  space  and  weight  to  the  purely  critical 
and  historical  portions  of  the  inquiry,  its  special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  certaiiily  more  profound  and  more  conclusive  considerations 
derived  from  the  connection  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  great 
scheme  of  revelation  of  wliich  it  forms  the  basis.  And  this  portion 
of  the  work  is  that  upon  which  t!ie  author  lays  most  stress,  We 
entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  its  impurtance.  Obviously 
the  entire  question  of  the  credibility  of  tlie  book  assumes  a  totally 
diEferent  aspect  according  as  it  is  regarded,  either  as  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — the  introduction  of  a  gradually-duve loped  whole — or 
as  violently  dissevered  from  its  professed  purpose  and  relations. 
Its  order,  its  contents,  its  omissions,  the  bearing  and  purpose  of  the 
iuslilulions  recorded,  the  very  meaniug  of  large  portions  of  it,  fall 
iuto  their  place  naturally  on  the  one  supposition,  are  insoluble  diffi- 
culties on  the  other.  The  work  is  singularly  complete  also  in  its 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  us  well  as  in  tlw  outline  of  its 
plan.  And  we  believe  its  author's  own  assertion  to  be  pretty  fairly 
home  out  by  the  fact — if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  strike  us  in  parts 
as  superGdally  haudled,  and  without  a  due  knowledge  of  past  theo- 
logical discussions  on  the  subject — that  almost  if  not  quite  all  the 
questions  that  have  arisen,  6nd  their  fitting  place  and  treatment  in 
his  work. 

The  main  stress  of  the  argument,  however,  is  laid  upon  what  its 
BDthor  calls  the  "  Genesis  of  Revelation."  The  evidence  deducible 
from  the  unity  of  Scripture  as  the  gradual  development  of  a  single 

'  "  IntradactioD  to  tbe  PsnUtcueh  :  an  Inquiry,  Crilical  and  OocHinal,  into  the 
OcnuioinM*.  A uih an  17.  Olid  Duign  of  Iha  MoiJtia  W riling). "  By  Ihe  Ret.  Donald 
Uacilonald,  M.A,,  Aullior  uf  "Civalion  and  llie  FatU"  Two  Vola.,  Svo.  {Edin- 
Iniish  I  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
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organic  wliole — a  development  sucli  tliat  the  whole  outline  of  tlie 
onlire  aclieine  is,  to  our  eyea  who  look  back  upon  it,  perceptibly  fore- 
sliadowed  from  tlie  commencement — strikes  our  author,  and  jostl/ 
so,  as  among  tlie  strongest  proofs  of  a  Divine  origin,  when  consi- 
dered in  connection  with  the  length  of  time  anJ  the  diversity  of 
authors  concerneJ  in  tlie  Bible.  Correcting  Henjjsteiiberg,  although 
making  lai^  use  of  liim,  Mr.  Macdonnld  finds  earlier  intimations  of 
many  features  of  doctrine,  of  which  Hengstenberg  would  relegate 
Ht  least  (he  formal  and  conscious  knowledge  to  later  periods — e.g., 
of  the  priestly  office  of  our  Lord,  and  the  belief  in  a  future  lite. 
nis  special  chapter  on  the  latter  subject  is  well  worth  reading. 
And  the  third  Book,  which  works  out  the  general  argument  under 
this  bead,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  theo- 
logy. We  say — on  the  whole — because  the  tone  of  Mr.  Mac- 
dotiald's  speculations  is  undoubtedly  tinged  by  that  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time  far  too  independent 
and  too  able  a  thinker  to  allow  his  position  to  interfere  with  the 
value  of  his  book.  We  only  notice  this  fact,  that  ho  w  of  what 
most  be  culled  the  Puritan  school,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  our 
tribute  of  admiration  lo  the  largeness  of  mind  with  which  he  treats 
the  doctrinal  portion  of  his  subject.  The  refutation  of  the  Ducu- 
ment  hypothesis  in  the  first  Book  is  also  well  done,  although  the 
task  there  is  considerably  simplified,  since  all  tliat  ia  needed  is 
to  allow  the  various  neologian  views  on  the  subject  to  swallow  up 
one  another. 

We  note,  as  among  points  where  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mac- 
(lonald,  his  hypothesis  as  lo  the  meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah.  He 
treats  it  as  equivalent  to  '0  ipxofiepot — He  That  slintl  be — i.e.,  our 
Saviour.  Surely  the  very  words,  "  I  am  Tliat  I  am,"  establish  the 
commonly- received  interpretation,  which  explains  the  name  as  expres- 
sive of  eternal  and  self-caused  existence.  The  account  of  the  hard- 
ening of  Pharaoh's  heart  seems  also  insufficient.  Mr.  Macdonold 
quotes  with  approbation  a  remark  of  Hengstenberg,  that  to  admit  of 
no  other  than  a  permissive  hardening  is  to  deny  the  omnipotence 
of  God, — nay,  to  deny  God  Himself.  Now,  of  course,  no  words  of 
man  can  exactly  express  the  relation  of  the  Almighty  to  human  evil ; 
because  no  ideas  of  man  can  fathom  or  conceive  that  relation.  But 
we  know  no  word  that  better  approaches  to  so  doing  than  "  permis- 
sion;" with  the  necessary  qualification  always  understood,  that  it 
is  a  permission  not  interfering  with  Omnipotence,  howsoever  that 
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be.  MoreoveFj  tliere  is  a  distinct  progresaion  aud  change  iu  the 
Scrijilure  iiitiinations  respecting  Piiaraoh.  Tliat  liardeiiing  is  attri- 
buted to  Pharuoh  himself  in  the  earlier  cases,  to  tlie  Lord  at  the 
end  of  tiie  process.  And  so  the  "  permiasiori  "  of  tlie  iniliul  stages 
becomes  a  judicia]  punishment  at  the  close,  Mr,  Macdonald  takes 
notice  of  this,  but  recognises  no  change  of  agent,  only  a  develop- 
meut  of  the  operations  of  the  same  agent.  The  interpretation,  again, 
of  Eve's  words  at  the  birtli  of  Cain  appears  more  tlian  questionable. 
Surely  it  is  beyond  all  conception  improbable  th;)t  Eve  could  for 
even  one  moment  have  fancied  her  new-born  child  to  be  Jehovah, 
tlie  future  Messiah.  The  idea,  indeed,  falls  to  the  ground  with  Mr. 
Macdonald's  interpretation  of  the  word  Jehovah  itself,  upon  which 
alone  it  is  iu  any  sense  possible.  Again,  the  punishing  of  children 
for  tbe  sins  of  tlieir  parents  is  treated  in  a  like  insufficient  manner 
with  tbe  case  of  Pharaoh.  Surely,  such  punishment  is  only  i)ue 
marked  case  of  that  general  principle  of  God's  present  government 
of  mankind,  whereby  manifestly  one  man  doe»  suffer  for  the  sin  of 
another,  and  those  who  are  most  closely  connected,  in  proportion  to 
such  connection — an  ine(iuality  for  tlie  remedy  of  wliicli  we  are ' 
taught  to  took  forward  to  the  day  of  restitution  of  all  things.  ■ 
Mr.  Macdonald  appears  to  maintain  the  extreme  position,  that  inno- 
cent children  will  be  punished  eternally  for  their  fathers'  sins — not 
even  because  they  have  themselves  thereby  been  led  into  sin,  but 
as  a  direct  punitive  judgment,  they  being  as  it  were  included  rcprc- 
aentatirely  in  their  parents. 

ThcM,  however,  and  the  like  points,  are  defects  that  may 
be  separated  off  from  the  general  merits  of  tile  book,  and  vhicti 
)tr.  ^[acdoiiald  may  be  perhaps  enabled  by  a  second  edition  to  coi^ 
lect.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  solid  addition  to  Biblical  theology, 
s  irr^^  li  act,  not  the  less  admirable  (although,  perhaps,  tiie 
circumstances  of  its  origin  may  explain  its  faults)  because  it  is 
honestly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  proceeded  from 
ffttcb  a  quarter. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS". 

One  feels  it  nlmost  a  sort  of  irreverence  to  criticise  &  volume  tliej 
merits  of  wliicli  are  of  a  kind  so  far  above  criticism  as  they  are  iiij 
this  case.    To  read  Mr.  "Williams's  pa^es  is  to  find  oneself  commun-l 
ing  with  a  spirit  of  such  humble,  childliite  faith,  so  simply  and  yet' 
profoundly  real,  and   bo  reverently  wise,  that  it  is  hard  to  throw 
oneself  into  the  external  position  of  a  judge,  and  to  vreigh  impar-^^ 
tially  the  soundness  of  a  system  of  interpretation  which  in  his  hands  ^' 
is  (o  rich  in  devout  and  lioly  thoughts.      And  yet  at  this  present 
moment  it  seems  to  be  right, — in  the  face  of  a  spirit  ao  absolutely 
the  antithesis  of  Mr,  Williams's  as  is  that  now  rising  among  us  re- 
specting the  Bible, — to  be  on  our  guard  against  going  beyond  what 
can  be  justiQed,  in  taking  our  stand  in  defence  of  the  truth.     Mr.  ^| 
"Williams's  principle  of  interpretation  is,  in  his  hands,  undoubtedly 
safe.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  principle  in  the  hands  ^^ 
of  others — e.g.,  of  Swedenborgians — might  easily  lead  to  mischief. '^| 
It  is  a  principle  full  of  material  for  beautiful  devotional  thouglit;  ^^ 
but  it  is  one  which  requires  very  careful  handling,  and  it  is  one 
from  which  many  minds,  neither  irreverent  nor  unbelieving,  recoil, , 
It  is  one  also,  with  respect  to  which  a  reverent  temper  would  in- 
deed shrink  from  drawing  sharp  lines  of  definition,  yet  upon  wliicli 
it  would  not  be  right  to  insist  as  upon  a  necessary  corollary  of  a  be- 
lief in  Scripture.     For  llie  point  in  this  case  is  not,  whetlier  the 
Mind  of  the  Spirit  speaking  by  the  human  writer,  and  the  mind  of  ' 
that  writer  liimseif,  be  not  both  to  be  taken  into  account;  inso- 
much that  the  Church,  or  devout   men,  looking  back  upon  the 
course  of  revelation,  may  trace  in  the  necessary  and  literal  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  early  intimations   of  doctrine  to  be  subsequently 
revealed  in  full,  and  of  doctrine  almost  certainly  not  known  to  its 
human  recorder  except  implicitly,  if  indeed  at  all,     Nor  is  it,  again, 
whether  lliese  earlier  revelations  were  not  often  or  commonly  couched 
in  enigmatical  language,  or  expressed  by  hints  and  allusions,  or  in- 
timated  even  by  omissions,  or  by  partial  revelations,  requiring  some 
later  addition  in  order  to  render  what  had  preceded  intelligible.     It 
is  not  even  whether  they  were  not  often  intimated  by  an  assumed 
typical  sense  attached  to  either  the  histories  of  persons  or  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  things,  which  are  marked  out  by  the  very  narrative  as  in- 
teuded  to  fill  &  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  revelation.     So  far,  all 
devout  and  believing  expositors  must  distiricily  maintain  a  principle 
of  interpretation  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  and  not  common  to  other 
books — namely,  that  over  and  above  the  merely  human  meaning  of 
1  Scripture  words,  there  is  to  be  traced  also  in  them,  as  their  deepest 
and  truest  meaning,  the  miiid  ulso  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  whom  ' 
they  were  inspired.     The  precise  point  beyond  all  tliis  to  which 
Mr.  \\illiams  appears  to  carry   us   is,   that   Scripture  language  ia 
with  him  so  framed  as  to  allow  of  any  amount  of  applications  that 
an  ingenious  fancy  can  suggest,  bowever  remote,  however  intricate, 
however  feebly  tied  to  the  literal  sense,  however  poetical;  subject  to 
ihc  one  importunt  limitation  that  they  be  all  reverently  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  Cbrislian  doctrine.     Wliatever  part  or  aspect  of  that 
doctrine  may  be  brought  to  tlie  mind  of  o  good  man,  iu  wliatever 
tge,  and  by  whatever  link  of  conuectioii,  by  the  words  of  Scripture, 
is  to  be  taken,  it  siiuuld  seem,  as  part  of  the  interpretation  of  that 
Scripture.    On  tiie  other  hand,  let  it  be  saiJ,  there  have  been  many 
systems  of  interpretation  which  have  gone  infinitely  further  still  in 
this  direction,  and  with  which  we  are  far  from  confounding  the  view 
ticre  considered.      It  is  to  be  distinctly  severed  from  Bahbinical 
or  other  like  theories.     It  does  not  assume  that  Scripture  words, 
being  Divine,  must  needs  rise  above  the  very  nature  of  words,  and 
become  capable  of  iutimaling  truths  only  incidental  to  their  own 
main  purjiose — e.g.,  hitherto  unknown  physical  truths.     Taking  tlie 
Mialugy  of  works  of  nature  as  distinct  from  works  of  art,  it  would 
I  do  as  the  extreme  theory  in  the  same  direction  would — viz.,  as- 
nn  analogy  with  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  and  assume  tliut 
ui  analysis  of  such  words  must  harmonise  with,  and  so  reveal,  all 
the  laws  of  nature  whatsoever,  to  which,  however  indirectly,  they 
bear  any  relation.      Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  in- 
ists  ii|>on  the  literal  sense ;  on  the  other,  he  does  not  deal  with  the 

It  as  with  a  mine  of  curious  inferences  founded  upon  mere  ex- 
lal  arrangements  of  the  letter.     Ho  simply  assumes, — or,  more 

irrectiy,  deals  with  Scripture  as  if  be  assumed, — that  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  throughout  Scripture  with  (by  necessary  infcr- 

ce}  a  full  knowledge  of  ail  doctrine  to  be  thereafter  taught,  there- 
whatever  words  can  in  any  way  whatsoever  be  connected  with 

ly  part  of  that  doctrine  are  designed  to  he  so  connected.     Now 
inly  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  c\caT\\^»,\'ft^^\\* 
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particular  relation,  between  interiiretatlons  that  are,  and  interpret*- 
tioiis  that  are  not,  admissible.  Yet  we  seem  to  feel  that  this  extreme 
claim  cannot  be  sustained.  A  mere  literahst,  no  doabt,  can  scarcely 
be  said  (o  believe  in  inspiration  at  all.  He  has  limited  himself  to 
the  one  human  writer,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Inspiring  Spirit. 
And  he  stands  at  the  one  extreme  of  untenable  views  of  exegesis. 
But  we  may  not  for  that  fly  nt  oitcc  to  the  opposite  point,  and  lay 
cUim  to  any  and  every  typical  or  mystical  application  that  shall  be 
true  in  itself,  in  order  to  maintain  our  title  to  such  applications  at 
all.  Wc  must  stilt  maintain, — what  the  present  commentary  seems 
a  little  to  overlook, — viz.,  the  necessity  of  finding  some  stronger 
ground  than  the  mere  possible  applicability  of  a  passage,  before  we 
assume  as  a  part  of  the  intended  meaning  of  Scripture  il£  actual  ap 
plication  to  any  particular  doctrine  of  truth. 

If  we  vindicate,  however,  the  right  of  every  one  who  pleases  to 
dispute  this  principle  without  any  imputation  upon  his  faith  for  so 
doing,  we  fall  short  of  no  one  in  admiration  for  the  poetical  beauty 
of  much  of  tliis  volume,  for  its  wonderful  ingenuity,  its  Patristic 
knowledge,  and  what  is  worth  more  than  all,  the  tlioroughly  Chris-  J 
tian  temper  of  deep  humility  and  devotion  which  breathes  througli  H 
it.     Whether  or  no  the  applications  made  of  Scripture  words  be  in 
any  fair  sense  contained  or  not  in  Scripture,  assuredly  they  are  very^J 
pro&tahle  applications  fur  the  most  part;  and,  controlled  as  they  ira^^ 
by  Mr.  Williams's  chastened  and  reverent  mind,  they  are  entirely  free 
from  any  tinge  of  the  fantastic  or  the  extravagant,  and  are  sound 
and  sensible  in  the  midst  of  the  superabundant  fancy  which  elicits  ^ 
or  illustrates  them.     Wc  should  be  apt  indeed  to  claim  our  right  to^| 
such  a  method  of  dealing  with  Scripture,  the  more  distinctly,  but^l 
the  more  discriminatingly,  from  the  very  reaction  against  the  Pa- 
tristic spirit  of  interpretation  which  underiies  many  modern  assaults 
upon  the  Bible.     It  would  do  harm  to  attempt  to  compel  the  ac- 
ceptance of  sucb  interpretations  as  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.     It  would  rob  thoughtful  minds  of  much 
holy  and  profitable  thought  if  they  were  debarred  from  the  reverent 
use  of  them  on  the  plea  of  tlieir  possible  abuse. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  profess  to 
touch  upon  questions  of  physical  science.  He  alludes  to  such  topics 
only  so  far  us  to  refer  to  possible  explanations  of  apparent  discre- 
pancies. The  value  of  bis  volume  will  be  realised  by  devout  and 
thoughtful  minds,  who  study  Scripture  as  their  source  of  religi 
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truth  and  their  rule  of  religious  jiraotice.  Considered,  not  so  much 
■9  exegetical  of  Scripture,  but  ratlier  as  a  series  of  devout  medita- 
tions upon  it,  the  volume  ndds  another  to  the  lengthening  series  of 
devotional  works,  thorouglilv  English  in  their  quiet  good  sense  and 
timplicity  of  tone,  jet  reviving  the  Patristic  richness  and  depth  of 
derout  reflection,  which  make  Mr,  "Williams's  writings  olmost  unique 
in  our  pmctical  llieology.  Tbe  reader  who  reads  for  iiia  soul's  profit 
ill  find  here  a  worthy  companion  to  the  Commentary  ou  the  Gos- 
pels. He  will  lij)d  the  like  exact  and  reverent  study  of  every  sytla- 
ble  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  like  width  of  range  in  bringing  together 
from  eveiy  corner  of  the  Bible  ail  that  can  illustrate  each  several 
topic,  the  like  connection  of  practical  applications  with  the  deepest 
doctrinal  theology,  the  like  thorough  loyalty  to  our  omii  branch  of 
Christ's  Church,  the  like  fertile  but  chastened  fancy,  drawing  apt 
analogies  and  striking  images  from  all  quarters,  the  like  devout 
humility,  careful  not  to  be  "wi^e  beyond  what  is  written,"  yet 
gathering  up  the  very  crumbs  from  the  rieli  banquet  of  Scripture, 
that  tiotliing  may  be  lost.  To  borrow  a  quotation  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  writer  himself,  Mr.  Williams's  words,  more  than  almost  any 
other  writer's,  are  ^toi'di'Ta  tnivt.TQli7iv — a  mine  of  spiritual  teach- 
ing to  those  whose  life  and  temperament  give  them  the  key  to  un- 
f:k  their  depths. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB'. 


TuK  mystery  of  pain  is  a  problem  that  has  tried  the  souls  and  the 
intellects  of  men  to  their  depths  from  the  beginning.  Tiie  mystery 
of  undeserved  pain  has  ever  wrung  them  still  more  terribly  since 
torn  brgan  to  think  at  all.  The  defiant  spirit  that  maintained  its 
perplexed  but  unyielding  protest  on  behalf  of  human  freedom  as  a 
sphere  for  a  real  human  morality,  against  a  crushing  and  omnipotent 
but  nut  moral  fate,  found  its  perfict  expression  doubtless  in  that 
vbich,  though  early,  was  not  the  earliest  Greek  literature.     But  the 

reek  tragedy  was  founded  upon  legends  that  sprung  up  out  of  the 

ing  of  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  tragedy 

iladf.     And  so  in  the  cycle  of  Biblical  literature,  with  the  religious 

feeling  far  more  deep  aud  true,  and  the  conceptions  of  God  fur 
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nobler,  vlij  should  it  be  thought  impossible  that  a  treatment  of  the^f 
same  problem,  in  a  spirit  wiioHv  apart  from  special  doctrinal  reve-^H 
lation   and   regarded   entirely  upon    grounds    of   absolute    religion, ^H 
should  occur  in  the  davs  of  Moses,  and  be  handed  dowu  to  ns  aa  we  ^m 
find  it  in  the  Book  of  Job?    Confessedly  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
book  is  iin-Isrnelitish.     Its  colouring  and  allusions  are  all  patri-  ^J 
archal,  and  absolutely  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  ^^ 
Its  language,  although  nkin  to  that  of  the  Proverbs,  is  yet  quite 
consistent  with  the  earlier  date.     And  the  one  exlernal  argument  of 
Dr.  Dehlzsch  for  assigning  it  to  the  time  of  Solomon — viz.,  that       , 
allusions  to  it  in  other  books  of  the  Bible  begin  with  the  Psalms  and  ^| 
arc  thenceforward  continuous,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  wlieu  we 
remember  that  tlie  only  books  (apart  from  the  Pentateuch)  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Psalms  are  simply  historical  books,  such  as  I 
could  not  be  expected  to  quote  Job  at  all.     The  question  indeed  is 
in  itself  of  no  vital  importance.     For  the  inspiratiou  of  the  book  is 
in  110  way  involved  in  its  date;    and  even  the  question  whether 
it  is  founded  on  a  history  or  is  a  mere  poem  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  postponement  of  that  date.      But  we  cannot   but   protest  j 
against  the  fashion  in  which  such  questions  are  arbitrarily  settled,.^| 
even  by  believing  critics  like  Dr.  Dehtzsch.     We  are  told  with  a  ^ 
great  afTectatioti  of  technology  about  the  "  Chokma  "  spirit  of  the  ^J 
book,  and  are  expected  to  believe  at  once  that  it  is  part  of  tlie  same  ^| 
group  with  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  t!ie  last  however  being 
put  down  long  after  Solomon.     Likely  enough  tliat  books,  which 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  "Wisdom"  treated  more  or  less  of 
like  subjects,  should  have  something  {it  is  not  much]  in  common — ■ 
likely  enough  that  the  later  books  should  refer  to,  or  found  them- 
selves upon,  the  earlier.     But  the  argument  based  upon  such  re- 
semblances is  really   worn  threadbare,  and   driven  into  a  perfect 
absurdity,  by  German  critics.     It  seems  much  more  like  common 
sense,  in  the  present  instance,  to  recognise  in  the  special  poetical 
character  of  the  Book  of  Job  a  proof  of  a  far  earlier  date,  than  that 
of  the  more  prosaic  reasonings  and  utterances  of  Ecclesiastes  or  of 
Proverbs.     However,  as  Job  does  not  claim  to  have  written  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  solution  of  tlie  question  is  not  like  that  of  the 
parallel  question   about    Ecclesiastes.       Even    there   the   difference 
between  a  genuine  writing  of  Solomon  and  a  personification  of  him 
by  a  later  writer  does  not,  it  must  fairly  be  saidj  affect  seriously 
the  inspiration  of  the  book:  far  less  does  the  parallel  doubt  affect 
that  of  Job. 
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Besitles  tins  tjuestion  of  date,  there  is  yet  anollier  class  of  ques- 
tions upon  wliicli  a  little  English  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
finespun  criticism — viz.,  that  of  authorship.  Here  again  it  Joes  not 
vitally  touch  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  if  Elihu's  speeches  sliould 
be  (as  Dr.  Delilz?ch  dubiously  inclines  rather  to  think  than  not)  the 
work  of  a  difTerent  hand,  and  interpolated  into  the  original  book. 
Yet  really  it  is  provoking  to  find  such  a  question  settled  upon  sucli 
grounds,  as  that  the  commentator  cannot  determine  to  Iiis  own  mind 
the  true  place  of  those  speeches  in  the  argument,  and  that  the 
chapters  containing  tliem  are  not  conceived  in  the  lofty  poetical 
spirit  of  tlie  rest  of  the  book.  Might  not  the  writer  design  to 
make  Elibu's  tone  differ  from  that  of  the  others?  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  he  would  do  so?  And  is  it  not  in  truth  striking  out 
a  very  important  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  book,  if  we  omit  that 
portion  of  it  which  affirms  the  connection  of  sulTering  with  sin  as 
a  general  truth,  so  as  to  distinguish  in  effect  the  sufferings  of  Job 
or  of  any  other  mere  man,  from  those,  e.  g,,  of  our  Lord  ?  Tile 
reason  Dr.  Delitzsch  gives  for  omission  strikes  our  mind  as  the  very 
reason  for  retention.  And  the  general  solution  of  the  problezn — so 
la  call  it — put  iiilo  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty,  is  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  Ehhn's  view,  that  it  simply  includes,  and,  as  it 
were,  supersedes  it,  in  common  «ith  all  oilier  explanations  of  the 
difficulty,  by  advancing  tlie  general  topic  of  the  absolute  power  and 
infinity  of  God.  The  final  solution  of  the  book  is  surely  nothing  ■ 
else  than  that  human  finite  reason  cannot  compreliend  God,  or  ' 
muter  the  purposes  of  His  government,  and  therefore  has  no 
(rational)  right  to  be  perplexed  by  them  into  unbelief  in  God's 
Jovo  and  goodness. 

Apart  from  the  cold  shadow  of  this  spirit  of  rationalism,  of  which 
Te  tupposc  even  a  believing  German  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  wholly  get  quit,  the  Commentary  is  a  very  learned  and  a 
very  valuable  one.  It  does  not  force  the  words  of  the  text  into 
preconceived  notions,  yet  it  avuids  the  bitterest  of  prejudices,  the 
prejudice  of  the  sceptic,  which  will  not  recognise  truth  when  it  is 
tbue.  It  points  out  the  true  relntion  of  Old  Testament  to  New, 
and  is  not  afrnid  of  finding  too  much  truth  in  the  former,  while 
it  foUy  recognises  the  complete  development,  e.  g.,  in  such  points  as 
the  futarts  life,  or  the  sense  and  conviction  of  sin,  of  the  latter.  And 
it  carefully  expounds  the  text  word  for  word,  with  a  large  stock  of 
Hebrew  Kholarshi/',  aud  s  tliorougli  nc(iuainlaiice  V\\X\  ^xctvq'o 
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cornmentaforf.     At  the  end  of  the  work  is  a  learned  grograpliical 

eicursas  U|ion  the  ITauraTi,  tlie  traditionnl  scene  of  Job'a  liubitation, 

by  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 

locality  itself.  Dr.  "Wetzstein,  who  was  many  years  Prussian  Consul 

at  Damascus.     It  may  be  addtd  to  the  remarks  made  above,  that 

■  the  locality  of  the  Ila&ran,  assuming  it  to  be  really  the  true  locality 

'  of  the  book,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Mosaic  dnl«  for  it.     The 

'  author  was  plnipily  well  acquaiiiled  with  Egypt.     He  was  also  in 

'  connection  (if  the  HaCiran  be  the  place)  with  the  eastern  side  of 

Jordan,  and  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — i.  er„  with  Trachonitis.     The 

two  conditions  might  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

They  assuredly  suit  exaclly  those  of  Moses. 


THE    PSALMS". 

Mr.  Williams's  devolional  books  are  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  are  full  of  Scripture.  They  come  from  a  heart 
that  has  learned  almost  to  think  spontaneously  in  Scriptural  words 
and  according  to  the  unworldly  principles  of  Scripture.  They  are 
full,  indeed,  also  of  references  to  Falrislic  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  follow  that  interpretation  in  details  more  implicitly  than 
can  always  be  to  our  minds  justified.  But  in  the  general  principles 
also  of  Scripture  interpretatiou  his  tone  is  so  thoroughly  Patristic 
and  so  absolutely  apart  from  the  common  spirit  of  even  orthodox 
modern  commentaries,  that  the  Bible  seems  an  absolutely  dilTerejit 
book  in  his  pages  and  in  theirs.  In  the  latter  we  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  text,  taken  as  a  human  book  although  in- 
spired, and  illustrated  by  material  knowledge,  such  as  history  and 
the  like.  In  the  former,  the  text  is  treated  as  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  whole  purpose  of  every  word  of  it  is  assumed  to  relate 
to  Hira  Whose  incarnation  and  all  it  contains  were  present  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  sense,  consequently,  ia  elicit«d 
from  all  Scripture  words,  apart  from  and  above  the  literal  sense,  and 
such  as  to  express  some  truth  or  other  about  our  Lord.  Two  con- 
ditions only  appear  to  be  assumed  as  essential  to  be  observed  in  this 


■  "  Ths  Pulma  Inteiprelird  of  CbriiL"     B;  Iha  Bev.  Uuc  Williuni,  B.D.,  lute 
Fellow  of  Triaity  Cgllege,  Oifurd.    Vol.  I.     (Rirlngloai.) 
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^■kind  of  interpreiation — viz.,  (1)  that  the  literal  sense,  ascertaineil  in 
t1ie  ordinnrj  way,  be  the  foundation  of  the  further  interpretation ; 
and  (2)  that  this  further  interpretation  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dogmatic  creeds  of  the  Church  Catholic.     Subject  to  these  restric- 

rlious,  the  principle  underlying  these  commentaries  appears  to  be — 
not  thnt  such  spiritual  interpretations  are  the  only  ones,  or  the  only 
profitable  ones, — nor  yet,  of  course,  that  whatever  a  pious  ingenuity 
may  devise  in  the  way  of  application  of  words  and  phrases,  is  neces- 
sarily among  the  senses  actually  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — 
but  that,  speaking  generally,  this  class  of  interpretation  is  that  which 
as  a  whole  the  Holy  Spirit  did  mainly  intend,  and  to  which,  indeed, 
all  otfier  senses  are  subordinate, — that  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular passages  in  such  n  spirit  is  not  to  be  limited  to  those  compa- 
ratively few  cases  where  the  New  Testament  asserts  it,  but  extended 
beyond  those  limits — and,  in  a  word,  that  there  ia  such  a  hidden 

tbut  predominating  interpretation  of  all  Scripture,  to  find  out  which 
is  a  wholesome  exercise  of  devout  thought. 
The  possible  evils  of  this  view  are  no  doubt  obvious,  although  in 
the  particular  case  there  is  little  danger  of  them.     It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  between  devout  applications  and  renl  senses  of  Scrip- 
ture, or,  in  the  long  run,  to  prevent  such  applications  from  degene- 
rating into  riddles  and  far-fetched  distortions  of  Scripture.     It  is 
1^1    dilficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  foundations  of  doctrinal 
^■viewa,   instead   of  being   strictly   limited   by   doctrines    otherwise 
^^  established.     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  avoid  putting  a  meaning 
I        into  Scripture  which  cannot  be  there  at  all,  and  so  making  Scrip- 
ture a  mere  repertory  of  words,  diverted  from  their  own  real  mean- 
ing to  express  that  of  the  expositor.     But  against  these  and  kindred 
evils,  Mr.  Williams's  devout  and  self-controlled  Ihoughtfulness   is 
a  vuilicient  safeguard  in  his  case.     Meanwhile,  tlie  appearance  and 
the  [mpularily  of  commentaries  such  as  liis  are  a  cheering  protest 
against  the  prominent  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  would  cut  awny  the 
very  gronnd  for  commentaries  of  the  kind;  and  a  protest  the  more 
powerful  from  the  unconscious  simplicity  with  wtiich  it  is  made. 
Mr.  Williams's  thoughts  indeed  are  fur  from  polemics.   The  turmoil 
around  him  does  not  reach  him.     He  seeks  to  find  comfort  and 
stnngtb  in  the  closing  years  of  a  bfe  debarred  by  unbroken   ilU 
healtli  from  active  exertion,  yet  singularly  exercising  that  better 
infiuence  whicii  the  meditations  of  a  devout  and  unworldly  soul 
poaaew.     He  writes  for  himself.     But  ho  wrUcs  b\m»  W  5i.\-M^ 
circle  cfrtac/en'.     And  hh  works  evidence  accordittijXj  \.\\(i  A\t\\^ 
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of  a  belief,  which  tlius  hoIJs  its  ground  in  the  inidat  of  a  dtfianfc 
and  exncllj  conlradictory  unbelief. 

Perliaps  for  this  very  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  position^ 
assumed  by  these  works  should  be  so  stated  as  to  be  free  from 
ohjeclions.  And — to  speak  the  truth — it  does  not  appear  to 
so  stated.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  still  further  objection 
to  the  extent  to  wliich  even  in  Mr.  Williams's  pages  this  principle 
of  interpretation  is  carried,  apart  from  those  which  have  here  no] 
ground — viz.,  from  such  plain  abuses  of  it,  as  are  above  alluded  to. 
For  even  in  the  Psalms,  what  ground  h  there  for  assuming  that 
every  line  of  every  verse  speaks  some  truth  directly  relating  to  our 
Lord  P  David  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  Yet  many  of  David's  acts, 
and  much  of  liis  life,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tliat  wluch  is 
written  of  him,  find  no  parallel  in  the  great  Antitype.  And 
so  of  the  Psalms,  which  express  the  thoughts  of  a  human  writer, 
inspired  to  utter  them,  but  not  necessarily  so  inspired  as  that 
every  word  he  uttered  aliould  be  directly  prophetic  of  One  sol 
different  as  well  as  so  like.  It  aeems  to  us  that  another  limit  is 
needed  besides  those  above  mentioned.  The  limiting  indeed  of  such  ^J 
interpretations  to  those  which  the  New  Testament  writers  directly  ^| 
authorise  is  plainly  narrow.  It  is  importing  an  irrtlevant  and 
external  test  into  tlie  matter.  Nay,  it  is  the  drawing  au  inference 
from  New  Testament  usage,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  inferencQl 
which  a  reasonable  and  sober  judgment  would  draw.  But  the  ex-j 
lending  them  to  every  syllable  of  every  book,  or  even  of  the  Psnlma, ' 
appears  equally  indefensible.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  something  ^ 
in  tlie  passage  itself  to  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  direct  applica-^J 
tion  to  Christ.  Penitential  Psalms,  for  instance,  such  as  the  Slst^i 
— how  can  they  apply  to  our  Lord  ?  And  even  where  there  is  no  ^j 
such  positive  ground  of  discrepancy,  ought  there  not  to  be  soma^| 
positive  link  of  connection,  to  justify  the  applicalion  of  the  priti-  " 
ciple  ?  Mr.  Williams  comments  as  though  any  words  which  could  j 
bear  a  meaning  applicable  to  Christ  were  intended  to  be  applied^l 
to  Him.  Would  it  not  rather  be  the  safer  rule  that  those  words  " 
only  be  so  applied  where  there  is  either  in  the  passage  itself  or  in  the  j 
broad  features  of  Scripture  ground  for  supposing  the  application  ^B 
intended?  Tlie  general  position  that  the  whole  Old  Testament" 
was  a  preparation  for  Christ  is  obviously  insufficient  as  a  proof  that 
every  word  was  iutended  to  be  directly  applied  to  Him.  There 
must   needs  be  much  of  indirect  preparntion,   incapable  of  sucUi 
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direct  spplicalion.  These  are  indeed  pnssages  lliat  are  plainly,  in 
their  necessary  meaning,  prophecies  of  Christ  and  nothing  else. 
Bnt  besides  these,  it  is  only  the  principles  of  type  and  antitype,  and 
of  the  double  sense  and  the  like,  wliicli  supply  real  ground  for  that 
application,  where  they  themselves  apply. 

Having  thus  diEcharged  our  conscience,  let  it  be  added,  that  as  a 
devout  meditation,  expressed  in  Scripture  words,  such  a  commentary 
as  Mr.  William&'s  will  help  many  a  Christian  man  upon  his  course 
by  its  holy  and  unworldly  thoughts.  What  he  writes  is  edifying, 
even  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  particular  Psalms  intended 
to  express  it.  And  further  tiian  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  are  many  Psalms  where  the  spiritual  interpretation,  as  in 
the  16th  for  instance,  is  plainly  that  which  alone  exhausts  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  and  many  also  which  on  other 
grounds  are  certainly  prophetic.  And  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  book,  accordingly,  we  should  be  at  one  with  the  interpre- 
tation here  propounded,  as  not  simply  proGtable,  but  as  being  the 
ioUnded  and  principal  and  proper  meaning  of  the  Holy  Word 
il*eir. 

Now  and  then  we  note  s  sentence  or  two,  which  their  revered 
sulhor  would,  we  are  sure,  revise  upon  further  consideration.  The 
statement,  for  instance,  on  p.  90,  that  to  attribute  laughter  and 
wmlli  to  God  "implies  the  Incarnation."  Surely  if  it  did — i.e.,  if 
to  speak  anthropologically  of  God  were  wrong  apart  from  the  In- 
carnation, and  if  man  were  only  made  in  the  image  of  God  by 
anticipation  of  the  Incarnation — then  would  human  conceptions 
of  God  be  stripped  of  that  sole  foundation  of  a  belief  in  a  Personal 
God  which  rests  upon  the  analogy  between  the  inSnite  perfections 
of  God  and  the  finite  qualities  of  man.  Then  we  could  not  con- 
ceive of  God  as  loving  man,  only  of  Christ  doing  so.  But  the 
phrase,  it  ia  plain,  is  an  inadvertency.  Again,  it  is  argued,  that 
to  tiiterjiret  certain  Psalms  of  Christ  does  away  with  the  imputation 
CMt  by  some  upon  these  Ps;ilin3,  of  encouraging  doctrines  respecting 
nenU  Sorely  not  so.  To  interpret  this  of  Him  aiaiie  migiit 
do  10.  But  this  cannot  be.  And  the  language  of  the  Fsalms 
most  liDve  a  right  meaning  as  referring  to  the  type,  as  well  as 
when  expounded  with  reference  to  the  antitype.  Surely  the  right 
answer  to  sucli  imputations  is  to  affirm  the  truth  about  human 
works,  and  lo  shew  in  what  sense  merit  is  truly  and  rightly 
prtilicable  of  them.     But  we  abstain  from  (uitUei  u^viaimV.    '^V^ 
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works  of  the  writer  are  too  valuable  to  be  passed  without  ful) 
notice;  but  tbeir  value  ia  of  a  kiud  above  criticism,  and  to  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  iiiterwea?e  his  devotional  thoug 
with  their  own. 


ON  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  TEE  PSALMS". 

Many  works  on  the  Psalter  have  been  lately  published,  both 
England  and  abroad.     And  the  names,  among  others,  of  Neale,  and ' 
of  Jebb,  of  French  and  Skinner,  together  with  the  anonymous  Plain 
Commentary, — and  we  must  not  forget,  although  not  quite  on  a  lika^| 
level,  Mr.  De  Burgh, — remind  us  of  valuable  labours  bestowed,  ^i 
although  in  very  different  ways,  upon  a  portion  of  the  Bible  previ- 
ously to  the  days  of  Home  and  Horsley,  rather  neglected  among 
English  theologians.     Mr.  Thrapp'a  learned,  sound,  and  sensible 
work  fills  a  gap  liitherto  unfilled  by  any  of  his  predecessors.     He   j 
does  not  oQ^er  us  either  a  literal  commentary  on  ,the  text,  or  a  trans-  fl 
lation ;   nor  does  he  gather  into  one  focus  the  Patristic  interpre- 
tations ;  nor  does  lie  supply  us  with  a  devotional  application  of  the  _. 
Paalms  for  practical  use.     His  aim' is,  to  furnish  English  students  H 
with  an  historical  and  critical  account  of  the  date,  purpose,  origin, 
and  general  purport  of  each  Psalm,  and  of  the  general  divisions  and 
history  of  the  entire  book  in  its  larger  subdivisions,  together  with 
n  discussion  of  the  main  cjuestions  of  interpretation  arising  out  of 
the  book.     And  without  affirming  either  the  accuracy  of  all  his 
(sometimes  novel)  historical  conjectures,  or  the  conclusiveness  of  bis 
sometimes  a  little  over-ingenious  exegesis,  the  book  deserves  to  be 
strongly  recommended  to  all  students — not  the  learned  only  but  all 
educated  persons — who  desire  to  understand  soundly  the  literal,  and 
so  to  be  able  to  realise  intelligently  the  typical  or  prophetical,  mean- 
ings of  the  Psalter.     It  is  the  work  of  a  painstaking  and  careful 
Hebrew  scliolar,  of  a  sound  English  divine,  and  of  an  interpreter 
singularly  fair  and  straightforward.   And  in  addition  to  Mr.Thrupp's 
own  very  thorough  labours,  the  ample  commentaries  of  such  Ger- 
mans as  Hengslenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Tholuck,  not   to   mention 
also  Koster   and   Ewald,  have   piled   together  valuable  stores  of 

'  "  An  Introduplion  to  Ihe  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalnn."  By  Joseph  Francii 
Thrapp,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Barringtun,  uiti  Uto  Fellov  of  Triuily  College,  Cambcidge, 
(Muimiliu).)     Guardian,  Feb.  6,  1S61. 
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matUr  apon  ihe  sabject,  ready  to  be  drawn  out  into  a  solid  and 
well- compacted  edifice,  us  is  here  done,  by  the  souud  common  sense 
of  an  Englisiimaii. 

With  respect  to  broader  questions  of  interpretation,  two  points 
maj  be  mentioned,  in  nliich  Mr.  Tlirupp's  remarks  claim  marked 
pproval.  The  subject  of  the  imprecatory  Fsulms  is  handled  in 
Ibe  latter  part  of  the  first  volume,  with  a  plain  bolilness  and  a 
common  sense  which  it  does  not  need  any  contrast  with  the  Uippant 
audacity  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  to  render  admirable.  Since  the 
daja  vheu  Dr.  Arnold  led  the  way  by  a  similarly  shallow  and  rasli 
treatment  of  St.  Paul's  words  about  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
there  has  been  too  much  by  far  of  timid  apology,  and  explaining 
away,  in  the  spirit  in  which  these  portions  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
discussed.  Tlie  true  temper  with  which  a  Christian,  as  such,  must 
and  ought  to  regard  impenitent  sin,  has  been  forgotten.  And  that 
which  hereafter  must  needs  form  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom, 
and  therefore  part  of  that  in  which  all  saints  will  rejoice,  has  been 
lield  incapable  of  forming  part  of  their  prayers  while  in  this  life. 
3  though  it  were  not  included,  by  the  very  force  of  the  ffords,  as 
Mr.  Thrupp  acutely  says,  in  the  prayer  that  "Tliy  kingdom  come." 
The  perfect  combination  indeed  of  love  of  the  simier  himself,  so  long 
S9  there  remains  anything  within  him  capable  of  being  an  object  of 
love,  with  utter  loathing  of  his  sin,  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with, 
but  is  the  very  mark  of,  a  perfect  Christian  temper.  And  when 
liiiful  men  become  as  the  fiends  are,  no  one,  we  suppose,  would  say 
tliat  it  does  not  belong  to  the  ideally  perfect  Christian  to  feel  simple 
abhorrence  of  them.  The  well-guarded  but  plain  and  clear  ob^rva- 
tiouB  of  Mr.  Thrupp  deserve  careful  perusal.  The  other  topic  is 
the  Messianic  purport  of  the  Fsalms  generally.  Going,  and  on 
gtMXl  grounds,  beyond  the  view  which  represents  the  extreme  point 
to  which  Home  attained — viz.,  that  the  words  of  David,  written 
with  an  exclusive  reference  to  David's  own  circumst.inces,  were 
ncTertheless  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
application  to  Christ — the  doctrine  here  maintained  is  in  brief  this — 
■hit  in  David's  own  Psalms  he  idealises  his  own  historical  position 
Into  an  ideal  representation  of  the  Messiah  in  His  own  Person, 
while  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Tempie-singers  the  Mes^iaii,  in  llis 
iCharch,  is  the  subject  idealised;  but  that  in  both  cases  the  primary 
subject  of  all  the  Psalms  is  not  the  individual  and  historical  %'u(mt 
^mrritera  of  ihew,  but  Ciimt;  and  that  thus  ouV;|  \\&'v%  ^W'jNiwixl 
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fitted  for  religions  use  either  among  the  Jews  or  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Certainly  this  view  appears  to  as  the  only  one  consisteni 
at  once  with  any  fair  inference  from  New  Testament  citations  of  the 
Psalms,  and  with  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  eiposition  of  the  text 
of  the  Psalma  themselves.  Upon  anothot  topic  of  the  same  class 
Mr.  Thrupp's  decision  strikes  us  as  too  trenchant.  He  rules 
unhesitatingly  that  David  was  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  doubtless  he  had  aa 
implicit  faith  that  God  will  never  abandon  those  whom  He  loves. 
But  such  implicit  faith  appears  to  us  to  satisfy  neither  the  require- 
.ment  of  our  Lord  from  the  Sadducees,  resting  upon  grounds  equally 
■  open  to  David,  nor  the  language  of  the  Psalms  themselves.  The 
.Sadducees  were  expressly  rebuked  because  they  had  nol  drawn  the 
conclusion  which  David  is  here  likewise  asserted  not  to  have 
drawn,  from  the  same  premises  which  he  possessed;  and  we  see  no 
difference  between  llie  two  cases  thus  stated,  except  that  David  is 
represented  as  holding  in  a  temper  of  faith  what  the  Sadducees 
held  in  a  temper  of  unbelief.  And  if  the  words  of  the  16th  Psalm 
ought  to  be  translated,  "  abandon  to  Hades,"  and  not  "  leave  in 
Hades,"  which  we  do  not  deny,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
corrected  translation  implies  less  in  this  particular  point  than  that 
for  which  it  is  substituted.  That  either  David  or  a7iy  of  the  fathers 
of  the  old  dispensation  believed  in  the  Resurrection  with  the 
like  evidence,  the  like  clearness,  and  the  like  prominence,  that  is 
ours  as  Christians,  is  a  very  different  thing,  But  while  denying 
this,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Thrupp's  way  of  stating  the 
point  trenches  a  little  too  closely  on  Warburtonianism. 

There  are  sevpral  other  topics  also,  touched  upon  by  Hengstenbei^ 
in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrinal  Matter  of  the  Psalms," 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  treated  by  Mr.  Thrupp, 
but  which — for  brevity's  sake  we  suppose — he  has  passed  over  in 
silence, 

Of  the  historical  and  critical  matter  wliich  is  the  main  object  of 
the  book,  the  account  of  the  putting  together  of  the  Psalter,  given 
in  the  Appendix  with  relation  to  the  use  of  the  names  Elobim 
and  Jehovah,  is  simpler  and  more  coherent  than  He  nga  ten  berg's, 
and  much  more  so  than  that  of  Delitzsch.  A  certain  amount  of 
conjecture  must  remain  in  all  determinations  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Thrupp's  leaves  less  opening  for  objection  than  any  other 
we  have  seen.     The  reference  of  Psalm  77  and  of  eight  of  the 
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following  ten  Psalms  to  the  Ten  Tribes,  the  account  of  the  Songs 
of  Degrees,  the  reference  of  the  119th  Psalm  to  Daniel  as  its 
BQtbor  (fulionirig  Jcbb  in  this),  tlie  date  of  the  7-lth  Psalm  (also 
following  Jebb),  appear  to  be  among  the  most  notable  points  of 
detail;  but  into  these  we  have  no  space  to  ent«r.  And  notic- 
ing, by  the  way,  that  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  are  unhesitatingly 
referred  by  oui  author,  iti  a  note,  to  a  late  date,  but  still  within  the 
limits  of  the  canon — we  presume  on  philological  grounds — we  end 
by  heartily  commending  the  book  to  all  intelligent  students  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  more  often  read  but  very  commonly  less 
understood  than  others,  and  which,  in  private  reading,  is  much 
more  frequently  than  it  should  be  the  subject  of  an  uninteUigeut 
evotion. 


THE   MESSIANIC   PROPHECIES". 

The  late  Mr.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  who  first  introduced  this 
valuable  book  to  Enghsh  readers,  preferred  abridging  to  translating, 
on  the  ground  that  English  readers  could  not  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  a  book  so  full  of  Hebrew  as  the  original.  We  are 
^lad  to  see  that  tlie  tapae  of  a  few  years  has  bo  altered  the  case 
eitiiet  to  prove  the  fear  groundless  or  to  remove  what  ground 
"^it  rested  upon.  The  present  translation  has  also  another  advantage 
over  Mr.  Arnold's  abridgment  besides  that  of  completeness.  It 
made  from  a  second  edition,  and  the  second  edition  is  in  its 
earlier  portions  almost  a  new  book,  the  first  portion  of  the  original 
having  been  one  of  Hengatenberg's  earliest  works.  The  reference, 
for  instance,  of  Balaam's  prophecy  to  the  Messiah — to  single  out 
a  prominent  case — which  was  denied  in  the  first  edition,  is  in  this 
elaborately  supported — a  change  decidedly  for  the  better.  And  a 
similar  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  other  cases.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  section  allotted  to  the  Psalms  should 
have  been  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  book.  No  doubt 
the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  author's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  But  tlie  "  Christology  "  is  a  work  of 
itcelf,  and  should  contain  all  that  relates  to  its  subject.     The  proofs 

■  "  Cbriitologjr  of  (lie  Olil  Tcilament,  iiid  i  Commenliry  on  llic  Mvtiiiinic 
P»tetlH».~  By  E.  W.  Hi.'n);9teatier^,  Dr.  itid  Pcuf.  of  Theology  in  BErlin. 
BMond  Edilion,  grEitljr  improved.  Trinilalcd  from  ttic  Gtimin.  Voli.  III.,  IV. 
(T.  and  T.  CUik.)     Oaardian,  Marcli  IG,  IS59. 
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miglit  very  well  have  been  omitted  or  abridged.  But  tbe  reaalts,  aV 
least,  slioLild  hare  been  given.  As  it  is,  one  very  important  step ' 
in  tlie  gradual  development  of  Messianic  propliecy  is  simply  left] 
vilb  no  other  notice  tban  a  page  or  two  of  superGcial  allusion  to  itsj 
existence. 

With  a  full  sense  of  Hengsten berg's  great  merits  as  a  commen- 
tator, we  have  still  some  criticisms  to  make  upon  the  general 
principles  of  his  work.  ^d 

A  commentary  on  Messianic  prophecy,  that  omits  to  notice  the  V 
class  of  New  Testament  quotations  of  which  Uosea  xi.  1  ("I  called 
jry  Son  out  of  Egypt"),  and  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15  ("Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children")  may  be  taken  as  specimens — cannot,  we 
submit,  be  called  a  complete  work  upon  its  subject.  In  his  very  H 
legilimnte  anxiety  to  avoid  loyiiig  himself  open  to  rationalist  accusa- 
tions of  over- fan ci fulness — of  importing  meaning  into  the  text  in- ^J 
stead  of  eliciting  it  from  the  text  itself — Dr.  Hengstenberg  does^| 
seem  to  us  to  have  unnecessarily  narrowed  his  subJL'ct.  He  has  ^ 
apparently  desired  to  Hmit  himself  to  tliose  prophecies  where  the 
very  words  themselves,  historically  and  philologicallj  interpreted, 
compel  llie  honest  commentator  to  see  a  Christian  prediction. 
Shrinking  from  the  Grotian  extreme,  which  tries  hard  not  to  see 
the  Gospel  at  all  in  the  Old  Testiiment,  he  has,  it  seems  to  us,  been 
over- sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  (say)  Cocceius,  and  of  extorting  an  allusion  to  Gospel  truth 
wherever  a  fanciful  imagination,  by  wliatever  process,  could  extract 
one.  Yet  surely,  when  the  principle  is  ones  established,  that  the 
whole  Old  Testament  is  a  Divine  preparation  for  the  New,  a  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testiiment  becomes  inconsistent  with  a 
rigorous  limitation  of  prophetic  meaning  to  those  texts  which  muft 
bear  it.  Arguing  with  unbelievers,  such  a  limitation  is  obviously 
necessary;  but  how  can  it  hold  good  with  those  who  believe  that 
the  Spirit  which  caused  the  Old  Testament  to  be  written,  fore- 
knew, and  in  that  Testament  as  a  whole  formally  intended  to  ex- 
press, the  Gospel  to  come  ?  It  is  true,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  whether  or  no  such  possible  allusions  were  really  intended, 
we  at  any  rate  cannot  hww  them  to  be  intended,  unless  the  words 
require  them,  with  the  exception  of  such  passages  of  the  kind  as 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  But  we  conceive  that  it  is 
'hardly  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  Divine  character  and 
pur|)ose  of  the  prophetic  works,  to  draw  the  line  sharply  down  (as 
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fengstenberg  appears  to  draw  it)  to  bucIi  texts  only  as  must  be 
prophetic  even  to  the  point  of  view  of  an  unbehever.  The  line 
between  accommodation  and  distinct  prophecy  may  be  one  which 
Bman  cannot  definitely  lay  down.  But  while  we  fully  admit  that 
™lbere  are  accommodations — meaning  by  the  terra,  both  applications 
of  words  by  modern  theologians  to  meanings  which  those  words 
originally  have  not,  and  applications  also  of  a  similar  kind  by  New 
Testament  writers  themselves — we  maintain,  nevertheless,  both  that 
we,  as  believers,  ought  to  expect,  and  that  New  Testament  quota- 
tioiis,  expounded  with  due  deference  to  the  inspiration — nay,  to  the 
mere  veracity — of  the  New  Testament  writers,  compel  us  to  admit, 
the  existence,  and  even  the  wide  extent,  of  allusions  to  Gospel 
^ktroth  in  the  Old  Testament  which  are  not  demanded  by  the  exact 
and  necessary  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  words.  And  the 
texts  to  which  we  alluded  at  tbe  outset  come  under  this  de> 
script  ion. 
^^  We  have  also  to  make  some  less  general  remarks  respecting  one 
^Ror  two  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  particular  interpretations.  He  re- 
fusea,  for  instance,  to  find  a  prediction  of  Cyrus  by  name  in 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah;  and  insists,  in  the  most  forced  way, 
opon  the  very  improbable  supposition,  that  Cyrus  borrowed  his 
title  designedly  from  Isaiah  I  And  yet,  with  the  pro{)hecy  respect- 
ing Josiab  to  supply  a  parallel  case,  what  possible  antecedent 
gronnil  can  there  be  for  even  doubting,  much  less  for  declaring 
impossible,  the  similar  kind  of  prediction  iu  the  more  important 
esse  of  Cyrus  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  also,  that  the  exceedingly  valuable  dia- 
cnssion  upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  should  be 
itill  disfigured  by  the  surely  untenable  chronological  assumption 
with  respect  to  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  by  which,  we  quite 
■gree  with  Auberlen,  Hengslenbcrg  "  has  done  quite  as  much  harm 
Bs  good  to  the  cause  "  of  Ins  own  "  essentially  true  exposition." 

Subject  to  these  remarks,  however,  we  cannot  but  commend  most 
lieartity  to  English  students  of  prophecy  these  most  sensible,  learned, 
tnd  right-minded  volumes.  As  a  correction  of  the  silliuesses  and 
emde  fancies  of  many  would-be  interpreters  of  prophecy  among 
ourselves,  they  are  invaluable.  Aud  if  we  are  tormented  while 
reading  tliem  by  the  continual  references  to  forms  of  German  hete- 
rodoxy from  which  here  we  are  free,  or  by  the  verbose  and  dis- 
orderly profusion  of  sometimes  hazy  thought  and  erudition  which 
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Dr.  Hengstenberg  pours  forth,  a  tlioughtful  study  will,  we 
always  elicit  a  valuable  and  a  complete  account  of  the  several  texl^ 
commented  upon,  honestly  grnppliug  with  difficulties,  rarely  diverg- 
ing into  crotchets,  and  never  wanting  in  pious  and  rigbt-minded 
treatment  of  sacred  truth.  ^J 

The  translation  bears  innrks  of  being  well  done,  although   we  H 
bave  not  examined  it  with  tlie  original,  and  speak,  therefore,  only 
upon  internal  evidence.     But  the  printing   of  it   is  occasionally 
careless,  and  here  and  there  is  an  evident  misprint. 


THE 
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PROPHECIES 
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Mr.  Bosanqdet  writes, — in  a  fair  and  temperate  spirit,  but  with 
more  of  originahty  than  of  logic, — to  establish,  first,  that  the 
"  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  in  Dan.  vii.  25,  mean  the  literal  Jews,  ^| 
and  that  this  prophecy  and  that  of  the  Image  in  chap.  ii.  culminate  ^n 
accordingly  in  a  prediction  of  the  literal  restoration  of  Israel;  and 
next,  that  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  is  to  be  taken,  not  as  fl 
Daniel  wrote  it,  with  the  one  week  following  the  seven  and  the 
sixty-two,  but  as  Mr.  Busanquet  imagines  it,  preceding  them  ;  and 
yet,  that  while  the  seven  and  the  sixty-two  both  end  together  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  one  week  refers  figuratively  to  a.d.  27 — 34,  and 
lilerully  to  a.d.  65 — 72.  Neither  view  appears  to  us  admissible. 
The  former  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  the  Christian 
interpretatiou  of  prophecy,  as  substituting  the  literal  for  the  spiritual 
Israel.  The  latter  seems  inconsistent  with  the  actual  words  of  the 
prophecy  itself  Mr,  Bosanquet  also,  in  p.  15,  appears  to  be  actually 
under  the  belief  that  the  Pope  and  liis  "hierarchy"  are  identical 
with  "  the  Gentile  Ciiurch  of  Christ ;"  certainly  a  strange  admission 
on  the  purt  of  a  strong  Protestant,  who  in  other  passages  of  his 
book  goes  so  far  as  almost  to  prefer  a  Jew  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 
And  we  notice  also  a  strange  passage  elsewhere,  which  seems  to  con- 
template the  culminating  of  the  Church  into  a  Jewish  and  a  Gen- 
tile branch,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  "  reformed"  Churches;  and, 

»  "  MesBiah  [he  Prince;  or,  ihc  Inipirntion  of  llie  Prophecifi  of  Driiiiel !  con- 
taining Rcmsrlis  on  the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Desprei,  and  Dr.  Williams,  con- 
frraing  the  Uook  al  Dnniel,  lageihei  with  a  Traaliae  on  llie  Sabbaliol  Year)  and 
Jubiltos."     By  J.W.  Bosanquel,  F.R.A.S,    (Longmans.)    C.ordion,  Sept.  IB,  IB66. 
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speciall]',  of  the  "  Protestant  Bishop "  at  Jerusalem  into  a  sort  of 
Christian  Jewish  High  Priest,  who  is  to  liave  a  very  Papal  sort  of 

'npremacy,  oiil;  at  Jerusalem  and  not  at  Rome,  and  over  Jews  and 
Bot  Gentiles.  Moreover,  as  regards  tlie  present  "Protestant"  sha- 
iow  of  this  future  High  Priest,  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  really  imputing 

'motives  most  groundiessly  in  supposing  Dr.  Newman's  objections 

tto  tlic  Jerosfllem  Bishopric  to  hove  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
■ith  dislike  or  contempt  of  Jews.     One  would  have  thought  it  was 
needless  to  tell  any  one   professing  to  be   an  educated  man  and 
I  theologian,  that  the    objections   botli   of  Dr.  Newman  and  of 
Cbarch>people  to  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  have  reference  to  its  re- 
'      latioDS  to  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Eastern  Ciiurches  on 
^^tbe  other.    Lastly,  while  we  duly  appreciate  Mr.  Bosaiiquet'a  honesty 
^Mud  frankness,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  denunciations  of  sceptical 
^Kritics  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  bis  own  surrender  of  part  of  that 
^■fcook  as  an  incorrect  gloss,  devised  by  enthusiastic  Jews  of  the  days 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  interpolated  into  the  genuine  book. 
He  does,  in  effect,  by  tiiis  admission,  not  only  give  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  external  autliority — authority  wholly  apart  from  any  claim 
of  the  Church  as  such,  being  simply  the  continuous  testimony 
of  those  best  able  to  testify, — but  give  it  up  to  the  presumption, 
fouaded  upon  human  judgment  of  what  pro|)liecy  must  be  and  must 
not  be,  that  a  prophecy  of  a  particular  kind — viz.,  a  minute  pro- 
phecy ending  at  a  precise  date,  could  not  be  given.     We  demur,  as 
rationalists  in  a  sober  and  genuine  sense,  to  any  such  reasoning. 

The  treatise  on  the  Sabbatical  years  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
of  more  value,  although  even  here  Mr.  Bosanquet  seems  beset  with 
a  weakness  for  d  priori  chronology.  His  arrangement  of  Jewish 
hiftory,  like  his  interpretation  of  prophecy,  is  made  to  fit  very  sus- 
piciously with  a  system  of  Sabbatical  years  and  jubilees.  A  critic 
of  the  Niehuhr  school  would  accept  his  conclusions,  and  base  upon 
them  a  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Bible  history.  At  the 
mat  time  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  collected  with  great  diligence  a  large 
smonnt  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Sabbatical  and  jubilte 
periods.  Ue  adopts  the  theory  that  the  jubilee  was  a  distinct  year 
from  tbe  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  and  followed  that  year,  but  was 
reckoned  into  tbe  neit  septennial  period,  so  as  to  make  the  aeries 
one  of  periods  of  forty-nine,  not  fifty,  years;  holding  also,  that  the 
comnand  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow  during  the  jubilee  year  applied 
^bdy  to  those  who  entered  again  upon  tlie  possession  of  t\\e«  vi\\\t- 
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ritance  in  that  year.     The  former  of  these  snppositions  agrees  with  ' 

the  plain  statement  of  Leviticus,  and  seems  the  best  of  the  interpre- 
tations wliich  do  so  agree.  Tlie  latter  appears  to  us  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  agreeing  with  that  plain  statement. 


THE   PROPHECIES   OF   ISAIAH'. 

This  is  a  well-timed  hook.    It  is,  indeed,  curiously  so.    It  exactly 
meets  the  crude  and  audacious  altack  recently  made  upon  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  of  Isaiah,  while  the  discourses  of  which  it  consists 
were  written  and  preached  for  the  most  part  prior  to  that  attack. 
A  review  of  Jewish  interpretations  of  these  prophecies  led  to  a  review 
also  of  the  modern  German  interpretations,  which,  upon  sceptical 
principles,  have  revived  the  older  Jewish  endeavours  to  evade  their 
Christian  sense.     And  by  a  singular  Iiappiness,  the  special  crotchets  ^j 
of  Bunsen,  which  certain  English  sceptics  servilely  worship,  are  ex-  ^| 
posed  as  the  rejected  and  contemned  offcasts  of  even  German  neo-  ^^ 
logy,  yet  without  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion  of  personal  allusion  ^^ 
nearer  home.     A  note  or  two,  however,  added  by  way  of  appendix,  ^| 
are  directed  expressly   against  Dr.  R,  Williams ;  and  send  their  ^^ 
shafts  home  precisely  to  his  vulnerable  points.     The  self-satisfied 
oracle,  who  in  all  the  pride  of  superior  scholarsiiip  pronounced  his 
infallible  condemnation  of  the  ignorantly  superstitious  belief  of  Eng- 
lish clergy  as  a  body,  and  proclaimed,  in  eifect,  for  his  brethren  an 
alternative  of  fools  or  knaves — of  stupid  belief  or  hypocritically  con- 
cealed knowledge — is  simply  exposed  by  plain  facts  as  a  blunderer  ^M 
in  the  very  scholarship  on   which  he  rested.     We  commend  the  ^1 
first  of  Mr.  Payne  Smith's  notes  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire  to  gauge  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Williams's  pretentious  Oriental 
learning. 

The  volume,  however,  is  of  more  lasting  value  than  as  a  mere 
answer  to  the  sceptics  of  the  day.  Il  cont-ains  a  general  account  of 
the  principal  Messianic  prophecies  in  Isaiah,  especially  of  the  great 
and  continuous  prophecy  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  drawn 

1  "The  Anihenticit;  and  Meiiiaoic  lalerprelitiDn  or  the  Prophetif*  at  luiiah, 
vindiialed  in  s  Courie  of  Sermons  preached  before  Itie  University  ot  Oxford."  By 
Ihe  Rev.  R.  Pdjiie  Smith,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Libraij,  and  Select 
Preacher!  aflerwards  Dean  of  Canletbury.  {J.  H.  and  J.  FarkBr.)  Guardiati, 
April  e,  1S02. 
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carefallj  and  thoughtfully  hj  one  who  has  gone  to  original 
sources^  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages. 
In  its  concluding  discjurses,  it  deals  with  thnt  broad  and  sound 
principle  of  prophetic  iriterpretatioii,  the  neglect  of  which  has  made 
iliipwreck  of  such  crowds  of  prophetic  interpreters,  and  of  so  large 
»  part  of  would-be  converters  of  the  Jews.  That  the  Jewish  dispen- 
■atiou  is  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past, — that  it  is  not  to  revive  in  any 
literal  seDse, — that  all  prophecies  of  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity 
are  to  be  taken  spiritually,  whether  in  their  main  purport  or  In  detail, 
that  Jews,  consequently,  are  to  cease  to  be  Jews  in  the  letter,  in 
coming  Christians, — and  as  a  kindred  point,  that  a  literal  milten- 
niam,  a  period  of  worldly  prosperity  upon  earth  for  the  Christian 
Cliorch,  is  a  delusion  founded  upon  a  mistake, — all  this,  as  it  arises 
uaturally  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  third  and  final  portion  of 
the  great  concluding  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  so  is  ably  and  conclusively 
vindicated  by  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  earlier  discourses  he  is  led  to  con- 
sider the  great  prophecies  of  the  7th,  9th,  and  11th  chapters.  The 
next  part  of  the  Tolume  is  devoted  to  proving  the  unity  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  identity  of  the  later  part  with  the  earlier  in 
respect  of  authorship.  And  a  masterly  exposition  of  llie  connected 
argument  of  that  later  part  follows.  The  argument  is  conducted 
•  ith  learning  and  good  sense,  although  somewhat  heavily  in  point 
of  style.  The  account  of  the  prophecy  in  the  7(h  ciiapter,  for  in- 
stance, appears  to  contain  the  substance  of  the  true  answer  to  tlie 
difficulties  that  have  been  raised  respecting  it.  The  "  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah"  is  rightly  adduced,  as  an  exact  case  in  point,  to 
explain  in  what  sense  the  future  miraculous  birth  of  Immanuel  was 
B  sign  to  Ahaz.  And  the  prophetical  habit  of  employing  one  form 
of  words  to  indicate  both  a  nearer  and  a  more  distant  fulRlment  is 
correctly  referred  to,  as  siiewing  how  that  future  sigii  could  be 
vaed  as  a  measure  of  time  for  a  present  event.  At  the  same  time, 
we  desiderate  a  more  forcible  and  vivid  mode  of  stating  the  case. 
n  substance,  however,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  theo- 
logical literature,  compnging  in  short  space  matter  that  is  elsewhere 
be  foQIid  only  in  many  and  commonly  inaccessible  quartera. 
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This  volume  was  compiled  for  the  Speaker's  Commentary  hot 

after  some  delay  rejected,  as  too  "  homiletic."  We  cannot  feel  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  at  its  rejection,  aithough  it  is  regretable  that 
any  contretemps  of  the  kind  should  have  occurred  at  nil.  The  rea- 
son assigned,  indeed,  points  to  what,  in  our  own  view  of  the  case, 
is  a  defect  iu  the  commentary  scheme  itself.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  deal  in  obvious  reflectiuns  or  paraphrastic  eermoiiisinga,  such 
as  any  intelligent  reader  could,  and  indeed  ought  to,  suggest  to 
himself;  another,  to  point  out  (and  with  the  more  Bengeltan  luci- 
dity aud  terseness  the  better)  such  applications,  deeper  meanings,  or 
more  recondite  connections  of  doctrine  or  teaching,  as  would  not 
occur  to  ordinary  Bible  students.  And  Mr.  Birks,  we  are  afraid, 
is  rather  given  to  the  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  "  homiletics." 
He  has  also,  we  regret  to  see,  to  learn  two  other  things,  very  essential 
to  joint  labours,  and  to  labours  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Speaker's 
Commentary i  first,  compression;  and  next,  the  policy,  not  to  say 
the  duty,  of  avoiding  hard  words.  We  agree  heartily,  for  instance, 
with  his  lirm  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and 
of  its  single  authorship.  The  imaginary  prophets,  of  whom  no  one 
ever  heard, — who  have,  indeed,  been  conjured  up  out  of  the  piire 
guesswork  of  sundry  recent  wise  men  in  Germany,  who  we  suppose 
know  better  than  the  Jewish  contemporaries  and  successors  of  Isaiah, 
— are  as  repugnant  to  our  common  sense  as  they  appear  to  be  to 
his.  And  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  keep  one's  countenance  when 
gravely  told  that  scribes  dovetailed  these  prophecies  inio  those  of 
Isaiah,  because  they  wanted  to  fill  up  so  many  inches  of  parchment. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  motive  for  these  crotchets  has  been,  avowedly,  in 
some  cases,  the  denial  of  tlie  reality  of  prophecy  at  all;  and  the 
consequent  inference  that  prophecies  which,  if  rightly  dated,  mutt 
be  real  (as,  e.g.,  tliat  of  Cyrus  by  name,  two  centuries  before  Cyrus 
lived),  were  necessarily  written  after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  But  grant- 
ing all  this,  we  had  rather  leave  the  facts  to  suggest  the  epithets, 
by  the  mere  force  of  plain  truth,  than  weaken  the  impression  of  our 

■  "  Commentary  on  llie  Book  of  Isaiih,  Critical,  Hislorjcsl,  Kad  Prophetical:  in- 
cluding k  Revised  English  Truiilitioii,  with  lalroduation  ind  Appendicet  on  tha 
Nature  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  ibe  Life  and  Timeiof  Itaiah,  the  GeDuineneiB  a(  thg 
Later  Propheeiea.  the  Slructure  ind  Kiilory  of  the  ichole  Book,  the  Aatyrsn  Hit- 
lory  in  Isaiah's  Duyi,  and  urioui  diffiL^ult  Pa^iages."  By  the  He*.  T.  R.  Birks, 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge.    (RiTingloni.)     Qiuirdian,  Oct.  26,  1871. 
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^■pwn  case  by  hurling  those  epithets  at  people's  heads  ourselves, 
^pUnhappilj,  too,  Mr.  Blrks  has  chosen  for  liis  choicest  deuunciHtions 
a  topic  wliich  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  bear  tlie  atreaa  that  he  has 
laid  upon  it.  If  nothing  turns  upon  tlie  precise  point  so  as  to  make 
it  plain  that  the  authorship  of  all  Isaiah  by  Isaiali  was  distinctly 
intended  to  be  asserted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  reference 
by  our  Lord  to  words  as  of  Isaiah  shoald  mean  any  more  than 
8  reference  to  words  which  were  then  currently  so  described.  The 
ease  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  references  to  books  wbioh  modern 
critics  affirm  to  be  pious  frauds.  It  is  rather  analogous  to  refer- 
ences to  the  Psalms  of  David,  where  the  particular  Psalm  is  only 
one  of  the  collection  commonly  so  called,  but  happens  not  to 
be  Datnd'a  own  composition.  And  therefore  it  is  realty  a  mistake, 
■8  well  as  something  worse,  to  heap  upon  this  particular  subject 
such  epithets  as  "loathing"  and  "blasphemy"  and  "imputations  of 
liateful  frauds  and  blundering  falsehoods,"  and  the  like.  No  won- 
der Canon  Cook  shrank  from  committing  his  "Company"  to  all 
this,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  alleged  it  as  among  h  is 
reasons  for  declining  the  work. 
^_  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  something  better  than  this  in 
^■Mr.  Birks's  Commentary ;  at  any  rate,  in  its  critical  and  in  its  his- 
^■torical  portious;  for  it  must  be  honestly  owned  that  we  cannot  tell 
™»hat  a  "prophetical"  commentary  means.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  oarefolly  elaborated  statement  of  facts,  reviving  the  hypothesis, 
once  commonly  held  (before  the  buried  monuments  came  to  light), 
bat  of  later  years  laid  aside,  of  the  identity  of  Surgon  with  Sbal- 
ntanescr.  The  point  of  importance  is,  that,  according  to  recent 
views,  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  obvious  drift  of  the 
Scriptare  history,  will  not  harmonise  with  the  dates  elicited  from 
the  monumental  history  of  the  Assyrian  Kings,  and  from  Ptolemy's 
Canons,  without  tampering  with  that  text  in  a  way  which  no  clas- 
sical scholar  iu  these  days  would  venture  on  in  the  case  of  a  profane 
historian.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  monuments,  although  n  o  doubt 
"boastful  bulletins,"  like  more  modern  imperatorial  documents  of 
the  kind,  in  the  matters  of  claiming  victories  and  ignoring  defeats, 
are  scarcely  likely  to  falsify  mere  dates.  But  then,  it  appears,  that 
the  monuments  know  nothing  of  this  Siialmanescr,  and  that  no 
docaroent  at  all  speaks  of  both  him  and  Sargon  as  distinct  and 
■everal  persons;  while  everytliing  that  is  mentioned  of  the  one  is 
found  attributed  also  to  the  other.     And  the  aasami^VxQW  tiV  N^«a 
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identity  (Sargon,  moreover,  being  confessedly  not  a  proper  name  but 
&  title)  removes — we  do  not  say  quite,  but — almost  all  difficulty. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  ease  comes  to  be  a  mere  culHsioii  between 
Scripture  and  Ptolemy's  Cunons — setting  all  questions  of  inspiration 
on  one  aide — the  almost  contemporary  Hebrew  Chronicle  or  pro- 
phecy written  on  the  spot  is,  upon  the  most  rigorously  historical 
principles,  better  evidence  tlian  a  bare  list  of  names  and  years  drawn 
up  in  another  country,  centuries  after,  upon  authority  that  is  not 
known  and  cannot  be  tested.  Mr.  Birks  has  worked  out  his  case 
with  exceeding  pains,  and  with  evident  effort  to  bring  forward  every- 
thing against  as  well  as  for  it.  Professor  Rawlinson,  we  hope,  will 
weigh  the  matter  well  before  he  finally  parts  with  his  fortlicomitig 
notes  on  the  Bouks  of  Kings. 

An  earlier  Appendix — on  the  Genuineness  of  the  later  Prophe- 
cies— is  marked  by  the  same  charncteri sties  with  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  It  is  carefully  exhaustive,  in  the  sense  of  omitting 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  on  either  side.  But  it  is  ditTuse, 
and  lacks  point  and  precision.  Of  its  tone  we  have  said  enough 
already.  It  would  be  very  much  more  effective  if  it  were  pruned  of 
half  ita  length,  and  if  the  really  salient  arguments  were  grouped  iti 
a  more  business-like  way.  These  arguments,  on  the  negative  side, 
resolve  tliemseives  mainly  into  three — first  the  language,  and  next 
the  tone,  of  the  Inter  prophecies,  are  alleged  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  earlier ;  and  lastly,  the  Prophet  {or  Prophets)  in  the  later  pro- 
phecies speaks  as  "  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Captivity."  Now,  of 
these  arguments,  the  first  and  second  ore  in  themselves,  unless  the 
case  is  very  strong  indeed,  utterly  untrustworthy.  No  doubt — 
take  an  extreme  case — take  a  passage  of  Sir  "VV.  Hamilton,  or  again 
of  Macaulay,  and  on  the  other  side,  of  Bacon  or  of  Philip  de 
Comines,  and  no  one  could  doubt  for  an  instant  that  centuries  of 
thought  and  of  linguistic  changes  had  intervened  between  them. 
But  when  one  finds  that  certain  chapters  of  a  book  are  denied  to  be 
the  work  of  the  author  of  certain  other  chapters,  because  some  two 
score  words  occur  in  the  one  set  that  do  not  occur  in  the  other,  or 
because  forsooth  a  critic  now  thinks  the  tone  of  one  set  "tenderer" 
than  that  of  the  other,  one  is  really  apt  to  conclude  that  the  critic 
has  taken  leave  of  his  common  sense.  Writers  use  different  words 
at  different  times,  and  write  under  differing  circumstances  and  upon 
differing  subjects  in  different  tones.  The  third  argument  is  of  an- 
other character.    Yet  here  too  it  is  needful  to  distinguish.     A  writer 
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ma;  imply  in  hia  allaaiona  and  in  his  language,  in  a  way  that  cannot 
he  mistaken,  that  a  certain  state  of  things  is  actually  existing ;  and 
tnsy  thus  conclusively  date  bis  writings  within  n  certain  period.  But 
Isaiah  does  not  do  this  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Cajitivity. 
Mr.  Birks  has  put  forcibly  the  absence  of  ail  such  inntter-of-fact 
references  to  persons  or  things  of  the  alleged  date.  What  the  Pro- 
phet does,  is  to  put  himself,  mentally,  in  the  period  of  the  Captivity, 
vhich  he  had  already  repeatedly  foretold,  and  to  prophecy  the  great 
future  dehverance  both  from  tliat,  and  indeed  from  the  worse  spiri- 
toal  captivity  also,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  greater  deliverance 
the  Saviour  was  to  come.  Now,  to  argue  to  hia  date  from  this,  is 
simply  to  assume  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  at  all.  And  with 
those  who  assume  this,  the  argument  becomes  no  longer  a  literary 
argument,  but  one  relating  to  the  supernalnral  and  to  religion  itself. 
.d  when  one  seta  against  these  (as  we  must  call  them)  feeble  rea- 
sonings, the  constant  tradition  of  the  Isaian  authorship— the  unity  of 
the  book  taken  together  (and  this  Mr.  Birks  has  thoroughly  and  care- 
foUy  worked  out), — the  extreme  improbability  that  these  imaginary 
Prophets  should  never  have  been  heard  of,  and  this,  when  the  mat- 
ter of  their  prophecies  is  of  the  special  character  which  marks  those 
Ikter  prophecies, — and  lastly,  the  fact,  that  most  of  those  who  affirm 
the  negative  position  do  so  avowedly  as  not  believing  prophecy  to 
be  possible,  and,  moreover,  contradict  one  another  right  and  left  in 
the  various  hypotheses  which  they  propound, — one  can  but  wonder 
at  the  marvellous  blindness,  to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  which 
literally  makes  a  belief  in  the  Isaian  authorship  to  be  ipso  facto 
a  proof  of  uncritical  stupidity  or  wilful  ignorance.  Really  we  can 
only  aay,  for  oar  own  parts,  that  if  this  be  folly  we  prefer  to 
be  fools.  Mr.  Birks  has  substantially  stated  the  case,  and  his  de- 
tails are  diligently  and  carefully  got  together.  The  defect  which 
•tnkea  ua  in  his  work,  seems  really  to  arise  in  great  part  from  the 
very  care  that  he  has  taken  to  answer  point  by  point  every  argument 
batever  of  objectors. 

We  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  the  most  recent  English  pro- 
tor  of  the  negative  view,  tliat  as  regards  tlie  Sardican  Canons 
the  facts  are  distinctly  agninst,  and  not  for,  his  case  :  inasmuch  as 
the  Charch  did  find  out  forthwith  that  the  canons  in  question  were 
not  those  of  Nice.  And  as  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  to  whom  he  refers 
U  making  an  analogous  blunder,  we  presume  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  compare  the  uxtb  cejitury  of  the  Chrisliaa  era  auA  l\\e  (»)\\i!i\\\<:iv\ 
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of  literary  knowledge  nt  that  time  in  Prance  or  Xortliern  Europe 
with  tlie  careful  preservation  of  tlie  inspired  writings  by  the  Jewish 
people.  We  could  supply  him  by  the  score  with  instances  of  canonsj 
and  penitentials,  and  even  longer  documents,  that  got  attributed 
wrong  authors  in  the  sixth  and  later  centuries.  But  tbey  would 
utterly  irrelevant. 


lis      I 


THE  JEWISH  CHUECH'. 

To  accumulate  knowledge  and  to  use  it  are  two  very  diSerent 
things.     And  it  is  no  heavy  imputation  on  a  man's  literary  fame 
to   say  tbat  he  has  distinguished   himself  in  the  latter,   without^^ 
achieving  anything  particular  in  the  former,  department  of  labour  ;^^ 
that  he  has,  in  short,  displayed  a  wonderful  power  of  exhibiting 
other  men's  learning  in  a  popular  and  attraclive  shape.     We  cast 
no  blame  then,  so  far,  on  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  by  pretty  well 
limiting  our  admiration  of  his  great  abilities  to  the  "many  beau- 
tiful expressions,"  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  the  last  and  not  the 
least  witty  of  Oxford yeaj:  d'espnl,  whicli  "the  Penrhyn  method" 
no  doubt  has  produced  in  a  singular  degree,  whether  in  "the  senary 
or  in  the  denary  scale  of  notation."     We  simply  characterise  his 
lilerary  position  as  that  of  an  eloquent  teacber,  who  is  not  specially  ^j 
distinguished  by  original  research,  but  has  been  content  mostly  to^| 
borrow  his  learning,  and  tlirows  his  own  strength  upon  the  task  of  ^^ 
setting  it  forth  in  English  that  is  singularly  chaste,  and  with  orna- 
ments of  style  and  sentiment  that  are  beyond  question  marvellously       ^ 
atlractive.      Such  a  position,   however,   is  a  perilous  one.      And 
Mr.  Malan,  in  the  book  we  are  about  to  notice,  alleges  that  the 
Dean  lias  fallen  into  some  of  its  many  pitfalls.     He  frames  an 
indictment  against  Dr.  Stanley  of  a  far  heavier  kind  than  that  of 
being  more  of  a  popular  lecturer  than  an  original  scholar;  and  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  he  adduces  weiglity  evidence  in  support  of 
that  indictment.    Obviously,  second-hand  learning  may  be  borrowed 
from  untrustworthy  sources,  and  the  borrower  may  he  unable  to 
correct  the  defect.      Or  doubtful  points  may  be  slurred  over  by 

•  "  Phitoaophy,  or  Truth  t     Rcmarki  on  Ihe  Pint  Five  Lecturei  by  tbe  Dean  ot\ 
Weslminaler  on  the  Jfwish  Church :  wiih  other  Plain  Words  on  Qucition*  of  the 
Day,  regaidiog  Faith,  the  Bible,  and  Ibe  Church."     By  tbe  Rev.S.C.  .Malnti,  M.A._ 
(Matteri.)     Guardian,  July  19,  1865. 
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rart  sUf«mcnt  of  atterimtives,  put  as  tliougli  tliere  were  no  dii'- 
fcrcnce  in  the  degrees  of  tlieir  probabilily.  Or  doubt  mid  disquiet 
nay  be  fltirred  in  the  minds  of  readers  or  henrers  by  allusiona  which 
«r«  not  followrd  up,  or  by  suggestive  illustrations  or  epithets,  which 
are  not  assertions,  jet  wliich  oi>erat«  as  such  upon  those  who  know 
no  better.  Or,  worst  of  all,  a  lack  of  profound  knowledge  may 
jitoduce  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  original  authority  doea 
really  say.  And  in  all  these  points,  except  the  last,  Mr.  Malan  has 
something  to  allege  against  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  niarshals 
in  support  of  his  allegations  an  amount  of  erudition  that  really  takes 
away  a  reader's  breath.  Ou  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Malan  himself 
strikes  us  ns  making  mountains  of  molehills  occasionally.  He  lays 
iFcmetise  stress  u|)on  small  points,  and  deals  out  his  wrath  without 
|ilue  proportion  to  the  ofTi'iice.  Yet  in  the  main,  undoubtedly,  he 
Ihe  real  scholar  of  the  two  in  his  own  department — viz.,  in  points 
tif  Oriental  lore;  and  he  is  accordingly  a  formidable  critic  to  a  writer 
*ho,  whatever  his  knowledge  may  be  in  other  things,  is  confessedly 
DO  Oricntntist. 

One  of  Mr.  Malan's  first  specimens,  however,  belongs  to  more 
ffcUMul  theological  scholarship;  and  deswvea,  it  must  be  confessed, 
all  lio  can  say  of  it.  Really  il.  is  hard  to  say  whether  tlie  shallow- 
iiesa  or  the  flippancy  of  the  remark  is  the  more  conspicuous,  when 
Dr. Stanley  coolly  informs  his  auditors  that  the  LXX-  are  "a  bul- 
wark Against  Q  too  rigid  or  too  literal  construction  of"  tlie  Old 
Tolamciil,  and  so  "  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors 
(if  Biblical  literiiture  and  free  inquiry."  Does  Dr.  Stanli-y  mean  to 
afiirm  that  the  existence  of  transUtions  of  a  book  renders  the  text 
of  that  book  uncertain?  and  that  if  his  own  lectures,  e.g.,  attained 
ilic  honour  of  being  turned  into  German,  and  the  translator  hap- 
|>ened  to  make  mistakes,  we  should  become  entitled  to  impute 
vtgacness  and  a  mere  general  truthfulness, — in  other  word^  any 
number  of  blunders, — to  himself;  to  believe  him  in  the  lump,  but 
ia  protest  loudly  against  any  particular  statement  of  his  being  trusl- 

orthyP     It  may  be  true  that  the  many  difficulties — we  need  not 
nmcrale  them — in  tiie  way  of  transmitting  an  exactly  correct  text 

f  books  written  thousands  of  years  since,  in  other  lands  and  exiinct 

tongues,  may  render  it  uncertain,  not  whether  tliere  was  an  original 

t,  btit  what  that  text  in  all  its  details  exactly  was.     But  the  cx- 

itrnce  of  the  LXX.  is  just  so  much  more  evidence  to  he!^  ua  tn 
mate   to   tlijil   Uxl   in   the.  rase  of  t\u-  WWiW,  wA  \w  \^\\"J 
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gueasiiig  tbat  il  does  not   matter   which  vie  take  of  tlic  ranouM 
reii(ieniig5,  but  by  the  more  homely  and  sensible  process  of  esli<J 
mating  the  probabilities  of  the  parlicular  Alesandrian  iiiter]>retat.ion 
representing  the  really  correct  reading  of  the  Hebrew.     And  the 
question  then  becomes  one  simply  of  comparison  between  the 
spectivc  values  of  the  tradition  of  Jews  proper  and  the  tradition 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  existence  of  a  "literal  and  exact"  texli 
of  the  Old  Testament  itself  being  (not  disproved  bul)  taken  for 
granted,  and  tlie  one  point  being  to  ascertain  what  it  was.     It  must 
be  remarked,  indeed,  upon  Mr,  Malan's  sound  and  learned  account 
of  tlie  matter,  that  the  comparison,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
does  not  he  quite  between  a  Hebrew  original  and  a  Greek  veraior 
but  belweeii  tlie  Masorelic  rendering  of  llie  Hebrew  through  tin 
vowel  points,  and  an  apparently  different  pointing  as  represented  bj 
the  Greek  of  the  LXX.    But  admitting  this,  the  curt  assumption  in 
Dr,  Stanley's  words  remains  equally  groundless,  and  equally  uiiju». ' 
tiGahle.     He  literally  writes  as  if  we  had  two  equally  authoritative 
Bibles,  widely  differing,  and  neither  of  them  exactly  right;  and  so 
H'P  were  at  liberty  exactly  to  believe  neither. 

But  the  strength  of  Jlr.  Mnlan  lies  chiefly  in  a  different  direclioq 
— viz.,  in  the  matter  of  Eastern  traditions  respecting  the  JewitE 
people.     And  here  bis  marvellous  kTiowledge  of  Eastern  languages 
gives  him  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  Dr.  Stanley.     He  takes, 
to  task  accordingly,  and  demolishes  with  ponderous  learning,  a  heaf 
of  pretly  phrases — pretty  but,  alasl  inaccurate — with  which  "Pen-" 
rliyn'a  method"  has  adorned  the  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Churth.^ 
Abraham,  e.g.,  did  not  descend  from  "the  Caucasian  range"  upor 
any  hypothesis  of  the  locality  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (though  Wr. 
M.ilaii,  we  are  bound  to  add,  pays  apparently  undue  deference  to  ^ 
Armenian  and  other  such  local  tradition,  no  earlier  it  should  seeia^| 
than  St.  Ephrein  at  best,  and  locates  Ur  at  Edessa,  and  not  in  the 
south  of  Mesopotamia).     And  the  "  guarantee  of  Abraiiam's  earliest^— 
conquest"  (by  which  Dr.  Stanley  means  Damascus) — viz.,  the  faolB 
of  Eliezer'a   having  come  from  thence,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
groundless  guess,  there  being   no  real  reason  for  believing  that 
Abraham  ever  went  to  Damascus  at  all,  and  the  supposed  allusion 
beiTig  much  like  such  an  assuuq>tion  as  that  Potiphar  reigned  in 
Dothan,  because  Joseph  his  steward  came  from  thence.     And  Abb&i 
is  not  the  first  part  of  Abraham's  name,  any  more  than  an  nbbrevia 
lion  of  "  rab-amon  "  is  the  Inst.     And  the  "  ingenious  conjecture' 
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^■tliat  Abraliam's  "  iiilroduction  of  mono  theism  "  is  teatiScd  bf  his 
[      usinf!  Etohim  with  a  singular  verb,  ignores  unfortunately  the  fact, 
that  Abraham  himself,  using  t!ie  word  twice,  uses  it  once  with  (not 
^^B  MTigular  but}   a  plural  verb.     And  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
^KAaenath  is  not  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  as 
IF      Mr.  ilalan  has  taken  huge  pains  to  find  out  by  a  correspondence 
'       with  tlie  Armenian  Patriarch  hiinseif.    And  (worse  still]  the  shock- 
ing insinuation  that  the  evil  spirit  put  it  into  Abraham's  thoughts 
U>  slay  Isaac,  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  two  passages  respect- 
ing the  numbering  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  David,  rests,  says 
Sir,  Malan,  upon  simple  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  :  which  does  not 
■ay  that  "  ike  Lord  moved  David"  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1 ;  but  leaves  it 
indefinite,  the  writer  in  1  Chron.  supplying  the  ellipse  by  the  word 
"  Satan."     In  his  interpretation  of  this  verse  of  1  Samuel,  however. 
Dr.  Stanley  has,  no  doubt,  many  commentators,  and  orthodox  com- 
mentators, on  his  side.     The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him 
here,  setting  aside  all  curious  questionings  respectiiig  the  relation  of 
Almighty  God  to  the  evil  acts  of  men,  is  far  more,  and  with  unanswer- 
»ble  force,  to  be  rested  upon  the  profanity  of  attributing  to  the  evil 
•  tpirit  the  promptings  of  an  act,  to  which  is  assigned  in  express  terms 

■  the  direct  and  marked  approbation  of  God,  and  upon  which,  as  so 
approved,  the  unspe.ikable  blessing  of  the  Incarnation  itself  is  made 
in  the  order  of  providence  to  depend.  We  cannot  but  charitably 
Iinpc  that  Dr.  Stanley's  iusinuation,  which  is  made  in  a  brief  note, 
and  looks  like  a  hasty  afterthought,  was  written  in  inadvertence,  and 

^^^sy,  perhaps,  upon  maturer  consideration,  be  retracted. 

^H  Tu  ntum,  however,  to  Mr.  Malan,  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that 
a  book  of  such  value  as  his  is,  and  one  tiie  matter  of  which  is  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  time— whicli  in  fact  does  well,  in  substantiat- 
ing the  very  thing  now  needed,  vi?,.,  the  exposure  of  the  shallowness 
'  and  unfairness  of  a  school  which,  par  excellence,  claims  to  itself 
almost  a  monopoly  of  both  honesty  and  intellect — should  so  mar  its 
own  effectiveness  by  its  extraordiiinrv  awkwardness  of  both  arrange- 
ment and  expression.  It  is  the  most  singular  medley  of  out-of-thc- 
wny  and  enormous  erudition,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  an  uncompro- 
nising  honesty  of  principle,  but  tumbled  together  into  a  volume 
•ith  little  more  method  or  order  than  pagination  and  the  book- 

■  binder  confer,  and  couched  in  language  now  marked  by  a  naive  and 
I  iiigcnuous  simplicily,  now  by  the  grotesquest  pedantry  of  would-be 

pliittMophisiug.    An  Introduction  bars  the  waj  fitsV  o(  aU,  VeVVw^  >i», 
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under  the  disguise  of  numerous  plirases  from  Aristotle's  logical  and 
metnpliysical  works, — not  to  add  Plato  and  otbers, — that  atudeiils 
ought  to  pursue  their  work  with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  a  thorough 
and  pervading  truthfulness.  Anything  more  gavche  can  liardly  he 
imagined  in  point  of  manner,  nor  anything  more  excellent  in  point 
of  matter,  if  aiij  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  translate  it  into  intel- 
ligible and  manly  English.  Next  comes  a  review,  nearly  page  by 
page,  of  Dr.  Stanley's  first  five  Lectures  above  mentioned,  contain- 
ing disijuisitions  far  more  valuable  than  for  llie  mere  thrust  and 
parry  of  passing  controversy,  but  discursive  beyond  even  the  un- 
allowable discursiveness  of  a  running  eoinmentnry  on  another  man  s 
book.  And,  lastly,  we  find  a  discourse  upon  tojiics  most  season- 
able, and  conceived  in  a  spirit  most  reverent  and  sound,  but  land- 
ing us  out  of  first  principles  into  matter  far  fitter  for  a  separate 
pamphlet,  about  the  Final  Court  of  Apjieal.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Malan 
has  heaped  together  into  a  volume  the  contents  of  his  travelling  j 
journals  and  of  liis  note-books,  and  takes  us  from  the  Duiuge  down] 
to  Lord  Weslbury,  with  excursions  by  the  way  into  nearly  every 
topic  that  has  been  of  late  made  matter  of  controversy.  The  result 
will  be,  that  liis  book  will  not  be  read  except  by  a  very  few;  and 
that  the  real  and  chief  prnctical  good  it  will  do,  will  be  to  supply] 
more  practical  men  with  stores  of  learned  material  to  work  up  into 
really  effective  controversy. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT '. 

This  is  to  be,  in  short,  the  cream  of  Dean  Alford'a  New  Testa- 
ment, adapted  to  readers  of  education,  but  not  scholars.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  plans  for  revising  the  Authorised  Version,  or 
liowever  technical  may  seem  the  conscientious  scruples  of  some 
who  demur  to  the  honesty  of  using  our  present  text  in  the  present 
state  of  scholarship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirableness  of 
familiarising  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  English  public,  as  speedily 
though  BB  reverently  as  possible,  with  the  facts  which  scholarship 
has  established.     There  may  be,  and  are,  doubta  how  far  critical 

'  "  Tl)e  New  TpslBmenl  for  English  ReadiTs ;  contniniiig  Ihe  AulIioriW  Ver- 
tion,  with  Marginal  Correclinne  orHiiadingsand  Rciiili?rln|;E;  MHrt;mAl  Rerrrencet; 
nnd  a  Crilical    and    Eiplanatory   ComincnlBry."      Ily    H.  AKord,  D.D.,  Dc«n   of] 
CintBcbiiry,     Two   Vols.     Vol.  I.,    Part  1— Tlio  Tlirce   Fitsl  Goipel*.      (Riling-' 
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ilanhip  has  made  good  its  ground,  mid  to  what  extent  it  can 
claim  for  ila  results  the  position  of  certain  and  acknowledged  truths. 
Tisciiendorf  himself,  for  example,  has  made  it  imiiossible  to  accejil 
as  unalterable,  conclusions  which  lie  himself  has  altered.  But  some 
amount  of  tangible  results,  no  doubt,  has  been  reached.  Anil  tho 
sooner  the  English  puWic  learns  the  real  extent  and  value  of  those 
results,  nnd  can  me^ure  how  little  thejf  affect  vital  truth,  assuredly 
tilic  brtter  it  will  be. 

Now,  the  first  and  obvious  inference  wliicb  anj  plain  man  will 
linevitably  dr.iw  from  tlie  results  arrived  at  in  this  volume,  will  be 
Hbe  exceeding  insigniRcauce  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  tho 
changes,  which  the  mature  Greek  Testament  scholarship  of  a  man 
like  Dean  Alford  deems  to  be  established,  as  following  either  from 
altered  text  or  improved  rendering.  A  small  liaudful  affect  the 
sense.  The  remainder  are,  doubtless,  such  (assuming — wltat  is  in 
most  cases  not  to  be  doubted — their  correctness  and  certaiuty)  ta 
that  for  exact  truth's  sake  it  is  desirable  to  make  them  known.  But 
to  say  that  they  signify  one  iota  in  the  practical  use  of  the  Bible,  is 
pure  narrow  pedantry.  Respectiiig  those  which  do  affect  the  sense, 
there  arises,  of  course,  a  ditftrent  question.  That  clergymen  should 
be  acqu»intcd  with  such  fruits  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  so,  among 
oilier  results,  should  be  able  to  avoid  drawing  long  inferences  from 
doubtful  or  mistranahited  texts,  is  of  course  to  be  desired.  It 
would  be  a  gain  also,  if  a  few  popular  misconceptions — nay,  a  few 
downright  heresies — should  lose  the  apparent  ground  which  like 
errors  in  text  or  traiisbtioii  now  afford  to  them  with  the  ignorant. 
And  it  ii,  of  course,  simply  right  that  all  Cliristian  men  should 
have  the  real  Word  of  Uod,  and  not  some  sixteenth-century  mis- 
apprehension of  it,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  But  it  is  a  very 
•rrious  question  how  far  Biblical  schularsliip  is  ripe  for  the  work. 
What  agreement,  for  instance,  could  be  expected  as  yet  about 
tbe  last  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ?  Dean  Alford  holds  them  to 
not  St.  Mark's,  but  yet  to  be  of  Apostolic  date.  But  even  he 
•urely  would  not  jet  claim  so  clear  a  certainly  and  consent  to  his 
^^own  view,  aa  alune  could  niukc  it  right  to  mark  them  in  our  Bibl^ 
^Bm  doubtful,  still  less  as  certainly  not  Scripture  at  all?  There 
^B  are  other  cases  possibly  that  are  plainer;  others  again,  nut  so  plain. 
^"  And  certainly,  whether  or  no  it  be  a  stale  of  things  to  rest  in, 
I  ihst  <re  should  trust  to  the  Bible  which  a  printer  of  three  ccutunes 
I        ago  choK  to  give  as,  it  is  not  and  caiuiut  be  a  cV\a\\gb  Vu  ^<:%w. 
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that  we  should  substitute  for  this  the  Bible,  or  the  lialf-dozen  Bibles, 
that  aa  many  acliolars  could  give  as  in  its  stead — nay,  some  of 
liiem,  Tischendorf  to  wit,  more  Bibles  than  one  to  tlieir  o«-ii  share. 
Let  scholars  bo  agreed  at  least.  And  then  the  Church  may  be 
justified  in  listening  to  lliem.  Meanwhile,  let  their  iiiquiriea  be 
pursued  with  the  most  honest  freedom,  so  it  be  reverent  as  wtll  as 
honest.  Let  the  state  of  t!ie  case  be  made  known  as  widely  and 
candidly  as  possible.  But  do  not  give  into  change  until  we  have 
readied  some  ccrtuinty  thnt  v.c  should  not  have  to  change  again, 
and  yet  again.  Dean  Alford  is  too  sensible  to  alter  the  Authorised 
Version  gratuitously,  as  some  fiir  inferior  fellow- workers  in  the 
same  line  have  recently  done.  And  the  ([uestion,  as  with  hiro, 
is  consequently  narrowed  to  tlie  desirableness  of  introducing  certain 
minor  changes  into  that  version,  preserved  intact  in  nineteen  verses 
out  of  twenty.  It  must  be  fairly  said,  even  of  this  moderate  and 
sober  extent  of  cliange,  that  critical  scliolarshi[)  is  not  jet  ripe  for  it, 
except  in  those  minor  cases  (ninety-nine  liundredllis  of  the  whole) 
where  it  is  not  wortli  while  to  change, 

Tlic  volume  before  us  contains,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  tliaiil 
the  critical  results  of  changed  test  or  improved  rendering.     Thai 
adaptation  of  these  to  English   readers  is   its   specialty  as  distin-1 
guisbed  from  the  larger  and  Greek  Testamejit  of  Dean  Alford'aj 
editing.     But  it  supplies  also  an  abridgment  or  selection  of  thel 
Commentary,  and  corrected  marginal  references.     And  upon  tiieasj 
portions  of  it  our  remarks  must  be  necessarily  a  repetition  of  the 
opinions   we  mny   hold   respecting  the  original   work.      It  cannot 
be  honestly  said  that  we  agree  with  all  of  the  Dean's  opinions  or 
explanations.     But  we  recognise  gladly  tlie  vigorous  and   manly 
protest   made   by    him    upon    many   important   topics — e.  g.,   on  ^j 
that  of  demoniacal  possession.     The  chief  hobby  which  the  Dean^| 
rides,  and  rides  almost  to  death,  and  whicli  certainly  limps  in  hia^^ 
treatment  of  it  with  a  singular  lameness  of  logic,  is  his  horror  of 
harmonising,  and  his  own  counter-theory  respecting  discrepancies 
in   the   Gospels — mainly,   of  course,  in   wlmt  he  (with  a   slipslmd 
English   tliat  may  be  commended    to  Mr.   Moon's  attention)  calls       i 
conspicuously  "  the  three  first,"  instead  of  the  "  first  three,"  Gospels.^ 
The  Dran  is  not  consistent,  indeed,  with  himself.      He  maintains," 
as  though  it  covered  the  whole  of  his  own  case,  the  most  true  and^j 
pertinent  doctrine,  that  between  three  iiidependejit  narratives,  writ-^| 
ten  upon  different  aspects  of  the  same  event,  there  may  easily  nrisa^l 
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apparent  discrepancies  wliich  williout  further  knowledge  a  reader 
cannot  solve ;  but  that  in  each  case  of  the  kind,  if  the  missing 
circumstances  could  be  supplied,  tlie  whole  would  fall  iiito  place, 
the  seeming  discrepancies  would  disappear,  and  the  consistent  narra- 
tive would  result,  embracing  and  reconciling  the  three  imperfect 
accounts,  A  harmoniser,  therefore,  simply  does  hia  work  if  lie 
devises  a  set  of  supplementary  circumstances  that  will  answer  the 
purpose.  He  need  not  commit  himself  to  that  set  of  circumstances 
as  having  actually  hnppeued.  It  is  enough  if  they  or  another 
set  like  liiem  might  have  happened  :  as  with  the  story  mentioned, 
if  ve  remember  right,  by  Stier,  or  Tlioluck,  of  the  three  or  fuur  actual 
accounls  given  of  the  approach  of  liie  Lucernese  to  Zurich  in  the 
Sitiss  civil  war  of  a  few  years  since,  which  seemed  hopelessly  irre- 
conciUble,  although  of  the  facts  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
iloubt;  yet  a  fifth  account,  supplied  almost  accidentally,  filled  up 
and  accounted  for  the  whole  story.  Now,  so  do  we  heartily  agree 
w-jth  Dean  Alford.  But  then  mark,  that  on  this  theory  discrepancies 
are  only  apparent,  and  the  result  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
would  disappear  were  that  knowledge  completed.  Tiie  Dean  on  the 
contrary,  while  triumphantly  enouncing  this  very  ?iew  as  though  it 
were  all  he  needed,  maintains  ail  the  wiiile  that  there  did  exist  also 
rtal  discrepancies  which  no  8U[)plementary  facts  could  ruconcite, 
alihoagh  they  are  of  a  kind  to  be  unimportant.  Two  demoniacs  or 
one,  for  instance;  or  tliat  a  mir.icle  wus  wrought  when  entering 
ur  when  leaving  Jericho ;  or  the  particul.ir  order  of  the  occurrence 
of  ccrtatn  miracles  or  sayings ; — ■these  he  believes  to  be  real  dis- 
crepancies in  the  narrative,  and  denounces  attempts  to  reconcile 
tiiem  aa  puerile  and  uncandid.  Now,  at  any  rate  he  ought  to  face 
his  own  conclusions.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  na  in  effect  that  if  we 
knew  all  particulars  there  wouhl  be  no  discrepancies  between  the 
namtires,  and  then  to  tell  us  th.it  there  are  discrep.kncLcs  never- 
thtteM.  Itut  we  could  not  rest  content  with  an  ar^mneiiSum  ad 
iomimgm.  Many  of  the  Bean's  instancea  have  actually  been  recon- 
ciled, and  by  no  far-fetched  hvpothcsis — e.  g.,  the  case  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Cross,  upon  which  he  appears  to  liy  great 
atma,  surely  without  the  least  ground  for  dning  ao.  And  ao  w« 
heartily  believe  might  be  the  case  with  all.  In  a  word,  we  adopt  the 
Dean's  abstract  theory,  and  think  it  covers  the  whole  case.  The 
Dean  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  did  so,  and  makes  out  a  plausible 
bintcmcut  for  so  doing,  but  then  knocks  it  all  down  again  bj  aswuV 
■n)t  in  ilcla/j  tliul  it  tlws  iioll/ing  of  the  kind. 
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THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT". 

Thb  distingiiisliing  cliaractcri?tic  of  Dr.  T  re  gel  I  e.-'  unique  anil 
jwrsevering  labours  has  been  the  liigii  and  holy  purpose  wliich 
tiiiderhiy  them.  An  unwearied,  teiuicious,  and  exact  ininuteness 
of  perrectly  oumivorous  research, — n  really  enormous  pliysical  lahour 
of  collation  and  deeiphfttiiig, — a  slendy  clenving,  through  a  not 
short  life,  to  one  worthy  and  gii,'antic  work, — and  last  but  nol 
least,  a  critical  power  of  intelligently  enipioying  the  overpowering 
mass  of  details  in  which  his  labour?  lay.^iave  all  been  subordinated 
to  something  higher  slill.  He  bus  wrought  at  the  task,  not  as 
a  critic,  but  as  a  Christian;  not  from  the  love  of  accoinplisliing 
n  KTTifia  it  att  in  ibe  world,  but  from  the  single-liearled  and 
earnest  resolve  to  serve  God  with  ihe  special  talent  intrusted  to 
himself.  And  now  he  lias  been  spared  to  bring  his  great  work  $0 
near  accomplishment,  as  that  it  is,  for  practicul  purposes,  capable 
of  being  readily  finisiied;  and  to  accomplish  it  thus  far  with  so 
mueb  of  marvellous  increase  of  materials  since  its  commencement, 
nnU  of  equally  n:arvellou:s  change  in  the  favour  and  acceptance  with 
which  its  (ipecial  subject  is  popularly  regarded,  as  to  make  il« 
success,  not  only  (iia  it  hapj>ens)  most  critically  well-timed,  but 
immediate  and  acknowledged.  Dr.  Tregelles  will  not  be  put  in 
the  Index,  or  assailed  by  leading  Nonconformists,  as  was  Bryan 
Walton.  Niir  will  he  be  accused  of  undermining  Holy  Scripture, 
as  was  Dr.  Mill.  His  work  will  be  welconjcd,  save  by  a  very  few 
indeed,  as  coming  at  the  very  crisis  when  it  is  needed,  to  steady 
tbe  honest  attempt  lo  give  a  true  Scripture  text  to  all  Euglish- 
speaking  people,  by  its  combination  of  thorough  knowledge  with 
sobriety  of  judgment,  and  by  exact  adapt.ition  to  tlie  very  wants 
of  the  moment  We  trust  that  the  heavy  niDiction  which  every 
one  will  have  heard  with  sorrow  has  been  laid  upon  Dr.  Tregelles, — 
as  though  it  were  the  destiny  of  the  old  legend  about  English  Bible 
translators  to  repeat  itself, — may  in  time  at  least  be  so  far  alleviated, 
as  to  enable  the  hand  that  has  really  built  and  Gnished  the  building, 
to  place  upon  it  llie  crowtiing  pinnacle  also,  which  is  all  that  is  now 
lucking.     The  thought  may  be  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,  that,  be  this 
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aa  il  may,  the  building  ta  really  and  aubstaiitUlly  fiiiishcil;  and  tlie 
work  of  a  life  will  be  left  [if  it  is  to  be  so),  not  a  mere  scheme  or 
»  frngment,  but  in  effect  an  accom]ilisI)cd  f^jct. 

We  have-,  then,  in  tlie  present  volume  the  text  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  exce|>t  the  Apuc;ilypse;  and  the  apparutus  of  critical  and 
MS.  gruunds  fur  that  test,  with  the  same  one  exception.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse,  nith  the  like  notes,  is,  we  are  told,  ready  fur 
publication — wliich  Hill  complete  the  work ;  save  oidy  the  Pro- 
li'gomena,  with  such  addenda  as  h:ive  accumulated  during  the  pro- 
i;re89  of  the  work.  These  last,  no  doubt,  both  scholars  and  divines 
will  be  very  sorry  to  lose,  if  they  are  to  lo^e  them.  But  at  tlie 
worst  we  shall  have  tlie  complete  rei^ulls  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  labours 
and  of  liis  judgment  as  regards  the  actual  text.  And  other  pub- 
hcalious  of  his  intimate  pretty  completely  the  principles  wliicli  have 
guided  his  work.  Tlie  sliort  Prefaces  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
presi'iit  work,  which  were  prefixed  to  them  as  they  were  separately 
published,  and  which  are  here  reprinted,  supply  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation, although,  no  doubt,  in  a  confused  way  and  with  much 
irjietilion,  of  its  plan  and  ijotalion.  And  on  the  whule,  therefore, 
wc  have  or  aliall  have  a  work  complete  in  substance,  althougli 
wautitig  at  present,  what  we  altll  trusi  it  will  not  lirially  want,  the 
cumjilete  arrangement  and  final  revision  which  the  master-hand  is 
UiT  the  time  hiiiiitred  from  giving  to  it, 

III  making  a  few  remaika  upon  ihe  work  itself,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  on  sucli  a  subject  no  one  could  desire  more  than  Dr.  Tre- 
gfUes  iiirusetf  that  all  personal  considerations  should  be  merged 
in  the  paramount  importance  of  tlie  book  and  of  the  work.  And 
we  speak  therefore  freely  in  cireumslnnces  which,  if  it  were  merely 
a  literary  work,  would  make  it  but  right  to  abstain  from  freedom  of 
criticism.  We  have  to  say  then,  first,  tliat  the  very  plan  of  the 
work  precludes  the  atalemenl  of  s^jme  very  important  branches  of 
textual  evidence.  Tlie  notes  give  us — in  the  symbolic  style  that 
is  ^Eofoirra  awt7oi<7ii>, — the  MS.  evidence,  that  of  versions,  and 
tliat  of  Patristic  quotations ;  and  the  last  of  the  three  (aa  far  aa  is 
possible]  with  enough  of  contest  and  the  like  to  intimate  their  real 
force.  But  they  do  ml  give, — we  do  not  indeed  see  how  tli<-y 
oonld^  but  the  omissions  are  important, — cither  the  evidence  dc- 
riTable  from  the  connection  and  sense  of  t!ie  passage,  or  the  appli- 
ulioD  lu  the  particular  ciise  of  the  general  principles  which  liclp  to 
cuiiatilute  and  vary  the  value  of  MS,  evidence  to  U\\a  ui  VWS,  \v:3 
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ing.     The  eridence  here  given  is  limited  to  (bo  to  say)  purely  I 

torical  and  external  evidence.  We  do  not  note  tliia,  of  course,  as 
a  defect  in  tiie  book  itself.  It  would  be  iinpos^ible  to  make  tlie 
case  otlierwise  in  a  volume  tliat  is  to  be  kept  witlitu  reasooabie 
limits  of  size.  But  it  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  as  it 
seems  to  u!<,  in  using  the  book  and  in  estimating  the  solidity  of  tlie 
conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Tregellea  arrives  in  his  text.  And  then, 
next,  we  cannot  help  questioning  a  little  some  of  tile  very  princijiles 
tliemselvea  wliicli  are  laid  doviii  in  tlie  first  Preface,  as  helping  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  reading.  For  instance,  that  a  reading 
"accords  with  a  parallel  passage,"  surely  seems  rather  a  reason 
against,  than  one  for,  that  reading.  "Assimilation" — e.g.,  as 
between  the  iirst  three  Gospels,  or  between  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of 
about  the  same  date — would  so  readily  tempt  a  scribe  to  uncon- 
BciouB  alteration  of  his  text,  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  that  text 
HS  he  wrote  it.  So,  again,  that  one  reading  "avoids  a  difficulty" 
which  anotiiet  does  not,  is  a  presumptionyur  the  difficult  reading, 
if  the  difficulty  be  one  which  the  scribe  would  probably  have  felt, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  would  probably  hnve  avoided  if  his  text 
would  have  allowed  him.  Indisputably,  as  Dr.  Tregelles  rightly 
reminds  us,  the  question  is  not  one  of  mere  counting  of  MSS.,  even 
if  these  MSS.  have  been  previously  marshalled  into  classes  according 
to  iheir  evidential  value.  But  the  presumptions  for  and  against, 
which  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account,  seem  to  us,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  at  least  incompletely  staled  in  these  two 
instances.  As  regards  the  exclusive  value  of  the  half-dozen  leading 
ancient  MSS.,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  indeed  a  very 
dilFerent  case.  Their  verdict  is  weigiily  of  course,  but  it  ouglit  not 
to  be,  as  he  justly  liolds,  peremptorily  and  absolutely  6iial.  It 
would  be  perilous,  and  happily  it  is  unreasonable,  to  rest  our  Bible 
text  on  a  principle  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  discovery 
of  anotlier  Sinaitic  SIS.  to  upset  all  previous  conclusions. 

With  respect  to  particular  texts,  the  main  changes  of  reading  in 
this  preuious  volume  are  such  as  are  faniihar  to  most  of  us.  The 
verse  about  the  Three  Witnesses,  and  the  hegiuning  of  the  81  li 
chapter  of  St.  John,  omitted  frotn  the  text — the  word  Ss  for  Beat  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 — the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  given  as  text,  yet  so 
marked,  and  with  evidence  ho  stated,  as  to  leave  as  the  result  the 
Biistgning  it  to  a  (very  early)  attempt  to  finish  an  unfinished  Gospel 
— -iw  much  we  should  all  expi'd  Ui  liinl.     In  some  other  cases — 
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'  f  .g.,  St.  Jolm  i.  18,  tlie  evidence  for  vlos  seems  to  our  judgment  to 
preponderate.  Dr.  Tregelles  reads  dtos,  wiih  (we  own)  a  great 
weight  of  Patristic  testimony,  but  against  tlie  balance  of  MSS. 
And  in  3  Tim.  iv,  1,  ailliougli  the  reading  koX  is  no  doubt  riglit,  yet 
Ibe  rendering  oF  the  passai,'e  so  read,  whidi  Dr.  Tregelles'  quotation 
from  St.  Ciirysoatotri  shews  that  he  adopts,  is,  to  our  minds,  equally, 
without  doubt,  wrong.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  other  in- 
itaaces.  Yet  we  may  say  in  conclusion  that  while  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  this  one  edition  should  settle  all  disputes  for  ever,  yet 
it  wilt  go  a  long  way  towards  doing  so. 


OUTLINES  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  APPLIED  TO 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ^ 

Mr.  Hammond's  litlle  volume  is  very  carefully  drnwn  up,  and 
will    give  beginners  a  sufficient    and  accurate  idea  of  our  present 

I  sUle  of  knowledge  respecting  the  authorities  for  the  true  text  of 
l!ic  New  Testament.  It  is  wrilteu  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Tiscliendorf  and  Tregelles  view  is  distinctly  to  bo  preferred  to  that 

[of  Mr. Scrivener — that  ia  to  say,  that  the  later  cursive  MSS.  of 
Dyzanline  tyi*.  whicli  are  numerous,  but  the  earliest  of  the  tenth 
century,  are  lo  give  way  absolutely  to  the  few  uficial  MSS.  of  the 
Aleundrine  type,  and  of  the  date  of  tlie  third  or  fourth  century; 

I  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  put  aside  (or  nearly  so)  the 
enormous  majority  of  eiistiiig  MSS.,  and  confine  our  MS.  witnesses 
to  a  very  small,  select  minority,  oE  special  antiquity  and  class.  The 
question,  as  is  obvious,  depends  upoTi  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
Bv7JHiline  series.  If  these  are  proveably  copies,  the  peculiarities  of 
whicli  have  arisen  from  traceable  circumstances,  but  which  really 
ctme  at  first  from  Alexandrine  MSS.,  of  course  cadil  qtailio. 
Tlie  ottered  copies,  however  numerous,  are  of  no  value  as  against 
llie  actual  originals,  whence  lliemselves  at  tirst  sprung,  and  from 
which  ex  hgpolheii  they  only  differ  by  natural  causes  of  corrui)tioit 
and  change,  and  not  through  independent  correction  derived  from 
authentic  sources.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  made  gouil 

I  that  tlio  Byzantine  peculiarities  indicate  the  past  existence  of  a  class 

■  "  Oullinn  of  T»(ual  Critidtm  tpptiei]  to  tlie  New  Tnriiinent."  By  C.  IC. 
llummond,  M.A.,  Fellow  «nd  Tiilnr  of  Elder  Colltgr,  Oxford.  (Cluendan  Vi«» 
Seriet.    Oifoti*,  laTi.)     (!iiarilia»,  Aiijj,  31,  Is7^. 
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u!  MSS.  having  lliese  peculiarities,  but  as  old  as  Ltie  Alexandrine, 
llieii  tliese  liave  as  good  a  claim  to  attention  as  the  otiiers.  It  is 
siinplj  a  question  between  independent  genealogy  or  faulty  copying. 
And  the  discovery — sa;  iu  Mount  Atlios — of  an  ancient  uncial 
MS.  of  Eyzanliiie  type  would  reverse  the  balance  of  evidence  alto- 
gether. As  that  evidence  stands,  Mr.  Haniaiond  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect in  holding  it  to  be  strong  for  tlie  Tregelles  view.  Happily, 
the  only  practical  results  of  a  decision  either  way — as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  the  whole  subject  of  Textual  Criticism,  alTect  no  doctrine 
ut  all,  and  scarcely  the  sense,  and  would  issue  chieSy  in  giving  us 
sundry  roughnesses  of  Greek  spelling  and  idiom,  obliterated  in  the 
Byzantine  MSS.,  and  simply  un discoverable  and  not  reproducible 
in  a  translation.  Mr.  Ilamuiond  states  the  case  well  and  impar- 
tially. And  bis  compendium  of  the  facts  and  rules  of  the  entire 
suhject  is  thoroughly  well  done. 


1 


THE  TEXT  OF  THE  THREE  HEAVENLY 
WITNESSES)'. 

Mk.  FoKSTBR  writes  an  elaborate  volume,  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  "eclecticuily  resurvcyed"  the  celebrafed  argutnetiL  of 
Poraou  against  Travis,  reajjecting  the  text  of  the  Three  ileavenly 
Witnesses :  "  eclecticuily,"  we  are  driven  to  conjecture,  in  despair  of 
every  other  possible  interpretation,  meaning  that  the  writer  selecla 
what  portions  of  Foraon's  argument  he  thinks  he  can  answer,  and 
pusses  over  the  rest.  Mr.  I'orster's  argument  reads  to  our  eyes 
much  as  follows ; — Admitting  that  only  one  Greek  MS.,  the  "  Codex 
Muntfurtiunus,"  now  at  Dublin,  of  the  wonderful  antiquity  (as  is 
here  vehemently  argued}  of  the  ihirteentli  century,  cuucaius  the 
disputed  verses  (we  fancy  this  statement  is  now  literally,  but  not 
substantially,  an  understatement),  yet  (1)  the  "Codex  BrituLinicus," 
to  whicli  Erasmus  submitted,  muti  be  sumewiiere,  and  no  one  has 
nriy  right  to  say  it  is  not  identical  (as  most  people  suppose)  with 
the  above-named  Irish  ouc;  and  (2)  two  Evangeliaria  at  Oxfurd 
agree  with  the  8.iid  Irish  MS.  in  the  Gospels,  and  tlierefure,  if 
their  writers  had  written  the  Epistl^^s  also,  which  they  did  uut,  ihey 

r  "A  New  Ple»  for  tils  Auihentioily  of  the  Text  of  (he  Tliree  He»»eoJy  Wii-  ' 
ii>Mc>;    ur,  Furion'a   Leitcrs  tg  Travia  eclcLiicilly  examined,  and  the  Eiternnl 
Biiil   JiilLTiial   Uviileiicca  lut  I  Juliii   V.  7  ccli^cticslly  re^iiCTcjeU."       Dy  ilie  llci. 
I'.  I'uralur,   It.D.  li;,M..l^llil[ji  ■■   Utial'luu,  Hull,  uUli  C",|      (/uuri/iun,  jinsilil,  IttUT. 
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tcoul4  hare  inserted  llie  verse  in  question;  and  (3)  tlie  "Codex 
Alfsandrirms"  agrees  in  one  singular  reading  in  a  totally  dilTerent 
|ilsce  witli  the  same  Irish  MS.,  and  therpfore  conGrms  it  in  ttiis 
I'ince  also,  in  ^hich  it  dops  itoi  agree  with  it ;  and  bo  we  hnve  Tonr 
MSS.  instead  of  one!  But  tlien  next,  the  Vul^nte  {!iut,  it  ouglif. 
to  be  added,  no  other  ancient  version)  confessedlj  contnining  ihe 
verse,  some  newly  found  nnd  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  of 
cnarse,  do  contain  it,  as  might  he  exjiected.  And  then,  laslly  and 
chirfly,  all  technical  theological  language  being  taken  from  Scripture 
I.mguage  (a  proposition,  we  imagine,  of  which  the  exact  contra- 
dictory is  much  nearer  to  the  truth),  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  expressed  by  the  phrase  "Tiiree  in  One,"  occurring  in 
writers  as  early  as  Ilippolvtus,  St.  Basil,  St.  Athanasius,  and  others. 
And  tliere  being  no  other  place  in  Scripture  where  tliia  phrase 
urs  (unfortunately  it  does  not  occur,  even  here,  exnctiy),  all 
allusions  to  it  are  really  allusions  to  the  text,  and  prove  its  existence 
in  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  as  early  as  llippolytus,  nay,  as 
early  as  Valentinus  the  heretic,  whose  words  are  reported  by 
St,  Irenicus,  Moreover,  Mr.  Forster  actually  lays  stress  on  the 
ttiscrlion  of  the  verse  by  Melancthon  in  the  Vienna  MS. ;  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  all  concerned  which  shews  certainly  very  lax 
notions  of  literary  morality,  but  of  course  is  just  as  much  evidence 
in  the  case  as  is  Mr.  Forster's  own  book. 

Tlie  one  point  of  weight  which  in  the  midst  of  much  inconclusive 

t  irrelevant  matter  (two  or  more  pages  actually  repeated  t-erbatlm, 

rst  in  small  type  and  then  in  large)  Mr.  Forater  seems  lo  have 
pretty  well  made  out,  as  others, — indeed,  had  made  it  out  before 
him, — refers  wholly  to  Africa — viz.,  that  the  text  is  quoted,  pos- 
sibly (?)  by  Tertullian,  certainly  by  St.  Cyprian,  and  so  on  by  autho- 
rities exclusively  (so  long  as  their  date  gives  them  any  value) 
Africtn.  Plainly,  then,  the  verse  was  in  the  African — i.e.,  the 
original — form  of  the  Old  Latin.  And  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  A  balance  of  probabilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  presumption 
tlwt  tlie  translators  of  that  Old  Latin  did  not  inadvertently  copy 
m  gloss  into  their  lext,  but  found  the  words  in  tlieir  Greek  MSS., — 
on  llie  other  hand,  the  negaMve  evidence  of  the  actual  absence  of 
those  words  from  all  Greek  or  Eastern  autliorilies,  Fathers  or  MSS., 

r  again  versions;  the  one  Codex  above  mentioned  being,  of  course, 
rn)tu  its  date  (granting  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Forster  itnpetoouslj  urges, 

fllie  thirteenth  cenlur^f),  just  no  nutliorily  at  a\\.     TJoc\.t\\\i^\'i — 
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iiij)es9,  indeed,  to  those  wlio  hold  the  shallow  and  historically  false., 
nitliough  popular  view,  that  the  New  Teafament  originally  revealed 
ihe  Gospel  to  men  ignorant  of  it  before — the  presence  or  absence  of  I 
(he  verse  is  liappil;  of  t)o  importance  whatever.     If  genuine,  it  is 
but  one  more  allusion  to  that  which  Js  amply  alluded  to  elsewhere. 


SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT". 

A  LAttoE  but  far  from  exhaustive  friielion  of  the  list  of  synonyms, 
suggested  but  not  worketl  out  in  Fart  One  of  his  valuable  work,  is 
now  presented  to  us  by  Dean  Trench,  with  additions,  and  in  full 
detail,  in  a  Second  Part.  Tiie  Apjiendix  to  the  former  volume,  and 
the  note  to  its  Preface,  have  been  expanded  into  another  of  what 
Germaus  call  Biinde;  while  a  similar  Appendix  to  the  present  in- 
stalment suggests  a  nucleus  for  yet  a  third.  It  is  needless  now  to 
enlarge  upon  the  merits  cither  of  the  idea  of  the  book,  or  of  its 
execution.  If  ever  Dean  (now,  happily,  soon  to  be  iVrcbbisbop) 
Trench  can  bring  it  to  a  substantial  degree  of  completeness,  it  will 
be  needful  to  introduce  some  principle  of  order  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  what  at  present  has  no  arrangement  at  all.  But  so  com- 
pleted, English  Divinity  scholarsiiip  will  liave  in  it  one  work  more 
10  boast  of,  as  a  real  Krljfia  els  dei  iu  the  department  of  Scripture 
exegesis. 

A  few  remarks  occur  upon  perusing  its  pages.  The  Dean  appears 
to  have  omitted  to  note  the  signilicance  of  the  use  of  the  middle 
voice  of  XvTpoQ}  in  his  excellent  accouut  of  Xvrpoia-it  and  its  kin- 
dred group  of  words.  And  under  the  same  heading,  the  senses  of 
KaTaXKay<i,  however  truly,  are  somewhat  summarily  distinguished, 
and  without  aulBcient  proof.  On  so  important  a  point  some  detail 
would  not  be  tlirown  away.  The  remark  about  the  form  ^mj/io  in 
p.  72  is  surely  an  oversiglit.  The  word  assuredly  did  not  grow  out 
of  'iTTa  by  any  "tendency  of  language"  whatever,  but  was  formed 
directly  after  a  very  common  rule  from  the  verb.  Under  IBiwrt}';, 
there  is  a  seemingly  accidental  omission  of  any  explanation  of  tlie 
word  as  used  in  1  Cor,  ni.  6  (the  passage  being  merely  noted), 
although  that  passage  strongly  bears  out  the  general  account  of  the 

'  "  Synpnjiiis  of  tlit  New  Tfi-Umenl."  Purl  llie  Second.  By  R,  Clieretii ' 
Ttench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  WeatminUer,  and  nf  ihc  Ocili'i  at  ihe  Bmli.  (MiiemiUah.}  j 
Guardian,  No*.  IS,  1B63. 
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word  here  given.  At  llie  same  time,  n  question  may  well  be  raisecl, 
wliether  the  technioni  sense  of  ISuonjs  aa  =  Injmaii  be  not  inti- 
mated in  i  Cor.  xiv.  16.  If  there  is  in  thnt  pnssnge  an  nllusion  to 
the  euctiarisltc  service,  then  the  Jistinelion  drawn  is  one  between — 
not  a  Christian  with  mirRCulous  gifts  and  a  Christian  wiihout  them, 
but  between — the  officiating  minister,  who  also  happens  to  be  one 
pHssesaed  of  sqcIi  gifts,  and  tliosa  who  at  the  partioulnr  service 
occupy  the  place  of  tlie  congregation — i.e.,  of  laymen.  Dean  Trencli 
a]ip«ars  to  reject  this  interpretation  far  too  decisively.  In  the 
article  on  Bvataof^piov,  llie  allernntive — "or  rather  avafiv^rriv 
ffutrlat" — is  really  a  hardly  fair  way  of  slipping  in  a  very  important 
doclnna]  view.  Dr.  Trencli  assuredly  would  not  call  the  Eucharist 
a  bnre  memorial,  yet  the  unexplained  clause  points  that  way. 
Again,  fur  an  inGnitely  less  important  matter,  in  p.  112,  the  words 
"tfitaov,"  are  used,  as  though  meaning  a  habit  ethically  indif- 
frreni,  and  so  capable  of  being  either  good  or  bad  according  to  its 
application.  And  tfjp6vT]a-t9,  being  so  called,  is  confounded  with 
vbat  Aristotle  calls  B^CvoTrii.  Scripture,  doubtless,  does  ao  use  the 
word.  But  the  lerm  fiia-ov  does  not  mean  what  it  seems  here  used 
to  mean.  And  tlie  distinction  between  the  higher  use  of  the  term 
ffipoi^ai'i  in  heathen  ethics  and  its  lower  use  in  Scripture  appears 
tu  be  overlooked. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  one  suggestive  of  many  reflections,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  lime.  It  presses  forcibly  u|ion  tlie  thoughts, 
first  of  all,  the  exceeding  difBculty  and  delicacy  of  one,  and  that  but 
a  single  and  limited,  department  of  any  work  of  revision,  as  em- 
pluyed  upon  our  Tnnslation  of  the  Bible,  Of  course  it  is  and 
inuat  be  impossible,  without  paraphrase,  to  transfer  minute  shades 
of  expression  from  one  language  into  another.  But  Dean  Trench's 
exact  and  careful  analyses  bring  home  to  the  reader,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  possibility  of  such  transference  being  carried  considerably 
fuKlier  tiian  our  translators  have  carried  it;  on  the  other,  both  tlic 
impossihility  of  absolute  success,  and  the  amount  and  nicety  of  the 
preliminary  study  and  thought  requisite  to  any  reasonable  degree  of 
roccees  ■!  all.  And  the  difliculties  thus  elicited  belong  entirely  to 
Uie  one  department  of  the  translation  of  single  words,  leaving  out 
of  sight  the  additional  and  certainly  not  less  difficulties  arising  from 

idiom  snd  construction. 

Aiiuther  reflection  suggested  by  the  book   is  the  accuracy  of 

Scripture  language;  and  iigaiii,   its  dcpU>  ot   mwtaV  s\^\\\^\»:'i.wwJ 
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Strict  scrutiny  rcvculs  only  the  beauty  and  perfecLiuu  uf  Scri|iture. 

The  microscope  does  not  detect  minute  bleinislies  under  merely 
general  effect,  as  in  a  human  work  of  art.  Tlie  narrative  or  the 
doctrine  is  only  brouglit  oat  with  greater  power  anJ  vividness,  the 
more  we  appreciate  the  exact  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. And  then,  further,  a  wliole  worh]  of  deep  and  true  ethics  is 
involved  in  the  very  usage  of  wurds  in  Scripture.  Either  new  termji 
coined,  or  special  senses  afGned,  convey  truths  indirectly,  and  there- 
fore forcibly,  respecting  tlie  nature  of  tin,  or  the  eetitral  and  essen- 
tial qualities  of  goodness,  or,  again,  its  nicer  and  more  de1icat« 
(shades,  to  which  heathenism  was  a  stranger,  but  which  are  without 
effort  assumed  as  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the  Bible. 

And  yet  once  more,  doctrinally  considered,  a  precise  weighing  of 
language,  such  as  Dean  Trench  essays  with  so  much  success,  is  one 
of  the  surest  methods  of  impressing  upon  us  how  Scripture  is  as  it 
were  saturated  willi  dogmatic  truth.  Such  truth  is  implied  rather 
than  lauglit  in  Scripture.  And  the  exact  meaning  of  words,  as 
used  by  vrrilcrs,  who  wrote  being  believers,  but  were  not  busied  in 
formally  enunciating  creeds,  supplies  precisely  the  best  way  of  truly 
appreciating  the  doctrines  out  of  which  such  usage  of  words  grew. 

In  these  and  similar  considerations  lies  the  special  value  of  the 
field  of  inquiry  which  Dean  Trench  has  in  England  made  his  own. 
Neither  a  diction ary-makrr,  nor  an  exjiositor,  but  in  varying  degrees 
something  made  up  of  botli,  Dr.  Trench's  monographs  ex])anil  the 
history  of  a  word  at  greater  length  than  the  former  can  afford  to  do, 
while  invariably  illustrating  also  the  subject-matter  in  which  con- 
sists the  value  of  the  latter.  His  little  book  covers  much  ground 
with  the  least  passible  pretension,  and  rests  on  the  hidden  founda- 
tion of  great  and  careful  labour.  And  it  is  a  large  contribution  ac- 
cordingly both  to  the  lesicographist  and  to  tiie  commentator.  But 
besides  and  above  all  this,  it  Inlps  to  do  for  the  present  time  what 
Ihe  present  lime  very  much  wants.  It  brings  out  the  verbal  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture.  It  enforces  npon  us  the  truth  that  the  inspired 
writers  use  words,  not  at  raTiJom  or  vaguely,  hut  with  special  and 
precise  meam'ng,  even  lo  minute  differences  and  shades  of  signi- 
ficance. And  it  helps  lo  point  out  how  such  Scripture  usage  rises 
far  above  the  feeble  sliaduws  and  imperfections  of  merely  human 
language — how  it  needs  a  vocabulary  of  its  own — how  it  involves  in 
its  very  structure  truths  beyond  human  ken. 
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The  model  of  this  useful  book  is  professedly  the  parallel  labours 
of  Mr.  Clinton  upon  profane  chronology.  It  is  a  tabular  arrange- 
meiit  of  facts  iji  order  of  dnte,  expressed  as  far  as  m.iy  be  iii  the 
precise  words  of  tlie  original  authorities,  with  enough  of  comment 

contain  the' necessary  criticism  upon  these  authorities,  and  the 
longer  disquisitions  thrown  together  into  an  Introduction.  The 
numbering  the  paragraphs  for  facility  of  reference  is  llie  chief 
improvement  upon  Clinton  in  respect  of  arrangement.  But  the 
independent  value  of  the  volume  is,  that  its  contents  turn  mainly 
upon  facts  connected  with  sacred  history  (from  B.C.  70  to  a.D.  70), 
[insteai]  of  {bs  iu  Clinton)  treating  this  particular  subject  subordt- 
nately.  As  the  fruit  of  a  barrister's  holiday,  our  surprise  would  be 
great  at  tiie  amount  of  research  displayed  in  tiie  work,  and  that 
into  subjects  belonging  to  the  leisure  of  the  professed  scholar,  were 
it  not  tiiat  Mr,  Lewiu  has  habituated  us  to  the  sight  of  some  ably 
complied  volume  upon  literary  topics,  with  his  name  on  the  title- 
page,  almost  year  by  year.  We  do  not  think  indeed  that  in  any 
cue  he  has  succeeded  in  settling  vexed  questions  by  new  and 
original  inquiry.  Perhaps  the  laiiding-place  of  Ciesar  upon  our  own 
shores,  or  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  iu  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  settled  to  everybody's  content,  until  wise  meu  shall  have 
foond  out  for  us,  by  some  thorough  scientific  examination,  the  way 
the  tide  did  actually  run  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  at  the  given  hour 
snd  day  of  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  t!ie  actual  measurements 
of  the  actual  place  upon  the  unim  [teachable  evidence  of  competent 
people  allowed  free  access  to  every  part  of  it,  and  not  partisans.  But 
though  Mr.  Lewin  could  not  in  his  former  publications  do  either  of 
tlieae  things,  he  has  in  each  case  given  us  a  thoroughly  useful  resume 
of  Ibe  whole  subject,  done  with  a  barrister's  power  of  weighing  and 
atstiiig  evidence.  The  present  volume  is  much  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. We  doubt  if  it  will  settle  any  vexed  question  of  New  Testn- 
Dvcut  chronology.  Iu  the  particular  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  views  now  most  commonly  received,  it  does  not  convince  us, 
doubt  if  it  will  convince  scholars  in  general.    But  it  contains 

•  ■•  Fuli  SacHi  or,  A  Kej  lo  Ibe  Chronalogy  of  the  Nen  TtiUrocnt."  Uy 
Tbomu  Ltino,  Eiq..  of  Tiiuily  College,  Oxford,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  (Longinini.) 
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a  large  amount  of  valuable  hislorical  inrgrmation  well  arranged, 
brouijlit  into  a    forto  easily   accessible   for   pmctical    use.     Nevcr- 
tlieless  Mr.  Lcwin  lias  not  convinced  us,  lliat  because  Herod  almost, 
indisputably  died  B.a  4,   therefore  the  era  of  the  Nativity  wa 
B.C.  6.     A  theory  which  suggests  and  almost  requires  so  violent 
and  unauthorised  a  change  of  the  text  as  the  alteration  of  tl 
in    St.  Luke   iii.  23    into    thrce-and-thirty,    pretty   well    condemn 
itself.     Neither  can  we  accept  the  revival  of  Scaliger'a  enlargemcnU 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  so  as  to  make  it  include  five  Passovers.     No  • 
doubt  the  forced  gloss  of,  e.  g,  Wieselcr,  upon  the  word  afaXq-<^K 
in  St,  Luke  ix.  51,  is  as  utterly  nntcmable  as  Mr.  Lenin's  own 
emendalion  already  noticed  in  the  other  verse  of  the  same  Gospel. 
Arid  the  passage  in  que.-^tion  must  certainly  belong  to  the  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.     Neither  does  the  violent 
division  of  the  following  chapters  of  St.  Luke  into  the  threefold 
journeys  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  during  the  last  year  commend 
itself  to  our  judgment  any  more  than  to  Mr.  Lewin's.     But  we 
cannot  see  why  the  whole  of  them  should  not  belong  to  the  lastj 
of  those  three  journeys — viz.,  to  that  between  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion and  the  last  Passover.     Assuredly  tliey  cannot  belong,  as  w« 
suppose  Mr.   Lewin    must  mean,   to  t!ie  journey  up   to,    not  the 
last  of  all,  but  tlie  last  Passover  but  one.      Vet  mainly  upon  tliia 
depends   Mr.   Lewin's   conjectural  insertion  of  another  PassoverJ 
We  see  also  that  Mr.  Lewin  adopts  Zumpl's  conjecture  and  makes 
Quirinus  succeed  Varus  in  B,c.  4  ;  yet  he  deprives  himself  of  all  the 
aid  thus  gained  in  interpreting  8t,  Luke  ii.  2.  by  antedating  thi 
Nativity  to  B.C.  C;  therchy  compelling  himself  to  suppose  that 
census  begun  in  the  last-named  year  was  not  completed  for  aomsj 
two  years  and  a-half. 

There  are  some  useful  tables  and  documents,  taken  from  standard' 
authorities,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     And  if  there  be  anything  to  i 
complain  of  in  respect  to  the  matters  included  in  it,  it  must  be 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  too  much  than  the  too  little,    It  might 
be  a  little  hard  to  say  what  is  the  hearing  on  New  Testament  ciiro- 
nologjof  the  events  ofsome  threescore  of  the  years  following  B,o,  70,j 
from  ttliich  the  book  starts. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPELS'". 

The  Temptation  and  Uie  Trniisfigiiration  are  the  subjects  of  tlie 
two  most  theoiogical  essays  in  the  series  of  "  Studies  in  the  Gospels." 
It  19  refreshing  to  read  a  discourse  upon  either  which  comtiiiies 
■  straight  for  ward  belief  with  n  profound  and  discriminating  critictsnn. 
When  even  sucli  a  commentator  as  Lange  can  countenance,  and 
almost  adopt,  the  gloss  upon  the  former — a  gloss  that  contradicts 
ihe  text^ — which  supposes  the  Tempter  to  have  been  really  no  more 
than  a  Plinrisaic  messenger  or  messengers  striving  to  make  a  com- 
promise for  his  or  their  employers  with  the  Saviour,  it  is  welcome 
lo  find  snch  a  sceptical  perversion  dismissed  contemptuously  as 
cast-off  clothes  of  sceptics  themselves,  white  others  of  a  like  class, 
but  more  plausible,  are  ably  refuted.  Dr.  Coknso's  strange  difli* 
ciilty  about  the  momentary  view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
which  hns  been  entertained  it  seems  by  more  sensible  heads  than 
bis,  meets  a  longer  treatment,  although  without  reference  to  Clolenso. 
Tel  both  in  this  and  in  the  somewhat  simihir  case  of  the  "taking" 
of  our  Lord  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  Dr.  Trench  contents  him- 
self with  pointing  out  the  insufliciency  of  otiier  explanations  wiiile 
supplying  none  of  his  own.  His  tlieological  account  of  the  Tempta- 
tion and  Transfiguration  themselves  is  far  more  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  former  case  especially  good  ;  but  in  details  of  fact  we  seem  to 
tnce  marks  of  incomplete  treatment,  explained,  ami  indeed  excused, 
when  we  remember  what  pressing  and  anxious  labours  must  now 
occupy  Dr.  Trench's  time. 

Of  other  interpretations  of  passages  less  dogmatic  and  more 
practical,  we  note  one  which  is  not,  to  our  minds,  quite 
■ry.  The  Archbisiiop  wishes  us  to  interpret  "counting 
the  coat"  into  such  a  reckoning  of  our  means  as  to  find  that  we 
have  not  sufficient,  and  so  to  be  led  into  building  upon  the  strength 
of  self-despair,  and  doing  precisely  that  whicli  suclt  a  discovery,  in 
the  spUere  of  earthly  things  (to  borrow  the  Archbishop's  style  for 
•  moment),  wouIJ  naturally  lead  us  to  give  up  doing.  And  then 
furtber,  in  the  fellow  parable — which  he  a  little  grandly  styles  The 
Deprecated  War — in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  advice  to 
"make  terms  of  peace"  with  Satan,  we  are  told  to  interpret  the 

teraary  King,  not  of  the  Evil  One,  but  of  the  Almighty  Himself, 

"Studin  in  ihe  Gaipgla."     By  Richtrd  CheDcrii  Tiaocb,  D.D.,  Atohbuhep 
«r  Dublin.     (Uacinillan.)     Guardiat,  Aiiflual  T,  \W1. 
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Botli  interpretalioiis  strike  us  as  forced; — as  indeed  sucli  that  no 
one  would  have  thougitt  of  them  save  to  escape  a  difficulty.  Surelj 
the  advice  to  count  the  cost  points,  not  to  humility  or  self-distrust, 
but  to  delibenite  well-weighed  resolution,  founded  upon  unworld-_ 
liness, — to  such  a  temper  as  deliberately  resolves  to  prefer  Ctirist 
all  else,  duly  weighing  and  knowing  wbnt  it  thus  finds  itseif  willing" 
to  surrender.  Wc  are  not  surely  so  Id  count  the  cost  as  to  find  we 
cannot  build,  but  so  as  to  find  that  we  can  do  so;  because  we  dij 
really  and  of  free  choice  pay  the  price  of  giving  up  the  world, 
knowing  what  we  are  doing;  however  much  it  must  be  also  borne 
in  mind — of  course — that  the  strength  to  do  this  (as  all  other  good| 
comes  not  of  ourselves.  Aiid  so  of  the  other  parable,  doubtless  iifl 
such  counsel  as  that  of  coiniug  to  terms  of  compromise  with  tti 
Evil  One  could  possibly  be  intended;  but  surely,  here  too,  th^ 
parable  contemplates  one  of  two  alterjwtives,  leaving  the  otiier 
a  side  of  the  earthly  case  not  to  be  pressed.  It,  loo,  bids  us  nc 
enler  rashly  on  our  Lord's  service,  thinking,  in  careless  ignorance 
the  tri.ils  awaiting  tiiat  service,  that  we  may  presume  to  encounter 
them  unprepared.  Rather  weigh  well  what  we  are  doing,  and  do 
not  underrate  the  seriousness  of  the  undertaking;  or,  otherwise,  w4 
shall  assuredly  f:iil,  as  that  King  failed.  Elsewhere  in  the  volume 
we  fancy  wc  have  seen  the  old  interpretations  assumed  incidentally 
even  by  the  Archbisliop  himself;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  one  which  his  formal  commentary  on  the  passaj 
desires  to  substitute.  Make  tlie  mockery  at  failure,  and  the  ignoij 
minions  terms  of  compromise,  not  the  counsel  given,  but  the  cor 
sequence  threatened,  if  we  do  not  count  the  cost;  and  the  matt 
seems  clear. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  TIIE  GOSPELS'. 

Dr.  Robeuts,  very  naturally,  exalts  (to  our  minds)  a  little  be- 
yond its  fair  measure,  the  importance  of  a  subject  upon  which  he 
lias  bestowed  cansiderable  learning  and  labour.  The  language  in 
which  our  Lord  spoke,  or  in  which  St.  Mattliew  wrote,  are  no  doubt 

«  "  Diiouisionii  an  llip  Go^pcli,  in  Two  Pnrts.     Pari  I.     Oii  Ilie  Laiieufige  en 
ployeJ  by  Our  Lord  and   II19  UiRcipics.     Fatt  II.   On  Ihe  Original  Language 
Si.  Mailhew'i  Gojjiel,  anil  on  ilie  Origin  sni!  Aufhemicity  of  llie  Gospeli."      E 
Alex.  Itoberts,  D.D.    Secoud  EdilioQ,  revised  and  enUrged.    (Mncoiilljn.)     Gate 
dia<i,  Aprils,  tBSf. 
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very  interesting  collateral  topics  of  inquiry,  such  as  a  pious  curiosity, 
iti  both  cases,  though  in  different  degrees,  would  be  glad  to  inves- 
tigate,  while  they  amply  deserve  the  very  great  pains  and  abihty 
which  Dr.  Roberts  has  bestowed  upon  thera.     But  it  ought  to  be 
fairly  made  plain  in  the  outset,  tiiat  the  answer  to  that  inquiry, 
ilialever  direclion  it  takes,  does  not  concern  the  insjiiration  or  the 
al  value  of  tlie  Gospels,  or  of  any  one  of  them.     Piety  may  well 
find  a  reasonable  pleasure  in  the  belief  that  it  possesses,  not  tlie 
thoughts  only,  but  the  ipsUalma  uerbit,  which  it  pleased  our  Lord 
when  upon  earth  to  utter;   or  may  be  glad  to  tiiink  that  tliere 
is  no  ground  for  the  traditional  supposition  that  the  original  of 
^^£l.  Alaltliew's   Oospct   has   been   lost.      But   the   evidence  which 
^^pnnr.mtees  to  us  what  we  have  now,  guarantees  it  to   us  equally 
^Kb  the  true  expression  of  our  Lord's  teaching  or  of  His  Aposlle's 
^^BttrratlTe,  whether  or  no  it  be  the  actual  words  that  were  spoken 
^^Br  written  respectively  in  llie  Srst  itistance,  or  only  the  equivalent 
of  ihem  in  another  language.     The  early  Cliurch  accepled  them 
alike  upon  either  supposition.     And  the  question,  therefore,  it  must 
be  affirmed,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  inspiration  or 
even  (unless  upon  the  narrowest  literalism)  of  verbal  inspiration. 
But,  the  ground  thus  cleared,  it  is  only  hare  justice  to  Dr.  Boberta, 
as  the  defender  of  a  new  view,  contrary  to  that  wliich  scholars  and 
ibcologians  have  as  a  rule  hitherto  accepted,  to  bear  unqualified 
b^eslimuny  to  the  scholarlike  fairness  and  completeness  with  which 
PHtr  baa  handled  the  subject. 

[         The  precise  point  urged  in  his  first  essay  is  simply  that  our  Lord 

and  His  Apostles  spoke  habitually,  not  in  Aramaic,  but  in  Greek; 

ad  in  order  to  this,  and  as  a  position  necessary  to  the  establisiiing 

it,  that  the  Jewa  of  Palestine, — of  Galilee,  as  well  as  of  Jeru- 

i, — as  a  rnle  understood  and  spoke  Greek  as  well  as 

hat  time.     And  as  an  illustration,  not  an  argument,  he 

adduces,  among  others,  the  case  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  the 

prvscnt  moment,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  understand  English, 

^^ihile  they  speak  also  their  vernacular  dialect  of  corrupt  French. 

^Bjn fortunately,  both  this  and  the  other  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Iloberts 

'     appear  to  us  to  go  against  his  conclusion,  not  for  it,  so  far  as  they 

hate   any   force   at   all.      Clergymen   preach   In  French   anil   use 

a  French  service  in  the  Channel  Islands  to  this  day.     And  Italian 

in  the  Ionian  Islands,  another  of  his  instances,  failed,  not  only  to 

supersede  Greek,  but  to  btcome  un  habitual  speech  with  the  Greek 
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populntion.     And  in  jet  another  instance,  Norman  in  England  did 
not  hold  its  ground  and  become  uiiiversnl,  Court  language  though 
it  was,  as  against  the  Saxon.     And  Dr.Itoberts,  agaiu,  would  Lardlj 
command  attention  in  Wales  (u  case  be  does  not  mention)  at  the 
present  daj,  if  he  jireacheil  there  in  English,  even  in  the  towns. 
The  adoption  of  the  French  tongue  in  Normandy  by  tlie  Normans, 
to  the  extent  of  extinguishing  their  own  Norse,  is  much  more  to  hi 
purpose :  as  indeed  it  is  to  our  minds  a  very  singuhir  phenomenon, 
not  the  easier  of  explanation   because  the  fact  is  unJeiLiable.     But 
Bfter  ail,  the^e  parallels,  and  the  d  prinri  presumptions  capable  of 
being  raised  upon  them,  are  not,  as  Dr.  Roberts  liimself  justly  ob- 
serves elsewhere,  the  real  grounds  upon  which  tlie  question  ahould^J 
be  settled.     Instances  may  be  found  in  history  of  all  degrees  andj^f 
kinds  of  amalgamation  and  transfornialion  of  one  i.inguage  with  or  ^ 
by  another.     And  direct  evidence  alone  can  decide — at  any  rate, 
if  it  exist,  must  predominate  in  the  decision — to  which  of  sud 
instances  the  case  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Loi 
was  really  parallel. 

Putting  illustrations,  then,  aside,  we  come  to  the  gist  of  Dr.  Ro' 
herts's  argument.  And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  Ih 
relation  between  the  first  part  of  his  case  and  the  distinct  and 
sjicctal  inference  in  which  it  issues  require  lo  be  brought  out  mora 
exactly  than  appears  to  us  to  have  been  done.  That  the  Palestinian 
Jews  at  this  particular  era  were  in  some  proportion  or  other  bi- 
lingual, is,  we  apprehend,  disputed  by  nobody.  The  only  question 
here  is  one  of  degree.  And  even  if  Dr.  Roberts  completely  esta- 
blished the  point  that  all  Jews  then  and  there  understood  Greek, 
and  even  that  it  was  the  oHicia!  language,  it  would  only  follow  that 
our  Lord  might  have  used  Greek  as  readily  as  Aramaic,  while  it 
would  still  remain  to  be  decided  by  further  evidence  nhich  of  the 
two  He  did  employ.  The  earlier  portion,  therefore,  of  the  present 
work  is  necessary  to  its  writer's  case,  but  does  not  prove  it.  If 
the  Jews  at  that  time  and  place  did  not  habitually  s])eak  Greek, 
of  course  that  our  Lord  spoke  it  would  be  untenable.  But 
even  if  they  did,  speaking  also,  and  feeling  attached  to,  their  own 
mother  tongue,  it  would  still  require  further  and  direct  evidence  to 
prove  which  language  the  Saviour  actually  used.  Now,  it  does 
seem  to  our  judgment  that  Dr.  Roberts  fails  to  establish  even  the 
possibility  of  a  Greek  discourse  being  intelligible  to  ordinary  Galilean 
peasants.    We  give  up  to  him  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  although  even 
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Uiere  the  fact  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  tliem  in  Aramaic  does  appear 
to  us  lo  prove  a  preference  for  Aramaic,  liowever  accompanied  (as 
oliier  evidence  proves)  by  a  common  use  of  Greek.  But  evidence 
lo  the  fact  that  Galileans  ordinarily  spoke  Greek,  Dr.  Boberls  does 
not  produce.  And  the  remark  in  the  Gospels  respecting  St.  Peter's 
speech  betraying  him  to  be  a  Galilean,  seems  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  tlieir  habitual  use,  not  of  Greek,  but  of  Aramaic, 
But,  says  Dr.  Roberts,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Dccapolis  and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  well  as  to 
Jews;  anil  tlie  former  at  any  rate  not  only  spoke  Greek,  but  did 
not  speak  aiijtlitng  else.  One  can  but  point  out  that  this  is  really 
begging  the  question.  The  affirmative  does  not  prove  the  negative 
part  of  the  statement.  And  the  fact  that  Tyrians  and  the  rest 
understood  Greek,  no  more  excludes  in  their  case  the  possibility  of 
their  having  retained  also  their  vernacular  tongue,  limn  it  does  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  proper  themselves.  Our  point  then  is,  that 
Dr.  Hoberts  must,  of  course,  prove  that  Jews  spoke  Greek  if  he  is 
lo  m.iintain  tliat  our  Lord  spoke  that  language;  but  that  any 
amount  of  proof  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  bilingual,  leaves  the 
question  slill  undetennined  which  of  the  two  languages  our  Lord 
employed ;  and  that  Dr.  Roberts  does  not  even  satisfactorily  prove 
th*t  the  Galilean  part  of  the  nation  habitually  spoke  Greek. 

The  ground,  then,  must  be  considered  at  best  as  simply  cleared 
by  this  Urge  part  of  Dr.  Robcrls's  arguments.  Our  Lord,  we  will 
admit,  might  have  spoken  either  language,  unless  probably  in 
Galilee:  we  will  admit,  for  arguiueiit's  sake,  that  perhaps  also 
lie  might  have  done  so  even  there.  But  it  remains  to  shew  that 
He  did  do  so.  And  when  we  find  a  few  phrases  of  Aramaic  still 
preserved  as  spoken  by  Him,  and  take  into  account  the  undeniable 
preference  shewn  by  the  Jews  even  of  Jerusalem  for  "their  own 
tongue,"  it  does  appear  to  us  still  the  probable  inference,  that,  after 
lU,  it  was  not  Greek  which  the  Saviour  chose,  but  that  He  spoke 
to  people  who  clung  to  the  old  speech,  in  tlie  familiar  accents 
which  they  loved.  We  desiderate  positive  evidence, to  the  contrary, 
bcfoit  giving  up  that  view  which  has  all  presumplions  in  its  favour. 
At  the  same  lime  it  is  dne  to  Dr.  Roherls  to  express  our  hearty 
SCUM  of  the  learning  of  his  book,  however  weak  we  may  feel  the 
tiplnnolions  conliiiually  to  be,  by  winch  he  seeks  to  escape  the 
force  of  tiiat  which  bears  against  him. 
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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS'*. 

It  is  a  perilous  task  to  attempt  to  construct  a  rationale  of  tiie 
Gospels  that  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  and  speak  in  the  language 
of  modern  philosophy.  The  faith  of  Christ  is  truly  called  the 
liighest  reason;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  human  reason  should 
therefore  be  able  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  bearings,  to  give  an 
account  of  it  in  philosophical  terms,  and  to  refer  it  to  philosophical 
principles.  There  is,  of  course,  an  opposite  extreme.  The  love 
of  paradox  for  the  sake  of  paradox,  and  the  desire  for  the  in- 
credible as  the  proper  food  of  faith,  is  an  error  of  theological 
courage  in  excess.  But  the  defect  is  no  less  an  error,  and  it  is 
one  to  which  modern  speculations  are  more  liable  than  they 
are  to  Tertullian's  paradox.  It  is  quite  possible  so  to  defend 
Christian  truth  in  profession  as  to  abandon  it  in  substance,  and 
in  trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason  to  give  up  truth.  It 
ia  quite  possible,  in  treating  of  theology,  to  assume  a  pseudo- 
BcienliQc  tone  in  order  to  conciliate  science,  and  so  to  trick  out 
the  former  under  the  mask  of  the  latter,  as  to  mutilate  as  well  as 
disguise  the  features  of  the  theology  itself.  It  is  no  news  that 
Dr.  Langc  has  been  accused  of  transgressing  in  this  direction,  in 
the  learned  and  laborious  work  ninch  is  now  given  to  us  in  nn 
English  dress.  To  English  minds  he  will  appear  to  have  done  so, 
more  decidedly  perhaps  than  he  does  to  his  German  critics.  He  is 
conscious,  indeed,  himself,  of  a  distinct  line  of  separation  between 
his  own,  and  what  he  calls  the  old,  theology ;  and  regards  his  work 
as  assuming  a  position  in  relation  to  modern  intellectual  views,  both 
differing  from,  and  superior  to,  that  of  ordinary  orthodosj  ;  nay 
more,  as  borrowing  from  rationalist  speculations  in  order  more 
effectually  to  refute  rationalism.  Is  it  clear  that  he  has  not  stepped 
over  the  liiie  to  which  he  thus  glories  in  having  approached  ?  or 
can  he  truly  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  Laving  only  aban- 
doned those  untenable  modes  of  maintaining  the  truth  to  which 
orthodox  theology  is  accused  of  blindly  and  rashly  clinging,  and 
of  having  thus,  by  timely  recti6cation  of  its  position,  strengthened 
the  faith  itself  in  severing  it  from  needless  stumbling-blocks. 

'  "The  Life  of  tlie  LorJ  Jeau«  Cliriil:  n  complrl*  Crilicil  Eiaminstion  of  ihe 
Origin,  Corlentf,  BQii  Cunneclion  of  the  Goapeli."'  TtaiiBl^led  from  ths  Germau  of 
J,  P.  Lunge,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Divinily  in  llie  Uok.  of  Bonn.  Six  VoU.  (Edinburuli : 
Tj  and  T  Clack.)     Guardian,  Dec.  U,  ISGI. 
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This  qnestion  most  not  be  answered  unfavourably  upon  tSie  mere 
ground  of  Dr.  Lange's  ultra-pliilosophicnl  method  both  of  senliment 
and  language.  To  English  readers  it  is,  indeed,  both  wearisome 
and  suspicious  to  be  coiitinuallj  and  umiecessarilj  lifted  out  of  plain 
dogma  and  practical  sense  into  a  cloud-world  of  hard  words  and 
transcendentalisms.  To  be  told,  for  instance,  that  all  false  Christo- 
logj  arises  from  subatituliiig  tlie  romantic  for  the  classic  metamor- 
phosis, or  that  miracles  are  "  the  decided  irruption  of  a  mediated 
principle  of  a  higher  life-sphere  into  the  old  form  of  a  lower  one," 
or  that  Jud.ih  in  Genesis  xxxviii.  "  sank  below  his  dignity,  yet  the 
formative  impulse  of  the  theocratic  nobility  was  notwithstanding 
ruling  in  his  flesli,"  is  cerfaitdy  not  attrnctive  to  the  English  mind. 
These  grand  words  liiitloubtedly  conce.il  trutlis  that  are  really  im- 
portant, but  it  is  qnite  possible  to  express  them  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage. And  when  Dr,  Lange  endeavours  to  relieve  this  affectntioii 
of  philosophising  by  interspersing  it  witii  the  strangest  of  metaphors, 
Bucii  as  the  "  egg-siiell  dance  of  thougiit,"  or  tiie  comparison  of 
sceptical  argumeiita  to  "  young  bears  prowling  over  a  siuiny  mea- 
dow," while  believers  apparently  are  likened  to  "  butterflies  flutter- 
ing over  its  variegated  flowers,"  or  by  dragging  in  photography,  or 
physiology,  and  "  infusoria,"  and  what  not,  to  illustrate  very  sacred 
truths,  with  which  it  sounds  positively  irreverent  to  bring  them 
into  connection,  assuredly  (though  we  will  say  no  more)  he  does 
not  improve  his  prospect  of  attracting  English  readers.  One  longs 
to  get  back  to  the  manly,  intelligible,  and  reverent  sense  of 
genuine  English  theology.  But  this  is  merely  the  dress  of  Lange's 
work.  And  he  must  be  judged,  of  course,  by  its  substance.  Under 
all  this  Germanism  of  manner,  what  of  liis  doctrine?  Let  us  take 
some  sjjecimens. 

The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  is  explained  by  Dr.  Lange  as 
fimply  a  tempting  of  our  Lord  by  the  Pharisaic  "  hierarchs,"  who 
Itad  been  to  John's  baptism.  It  is  an  "  historical  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  Sunhedrim,"  who  present  the  Saviour  "  with  a  Messianic 
programme  diametrically  opposite"  to  His  own;  and  thus  is  Sut^nic 
indRcd,  but  only  as  all  temptations  brought  about  through  human 
instrumentality  are  so.  And  this  explanation  is  supported  by  no 
other  argument  than  the  alleged  impossibility  of  all  other  explana- 
tiona  atatcd  one  after  another.  If  this  is  uot  rationalism,  surely  it 
i«  hard  to  say  what  is.     Because  wo  cannot  otherwise  explain  a 

iplure  statement,  a  theory  is  to  be  invented  without  a  shadow  of 
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support  from  Seriplure  itself,  simply  to  escape  believing  tlic  iisturol 
meaning  of  llie  worda  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Ltmge  might  as  reasonably 
ofilriii  that  wlien  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  lo  bave  leil  tbe  Saviour  into 
the  wilderness,  it  was  really  some  good  and  bol;  Jew,  of  more 
spiritual  mind  tliau  bis  couutrynieii,  through  whom  the  Spirit  acted 
and  spoke.  Nor  do  tlie  ordinary  rules  of  exegesis  permit  of  such 
a  gloss.  Wiieii  the  Pharisees  did  send  deputatious  to  Christ, 
the  Gospds  (like  any  otlier  bouk  tint  meant  to  be  understood) 
say  so  in  plain  words.  And  what  does  Scripture  gain  by  such 
treatment,  in  the  combat  with  rationalism  F  It  is  simply  aji  indirect 
admission  that  nil  direct  action  of  evil  spirits  upon  the  human 
soul  is  inertdible  and  must  be  CKplaiued  away;  an  admission  oer- , 
tainly  by  wiiich  rationalism  gains  at  least  half  the  battle. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  a  gloss  upon  Scripture  wliicb,  it  may  be 
said,  leaves  Scripture  statements  where  they  were,  and  only  ex]>lai]is 
by  adding  to  them.  And  Lange  is  not  worse  at  any  rale  than 
Milton,  iu  tbus  treading  upon  dangerous  ground  in  the  attempt 
to  expound  and  analyse  the  Temptation.  The  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  hia  disquisition  about  angelic  appearances.  "Appear- 
ances of  spirits  from  other  worlds,"  he  tells  us,  "are,  under  the 
given  conditions,  iniiiginabic,  when  the  visionary  mind,  freed  from 
its  own  world,  receives  from  the  spirit  most  kindred  to  itself  in 
another  world  an  iniliieiicc  which  its  own  plastic  agency  trans- 
lalea  into  form,  words,  and  perhaps  also  into  a  name;  just  as  the 
light  reflected  from  one  countenance  to  another  is  rt-formed  into 
a  countenance  in  the  eye  of  the  latter."  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  angelic  appearances  is  resolved  into  ibe  subjec- 
tive mental  state  of  those  to  whom  they  appear,  except  only  that 
there  is  aomewhat  without  either  form,  words,  or  name,  which 
suggests  the  apj)eai'ance  to  a  kicidred  mind,  Undoubtedly  Dr. 
Lange  does  not  deny  angelic  induences,  but  he  allows  them  to  be 
possible  only  when  the  inind  of  the  beholder  is  in  so  ecstatic  a 
condition  of  devout  fancy  as  to  make  those  iiifluences  dangerously 
like  to  a  merely  subjective  creation  of  the  fancy  itself.  The  plaia 
doctrine  that  Divine  power  makes  angelic  beings,  when  it  will, ' 
visible  (o  the  bodily  eye,  appears  too  bke  a  miracle  to  be  admitted 
without  being  eased  <ilf  into  apparent  possibility  by  the  supposiliun 
of  certain  mental  conditions  in  tbe  beholder  biuiself.  Dr.  Lange 
distinctly  aflirms  the  "appearing  of  angels  in  the  most  literal 
sense ;"  but  llicu  he  does  so  iu  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the  pos-  j 
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>iUty  of  these  appearances,  not  oiil;  to  wicked  or  to  oriliuary 
people,  but  to  any  oiie  unless  in  an  ecstasy,  "  The  moat  objective 
angelic  appariliori,"  he  says,  "is  symboHc," — i.e.,  subjective,  "  in- 
n^mucli  as  the  nearest  appronch  uf  n  spirit  ever  requires  tiie  plastic 
co-operation  of  the  mind  of  tlie  spectator."  Here,  again,  the  simple 
assertions  of  Scripture  are  limited  and  glossed,  so  as  to  represent 
a  miracle  in  such  a  way  as  may  hest  compromise  with  sceptical 
reawra.  Yet  if  the  angel  is  there,  as  Dr.  Lange  himself  plainly 
refuaes  to  deny,  why  is  it  more  ditficult  to  believe  that  he  may  make 
himself  visible  if  God  wills  it?  The  sceptic  logically  denies  the 
eijatence  of  the  angel  at  all.  If  he  exists,  his  visibility  on  this 
or  that  occasion  is  a  very  small  addition  of  the  supernatural.  And 
so  Dr.  Lange  glosses  Scripture,  not  only  ifithout  aulhority,  but  to 
little  purpose. 

But  we  must  go  even  further  than  this,  and  from  a  specimen  of 
Scriptural  exegesis,  and  an  isolated  instance  of  glossing  atvny  the 
lupernaluTnl  in  Scripture  statements,  turn  to  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  the  work.  Now,  here  also  Dr.  Lange  appears  to  base 
hia  Cliristology  upon  positions  certainly  novel,  and  at  the  best 
perilous.  We  trust  we  are  not  misrepresenting  views  which  hove 
to  be  gathered  from  different  parts  of  his  volumes,  and  are  hardly 
stated  formally  and  completely  in  any  one  passage.  But  he  appears 
to  maintain  positions  such  as  these:'— That  God  is  in  such  sense 
connected  with  man  as  to  render  the  Incarnation  necessary,  both  to 
the  full  development  of  buuinn  nature  and  even  to  that  of  tlie 
Divine:  we  cannot,  he  says,  "  form  a  conception  of  God  without 
Christ,  not  of  Christ  without  man,  and  therefore  we  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  God  without  uiardiood ;" — that  with  resptct  to  the 
Divine  nature,  "tlie  Son  of  God"  has  indeed  existed  from  all 
eternity,  but  "  the  personal  Christ  has  not"  so  existed, — for  that 
the  Lord  before  His  Incarnation  had  indeed  a  substantial  and  not 
■  "  merely  ideal  existence,"  yet  that  the  Incarnation  "  was  an 
eternal"  one — i.  e.,  was  in  contemplation  from  all  eternity  as  tlie 
future  completion  of  the  [lersnn  of  Christ,  rendering  it  no  longer 
ideal  but  historical,  and  so  was  (by  what  he  calls  a  chissic  as  op- 
posed to  a  romantic  metamorphosis)  the  legitimate  fulness  of  the 
development  of  this  Person  according  to  the  law  of  orderly  deter- 
uiinate  progress; — and,  accordiii^dy,  that  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  ia  to  be  regarded  as  co-operating  with  the  Divine  in  working 
His  mtnclrs ; — while,  with  respect  to  men  themselves,  the  Itttauvac 
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tion  would  linve  been  alike  necessary  even  had  Adam  not  sinned, 
iiinsmucli  as  it  is  neeiteil,  not  simply  for  the  restoration  but  for  the 
development  and  full  growth  of  huiiiariity.  And  these  views  have  a 
special  elffct  upon  an  exegetical  treatise  on  the  Gospels,  itiasmucli 
as  they  lead  the  commeutator  to  refer  alt  our  Lord's  miracles  as  far 
BS  possible  to  human  agency;  so  that  Dr.  La nge  speaks,  e.g.,  as 
he  says  himself,  "  of  the  accompaniment  of  a  magnetic  fluid  (more 
correctly,  a  super-magnetic  power),  and  of  a  spirituai-coqjoreal 
affinity  [rapport),  and  of  a  plastic  human  spirit,  in  the  miraculous 
works  of  Jeaus."  Now,  tlie  thought  tiiat  suggests  these  views 
seems  to  be  tiiis— that  the  entire  sum  of  all  things  must  necessarily 
he  the  result  of  foreseen  and  orderly  development,  without  interrup- 
tion or  afterthought,  complete  ideally  from  the  beginning  :  so  aa  to 
escape  the  objection  of  the  sceptics  even  of  heathen  times,  who 
demurred,  e.g.,  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  Creation  as  implying 
tinit  there  had  been  a  lime  before  creation  wlien  the  jwrfectness 
of  God  was  incomplete,  and  so  creation  was  thrust  into  the  midst 
without  relation  to  what  preceded  it.  They  are  not  necessarily 
heretical  views.  And  tliey  contain  a  large  amount  of  truth,  only 
Bo  mingled  with  doubtful  speculation  as  to  be  perilously  near  to 
heresy.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  simply  the  result  of  an  attempt 
so  to  philosophise  dogma  as  to  make  it  palaiable  to  human  reason. 
However,  without  pretending  to  discuss  here  the  large  and  solemn 
subjects  thus  mooted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  Grst,  that  the  views  here 
put  forward  are  novel ;  or,  secondly,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest  are  not  Scripture  or  revelation,  but  human  speculation 
seeking  so  to  frll  up  revelation  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements 
of  human  reason.  "The  modern  free-believing  theology,"  is 
Dr.  Lange's  own  description  of  his  views;  and  certainly  they 
do  differ  from  those  older  views  which  simply  set  forth  dogmatic 
Irutiis  as  they  lie  in  revelation,  and  leave  theru  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  reason  in  their  own  strength,  without  filling  them  np 
and  fitlirig  them  together  by  human  supplements  so  as  to  evade 
those  dillicuUies. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE   ROMANS'. 

The  s]>eciailie3  of  lliis  commentary  lie  principally  in  its  being 

[s  work  of  purely  critical  scUolarsliip,  witli  a  stuiJious  omission  of  all 
refer<?nce  either  to  Patristic  authority,  or  to  any  liumaii  commeiita- 

.  tors  whatsoever.  Tlie  attitude  of  study  which  Dr.  Yaugli.in  regards 
par  excellence  the  best)  deliberately  puts  aside  the  whole  at- 

'  mojpliere  of  tliouglit  that  has  grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
around  the  sacred  text,  and  the  entire  historical  development  of  the 

[letter  of  Scripture  into  the  controversies  of  past  times,  and  trusts 
entirely,  under  higiier  aid,  to  a  religious  spirit,  and  to  n  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  for  the  key  to  its  interpretation.     The 

trague  expression  iu  bis  preface — "educated  in  the  study  of  ancient 
writers" — appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  tlie  general  know- 
ledge, derivable  from  the  study  of  writers  who  are  not  commentators 
or  theologians' — at  least  not  as  commentators  or  theologians — of  the 
turns  of  thought  and  idiom  common  in  writers  of  the  same  or  simi- 
Itr  date.  And  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  his  view,  carried  to 
its  fair  consequence,  appears  to  be,  that  the  position  most  favourable 

L  fur  undcrsianding  Scripture  would  be  that  of  a  well-taught  and  reli- 
gious scholar  who  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Gospel  until  he 
found  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  and  began  to  study  them  for  himself. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  to  justify  an  impatient  recoil  from  the  ex- 
treme opjiositc  principle  to  this.  Not  merely  has  that  opposite 
extreme  led  to  a  sad  waste  of  power  in  commentating  upon  com- 
mentators instead  of  upon  the  text  itself — not  merely  does  it  cause 
US  to  lose  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  a  really  original  mind  think- 
ing for  itself,  and  expose  us  to  the  perpetuation  of  error  by  mere 
copying  from  one  hand  to  another — but  it  is  open  also  to  the  worse 
evils  of  ovcrbying  the  divine  word  by  purely  human  glosses  that 
corrupt  instead  of  expounding  the  text,  and  of  binding  down  men 
of  the  present  century  to  the  forms  of  speech  belonging  to  extinct 
modu  of  thought,  and  which  have  ceased  to  have  a  living  menniiig 
to  oonelves.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  style  of  commentary 
in  which  the  commentator  is  himself  nothing,  while  his  uotes  stagger 
under  an  undigested  burden  of  other  people's  dicta,  even  where 
thoao  others  are  the  Fnlbcrs  themselves.    And  we  are  not  iuseiisible 

F  •  "Sl  Finl'i  EpiitU  to  Ihs  Ronnjii:  with  Notei."  By  C  J.  Vao^ihan,  D.D., 
atul  UulM  o(  Ilurow  Scboal.     (Micmilluii.)     auardiax,  £tV>.  n,  U^^. 
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to  the  valae  of  a  fresh  line  of  thought,  struck  out  by  a  reverent  and 
able  mhid,  unhampered  by  the  tramiDela  of  controversy,  and  capable 

of  reasoning  upon  words  and  texts  witliout  the  perpetual  and  mis- 
leading cloud  of  opinions  external  to  Scripture  blighting  its  viev. 
Head  any  of  Uie  Predestinnriau  works  of  the  Caroline  age — Owen, 
or  Twisse,  or  the  like — and  we  Bball  be  at  no  loss  for  a  specimen  of 
the  blindness  produced  by  controversial  exposition  of  Scripture,  or 
for  a  proof  of  its  intense  mischief.  But  Dr.  Vauglian  appears  to  us 
— not  in  his  practice  but  in  his  profession — to  go  beyond  the  legi- 
timate boundary  in  the  other  direction.  His  theory  appears  to  elimi- 
nate from  a  good  commentary  all  attention  whatsoever  to  the  witness 
of  the  Church  at  large,  whetlier  we  rcgiird  lliat  witness  as  purely 
historical — to  the  fact  of  the  currency,  from  tlie  beginning,  of  such 
and  such  interpretations ;  or  as  morally  authoritative,  because  ex- 
pressing the  consent  of  good,  or  spiritual,  or  learned  men ;  or  aa 
possessing  something  beyond  a  moral  authority,  on  the  ground  ot 
tlie  promises  of  Divine  guidance.  He  strikes  us  as  being  so  dis- 
tressed by  the  perversions  of  the  argument  of  authority  as  to  be 
eager  to  rush  to  the  unjustifiable  estreme  of  throwing  it  overboard 
altogether.  Of  course  it  is  impossible,  in  point  of  fnct,  for  a  man 
like  Dr.  Vaughan  to  put  out  of  his  mind  all  knowledge  of  the  num- 
berless questions  and  controversies  that  bristle  out  of  nearly  every 
verse  of  Sc.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "We  merely  protest 
against  his  wuh  to  do  so,  and  do  not  think  a  commentary  likely 
either  to  be  better  written  or  to  be  more  useful  which  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  impossible  task,  Tlie  thing  resembles  too  closely  the 
view  of  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  enlarged  fo  a  divinity  student  upon  the 
mischief  of  reading  theology,  properly  so  called,  and  upon  the  bracing 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  opposite  study  of  standard 
works  written  without  any  reference  to  theology ;  advice,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  require  an  engineer 
or  an  astronomer  to  study  carefully  all  works  that  would  strengthen 
the  reasoning  powers,  but  as  carefully  to  abstain  from  any  study 
whatever  of  mathematics  or  astronomy. 

Turning  from  Dr.  Vaughau's  professions  to  their  results,  however, 
we  have  a  very  different  verdict  to  give.  For  educated  young  men 
his  commentary  seems  to  fill  a  gap  hitherto  unfilled.  We  find  in  it 
a  careful  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  phrases  by  parallel  passages 
from  St. Paul  himself,  with  a  nearly  continuous  paraphrase  and  expla- 
nation by  which  the  very  difficult  connection  of  the  argument  of  the 
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^^^mtle,  Willi  its  countless  digressions  and  ellipses  and  abrupt  breaks, 
is  poinleiily  brought  out.     An  educated  lad,  who  tliouglit  for  him- 
self, would  learn  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  words  by 
thorougiily  tliinking  out  the  suggestive  esposition  of  llicm  liere  sup- 
plied, than  by  any  amount  of  study  bestowed  upon  more  elaborate 
^Bnd  erudite  works.     Dr.  Vaughati  has  applied  to  the  Scriptures 
^MaK>de  of  annotation  happily  coming  into  fashion  of  late  with  re- 
^HPfet  to  classical  writers.      We  do  not  know  that  we  can  convey 
a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  than  by  saying  that  he  has 
annotalcd  St.  Paul,  mulalU  mntimdia,  much  as  Professor  Conington 
has  annotated  the  Choephora  of  jEschvliis,      He  lias  etideavoureil  to 
supply  the  missing  links  of  thought — a  task  of  eminent  difficully, 
and  proportionate  utiiily,  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul — and  has  striven 
(lo  our  minds,  in  l!ie  main,  successfully)  to  act  as  a  kind  of  chorus, 
Hpointing  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  inner  connection 
^■of  the  dramalic  action  going  on  at  the  top  of  it,  with  this  main  dif- 
^Uerence,  that  he  does  not  moralise  on  lits  own  account,  as  a  chorus 
^ptoo  commonly  does. 

The  very  principle  of  his  commentary  leads  bim  to  pass  sicapeda 
over  passages  alive  wilh  controversy  :  and  this  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  bis  note,  sometimes  not.  Of  the  latter  kind,  we  would 
instance  the  note  upon  vi.  2 — "  A  particular  time  and  act  is  referred 
to.  baptism  (in  the  case  of  a  penitent  and  believing  convert)  was 
I  moment  of  actual  transition  from  a  life  of  sin  to  &  life  of  holiness, 
■nd  is  constantly  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  such."  The  ground 
of  this  remark  is  a  gnimmatical  one — viz.,  the  aoriat  tense.  Again, 
Uist  on  ix.  lU,  12 — "  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  Jtnal  daaliujf 
of  either  (Jacob  or  Esau) :  that  was  shaped  by  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  each.  What  is  spoken  of  here  is  the  position  of  the  one, 
xnd  not  of  the  other,  as  the  depository  of  the  promise  to  Abraham." 
As  a  specimen  of  the  former  we  instance  the  note  in  v.  12 — "  Adam 
fell  as  the  sample,  the  representative  of  (he  race.  As  he  fell,  so 
Ktmld  any  one  nf  the  race  have  fallen  vader  Ihe  same  trial  [the  italics 
are  ours].  God  (for  His  own  beneficent  purposes)  deals  with  the 
nee  as  having  been  tried,  and  as  having  fallen,  in  him" — a  mode  of 
■tating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  which  does  not  appear  to  us  an 
■dequate  atatement  of  the  truth.  Of  particular  verses,  we  question 
the  interpretation  given  of  i,  20.  Surely,  aTro  here  means  sihcc. 
The  act  of  creation  itself  could  not  be  the  evidence  to  successive 
generations  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator  ;  but  Uvs  wwV?  ■««%  w> 
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ever  since  that  creation.  In  xii.  20,  again,  th&  difficulty  of  ivSpatas 
•TTvpoi  seems  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  And  in  vii.  20, 
the  verse  surely  is  an  explanation,  and  neither  "mitigation"  nor 
(which  is  Dr.Vaughan's,  to  our  mind  forced, explanation)  "aggrava- 
tion "  of  the  condition  described  iu  v.  19 — "  I  have  the  will  to  do 
right  but  cannot  do  '\i,for  I  do  not  do  the  good  I  would,  but  the 
evd  1  would  not  that  I  do."  We  give  these  few  instances  as  speci- 
mens of  occasional  inaccuracies,  in  our  judgment.  As  a  whole. 
Dr.  Vaughan  appears  to  us  to  have  given  to  the  world  a  valu- 
able book  of  original  and  careful  and  earnest  thought  bestowed  on 
the  accoropliahment  of  a  work  which  wiU  be  of  much  service  and  is 
much  needed. 
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This  is  a  republication  of  simply  the  translation  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  Dr.Tregelles  published  originally  in   1844  in  con- 
junction with  an  amended  test  of  the  book.     The  purpose  of  that 
publication  was  principally  the  editing  of  an  ameuded  text,  and  only 
secondarily  that  of  correcting  the  translation.      But  Dr.  Tregellea 
did  tlien,  and  does  still,  profess  to  alter  the  received  version,  not 
only  where  an  altered  text   necessitates  such    alteration,   but    also  j 
(although  not  with  such  rigorous  care]  where  the  Greek,  &a  it 
stands  unaltered  in  his  text  from  the  Texlus  Receplits,  seems  to 
demand  "a  different  rendering  to  that  which  the  authorised  version 
gives.     And  the  present  republication,  dropping  the  test,  confines  , 
itself  wholly  to  what  Dr.  Tregelles  conceives  to  be  tlie  correct  ren-  \ 
dering  of  the  true  test;    save  that  it  contains  also  a  reprint  of  hia  , 
"  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New  Testament."  ] 
The  sole  additional  aid  towards  a  good  text  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  critical  scholars  since  the  first 
publication  (1844),  is  the  MS.  which  is  designated  B,  now  in  tha  | 
Vatican,  and  published  by  Tiachendorf  in  184C,  which  brings  up 
the  number  of  Uncial  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  to_ three;  the  Vatican 
US.,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  not  containing  that  book.  | 

<  "Tbe  Book  of  ReleUlion,  (raniUted  Tniin  ihe  Ancient  0  rede  Telt,  with  in 
Rialoricil  Sketch  of  the  Printed  Ten  of  the  Greek  Ne«  Tcslament,  &c."  A  New 
Edition  i  wilh  a  Nolicc  of  t,  pBlImp>e«t  MS.  hilbeilo  unused.  Bjr  S.  P.  Tregellea, 
LL.D.      (Bagiter  and  Sons.)      Guardian,  July  13,  IBJ9.  J 
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Dr.  TregpUes'  negative  canon — that  the  Textui  Recepfut  is 
critically  worlh  nothing — on  which  he  mainly  insists  in  his  Intro- 
(Inction  and  Sketch,  all  scholars,  we  apiireheiiil,  will  agree;  remem- 
bering, however,  that  such  a  canon  merely  means,  that  in  the 
nnmeroDs  bat  (with  hardly  half-a-dozen  exceptions)  doctrinally 
unimportant  differences  between  the  Texlus  Recepfm  and  that  text 
which  reala  upon  really  good  MS.  authority,  the  Greek  text  which 
a  clever  printer  adopted  upon  scarcely  no  evidence  at  all  in  non- 
critical  times,  or  that  which  in  part  even  an  Erasmus  conjectured 
out  of  the  Latin,  mnst  necessarily  give  way  to  that  of  ancient  MSS. 
corroborated  by  versions  and  by  early  citations.  Scholars,  we  say, 
aod  all  who  measure  their  judgment  by  the  real  merits  of  a  case, 
will  aaaent,  of  course,  to  such  a  proposition.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  wise  in  men  like  Dr.  Tregelles,  whom  a  long  familiarity  with 
the  subject  has  possessed  uith  its  true  bearings,  to  deal  tenderly  with 
the  respectable  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  people  to  wliom  the 
English  Bible  is  the  Bible,  and  who  know  no  other.  It  will  he  wise 
in  them,  for  instance,  to  put  forward,  prominently  and  in  detail,  the 
f«ct  that,  doctrinaUi/,  the  Dible  of  critics  and  the  Bible  of  ordinary 
people  are  identical,  one  or  two  familiar  texts  being  no  doubt 
severed  from  doctrines  hitlierto  supposed  to  be  implied  by  them, 
but  the  entire  result  of  the  whole  Bible  together  remaining  ab- 
ralulcly  unaltered.  It  will  be  wise,  also,  to  put  forward  the  fact 
that,  although  future  discovery  or  study  of  MSS.  may  alter  the  lest 
anew,  even  from  that  at  present  adopted  by  critics,  and  although 
critical  scholarship  is  forced  to  be  content,  in  some  cases,  with  un- 
oeTtubtj,  and  to  leave  readings  confessedly  doubtful,  yet  the  amount 
and  nature  both  of  the  contingency  of  future  change  (judging  by 
put  experience),  and  of  the  actual  and  present  doubtfulness,  are 
mch  as  in  no  way  to  affect  doctrinal  questions.  These  and  similar 
nsiderations  are  pressed  upon  us,  both  by  common  sense  and 
inary  thought  fulness  for  others,  and  by  the  experience  of  the 
history  of  attempts  to  improve  the  text  of  the  Bible.  And 
ihc  wrioua  alarm  caused  to  really  good  people  by  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  by  the  mischievous  use  attempted 
to  be  made  of  it  by  one  ot  two  evil-disposed  persons,  is  proof  con- 
incing  that  such  carefulness  is  not  out  of  place,  but  urgently 
ceded  still. 
Of  Dr.  Trrgrllcs*  positive  canons,  his  present  publication  does  not 
ad  at  to  speak.     Wc  turn  to  his  translutiun.     A.\\tl  Ix^t?,  '«\v.'& 
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mnch  of  improvement,  we  cannot  but  note  many  defects.  Defects 
of  taste  and  of  correctness,  for  instance,  as  that  of  rendering  Siwrai 
in  c.  XL,  V.  3,  by  "I  will  endow."  Or  again  in  the  order  of  words, 
as  in  c.  xiii,,  v.  8,  where  the  order  of  the  original  places  tlie  phrase 
"From  the  foundation  of  the  world"  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  We 
suppose  the  change  is  made  by  Dr.  Tregellea  on  the  authority  of 
c  xvii.,  V.  8 ;  but,  even  if  so,  to  alter  the  order  of  the  former  verae 
is  simply  to  import  an  interpretation  into  the  tent.  Again,  after 
much  said  respecting  perfects  and  aorists,  we  find  an  aorist,  in 
c.  xiv.,  V.  4,  translated  as  a  perfect — "have  not  been  defiled;"  and 
in  c.  xiii.,  v.  11,  an  imperfect  translated  by  an  aorist — eKuXei,  "he^| 
spake."  Bat  our  principal  censure,  and  that  which  shakes  onr 
confidence  most  in  Dr.  Tregelles,  ia  the  alteration  which  he  has 
introduced  into  o.  xxii.,  T.  14 — "who  wash  their  robes,"  instead 
of  "who  do  the  commandments."  Of  course  we  do  not  doubt 
Dr.  Tregelles'  perfect  honesty  of  intention.  But  he  avows  so  naiVeiy 
that  he  regards  the  latter  reading  as  unscripturai,  and  only  to  be 
forced  by  an  unnatural  gloss  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
turej  that  we  cannot  but  feel  unsafe.  And  when  we  find  on  ex- 
amination that  the  evidence  for  the  received  text  is  at  least  eqoal 
if  not  greater  than  that  for  the  alteration  which  Dr.  Tregelles  prefers, 
our  feeling  of  insecurity  is  increased  tenfold.  Moreover,  what  per- 
verted tlieology  to  complain  as  he  does  of  the  received  reading  I 
And  what  carelessness  does  it  betray  with  respect  to  internal  evi- 
dence! For  surely  the  blessing  upon  "doing"  the  coramandmenta 
of  God  is  quite  a  characteristic  topic  with  St.  John — e.g.,  iu 
St,  John's  Gospel  xiii.  17,  while  the  other  phrase  might  well  be 
borrowed  by  a  hasty  scribe  (as  has  been  truly  remarked)  from 
Sev.  vii.  14.  We  cannot,  however,  be  ungracious  enongh  to  with- 
hold our  tribute  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Tregelles  for  the  valuable  and 
patient  labour  of  his  life,  devoted  as  it  has  been  to  the  one  cause 
of  eliciting  a  good  critical  text  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  no 
great  censure,  but  rather  a  useful  warning,  to  remind  him  that  he 
too  has  i<toU  to  guard  against,  and  to  entreat  him  to  hold  the 
balance  of  his  critical  judgment  steadily  against  the  influence 
theological  bias,  as  he  has  done  against  influences  of  other  kinds. 
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placed  these  two  books  together  b;  wh;  of  antidote  and 
poison.  Nor  could  we  desire  a  better  way  to  bring  into  vivid  relief 
the  aobrietj,  thougbtfahiess,  and  soundness  of  Mr.  Gallon's  lectures 
than  bj  reading  them  (as  we  have  chanced  to  do)  consecutively 
with  the  strange  mixture  of  sense  and  madness  contained  in 
Mr.  Irving's  self- assertory  and  crude  Millenariaiiism.  The  absolute 
egotism,  indeed,  of  religious  fanatics  constitutes  one  of  the  points 
in  which  snch  fanaticism  borders  nearest  upon  insanity.  The  men- 
tal eye  is  concentrated  with  a  diseased  intensity  of  vision  upon  the 
one  error,  so  as  to  absorb  the  entire  powers  of  the  man.  And  in 
Mr.  Irving's  case  those  powers  were  singularly  self-reliant.  In  the 
whole  of  this  volume  of  his  there  is  not  Ihe  slightest  trace  either  of 
patient  inquiry  or  of  careful  weighing  of  other  people's  opinions  or 
of  deference  to  the  Church — not  a  word  of  other  interpretations  of 
the  Millenary  chapter  in  the  Apocalypse — not  a  vestige  of  even 
1  momentary  reflection  on  the  possible  correctness  of  an  opposite 
fiew  to  his  own.  Even  the  discovery  of  the  Jesuit  origin  of  the 
book  which  he  translates,  and  which  with  somewhat  of  simplicity  he 
had  been  beguiled  by  the  pseudonj^m  of  Ben  Ezra  into  believing 
to  be  the  production  of  a  converted  Jew,  distasteful  to  all  his  pre- 
judices as  the  discovery  must  have  been,  could  not  shake  his  faith 
in  himself.  No  matter  if  it  was  Jesuit,  at  any  rate  it  was  MiUena- 
rian.     It  came  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  one  truth  whicii 

■-  Irring's  monomania  projected  into  a  distorted  and  dispropor- 
tionate size  and  outline  upon  his  mental  retina;  and  he  snatches  at 
it  at  once,  much  as  Don  Quixote  would  have  welcomed  a  kuight- 
cmnt  from  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  attempt  to  discuss  either  Iho 
doctrine  or  the  history  of  Irvingism  in  the  short  space  at  our  coni- 
snad.  But  the  present  volume  suggests  one  remark  which  must 
strike  the  most  superHcial  observer  of  the  fortunes  of  that  strange 

t  "  Notei  or  Lecture*  on  the  Book  of  ReTclKlloD."  'By  John  Lincoln  Gtlton, 
11.A.    (Mutrn.) 

"The  RcT.  E.  Ining'a  Prelinilnir)'  Diaooiirae  to  tlie  Work  of  Ben  Etri,  enlillcd 
' Tbr Coining  of  McHinh  id  0\aty  anil  Uajeilyt'  Id  wliich  ii  adiieil  tn  Oiilinitioii 
Chug*  dill'ertd  by  Mr.  IrrinR  in  1827  ;  mil  alia  liiilnlroiluclorj  Euay  lo  fiinliop 
HMnf'i  Cn'mncntarj  on  th«  Pialinii,"  Re[irint»il  by  pfrmisiion  from  liie  otiiyiiil 
pwUicalioiM.     (BuiHoilb  and  llirriicn.)     Guardian,  Nat.l6,\%&9. 
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sect — so  bravely  and  slirewilly  cleninng,  as  in  its  present  form  it 
does,  to  uiipopniar  truth,  yet  marring  tiiat  truth  so  smouslj  hj  one 
fiuidamentBl  but  all-pervading  error.     As  Mr.  Wesley  would  not 
recognise  Wcsleyanism,  or  George  Fox  eren  understand  modern 
Quakerism,  so,  and  far  more  decidedly,  we  apprehend,  would  Edward 
Irving  fail  to  recall  the  faintest  idea  of  his  own  oETspring  in  tho 
present  phase  of  Irvingism.     Its  beginnings,  and  the  system  into 
which  it  has  settled  down,  are  as  unlike  to  one  another  as  an  esg  is 
to  a  full-grown  fowl,  or  a  chrysalis  to  a  butterfly.     Out  of  Scolch 
Prcsbyteriniiiam,  developing  through  some  strange  form  of  heresy, 
and  by   way   of   fanatical    millenarianism,   into    the   mania   of  the 
Tongues,  there  has  grown,  as  if  in  marked  nntithesia  to  the  preva- 
lent errors  of  the  day,  a  system,  sacramental,  ritual,  sacerdotal,  yet 
distinctly  anti-Roman,  which,  as  it  were,  parodies  t!ie  Cliurch  j  nny, 
maintains  some  important  truths  with  o  breadth  and  boldness  such 
as  C!)urchtnen  shrink  from.     Scarcely  a  subject  eiists  upon  which 
the  Church  has  now  to  do  battle,  wherein  Irvingite  publications  do 
not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  stoutly  and  ably  maintain  the  truth.    But 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Irving,  now  reprinted,  and  written  at  a  time 
when  he  still  held  office  as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  not 
8  sign  of  this  later  development  can  be  traced  ;  with  the  one  partial 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  strong  assertion  of  the  reality  of  the  sacra- 
ments, based,  however,  on  nothing  more  precise  than  the  Confession 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  1567.     The  Irving  of  1820-7  still  glo- 
ried in  Calvinism,  and  denounced  Artninians ;  still  discoursed   in 
the  style  of  a  Napier  (to   whose  abrnjit  and  imperious  mode  of 
speech  Mr.  Irving's,  at  least  in  his  Ordination  Cliarge,  bears  no 
small  resemblance)  against  "Papal  and  prelatical  invasions;"  still 
read  Church  history  with  the  spectacles  of  the  Kirk,  and  believed 
in  "the  Presbyterian  discipline  of  tlic  Culdees;"  still  preferred  ex- 
tempore prayer  to  a  liturgy,  however  perfect ;  and  still  urged  views 
of  justification  which  he  gloried  in  thinking  would  provoke  the 
stigma  of  antinomianisra.     Millenarianism,  indeed,  is  the  m.iin  sub- 
ject of  the  larger  tract  in  the  volume.     And  although  it  is  true  that 
out  of  millenarianism,  and  other  opinions  ordinarily  connected  with 
it,  grew  ultimately  tlie  peculiar  Irvingite  view  respecting  the  present 
and  the  coming  Church,  yet  the  present  volume  carries  us  no  further 
than  to  a  general  statement  of  the  coming  rejection  of  the  Gentile 
Churches,  as  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewa  and  Ihe 
coming  in  of  the  alleged  Millennium. 
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We  turn  gladly  from  tlie  feverish  dreams  of  Mr.  Irving  to  tlie 
form  of  snund  words  which  mDets  us  everywhere  in  Mr.  Galtoii's 
pages.  They  are,  indeed,  remarkably  plain-spoken  about  sulijects  of 
ihe  day,  and  probably  bear  a  greater  appearance  of  roughness  of 
speech,  from  being  orally  delivered,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
bad  they  received  the  softening  and  polishing  of  written  composi- 
tion. But  their  principal  excellence  lies  in  their  careful  anil  in- 
telligent preference  of  ancient  eipositors,  and  iji  the  conseijuent 
absence  from  tbem  of  the  crude,  distorted,  whimsical  farrago  of  un- 
historicAl  history  which  disfigures  most  modern  expositions.  Seek- 
ing practical  edification  mainly,  Mr.  Gallon  treads,  but  in  an 
independent  spirit,  atid  with  a  wholly  different  sort  of  abili^,  in 
the  path  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams.  AVe  find  nothing  in  his  book  of 
the  miserable  and  self-dealructive  crotchets  about  Napoleon  or  Lord 
Nelson,  or  about  Albigensian  and  Waldensian  Witnesses ;  uolhlng 
of  the  preposlerous  folly  which  has  wasted  so  much  valuable  inge- 
niiiiy  upon  identifying  the  Beast  by  his  number;  nothing  of  lliat 
sincere  but  perverted  polemicu!  spirit  whicii  insists  on  distorting  all 
Scripture  into  a  special  protest  against  Home;  nothing,  in  short,  of 
that  prrsumptuous  spirit  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis  which  called  forth 
Soutli's  celebrated  lUcluvi.     Prophetic  symbols  are  designed  to  en- 

rce  practical  lessons,  not  to  teach  history.  The  Revelation  will 
levcr  help  any  one,  before  the  time  of  fulfilment,  to  write  a  precise 
Kcoont  of  things  future.  And  they  wlio  use  it  thus,  mistake  its 
parpose;  and  assuredly  have  incurred  a  severe  punishment  of  their 
mistake  in  the  preposterous  follies  wherewith  they  have  been  blindi'd. 
Mr.  Gallon,  on  the  contrary,  baa  turned  the  book  to  its  right  use  as 
a  tMcher  of  practical  truth. 

Tliat  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  relate  wholly  to  the  last  times — 
th&t  their  several  series  are  contemporaneous,  not  consecutive,  a  com- 
bioatjon  of  parallel  symbols  supplementing  one  another,  not  symbols 
belonging  each  to  a  different  set  of  events — that  the  Millennium  is 
in  tnith  the  very  period  now  passing,  between  the  first  resurrection 
of  the  Cbarch  from  the  Lord's  ascension  onwards,  and  the  final 
rcMumtion  lo  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world — such  are,  in  brief, 
llie  principles  which  underhe  Mr.  Galton's  leclnres.  And  in  tlie 
d«tjuU  of  the  commentary  we  fijid  a  similar  sobriety  and  modesty  of 
toDe.     We  give  as  a  specimen  tlie  explanation  of  the  Sign  of  the 

'ast — an  explanation  which  certainly  rests  ou  grounds  very  plau- 
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sible,  at  least;  although  Mr.  Gallon  lias  fallen  into  something  of 
confusion  in  tlie  details  of  liis  account  of  it: — 

"  Tlie  number,  six  hundred  and  sixty-sis,  is  not  written  in  the  orig;inal  iu 
words  at  length  as  in  tlie  English  veraiou,  but  in  nameral  letters ;  they  are 
tliree—Chi,  Xi,  Sigmatau,  x£>'.  The  first  and  last  combined  form  an  abbre- 
viation, known  from  tbe  earliest  days  ns  a  representation  of  onr  Lord,  x'  being 
the  first  {tic)  of  the  letters  wliioh  form  the  Greek  word  xt"<^*'  or  Christ; 
these  in  the  passage  before  us  arc  eimply  divided  by  a  letter  which  is  in  form 
serpeatine,  lilic  a  snake  wound  round  a  rod  (().  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
with  much  probability,  that  the  design  in  giving  this  number  to  the  Beast, 
under  such  a  form  as  we  have  described,  was  to  state  the  truth,  that  the  last 
Aiiticlirist  will  be  one  who  will  systematically  strive  to  do  what  the  Apostle 
tells  us  can  never  lawfully  be  done  (2  Cor.  \i.  15,  16),  to  join  Christ  with 
Belial,  to  join  light  witii  durkoess,  and  to  make  an  agreement  between  things 
that  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  apart,  separated,  as  heaven  is  from  the  abyss,  by 
ao  impassable  gulf." 

We  commend  the  whole  series  of  lectures  to  those  who  wish 
to  draw  edification  from  the  Apocalypse  as  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  as  a  commentary  merely,  but  as  a  volume  of 
{iractical  sermons.  The  latter,  which  was  the  original  design  of  the 
volumes,  rather  interferes,  indeed,  with  the  cotisecutiveness  and 
clearness  of  their  former  or  esegetic  function.  But  we  know  no 
book  on  the  Apocalypse  where  so  mucli  of  sound  exposition  is  set 
forth  so  comprelieiisibly,  or  where  the  tone  of  the  writer  commands 
more  attention  by  his  evident  combination  of  both  depth  and  so- 
briety of  thought.  Without  tbe  fancy  or  the  deep  Patristic  lore 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  Mr.  Gallon  ia  plainer,  and,  by  any  ordinary 
reader,  more  easily  followed.  And  the  perusal  of  his  book  will  do 
more,  we  believe,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  commentary,  to 
disabuse  men's  minds  of  the  perhaps  more  foolish  than  seriously  ^J 
mischievous  errors  now  prevalent  on  tbe  subject  of  Apocalyptic  ^| 
prophecy.  ~ 

We  presume  Mr.  Gallon  is  aware  that  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
Apocalypse,  to  which  he  occasionally  refers,  is  not  iAe  Vatican  MS. 
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TXT'E  now  proceed  to  print  articles  by  Mr.  Iladdan  on 
8ome  of  the  doctriual  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  minds  of  men,  especially  within  the  English  Church, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  discussion 
of  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
versy, it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  people  should  find 
something  from  which  they  dissent.  They  may  think 
that  the  author,  in  some  cases,  takes  a  hard  line,  and,  with 
undue  rigour,  condemns  practices  which  have  ministered 
lo  men's  spiritual  welfare,  such  as  "  non-comuiunicating 
attendance,"  or  they  may  desiderate  sufficient  allowance 
being  made  for  the  power  of  sentiment  in  religious  mat- 
ters; but,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  necessary  on  such 
points  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Had- 
dan  should  be  clearly  known,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
each  subject  dwelt  on  is  treated  with  singular  fairness  and 
candour,  that  the  objections  are  at  least  well  weighed,  and 
that  no  theological  odium  influences  tlie  decision  arrived 
at.  The  deep,  calm  thoughtfulness  which  distinguishes 
the  reviews  which  deal  with  the  objections  to  revelation 
I      and  the  supernatural  wiJl  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader. 

r  ^' 
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•niE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT". 


Tub  following  pnss.ige  sums  up  t!ie  thesis  oF  these  seasanahlu  and 
■Ue  lectures, — leclures  ihoughlful  more  ihaii  brilliant,  anil  which 
mm  to  grow  iii  meaning  the  more  they  are  read.     Teaching  with 

•  "  The  Admlaidraiion  of  iho  Holy  Spirit  in  (be  Body  of  Chri»i."  Eight  Ltc- 
turn  prrieiicd  beTore  ilie  Univrriiiy  of  Oxford,  in  Ilie  ytm  18<jli,  on  Uie  Foundsiioii 
of  lUt  UU  Ker,  Jolm  Bimplon,  M.A.     liy  Ocarge  Muberly.  U.C.L.,  Fellow  of 

iWlDclxiIci  Collrgf,  Rtctor  of  Brighlitotie,  lile  of  Wiglil.    (Jamt*  V»V.u  k.Gi.'l 

Ic^x^io*.  fell.  17,  IS'*'". 
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well-weighed  words,  but  in  no  uncertain  tone,  the  good  old  doctriues 
of  the  Church,  the  Priesthood,  and  the  Sacraments,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  forty  years  of  singularly  wise  and  thoughtful  Christian  labour, 
Dr.  Moberly  regards  these  doctrines  on  the  side  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  presses  most  for  a  right  adjustment — viz.,  on  the  aide 
of  the  laity.  And  he  states  thus  in  brief  the  view  upon  which  the 
lectures  dwell  in  detail : — 

"  There  can.  (he  says)  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  lan^age  of  Hoi;  Scripture  it 
is  the  Church,  entire  and  complete,  not  anj  cIom,  or  rank,  or  casic  of  |>crsDn3 
within  it,  which  is  spoVen  of  as  ihe  Spirit-bearing  body  of  Christ,  the  successor 
of  Christ,  the  liuldcr  of  power  and  privilege  iu  Cljrist, — naj,  eTen  as  Clurisl 
I  limself  upon  the  earth.  '  As  the  bod;  of  a  mau  is  one  and  hath  man;  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  members  of  that  one  bod;,  though  they  be  many,  ....  are 
one  body,  bo  also  is  Christ.'  No  person  can,  I  suppose,  have  any  doubt,  that 
I  his  great  saying  applies  to  the  Cliurcli  at  Urge,  not  to  the  Apostles  or  Ihe 
clcrgj  within  the  Church  only,  but  to  the  entire  Church,  including  all  its  mem- 
bers, whether  clerical  or  lay.  In  like  manner  we  believe,  wjtli  St.  Cyprian  and 
St.  Augustine,  that  when  Christ  proioiacd  to  St.  Fcter  the  kcjs  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  He  promised  Ibcm  to  the  Church  at  large,  whose  faith  and  whose 
unity  St.  Peter  on  that  occasion  represented.  We  believe,  that  in  the  case  of 
Ihc  admbsion  of  a  child  or  a  converted  hoalhcn  into  the  £ody  of  Chibt  by  Holy 
Baptism,  it  is  the  Church  at  large,  the  common  parent  of  Christiana,  who  bears 
as  a  mother  the  newly-made  member  of  the  body.  We  believe,  that  in  Holy 
Communion  it  is  the  whole  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  which  commemorates 
the  lifC'giving  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  feeding  its  unity  and  its  holiness  b;  feed- 
ing ou  the  meat  indeed  and  the  drink  indeed  of  llis  Spiritual  Bod;  and  Blood. 
We  believe  that  in  absolution  it  is  the  Church's  peace  that  is  given;  that  in 
excommuni cation  the  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  such  as,  when  Ihejr 
sin  has  beea  told  to  the  Church,  refuse  to  hear  the  Church.  If  a  council 
makes  decrees  in  matters  of  faith,  it  does  so  not  as  overruling  the  Chnrch,  nor 
as  iasuiiig  taws  of  faith  to  the  Church  upon  its  own  authority,  but  as  tepre- 
eenting  more  or  leas  faitbfully  the  entire  Church,  and  speaking  in  its  name,  so 
tliat  its  decrees  are  rcall;  binding  in  csact  proportiou  to  that  faithfulness.  All 
these  things  speak  plaiul;  to  the  great  truth,  that  in  the  Church  in  its  entire- 
ness,  in  all  its  members,  not  in  some  only,  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  the  ultimate  authority  which  nothing  but  the  indwelling  of  the 

llol;  Spirit  can  give This  is  one  great  half  of  the  truth,  never  to  bo 

forgotten.  But  all  this  is  entirel;  compatible  with  that  other  not  less  impor- 
tant half— namely,  that  there  eiists  in  this  Spirit-bearing  Bod;  a  Divinely  de- 
scended Priesthood,  who,  ordained  by  iiuposition  of  hands  in  due  succession 
fioni  tbe  Apostles,  are  divinci;  authorised  to  represent  the  entire  Church  m 
Ihese  various  functions,  reserving  some  of  them  entirely  in  their  own  bauds 
to  administer,  ;ct  even  in  these  wielding  powers  which  are  ultimately  the 
powers  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  others  asking  in  various  degrees  the  joint 
aolion  of  other  members  of  tbe  body  besides  tiicmselves." 
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Tlie  view  tlius  set  forth  adapts  itself  further, — iu  so  far,  recoin- 
meaditig  itself, — to  a  position  intermediate  between  the  unbridled 
democracy  of  the  Dissenting  platform  and  the  absolute  and  single 
autocracy  of  the  Papal  theory.  The  power  of  the  keys,  according 
to  tbe  latter  view,  not  only  flows  to  the  clergy  wholly  through  the 
Pope,  and  is  indeed  held  to  be  in  some  wonderful  manner  suspended, 
yet  not  interrupted,  in  each  vacancy  of  the  Popedom ;  but  it  flows 
also,  not  to  the  clergy  (howsoever  organised)  through  the  Church, 
but  to  the  Church  through  the  clergy :  insomuch  that  the  clergy 
sre  aa  it  were  a  Church  within  the  Church,  intervening  between  the 
lujty  and  tbe  great  Head  of  the  Church  Himself.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  anti-Church  theory  resolves  the  ministry  into  mere 
dt^Iegates  of  the  existing  body  of  Christians,  deriving  all  the  powers 
which  they  are  held  to  })osseBs  entirely  from  those  who  delegate 
them.  Upon  the  Church  view,  the  ministry  is,  in  appointment 
independent  of,  iu  the  exercise  of  its  functions  subordinate  to,  the 
Church  al  large. 

The  Lecturer  further  explains  bia  position,  not,  indeed,  Jby 
the  analogy  of  the  civil  state,  but  by  the  Scriptural  analogy  of  the 
human  body.  Political  analogies,  indeed,  would  have  drawn  the 
ailment  forthwith  into  the  vortex  of  theories  of  the  origin  of  civil 
government,  disputed  and  shifting  in  themselves:  although  some* 
tiling  definite,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  analogy  might  have  been 
found  iu  the  combination  of  the  two  counterbalancing  princi- 
ples, of  the  ultimate  derivation  of  power  (humanly  speaking)  from 
the  whole  body  pohlic,  and  yet  the  providential  arrangements  of 
the  governing  body,  created  commonly  for  and  not  by  that  body 
politic,  and  limiting  its  action  to  the  organisation  thus  provided  for 
it.  But  the  analogy  of  the  physical  body  is  undoubtedly  of  a  more 
jirecise  and  a  more  unquestionable  kind.  The  organs  through  which 
the  body  acts  are  given  to  it,  not  created  by  it.  Yet  it  must  needs 
act  through  these  organs,  although  it  can  control  and  direct  their 
action,  and  concurs  to  it  by  supplying  the  vital  power  which  enables 
them  to  act.  And  yet  further,  if  deprived  of  these  organs,  it  can- 
not replace  them,  nor  can  it  by  any  other  means  properly  supply 
titeir  place;  although  it  can  nevertheless,  very  often,  imperfectly 
Knd  lamdy  patch  up  the  deficiency  by  roundabout  ways  and  indirect 
uw  of  other  organs  and  other  make-shifts.  And  even  so,  in  all 
points,  even  in  the  last- mentioned  of  all,  stands  the  case  with  the 
Church  and  the  ministry. 
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It  is  obvious  tliat  upon  such  a  subject  t!ie  one  question  must  ho 
— not  what  seems  expedient,  or  liarmonises  with  human  theoriw, 
or  even  what  has  actually  led,  or  seemed  to  lead,  to  the  best  results, 
but — what  has  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  appointed  to  be 
the  constitution  of  His  Church.  And  the  proper  issue,  therefore, 
rests  where  Dr.  Moberly  rightly  rests  it, — upon  Scripture  as  ex- 
pounded by  primitive  practice.  But  the  principal  purpose  of  these 
lectures  is  rather  to  carry  the  general  doctrine  thus  enunciated 
through  eacli  of  its  several  applications,  and  thus  at  once  to  prove 
and  explain  it,  and  to  shew  its  real  importance.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  office  of  teaching  the  faith,  and  so  ultimately  the  case  of  Coun- 
cils. The  Greek  Church,  or  at  any  rate  Greek  theologians,  inter- 
pret the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  conferring  formal  and  imme- 
diate infallihility  upon  a  fairly  summoned  and  rightly  ordered  Council 
of  Bishops,  and  of  Bishops  exclusively.  The  present  Roman  com- 
munion, as  every  one  knows,  limits  the  same  power  to  the  formal 
utterances  of  the  Pope,  summing  up  in  himself — as  he  is  supposed 
to  do — aa  its  one  earthly  source,  the  totality  of  clerical  authority. 
The  sounder  view  here  enunciated  carries  us  at  once,  with  bold  im- 
partiality of  application,  to  what  are  certainly  striking  results.  How 
far  do  they  hold  good  i*  Not  only  is  the  subsequent  assent  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  held  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  "declare"  that 
the  decrees  of  a  Council  resiwoting  the  faith  are  correct  enunciations 
of  the  one  original  faith — just  as  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  edu- 
cated men  to  a  great  scientific  law,  once  discovered,  sets  the  stamp 
of  practical  infallibility  upon  that  law,  but  with,  of  course,  in  our 
case,  the  addltianat  guarantee  of  God's  promises  to  the  Church. 
But  the  intervention  also  of  the  laity  ab  initio  in  the  Council  itself 
is  dwelt  upon  as  the  Apostolic  and  primilive  practice.  And  not 
only  this,  but  in  the  very  question  of  the  original  teaching  of  Apo- 
stles themselves :  the  inspired  autliority  of  the  Ajwatles,  or  of  others, 
whether  expressed  orally  or  in  writing,  is  held  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  reception  of  the  Church  at  large;  although  in  itself 
also,  and  antecedently,  authoritative.  And  we  are  relegated  accord- 
ingly to  Church  testimony,  not  only  aa  guaranteeing  to  us  that 
certain  books  were  in  truth  the  writing  of  inspired  men,  but  also  as 
adding  a  sanction  to  the  teaching  contained  in  the  books  so  gua- 
ranteed. Here,  then,  are  two  points  which  are  confessedly,  the  one 
novel,  at  least  in  the  mode  of  its  expression,  the  other  at  the  least 
very  much  disputed,     That  we  can  know  that  the  books  we  have 
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(he  books  that  were  actaally  written  by  Apostles  or  otliers, 
solely  by  tbe   testimony  of  the  Church ;   and   this,  a  testimony 
founded  opon   menna  of  testing  the  fact  long  since  perished,  nnd 
which  therefore  leaves  tia  in  possession  of  the  conclusions,  but  not 
of  the  speciBl  grounds  on  which  those  conclusions  at  the  time 
rfsled; — this  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine  most  plainly  true,  however  much 
people  have  at  times  ignored  it;  and  most  important,  too,  in  its 
conse(]uences.    And  it  is  plain  also,  that  by  the  like  testimony  alone 
can  we  know,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subject,  no  doubt,  to  the 
proper  counterbalance    in  its  place  and  kind  of  internal  evidence, 
which  books  were  inspired  and  which  were  not,  among  the  remains 
rf  the  Apostohc  age.     But  we  are  here  earned  a  step  or  two  farther. 
et  it  should  be  noticed  likewise,  that  the  necessity  of  a  subsequent 
general  reception  of  a  Council  in  order  to  give  that  Council  its  full 
authority,  provides  fully  for  a  real  office  and  an  ultimate  power  of 
control  and  sanction  in  the  body  of  the  (present)  Church,  whether 
or  no  we  take  the  further  step  above  indicated ;  and  also,  that  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  Apostles  may  and  must  have  been  one  of 
■ubmission   as  to    inspired    teachers,   wheresoever  that   inspiration 
came  out  into  formal  and  full  exercise,  without  any  impeachment 
of  the  Church's  ultimate  power  when  Apostles  should  be  withdrawn, 
r.  Jloberlj's  main  doctrine,  therefore,  would  be  left  untouched, 
en  were  these  two  more  advanced  positions  controverted;  while 
is  needless  to  spend  worda  upon  proving  what  a  broad  sweep  of 
ant  inferences  is  contained  in  those  less-advanced  and  6rst- 
itioned  doctrines.     But  if  not  essential,  certainly  the  two  views 
opened  up  in  the  lectures  are  of  great  moment. 
First,  as  to  the  relation 'of  Church  and  Apostles,  involving  as 
does,  too,  the  question  of  the  process  whereby  Apostles  themselves 
airired  at  their  own  belief  and  teaching.     The  old  conventional 
notion,  we  suppose,  finds  now  but  few  intelligent  defenders,  which 
conceived  of  the  whole  explicit  truth,  worked  out  into  a  complete 
formaiary  and  a  complete  code,  as  just  dropped  from  heaven,  and 
hunded  by  Apostles  to  disciples  just  as  it  stood.     The  action  of 
lUie  Apostles'  own  minds,  as  men,  and  as  men  of  special  charnc- 
ristici,  recognised  as  it  is  in  Scripture  unmistakeabiy,  is,  we  pre- 
sume, by  this  time  admitted  on  all  hands.     And  thoughtful  men 
TO  learned  to  see  that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
ind  noblest  form  of  inspiration,  however  the    principle   may  have 
been  caricatured  and  exaggerated  by  fccplics  into  a  AtrnnV  ol  \ftwj\- 
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ration  altogether.     But  wliat  these  lectnres  insist  upon  is  a  pRrallel 

and  complementary  position  to  this,  and  one  which  the  Scripture 
equnlly  recognises.  It  is,  indeed,  hut  another  side  of  that  npon 
vhieh  Church  writers  have  ever  insisted.  Jast  aa  tlie  Scriptures 
themselves  come  ab  iniiio  to  a  man's  knowledge  with  an  external 
authority,  conclusive  to  a  reasonable  man,  and  yet  the  evidence  on 
which  he  receives  them  is  not  complete  to  him,  until  he  has  as  it 
were  assimilated  them  to  himself,  and  recognised  in  his  own  convic- 
tions the  truths  they  teach ;  so  with  Apostolic  teaching  generally. 
The  Apostles  plainly  did  appeal  to  the  older  Scriptures,  and  to 
men's  reasons,  and  to  the  faith  of  the  disciples  already  in  the 
Church,  and  did  not  simply  and  commonly  propound  truth  oracu- 
larly, to  be,  as  it  were,  received  blindfold.  And  it  is  a  seasonable 
thing,  in  the  present  state  of  thought,  that  this  should  be  put  for- 
ward in  a  believing  and  Christian  spirit.  We  can  but  wish  that  the 
circumscribed  space  of  one  out  of  eight  lectures  could  have  been 
so  enlarged  by  the  writer,  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  expand  and 
guard  it  fully. 

On  the  second  point,  Br.  Moberly  appears  to  us  to  tread  less 
firmly  in  supporting  his  view.  That  laymen  were  present,  more  or 
less,  at  Synods  down  to  St.  Cyprian's  time,  we  with  him  believe. 
That  their  ultimate  assent  aa  making  up  the  whole  Church  was  re- 
quired, we  believe  also.  But  it  appears,  to  our  judgment,  as  if  we 
must  not  look  for  any  further  explanation  of  their  subsequent  dis- 
appearance from  the  actual  Synod,  than  to  the  simple  fact  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  which  made  their  presence  impossible.  And 
since  their  voice  from  the  beginning  was  one  of  assent  (or  the  con- 
trary], not  of  consultation,  their  presence  by  representatives  other 
than  the  Bishops  did  not  take  place  when  their  personal  presence 
became  impossible.  We  do  not  then  find,  for  our  parts,  proof  of 
a  consultative  office  ab  iniiio  belonging  to  the  laity  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  questions  of  faith,  or 
of  discipline  as  touching  upon  faith.  On  the  secular  side  of  Church 
subjects,  the  matter  is  widely  different.  Reserving  the  chief  man- 
agement to  the  chief  Church  officer,  and  their  right  place  also  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  ministry,  it  is  right — and  in  the  present 
course  of  social  and  political  opinion  it  is  both  inevitable  and  essen- 
tial,— that,  aa  an  integral  part  of  the  Church,  the  laity  should  take 
their  place,  really  and  effectively,  in  the  management  of  all  eccle- 
siaatico- temporal  affairs.     Taken  as  a  combination  of  men  for  pur- 
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poses  subserving  the  common  good,  it  is  obvious  that  eTeiy  member 
or  the  Church  has  an  inalienable  right  to  a  voice  in  its  guidance, 
proportioned,  of  course,  to  his  individual  position,  and  limited  only 
bj  the  special  Divine  laws  wliich  difference  the  Church  from  all 
other  combinations  of  men.  And  in  all  the  many  sides  apon  which 
the  Church  touches  upon  the  things  of  the  world,  there  is,  we  sup- 
pose, an  increasing  feeling,  that  it  is  both  the  right  of  the  laity  to 
take  a  real  place  in  Church  management,  and  that  it  concerns  (hu- 
manly speaking)  not  only  the  well-being  but  the  life  of  the  Church, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  that  they  should  do  so.  The  e^prii  dt  corps 
engendered  by  hearty  co-operation  for  an  object  in  which  all  are 
interested,  the  zealous  and  pronounced  grasp  of  the  truth  as  the 
Church  holds  it, — i.e.,  of  the  truth  itself,  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
active  combination  in  support  of  that  truth,  the  very  life  which 
active  life  begets  and  multiplies,  are  nil  as  much  and  as  eiclusively 
the  products  of  united  zeal  of  all  for  that  wherein  all  concur;  as 
the  opposite  evils  of  torpid  indifference  and  apathy  are  of  that  state 
of  things  where  an  official  class  has  been  driven  into  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  body  for  them.  Half  the  evils  of  the  Church 
would  disappear  if  Churchmen  pulled  together  with  the  one  pull  of 
all,  heartily  and  in  combination,  for  truth  and  good ;  as  vigorously 
comparatively  insignificant  bodies  in  this  land  pull  together  in 
le  cause  of  falsehood  and  evil.  Once  persuade  Church  laity  prac- 
tically that  they  are  as  much  of  the  Church  as  clergy  can  be ;  and 
at  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  not  the  interests  of  one  class  in 
but  of  all ;  and  the  Church  will  certainly  not  be  "  in  danger  " 
any  longer.  But  alt  this  refers  in  an  unquali6cd  way  to  the  secular 
aide  of  things.  In  matters  of  faith,  the  laity  have  indeed  as  deep 
and  living  an  interest  as  any  clei^yman.  And  the  assent  ultimately 
of  the  whole  Church,  laity  and  all,  to  any  decision  about  truth  is 
indispensable,  not  only  to  the  practical  force  of  that  decision,  but  to 
its  formal  authority.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Apostles  and 
tiie  early  Church  reserved  to  t)ie  clergy  the  functions  of  consultation 
and  (subject  to  the  control  just  spoken  of)  determination  on  sub- 
1  g[  laith. 
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OX  ETJCHARISTICVL  ADORATION  ^ 

With  those  who  den;  any  special  presence  of  Cbrigt  tn  the 
Eucharist,  and  thereby  reduce  tlie  Sacrament  simply  to  the  rank  of 
an  acted  representation,  designed  to  quicken  the  memory,  the  fur- 
ther (]uestion  of  adoration  ia,  of  course,  superDaous.  If  Christ  be  not 
present  in  any  sense  other  than  that  in  which  He  ia  present  in  every 
part  of  the  whole  universe,  or,  nt  the  utmost,  than  as  He  ia  present 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  for  prayer,  then,  of  course, 
special  adoration  of  Ilirn  is  impossible.  And,  on  the  other  liand, 
inasmuch  as  extremes  meet,  the  question  seems  to  be  eqtioUy  cut  otT 
by  any  doctrine  involving  Ubiquitarianism ;  for,  if  the  presence  be 
everywhere,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  divine  to  the  human 
niitures,  then  there  is  no  more  reason  for  adoration  at  tlie  Eucharist 
than  on  any  other  occasion,  for  Christ  ia  equally  present,  and  in  the 
same  precise  mode,  always,  and  in  all  places.  Whether  men  depress 
the  notion  of  the  sacramental  presence  of  llim  who  is  Han  as  well 
ns  God,  to  that  of  the  (so  to  say)  ordinarv  and  providential  presence 
of  God,  or  exalt  it  above  this  upon  a  principle  which  applies  to  an 
universal  presence  if  to  any,  the  distinctive  presence,  and,  therefore, 
special  adoration  at  the  Eucharist  alike  fall  to  tiie  ground.  Si> 
much  is  plain  enough.  And  those  who  hold  the  former  of  these 
opinions  consistenlly  denounce  all  adoration,  and  ought  to  refuse  to 
kneel  at  the  Sacrament.  But,  assuming  a  special  presence,  tiie 
()uestion  still  has  to  be  solved — does  sucli  presence  necessarily  or 
rightly  involve  adoration  directly  offered  to  Christ  as  thus  present? 
And  this  question  seema  to  lead  to  a  further  one.  Assuming  that 
such  adoration  is  right,  how  ought  tliose  who  offer  it  to  conceive  of 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it?  Ouglit  they  not  to  worship  Him  as 
in  heaven,  so  far  as  place  has  any  reference  to  Him?  and  aa  present 
in  His  Humanity  in  aome  way  consistent  with  the  natural  Preaence 
of  that  Humanity  in  heaven?  or  can  they  rigblly  worship  Him 
aa  locally  present  in  the  elementa,  or  indeed  as  present  anywhere 
upon  earth  in  a  local,  which  is  necessarily  a  materia],  sense?  We 
pass  by  as  irrelevant  all  questions  concerning  degrees  of  adoration. 
Paid  to  our  Lord,  it  must  be  adoration  such  as  is  due  to  God.  We 
pass  by  also  all  questions  concerning  posture,  which  is   only  the 

^  ••  Oil  EiicliariMlcjil  Adoration."     Hy  the   Rev.  John  Keble,  M..A.,  Vicir  otl 
HitrBlcy,     (J.  11.  Biiil  J,  Piirkcr  )     Guanlia«,  Feb.  St.  1858. 
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language  of  adoration,  wliUe  we  are  dealing  with  the  adoration  itself. 

e  pass  by,  also,  that  (to  our  jiulgineiit}  groundless  distinction, 
taken  by  a  recent  and,  in  genernl,  most  able  and  profound  writer, 
between  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  Body  and  Blood,  Tlie  idea  is 
a  novelty,  and  savours,  to  our  minds,  of  a  tendency  to  Nestorinnism ; 
and  Mr.  Keble  has,  by  anticipation,  answered  it  effectually  from  both 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  in  this  treatise.  The  real  tjuestions  seem 
to  us  to  be  restricted  to  two.  If  Christ  be  present,  ought  He  not 
to  be  adored  ? — and,  if  adored,  ought  that  adoration  in  thought  to 
be  directed  towards  His  presence  in  the  elements? 

The  first  of  these  questions  Mr.  Keble  has  effectually  answered. 
Adoration  at  the  Eucharist,  and  on  account  of  the  especial  presence 
enacted  by  thai  mystery,  is  certainly  an  inevitable  inference  to  all 
who  btlieve  in  that  presence.  And  Mr.  Keble  has  heaped  up  evi- 
dence to  this  point  with  his  usual  power.  The  poet  of  the  "  Chris- 
tina Year"  could  not  but  abound  in  deep  and  thoughtful  views  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  fruits  of  the  most  perfect  combination  of  a  re- 
Bued  imagination  and  a  chastened  judgment  which  English  theology 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Hooker.     A  divine  so  full  of  Chris- 

11  spirit  and  of  human  learning  could  not  but  pour  forth  both 
deep  and  pious  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  stores  also  of  patristic  lore, 
on  such  a  subject  as  this.  We  read  his  pages  with  something  of 
amazement,  first  at  the  unexpected  sources  whence  his  arguments 
are  derived,  and  then  at  their  especial  aptitude,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  them.  'Par-fetched*  would  be  the  hasty  sentence  of 
>  superfjcinl  reader.  '  Deep  and  wonderful'  is  the  maturer  judgment 
of  reflection.  Popular  theology  would,  we  doubt  not,  pass  many  of 
them  by,  with  some  such  word  as  '  fanciful.'  And  many  of  them  are 
uadoubtedty  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  would  be  felt  in  full  force 
only  by  those  whose  own  temper  ia  reverent  and  loving.  But  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  arguments  on 
euch  a  subject.  ^<i>vavTa  a-vveToiaiv  lias  always  been  the  motto, 
not  of  Mr.  Kcbte  only,  but  of  all  deep  Christian  theology.  Yet 
the  treatise  is  not  ill-suppHed  with  reasonings  of  that  more  purely 
logical  chnracter  which  our  forefathers  deemed  to  be  the  essence  of 
common  sense.  If  part  of  it  is  in  the  tone  of  George  Herbert, 
pari  ilw  is  in  that  of  Barrow  or  Pearson,  or  perhaps  we  should 
nlber  nj  of  Hooker. 

We  have,  however,  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  second  question 
ibore  indicated.     And  if  that  remark  savours  of  the  spirit  wUick 
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ON  EUCHARTSTICAL  ADORATION  ^ 

With  those  who  deny  any  special  presence   of   Christ  ia  Uiej 
Eucharist,  an^  thereby  reduce  the  Sacraineut  simply  to  the  rank  of  ' 
nn  acted  representation,  designed  to  quicken  the  memory,  the  fur- 
ther question  of  adoralion  is,  of  course,  superfluous.     If  Ciirist  be  not 
)iresent  in  any  sense  other  tlian  that  in  vhich  lie  is  present  in  every 
part  of  the  wliole  universe,  or,  at  tlie  utmost,  than  as  Ho  is  present 
w  here  two  or  three  arc  gathered  together  for  prayer,  then,  of  course, 
special  adoration  of  Him  is  impossible.     And,  on  the  other  hand^L 
inasmuch  as  extremes  meet,  the  question  seems  to  he  equally  cut  off] 
by  any  doctrine  involving  Ubiquitarianism  ;  for,  if  the  presence  be 
everywhere,  by  virtue  of  the  union   of  the   divine  to  the   human 
luitures,  then  there  is  no  more  reason  for  adoration  at  the  Eucharist 
than  on  any  other  occasion,  for  Christ  is  equally  present,  and  in  the 
same  precise  mode,  always,  and  in  all  places.     Whether  men  depress 
the  notion  of  tiie  sacramental  presence  of  Him  who  is  Man  as  well 
as  God,  to  that  of  the  (so  to  sny)  ordinary  and  providential  presence . 
of  God,  or  exalt  it  above  this  upon  a  principle  which  applies  to  anj 
universal  presence  if  to  any,  the  distinctive  presence,  and,  therefore,  I 
special   adoration  at  the    Eucharist  alike  fall  to  tbe  ground.     So  ' 
much  is  plain  enough.     And  those  who  hold  the  former  of  these 
opinions  consistently  denounce  all  adoratioti,  and  ought  to  refuse  to 
kneel  at  the  Sacrament.     But,  assuming  n    special    presence,  tlie 
question  still  has  to  be  solved — does  such  presence  necessarily  or 
rightly  involve  adoration  directly  offered  to  Christ  as  thus  present? 
And  this  question  seems  to  lead  to  a  further  one.     Assuming  that 
such  adoration  is  right,  how  ought  those  who  offer  it  to  conceive  of 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it?     Ought  they  not  to  worship  Him  as 
in  heaven,  so  far  as  place  has  any  reference  to  Him  ?  and  as  present 
in  His  Humanity  in  some  way  consistent  with  the  natural  Presence 
of  that  Humanity  in  heaven?    or  can  they  rightly  worship  Him 
as  locally  present  in  the  elements,  or  indeed  as  present  anywhere 
upon  earth  in  a  local,  wliich  is  necessarily  a  material,  sense?    We 
pass  by  as  irrelevant  all  questions  concerning  degrees  of  adoration, 
i'aid  to  our  Lord,  it  must  be  adoration  such  as  is  due  to  God,    We 
pass  by  also  all  questions  concerning  posture,  wliicii  is   only  tlieV 

'■  "On  Eiiclinristioiil  Aiioratiun."     By  Ihc    Rev.  John  Krlile,  M..X,  Tioar  oC 
Hur»lfy.     {J.  H.  and  J.  Pnrkcr.)     Gnardiap,  Feb.  34,  1858. 
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language  of  adoratioD,  vliile  we  are  dealing  with  the  adoration  Itself. 

|BWe  pass  by,  also,  that  (to  out  judgment)  grouiidlesa  distinction, 
taken  by  a  recent  and,  in  genernl,  most  able  and  profound  writer, 
between  our  Lord  Kimsclf  and  His  Body  and  Blood.  Tlie  idea  la 
a  novelty,  and  savours,  to  onr  minds,  of  a  tendency  to  Nestorianisui ; 
and  Mr.  Keble  has,  by  anticipation,  answered  it  offectually  from  both 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  in  this  treatise.  The  real  questions  seem 
t«  ns  to  be  restricted  to  two.  If  Christ  be  present,  ought  He  not 
lo  be  adored? — and,  if  adored,  ought  that  adoration  in  thought  to 
be  directed  towards  His  presence  in  the  elements? 

The  Stst  of  these  questions  Mr.  Keble  has  clfectaally  answered. 
Adoration  at  the  Eucharist,  and  on  account  of  the  especial  presence 
enacted  by  that  mystery,  is  certainly  an  inevitable  inference  to  all 
who  believe  in  that  presence.  And  Mr.  Keble  has  heaped  up  evi- 
dence lo  this  point  with  his  usual  power.  The  poet  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Year"  could  not  but  abound  in  deep  and  thoughtful  views  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  fruits  of  the  most  perfect  combination  of  a  re- 
fined imagination  and  a  chastened  judgment  which  English  theology 
has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Hooker,  A  divine  so  full  of  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  of  human  learning  could  not  but  pour  forth  both 
deep  and  pious  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  stores  also  of  patristic  lore, 
on  such  a  subject  as  tliis.  We  read  liis  pages  with  something  of 
amazement,  first  at  the  uneniiected  sources  whence  his  arguments 
are  derived,  and  then  at  their  especial  aptitude,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  them.  'Far-fetched'  would  be  the  hasty  sentence  of 
a  superficial  reader.    '  Deep  and  wonderful'  is  the  maturer  judgment 

^htf  reflection.  Popular  theology  would,  we  doubt  not,  pass  many  of 
tlicm  by,  with  some  such  word  as  'fanciful.'  And  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  would  bo  felt  in  full  force 
only  by  those  whose  own  temper  is  reverent  and  loving.  But  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  arguments  on 
such  a  subject,  ^atvatna  ffvveTolaw  has  always  been  the  motto, 
not  of  Mr,  Keble  only,  but  of  all  deep  Christian  theology.  Tet 
the  treatise  is  not  ill-supplied  with  reasonings  of  that  more  purely 
logical  character  which  our  forefathers  deemed  to  be  the  essence  of 
common  sense.  If  part  of  it  is  in  the  tone  of  George  Herbert, 
part  also  Ls  in  tlint  of  Barrow  or  Pearson,  or  perhaps  we  should 
ithet  say  of  Hooker. 

We  have,  however,  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  second  question 
indicated.     And  if  that  remark  savours  of  the  spirit  wUicK 
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ON  EUCHARISTICAL  ADORATION  ^ 

With  those  who  deny  any  special  presence  of  Christ   in  tin 
Eucliarist,  and  thereby  reduce  the  Sacrament  simply  to  the  rank  of 
an  noted  rcprcseiitatioii,  designed  to  quicken  tlie  memory,  the  fur- 
ther question  of  adoration  is,  of  course,  superfluous.     If  Christ  be 
])resent  in  any  sense  other  than  that  in  which  He  is  present  in  every 
part  of  the  whole  universe,  or,  at  the  utmost,  than  as  He  is  present 
"here  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  for  prayer,  then,  of  course, 
fpecial  adoration  of  Him  ia  impossible,     And,  on  the  other  hand, 
inasmuch  as  extremes  meet,  the  question  seems  to  be  equally  cut  off 
by  any  doctrine  involving  Ubiquitarinnism  ;  for,  if  the  presence  be 
everywhere,  by  virtue  of  the  union   of  the   divine  to  the   human] 
natures,  then  there  is  no  more  reason  for  adoration  at  the  Eucharist 
than  on  any  other  occasion,  for  Christ  is  equally  present,  and  iii  the 
same  precise  mode,  always,  and  in  all  places.     Whether  men  depress! 
the  notion  of  the  sacramental  presence  of  Him  who  is  Man  as  well! 
as  God,  to  that  of  the  (so  to  say)  ordinary  and  providential  presence! 
of  God,  or  exalt  it  above  this  upon  a  principle  which  applies  to  an 
universal  presence  if  to  any,  the  distinctive  presence,  and,  therefore,  1 
special    adoration  at  the    Eucharist  alike  fall  to  the  ground.     Sol 
much  is  plain  enough.     And  those  who  hold  the  former  of  these! 
opinions  consistently  denounce  all  adoration,  and  ought  to  refuse  to 
kneel  at  the  Sacrament.     But,  assuming  a    special    presence,  the  i 
question  still  has  to  be  solved — docs  such  presence  necessarily  of  1 
rightly  involve  adoration  directly  offered  to  Christ  as  thus  present? 
And  this  question  seems  to  lead  to  a  further  one.     Assuming  that] 
such  adoration  is  right,  how  ought  those  who  ofl'er  it  to  conceive  of] 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it?     Ought  they  not  to  worship  Him  asj 
in  heaven,  so  far  as  place  has  any  reference  to  Him?  and  as  present ' 
in  His  Humanity  in  some  way  consistent  with  the  natural  Presence 
of  tliat  Humanity  in  heaven?   or  can  they  rightly  worship  Him] 
as  locally  present  in  the  elements,  or  indeed  as  present  anywherel 
upon  earth  in  a  local,  which  is  necessarily  a  material,  sense  ?    Wej 
pass  by  as  irrelevant  all  questions  concerning  degrees  of  adoration. 
Faid  to  our  Lord,  it  must  be  adoration  such  as  is  due  to  God.    We 
pass  by  also  all  questions  concerning  posture,  which  is   only  thai 

'  "On  EiiotiariBticnl  AiiorHion."      By  llic    Bcv.  John  Keble,  M..A.,  Vlear 
Huralc;.     (J.  II.  and  J.  Purker  )      Gaarilian,  Feb.  ti,  tSSB. 
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ingaage  of  adoration,  while  we  are  dealing  with  the  adoration  itself. 

e  pass  hy,  also,  tliat  (to  our  judgment)  groundless  distinction, 
taken  by  a  recent  and,  in  geiiernl,  most  nhle  and  profound  writer, 
between  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  Body  and  Blood.  The  idea  is 
s  novelty,  and  savours,  to  oar  minds,  of  a  tendency  to  Nestorianism  ; 
and  Mr.  Keble  has,  by  anticipation,  answered  it  eifectually  from  both 

ripture  and  the  Fathers,  in  this  treatise.    The  real  cjucations  seem 

Bs  to  be  restricted  to  two.  If  Clirist  be  present,  ought  He  not 
lo  be  adored? — and,  if  adored,  ought  that  adoration  in  thouglit  to 

directed  towards  His  presence  in  the  elements? 

The  first  of  these  questions  Mr.  Keble  has  effectually  answered. 
Adorntton  aC  the  Eucharist,  and  on  account  of  the  especial  presence 
enacted  by  that  mystery,  is  certainly  an  inevitable  inference  to  all 
who  believe  in  that  presence.  And  Mr.  Keble  has  heaped  up  evi- 
dence to  this  poiut  with  his  usun!  power.  Tiie  poet  o(  tho  "  Chris- 
tiau  Year"  could  not  but  abound  in  deep  and  thoughtful  views  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  fruits  of  tiie  most  perfect  combination  of  a  re- 
fined imagination  and  a  chastened  judgment  which  Englisli  theology 
has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Hooker.  A  divine  so  full  of  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  of  human  learning  could  not  but  pour  forth  both 
deep  and  pious  thoughts  of  liisown,  and  stores  also  of  patristic  lore, 
on  such  a  subject  as  this.  We  read  his  pages  with  something  of 
amazement,  first  at  the  unexpected  sources  whence  his  arguments 
■K  derived,  and  then  at  their  especial  aptitude,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  them.  'Far-fetched'  would  be  the  hasty  sentence  of 
•  tupetficial  reader.  'Deep  and  wonderful'  is  the  maturer  judgment 
of  reflection.  Popular  theology  would,  we  doubt  not,  pass  many  of 
tbem  by,  with  some  such  word  as  '  fanciful.'  And  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  would  be  felt  in  full  force 
only  by  those  whose  own  temper  is  reverent  and  loving.  But  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  higliest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  arguments  on 
such  a  subjecL     ^mvama  avveroiaiv  has  always  been  the  motto, 

il  of  Mr.  Keble  only,  but   of  all  deep  Cliristian  theology.     Yet 

e  treatise  is  not  ill-supplied  with  reasonings  of  that  more  purely 
logical  character  which  our  forefathers  deemed  to  be  the  essence  of 
common  sense.  If  part  of  it  le  in  the  tone  of  George  Herbert, 
put  slao  is  in  that  of  Barrow  or  Pearson,  or  perhaps  wc  should 

,bn  n;  of  Hooker. 

We  have,  however,  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  second  question 
■bore  indicated.     And  if  that  remark  savours  of  the  spirit  wUlclv 
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dwells  upon  logical  distinctions  wliere  a  reverent  and  simple  adora- 
tion would  be  more  in  place,  the  blame  must  lie  with  those  whose 
errors  in  past  ages  have  rendered  a  simple  creed  now  unsafe,  if  not 
impossible.  In  the  worship  of  our  Lord  we  cannot  help  making 
a  distinction  between  Himself  and  IIi»  Presence:  Tlie  principle  of 
this  distiuction  is  that  ou  which  rests  the  world-wide  difference  be- 
tween Omnipresence  and  Pantheism.  The  application  of  it  to  our 
Lord  rests  also  upon  the  trutli  of  His  humanity,  and  the  presence  of 
that  humanity  itself  now  somewliera  not  upon  earth.  How  the 
glorified  Ilumanity  can  be  anywhere  is  a  question  which  human 
reason  cannot  solve,  any  more  than  it  can  understand  tlie  never- 
theless undoubted  fact  that  every  human  soul  is  related  to  the  body 
which  it  viviUes.  But  if  we  accept  the  plain  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  believe  accordingly  that  the  humanity  is  not  so  transferred 
into  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  truly  hu- 
manity, we  must  distinguish  between  its  natural  presence  in  heaven, 
and  its  spiritual  presence,  either  in  the  Eucharist,  or  in  the  souls  of 
Christians,  or  in  the  world  itself.  And  widely  as  the  last  three 
modes  of  presence  differ  from  one  another,  the  first  nevertheless  is 
obviously  contrasted  the  most  widely  with  all  three.  The  gulf  lies 
between  it  and  them.  And  as  our  worship  ought  not,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  be  addressed  to  our  Lord  under  either  of  the  last  two, 
so  ought  it  not  to  be  so  either  under  the  other  of  those  three  modes, 
but  only  under  the  first.  In  other  words,  in  worshipping  our  Lord, 
we  must  think  of  His  human  nature  as  in  heaven,  although,  indeed, 
by  B  spiritual  presence  specially  vouchsafed.  He  is  present  in  the 
elements.  What  we  desiderate,  then,  in  the  treatise,  is  a  more 
explicit  and  full  precautionary  statement,  guarding  against  any  such 
local  adoration  as  was  above  spoken  of.  What  Mr.  Keble  lias  said 
in  page  80,  we  desire  to  see  brought  out  into  greater  prominence,  and 
made  the  subject  of  an  integral  part  of  the  treatise.  The  italics  are 
Mr.  Keble's  own.  The  topic  is  one  we  could  wish  he  bad  more 
emphatically  and  prominently  dwelt  upon  : — 

"  It  the  bread  and  wine  is  not  mentioned  (in  wliot  is  said  of  Melciusedec  in 
tlie  Epialle  to  tlie  Ilcbrcwa)  iu  worda,  iL  is  sufficieutlj  implied  iu  tlie  repeated 
rcferancca  to  Mclcliisedec  ;  and  the  omiaaiou  itaclf  is  signiliciuit,  aliewing  itio 
be  tlie  will  of  the  llolj  Ghost  that  the  worahipper  should  not  allow  his  miiid 
to  dwell  upon  what  he  ecfs  in  the  encriiniEnt.  It  Ja  strictly  to  be  to  him  nu 
image  lifliog  him  up  to  the  great  invisible  reaUties  going  on  both  here  and  in 
heaven." 

And  what  we  mean  ia  this : — As  we  believe,  upon  the  assurance 
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of  onr  Saviour  Himself,  in  the  real  presence  withip  our  owu  hearts, 
if  trul^  Christian,  auJ  tlietefore  adore  Him,  not  in  ourselves,  but 
beaiutcof^\%  presence  within  ourselves,  so  ought  we  to  adore  Him 
in  the  Encbarist ;  jet  not  with  an^  localisation  of  Him  in  the  ele- 
Imenls — (if  we  worship  Him  as  God,  aa  well  as  Man,  we  cannot  so 
localise  Him) — but  Iccause  of  His  mjsterious  presence  in  the  ele- 
ments. He  is  there,  indeed,  but  iu  some  way  consistent  with  the 
literal  absence  of  His  human  nature,  and  with  the  transcendental 
nature  of  His  Divinity,  which  simply  has  no  reference  to  place  at 
all.  For  the  mode  of  His  presence  in  the  elements — (we  speak 
with  diffidence  in  treating  such  a  subject,  not  to  add,  also,  in 
criticising  one  like  Mr.  Keble) — is  analogous  to  that  of  His  special 
presence  in  a  Christian's  soul,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  presence  of 
His  homau  nature  in  heaven.  And  if  so.  Christian  adoration  must 
take  this  into  account :  and  remember  abo,  iu  adoring  the  Saviour, 
that  the  axiom  of  Christian  worship  is  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
object  of  adoratioji,  and  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped only  85  taken  up  into  One  person  with  Ilis  Godhead.  Now 
this  is  implied  all  through  Mr.  Keblc's  work.  We  do  not  think  it 
is  expressed  tliere  witli  sufficiently  explicit  prominence.  And  we  need 
hardly  add,  that  if  primitive  times  could  well  spare  such  precautions, 
our  own  times  unhappily  require  them,  both  to  prevent  error  and 
also  (which  ia  more  important)  to  prevent  the  truth  being  evil 
spoken  of — to  prevent  offence. 

The  latter  part  of  the  treatise  we  read  with  a  satisfaction  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  for  the  feelings  under  which 
was  written  has  been  swept  away  since  its  publication  by  the 
lappy  annihilation  of  the  whole  Denison  case  ab  initio.  With  the 
Bath  Judgment  disappear  also  all  the  semi-legal  ratifications  of  anti- 
Church  doctrines  whatever  to  which  the  case  gave  rise.  And  mat- 
terv  are  now  exactly  as  they  were  before  Mr.  Ditcher  wrote  his 
first  letter  on  the  subject.  But  we  see  in  this  book  the  bold  and 
firm  attitude  which  Mr.  Kcble  was  prepared  to  assume  had  matters 
Dnbappily  turned  out  otherwise  than  under  Providence  Las  been 
the  case. 
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THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST". 

We  are  not  about  to  criticise  this  thoughtful,  prscticat,  and  able 

pamphlet.  "VVe  wish  to  do  what  ie,  perhaps,  equally  superfluous — 
to  recommend  its  perusal  most  earnestly  to  all  persons  concerned  in 
the  solemn  question  to  which  it  relates,  and  above  all,  to  urge  upon 
them  the  lesson,  which  we  would  desire  it  should  impress  ujion 
ourselves,  of  reverence,  humility,  and  Christian  love.  Seldom  have 
we  read  any  theologicai  pamphlet  more  completely  uniting  deep  and 
learned  and  fearless  statements  of  belief,  with  considerate  modera- 
tion and  charity  in  the  mode  of  stating  and  enforcing  them.  In  all 
its  contents,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  we  do  not  ac- 
quiesc«.  Our  already  published  views  on  such  subjects,  for  instance, 
aa  Adoration  in  connection  wiLh  tlie  Eucharist,  and  on  others  also, 
remain  what  they  were.  But  all  who  are  compelled  by  their  position 
to  take  any  steps  at  all  in  the  matter  of  the  present  unhappy  con- 
troversies, and  above  all  the  Scotch  Bishops  and  the  Scotch  pres- 
byters, will  do  well  to  ponder,  with  prayer  and  deep  thought,  tlie 
weighty  considerations  which  Mr.  Keble  has  here  laid  before  them. 
And  we  can  but  pray  to  Him  in  Whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of 
His  Church,  to  guide  them  to  a  temper  akin  to  Mr.  Keble's  in 
dealing  with  the  vital  questions  now  submitted  to  them.  On  their 
acts,  humanly  speaking,  depends  an  issue  nearly  touching  tbe  life  of 
the  Cburch,  both  in  Scotland,  and  at  no  remote  interval  in  England 
also;  in  determining  which  a  false  step  will  inevitably  cripple  her 
activity,  and  may  tend  to  bring  iti  its  train  another  period  of  dry  and 
cold  indifference.  May  the  thouglit  be  dnly  before  their  minds,  now 
that  it  is  still  time,  under  Providence,  to  avert  the  evil  I 
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NGN- COMMUNICANT  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE 
HOLT  COMMUNION". 

It  is  now  some  time  since  an  attempt  was  made,  with  a  zeal 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  tlie  number  and  weight  of  its  sup- 
porters, to  introduce   the   practice   into    the   Church  of  England 

'  *'  Consid^TAlionB  sugg^atcd  by  «  lale  PaBtornl  LcUor  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Moil  Holy  Euctiirist."  By  Jolin  KebU,  M.A.,  Viuar  or  Hurdcy,  and  Hanoiai]r 
Canon  of  Cumbci?.     Gtiardian,  Aug.  11,  IS5S. 

"  Guardim,  Dec.  13,  ISGS. 
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of  the  continued  presence  of  the  noo- communicant  portion  of  the 
congregation  through  the  Holy  Communion  itself.  At  first  as  a 
kind  of  inferior  worship,  to  be  ultimately  brought  to  the  higher 
Btanilard  of  actual  communion,  but,  at  length,  as  itself  the  very  ideal 
of  ordinary  worship,  the  substitution  for  which  of  a  form  of  common 
prayer  is  held  to  account  for  the  absence  of  reverence  in  English 
congregations — at  first  as  a  thing  to  be  tolerated,  but  now  as  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at — the  practice  in  question  has  been  pressed 
with  (it  must  be  snid)  a  recklessness  of  assertion,  and  a  hardihood 
in  condemning  those  who  differed,  in  an  inverse  ratio  (as  it  seems 
to  us)  to  the  real  strength  of  the  case  itself.  The  legality  of  such 
attendance,  or  in  other  words  the  lack  of  power,  under  our  present 
rubrics  and  law,  to  punish  or  to  espel  non-communicants  so  re- 
maining, unless  indeed  they  "  behaved  tbemselves  ungodly,"  is 
disputed,  we  apprehend,  by  no  one.  And  if  any  person,  in  a 
reverent  spirit,  desires  to  remain,  nobody  we  suppose  would  wish 
to  send  him  away,  however  much  they  might  prefer  that  he  should 
0  more  than  simply  be  present.  Such  an  one,  it  might  be  said, 
ould  at  least  shew  more  signs  of  serious  thought  than  those  who 
turned  their  backs  and  went  away  altogether.  And  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Molyneux,  wbicb  we  print  elsewhere,  at  least  puts  this  view  of 
the  case  in  the  foreground  (although  affirming  also  the  other), 
and  dwells  princip.illy  upon  the  expediency  of  thus  training  persona 
to  become  communicante.  But  there  are  many  supporters  of  the 
practice  who  proceed  upon  far  deeper  grounds.  They  appear  to 
maintain  that  presence  at  the  Sacrifice,  apart  from  participation  in 
the  Sacrament,  is  in  itself  acceptable  worship,  and  that  private 
prayer  then  offired  by  individuals,  without  any  further  relation  lo 
the  public  service  going  on  contemporaneously,  enjoys  a  special 
blessing.  And  while  the  more  outspoken  supporters  of  the  practice 
boldly  condemn  the  Keformers  for  abrogatiiig  it,  the  opposite  and 
inconsistent  assertion  is  actually  ventured  by  less  hardy  reasoners. 
Hut  these  same  fieformers  sanctioned  and  intended  its  continuance. 
On  such  grounds  the  practice  has  arisen,  not  merely  of  allowing, 
but  of  endeavouring  to  constrain,  the  continued  attendance  of  the 
hole  congregation  throughout  the  ejitire  service.  Now  it  is  quite 
tme,  that  in  the  practical  belief  of  average  members  of  our  own 
Church  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  has  been  obscured,  if  not  lost.  It  is 
rqaally  true  that  in  Churches  in  communion  with  llome  the  idea 
of  the  Sacrament  has  bueii  similarly  obscured  by  Ihut  of  live  So.(:t\&WL. 
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Can  any  good  be  expected  to  come  of  an  atlempt  to  correct 

error  by  re- introducing  the  other?  Assuredly  there  is  no  Scriptural 
warrant  for  separating  tlLC  Euciiaristic  Sacrifice  from  the  participa- 
tion in  it.  And  if  so,  then  presence  without  communion  does 
not  cease  to  be  wrong  because  absence  altogether  is,  or  may  be 
worse.  And  if  we  turn  to  primitive  custom,  while  we  cannot 
but  express  extreme  astonishment  at  the  passages  from  Patristic 
or  other  authorities  whicli  have  been  pressed  by  aome  into  proof 
of  that  which  many  of  them  actually  disprove,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  the  authority  of  their  own  best  witness — viz., 
Dr.  Mill.  We  must  affirm,  witH  him,  tbat  the  ancient  liturgies 
"ignore"  the  presence  of  baptised  and  Christian  persons  non- 
communicant,  although  the  nature  of  the  case  must  apparently  have 
necessitated  the  gradual  growth  of  such  a  class, — that  such  a  prac- 
tice was  for  a  while  tolerated  (although  not  apparently  to  the  extent 
to  which  Balsamon  waters  down  the  ancient  canons), — so  far  we 
must  take  leave  to  qualify  Dr.  Mill's  words,  bat  that  when  the 
abuse  (for  such  it  was)  became  prominent,  it  was  severely  con- 
demned. And  we  must  cult  upon  those  who  rely  upon  bis  autho- 
rity, to  accept  also  the  practical  conclusion  which  he  himself  founds 
upon  it — viz.,  that,  although  (*ith  the  primitive  Church)  he  would 
not  hnve  such  persons  excluded,  yet  he  should  "  be  strongly  op- 
jioaed,  under  our  present  circumstances,"  even  "  to  inviting  their 
presence  as  non-communicants ;"  expressly  condemning  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  "unauthorised"  practice  of  "seeking  through 
n  ti^At  of  the  elements,  what  ia  only  promised  to  the  manduca- 
tion  of  them." 

And  if  from  primitive  and  Apostolic  Christianity  we  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  mind  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  what  that  mind  is,  save  to  one  who  is  de- 
fending a  foregone  concinsion.  Beginning  at  the  outset  of  the 
Eeformation  with  an  effort  to  bring  all  to  communicate,  compro- 
mising the  question  in  1549  by  separating  n  on -communicants  and 
banishing  them  from  the  quire  within  which  all  communicants  were 
to  be  collected,  proceeding  in  1552  to  bid  non-communicants  with- 
draw altogether,  and  severely  rebuking  such  as  stayed  without  com- 
municating, our  Church,  finally,  in  1662,  when  the  practice  of 
non- communicant  attendance  had  died  away,  struck  out  the  lan- 
guage expressly  commanding  withdrawal,  and  contented  herself  with 
indicating  the  point  of  the  service  at  which  it  liecomes  exclusively 
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for  comniuiiicants  alone;  retaining  at  the  same  time  the 
Article  which  lays  down  that  sacraments  are  not  "  ordained  to 
be  gazed  npon,"  and  the  strong  language  of  the  Homily  against 
Boch  "  gazers,"  who  ore  "  not  partakers,"  hot  only  "  beholders  of 
others."  Certainly  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  ChurcJi 
of  this  land  refrains  now  from  expelling,  while  she  severely  con- 
demns, SQch  non-communicant  attendants.  We  can  but  ask,  then, 
in  all  soberness,  those  who  in  the  face  of  all  this  are  striving  to 
introduce  the  prnciice,  whether  for  such  a  forlorn  hope  they  are 
prepared  to  weaken  by  yet  one  more  controversy  the  great  and 
growing  Church  feeling  which  the  perilous  trials  of  late  years 
have  so  wonderfully  sfrengthencd  and  fostered?  We  see  by  a 
sensible  and  able  pamphlet",  of  which  we  give  the  title  below, 
what  the  best  of  our  laymen  think  of  the  attempt.  And  those  who 
have  examined  the  question  must  perceive  that  Mr.  Hubbard's 
well-put  statement  understates  the  real  strength  of  his  case,  and 
night  have  been  expressed  mnch  more  strongly  in  many  parts 
of  it.  Are  good  and  earnest  clergymen  prepared  upon  grounds  so 
feeble  to  hinder  the  good  works  of  men  such  as  the  writer  of  that 
pamphletP  It  is  not  of  the  merely  allowing  persona  to  remain 
without  communicating  that  we  complain,  but  of  the  endeavour  to 
compel  the  whole  congregation  to  do  so,  and  of  the  teaching  them 
that  such  barren  presence  is  itself  anything  less  than  a  plain  dis- 
obedience of  a  plain  command  of  our  Lord,  quite  as  much,  though  not 
as  defiantly,  as  the  absotntc  withdrawal  from  church  can  be.  At 
the  outside  it  may  be  good  that  such  presence  should  be  allowed 
■s  a  preparation  to  those  who  are  intending  to  become  comino- 
nicanta.  Of  course,  if  the  question  were  one  of  clear  and  essential 
principle,  no  consideration  of  consequences  should  Stid  place  in  ita 
determination.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacriiice  is  not 
here  in  question ;  only  a  particular,  and  by  our  Church  (as  by 
Scripture  and  by  primitive  custom  also)  unauthoriseH,  mode  of 
I  acting  ujjon  that  doctrine.  We  cannot  but  press  upon  those  who 
like  that  mode,  to  refrain  at  least,  in  common  prudence  and  con- 
■iderstioa  for  others,  from  attempting  to  enforce  it. 

*  "  Tbe  AlunditDoc  of  Non-Communicuili  it  Ihe  Adminiilntioii  ot  ih*  Bolj 
Cwnmuoion,  lepiinlfd  from  k  LeIUr  la  Itie  Editor  of  Ibc 'Chureb  lU*ic<r.'"    By 
tJ.Q.  HublMid,  U.P.    (Muiori,  Loiidoo.) 
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THE  HOLY  ETJOHARIST'. 

Mr.  Goode  has  disinterred  from  the  State  Paper-office  &  second 
letter  of  Bishop  Geate's,  the  contents  of  which  appear  to  him  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  that  other  and  earher  letter  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others.  The  case  stands  thus: — A  section 
of  the  English  divines  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  time,  with  the  sym- 
pathy, it  would  appear,  of  the  Queen  herself,  desired  to  retain  higher 
Eucharisfic  doctrine  in  the  fonnulanea  of  the  Cliurch  than  some  of 
their  brethren  approved.  Of  the  number  were  Bishops  Geste  and 
Cheaney ;  but  the  latter  aeema  to  have  gone  further  than  the  former. 
In  136G  Bishop  Geste  writes  to  Cecil  to  explain  that  Chesney  need 
not  hesitate  about  accepting  Article  28,  for  that  he,  Geste,  himself 
had  penned  it,  and  that  the  word  "only,"  in  the  phrase  "after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  only,"  was  not  intended  to  esclade 
a  real,  but  only  a  material  Presence.  This  was  the  letter  publislied 
(first  published  in  the  "  Guardian,"  and  subsequently  quoted)  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  claimed,  with  good  reason,  the  right  to  hold  tlie 
article  in  the  avowed  meaiiing  of  the  writer  of  that  article  hijnself, 
that  writer  being  also  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
Convocation  which  bad  passed  the  article,  and  alleging  the  words  of  M 
that  article,  and  his  own  certainly  not  non-natural  interpretation  of  ^^ 
them,  five  years  after  they  had  received  tlie  sanction  of  Convocation. 
Mr.  Goode  now  publislies  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  same  Bishop 
Geste,  written  in  1571,  in  which  the  Bishop  declares  the  words  not 
of  the  28th,  but  of  wJiat  is  now  tlie  2()th  Article,  to  be  contrary  to 
both  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  urges  its  omission ;  although, 
wlien  overruled,  he  subscribed  it.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  Mr. 
Goode  argues,  that  because  the  29tli  Article  is  by  Bishop  Geste's 
own  testimony  irreconcileable  with  the  Bishop's  view  of  the  Pre- 
sence, '^therefore"  his  interpretation  of  the  28lh  is  excluded  also.p] 
We  can  but  ask,  in  all  simplicity.  Why?  That  the  Presence,  ante-1 
cedent  to  reception, — as  given,  taken,  and  eaten, — is  after  a  heavenlyj 
and  spiritual  manner  only,  and  tliat  faith  is  the  means  whereby  this 
real  and  spiritual  Presence  enters  the  recipient,— is  received  and 
eaten, — are  statements  which  say  nothing  about  the  gift  received 

'  "  Supplement  to  Mr.  Ooodc'i  Work  on  the  Eucharist,  contiinlug  Iwo  LeIler«J 
of  Bishop  Gwte'i  (one  hitherto   unknown),  from  the  Sule  P«pc(-office,"  p.  M, 
(Hatchard.)     Guardian.  Aug.  II.  ISSS. 
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^Br  not  received  by  the  wicked.     Tliej  leave  the  question  still  uiide- 
^Bermined,  what  becomes  of  the  Presence  if  failh  be  noi  in  the  reci- 
pient?    Bishop  Geste,  tlienj  might  continue  to  hold  liis  view  of  the 
28th  Article,  whatever  becutne  of  the  29th.      And,  therefore,  we 
most  take  leave  to  say,  so  may,  if  they  please.  Dr.  Pusey  and  Arch- 
deacon Denison.     What  Mr.  Goode'a  discovered  letter  really  proves 
is,  tbot  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  at  the  time  t!ie  Articles 
were  framed,  held  views  like  those  of  the  two  divines  we  have  named, 
and  continued  to  be  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  and  held  all 
along  that  the  2Slli  Article  was  wholly  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  he 
^Hlimwlf  believed,  but  that  at  one  time  he  conceived  the  (present) 
^^fe9th  Article  to  be   inconsistent   with  bis  views,   although   subse- 
^Boently  lie  thought  it  was  noi  inconsistent  with  them.     In  other 
^■lords,  Mr.  Goode  has  proved  effectually  that  the  Church  of  England 
at  that  time  allowed  such  views  to  be  held,  if  those  who  held  them 
conceived  themselves  able  to  sign  the  Articles,  the  29ih  inclusive. 
Whether  the  29th  Article  be  or  be  not  irrecoiicileable  with  them,  is 
a  (fuestion  for  those  who  hold  such  views  to  determine  for  them- 
selves.    The  Church  of  England  at  that  time  left  it  to  their  deci- 
sion, and  so  do  we;  but  so  does  not  Mr.  Goode. 

At  the  end  of  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Goode  makes  an  onslaught  upon 
ourselves,  for  a  review  of  his  work  inserted  in  our  columns  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Our  reviewer  pointed  to  a  very  slipshod  sentence  of 
Mr,  Goode' s,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  well-known  passage  of 
St.  Ignatius  was  not  "in  mo$t  of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Epistle, 
but  was  found  in  the  Medicean  MS.," — as  evidence  of  Mr.  Goode's 
ignorance  of  Patristic  lore.  On  this  Mr.  Goode  joins  issue.  He 
qnotes  from  Dr.  Smith's  note  on  the  passage  {evidently  his  own  and 
onlj  original  authority  for  making  it)  the  words  "  in  vulgatis  Gnrciit 
ttdieibut,"  which  he  has  rendered,  "in  moat  of  the  Greek  MSS." 
Now,  could  Mr.  Goode  have  thus  altered  Dr.  Smith's  words  (insert- 
ing ttis  word  "most,"  and  omitting  the  slighting  epithet  "vultfa- 
ti^'),  had  he  been  aware  that  the  one  only  existing  or  accessible 
Greek  MS.  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  only  one  of  any  authority,  m  the 

tUedioeui,  aud  that  the  others  known  at  all  to  schol.'krs  are  two  in 
bumber,  and  are  known  only  through  the  two  old  printed  editions 
p(  IdS7  and  1560,  and  are,  moreover,  confessedly  interpolated  and 
Corrupted  P  He  wished,  we  suppose,  to  discredit  Dr.  Puaey's  quota* 
tioa,  ss  of  questionable  genuineness.  It  was  surely  a  very  odd  way 
'  ittaining  his  eud,  had  he  really  known  how  the  case  stood,  to  say. 
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This  pnesage  is  in  the  one  gennine  MS.,  bnt  is  omitted  in  most. 
those  wi)ich  are  corrapt,  it,  being,  in  truth,  omitted  bj  all  of  the 
latter  class,  the  all  being  two.    Pearson,  no  doubt,  mentions  a  third 
interpolated  Greek  MS.,  differing  from  both  the  genuine  Medicean 
and  from  the  two  6rst  known,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  MS, 
was  used  for  any  printed  edition.      We  must  reply,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Goode,  that  after  all,  hia  remark  i*  "  hia  own,"  and  not  "  Dr.        i 
Smith's,"  and  that  it  indicates  a  knowledge  of  St.  Ignatius  just  as^H 
deep  as  might  be  possessed  by  one  who,  seeing  Dr.  Pusey's  quota- 
tion, looked  for  it  in  Jacobson's  Pa/res  Apos/ollci,  and  then  looked 
at  Jacobson's  quotation  of  Smith's  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
And  "  in  what  position  these  facts  place"  Mr.  Goode,  we  "  leave  the 
reader  to  judge."     Even  in  Mr,  Goode'a  answer  to  us,  he  has  con- 
trived to  display  the  super&ciatity  of  his  knowledge.      He  quote! 
Smith,  Pearson,  and  Bellarmirie,  who  each  speak  of  "  Grerci  Codi- 
ces;" and  then  adds,  "moreover,  two  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Igna- 
tius were  printed  from  two  different  Greek  MSS.,  the  localities  ol 
which  are  described  by  their  editors."     Did  Mr.  Goode  know,  ot 
did  he  not,  tliat  these  "  two  different  MSS."  arc  the  identical  Graei 
Codices  to  which  his  other  authorities  refer  T     We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  did ;  for,  if  so,  his  statement  would  be  disingenuous,  which 
we  do  not  believe  it  is.     But  if  he  did  not,  then  he  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  ignorance.   With  which  dilemma  we  leave  the  subject. 
We  fear  no  words  of  ours  will  much  influence  Mr.  Goode.   Other- 
wise, we  should  like,  in  sober  seriousness,  to  ask  him  whether  the 
continual  imputation  of  falsehood  (o  hia  opponents  in  which  he  in 
dulgea  is  not  rather  impolitic,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  grounds  ol 
censure?    Does  he  not  see  how  large  a  portion  of  his  influence 
Dr.  Pusey  owes  to  the  significant  fact  that  no  one  word  of  bitte 
ress,  no  one  angry  or  uncharitable  imputation,  ever  drops  from  h 
pen,  though  scarcely  any  man  ever  had  so  much  of  violent  am 
causeless  provocation  ?     Let  Mr.  Goode  weigh  this  well :  and 
member,  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  temper  in  which 
have  maintained  our  cause  will  assume  quite  as  much  and  as  vit 
importance,  as  either  its  abstract  truth  or  our  own  mental  sincerity. 
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Mr.  Scudamore's  book  is  one  which  will  be  of  permanent  value, 
although  elicited  by  present  and  passing  controversy.  It  is  based 
upon  competent  knowledge,  and  this  upon  all  the  very  different 
topics  which  such  a  commentary  must  embrace.  It  is  in  character 
historical  rather  than  argumentative.  It  aecnres  itself  against  omis- 
sions by  commenting  upon  each  phrase,  and  almost  each  word,  of 
the  rubrics  of  the  Service  seriatim.  And,  above  all,  it  is  obviously 
not  written  in  support  of  foregone  conclusions.  Mr.  Scudamore,  in- 
deed, diverges  very  rarely  into  anything  like  pleading  or  rhetoric. 
He  prefers  rather  to  !et  each  of  the  many  and  very  various  questions 
th»t  arise  on  hia  subject  as  it  were  determine  itself,  by  simply  stating 
B9  folly  as  possible  its  origin  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  And 
he  does  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  abund- 
ant knowledge,  suppressing  or  misstating  nothing,  white  writing  at 
lite  same  time  in  a  tone  independent  of  party  bias,  even  in  cases 
when  he  himself  undoubtedly  holds  strongly  to  a  particular  view, 
Hia  avowed  aim  is  to  rectify  hasty  and  crude  assertions,  to  unravel 
mnti^ia,  and  to  assign  its  real  value  to  each  of  the  several  practices 
or  dogmas  now  so  hotly  disputed,  by  supplying  the  actual  autho- 
ritiea  or  testimonies  that  either  support  or  contravene  them.  And 
this  same  historical  character  of  the  book,  while  it  certainly  meets 
controversial  needs  in  the  way  best  adapted  both  to  conciliate  and 
to  convince,  gives  value  likewise  to  the  work  as  a  commentary  on 
the  Service  for  all  times. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  salient  topics  of  the 
volume — written  {let  us  add)  before,  not  only  the  Bennett,  but  the 
Purchas,  case  was  decided — will  shew  best  both  the  importance  of 
its  contents  and  the  independent  nature  of  tlie  conclusions  at  which 
.the  author  arrives.  If  we  take  them  as  they  lie  in  the  volume  itself, 
111  the  order  suggested  by  the  successive  portions  or  rubrics  of  the 
itself,  there  is  not  one  of  the  several  Eucliaristic  contro- 
sies  that  are  unhappily  now  rife  within   the  English  Church 

(  **  NotUia  EuchiriiliiM :  a  Cuminvnliry,  Eiplinatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Hli- 
liKicBl,  OTi  Uit!  Order  for  the  AdmininirHtioa  of  the  Lord't  Supper  according  la  thv 
Vm  a(  ibe  Cburch  of  Englpind,  villi  an  Appendix  on  tiie  Ollice  for  the  Communion 
ef  tha  Sick."  fif  W.  E.  Scudimore,  M.A.,  Ueclor  or  Dilchingliain,  and  (brmFrl; 
Falla«  b(  St.  John'*  Collrgp,  Cambridge   (Ritingloni.)     OimtrfiaN,  JaVf  %,  VVfU 
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vbicb  doea  not  find  the  materiola  for  its  rigbt  solution  here  pat 
together.     Other  minds  may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  draw  conclu- 
sions from  these  matemls  different  from  those  drawn  bjf  Mr.  Scuda- 
more.     Dut,  at  least,  we  have  fairly  before  us  in  liis  pages,  and,  in 
a  tone  free  from  special  pleading,  the  facis  by  which  each  case  must 
ultimately  be  decided.     To  say  nothing  of  the  word  Mass,  which 
some  would  revive  among  us,  but  of  which  Mr.  Scudnmore  begins 
by  telling  us  (truly  enough)  that  it  is  in  itself  a  purely  unmeaning 
and  inappropriate  term,  that  has  got  into  its  present  use  by  mere  ac- 
cident; omilting,  however,  this  comparntively  unimportant  matter, 
we  find  evening  Communions  condemned,  notwithstanding  manifest 
and  confessed  Scriptural  precedent,  na  contrary  to  primitive  custom 
dating  from  sub-apostolic  times,  if  not  from  St.  Paul  himself,  and 
this  admitted  change  grounded  upon  reverence  and  comparative  fit- 
ness of  recipients  in  morning  and  evening  respectively.     And  this 
is  one  of  the  few  topics  upon  which  Mr.  Sciidamore  permits  him- 
self to  turn  aside  into  something  of  persona!  views  rhetorically  ui^ed. 
"We  find — what  is  new  to  us — that  even  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth children  were  confirmed  as  early  as  even  seven  years  old.     We 
have,  in  truth,  only  drifted,  as  it  were,  without  any  formal  act  or 
change,  into  our  present  custom.     And  consistently  with  his  pre- 
ference for  the  earher  practice,  Mr.  Scudamore  urges  the  propriety 
of  Infant  Communion.     We  find  him  again,  on  the  Yestmeut  ques- 
tion, at  one  in  bis  facts  with  the  well-known  work  of  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Marriott ;  and  referring  the  matter  to  grounds, 
not  of  authority  or  obligation,  but  of  abstract  fitness,  to  be  decided 
practically,  no  doubt,  so  as  to  meet  present  prejudices,  but  without 
sacrificing  principle.     Yet  again,  that  narrow  but  not  the  less  vehe- 
mently disputed  battle-field — the  Ornaments'  Bubric — sending  us 
(say  what  people  may)  to  the  rubrics  of  Edward's  First  Book,  and 
this  negatively  as  well  as  positively — does,  he  tells  us,  make  cope 
and  "vestment"  (in  the  technical  sense  of  the  latter  word)  binding 
upon  English  Bishops  and  Priests  wlien  celebrating,  to  this  day. 
Altar-lights  again,  except  to  give  light,  are,  he  holds,  correctly  de- 
clared to  be  forbidden  by  the  present  law  of  the  English  Church; 
hut,  while  such  prohibition  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  pr.ictice  of  using  symbolical  lights  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  West  higher  than  the  liuie  of  Uidore  of  Seville.     So 
also  the  use  of  incense  is  correctly  forbidden  (speaking  of  the  actna] 
law  on  the  suhject)  as  a  ritual  act — was,  indeed,  little  prevaleut  ill 
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Englund  before  the  Beforraation, — and  cannot  be  traced  for  certain 
in  the  Church  nntil  ufter  St.  Augustine,  The  "  north  end  "  con- 
troversy is  not  quite  so  conclusively  settled.  The  rubrics,  we  are 
rightly  told,  refer  to  a  state  of  tilings  when  the  altar  stood  corn- 
only  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  lengthwise  east  and  west,  in- 
stend  of  north  and  south.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  iu  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  observe  them  literally  now.  And  therefore,  it 
19  inferred,  we  had  better  do  aa  other  Churches  do,  and  as  Edward's 
First  Book  directs — viz,,  stand  in  front  "afore  tlie  midst  of  the 
altar,"  which  is  at  least  as  near  an  observance  as  any  other  {losition. 
But  if  the  position  of  the  Priest  relatively  to  the  people  is  to  deter- 
mine ibe  point,  surely  that  which  is  now  the  "north  end"  places 
him  most  nearly  as  he  was,  when  standing  in  Beformation  days  be- 
fore the  then  "north  side."  Mr.  Scudamore  summarily  condemns 
this  as  "moat  nnseemly" — i.e.,  his  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  other 
position.  Perhaps  our  feeling  may  be  so  too.  But  the  question 
thus  becomes  one  merely  of  feeling.  However,  he  very  truly  re- 
minds OS,  that  "in  itself  the  position  of  the  Priest  is  indilTerent," 
ind  may  therefore  be  settled  by  each  branch  of  the  Church  for  her- 
self as  she  judges  convenient.  Let  us  add,  in  passing,  that  lie  may 
strike  out  Mallwyd  certainly,  and  we  are  nearly  sure  Deerhurst  also, 
from  his  list  of  churches  where  the  "Puritanical"  arrangement  of 
the  altar  is  still  retained.  Both  churches,  we  believe,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  former,  have  been  restored,  and  the  altar  rightly 
placed,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  thereabouts.  Upon 
two  other  yet  more  imporlant  topics  Mr.  Scudamore  is  far  more  de- 
cisive. He  declares — and  proves — non-communicating  attendance 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  doctrinalty  and  in 
principle,  and  to  be  directly  contrary  to  primitive  rule.  And  while 
desiring  the  restoration  of  the  mixed  chalice  to  our  rubric,  and  shew- 
ing it  to  have  been  a  general  yet  not  proveably  an  universal  custom 
in  the  primitive  Church,  he  points  out  that  it  is  demonstrably  non- 
Mscptjal,  has  varied  in  every  conceivable  way  in  point  of  practice, 
and  ia  not  held  essential  even  by  Roman  Catliolics.  Lastly,  main- 
taining Srnily  the  doctrine  of  a  Real  Spiritual  Presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist, Mr.  Scudamore  joins, — with  many  others  who  nevertheless 
hold  the  doctrine  apparently  intended  by  the  terms, — in  condcmn- 
ig  the  employment  of  the  words  objective  and  subjective  in  relation 
that  doctrine,  as  importing  needlessly  into  a  theological  question 
variously  defined,  and  referring  to  a  difficult  and  uviaeldcd 
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brauch  of  scientific  tfroiiiiology.  Into  all  lliese,  and  numberless 
other  topics,  tbis  work  enters  with  minute  detail,  and  abundant  ad- 
ducing of  authorities,  taken  from  all  dates  and  all  couuLries.  On 
each  of  them  it  will  be  found  a  repertorj-  of  the  weapons  wherewith 
disputers  must  argue.  And  on  each  it  will  be  found  also,  as  far  ai 
we  can  judge,  a  fair  and  complete  statement  of  all  the  evidence, 
wliichever  wa;  it  bears,  stated  historically,  bo  as  to  indicate  its  real 
value  and  weight  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Soudainore,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  volame,  ex.* 
jiresscs  his  deep  fears  for  the  consequences  of  the  Purchas  Judg- 
ment, delivered  after  his  work  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Ha 
had  hoped  that  sufficient  information  on  the  subjects  of  his  book 
might  lead  to  some  modification  of  men's  opinions,  and  to  a  right 
estimate  of  the  real  "  indifference"  (theologically  speaking)  of  man; 
of  the  current  disputes.  But  the  nature  of  that  Judgment  has 
made  him  despair  of  such  a  result.  The  course  of  things  since  that 
Judgment  may  perhaps  a  little  re-assure  him.  And  one  thing  at 
least  is  plain — viz.,  that  the  personal  feelings  of  a  party  triumph, 
and  the  keen  sense  of  injustice  sufl'ered,  will  certainly  grow  weaker 
nnd  pass  away  as  time  goes  on,  while  the  tlioughtful  and  learned 
statements  of  the  truth  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  us  will 
only  gain  strength  the  more  they  are  weighed  and  understood. 
Complete  harmony  is  no  doubt  a  Utopian  dream.  But  the  only 
possible  result  of  a  full,  free,  and  honest  discussion  of  the  subject 
must  be  to  bring  the  mass  of  Church-people  to  a  substantial  unity 
upon  at  least  main  principles.  And  Mr.  Scudamore'a  learned  and 
thorough  book  will  prove  a  powerful  aid  in  promoting  and  guidi 
such  a  discussion. 
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This  book  is  written  in  so  devotional  a  tone  that  we  are 
feignedly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  find  fault  with  it.  Controversially 
considered,  it  strikes  us  as  unfair,  although,  we  are  sure,  uninten- 
tionally so.  Mr.  Knott  distinctly  intends  to  controvert  the  Eucha- 
ristic  views  of  that  school  of  theology  amongst  ns  wliich  we  may 
best  indicate  as  represented  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's 
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book  upon  the  Holy  EucliariBt.  And  Ihere  are  certain  extreme 
positions  which  divines  of  this  school  indignantly  disclaiin,  but 
which  opponenla  afErin  to  be  Ihe  practical,  if  not  the  logical,  resulta 
of  their  views.  Mr.  Knolt  thinks  it  fair  to  denounce  these  extreme 
'sitions,  and  in  very  strong  language,  as  though  the  school  which 
be  censures  avowedly  held  them.  Surely  he  himself  will  hardly, 
upon  consideration,  deem  such  a  course  right.  It  was  quite  com- 
petent for  him,  of  course,  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  such  untenable 
positions  result,  whether  practically  or  logically,  froin  the  views 
which  he  dislikes,  and  so  by  a  redactlo  ad  alisurdum  to  refute  the 
views  tliemselves.  But  the  language  he  has  actually  used  leaves 
him  open  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  having  either  mistaken 
Iiis  opponents'  views  or  misrepresented  them.  Pur  instance,  it  may 
very  true  that  extreme  views  respecting  the  Presence  in  the 
'Eucharist  tend  to  obscure  the  completeness  of  the  Ojie  past  Sacri- 
fice, or  the  truth  of  the  Humanity  of  the  risen  Saviour,  or  to  make 
th«  £ucbariat  literally,  and  taken  in  itself,  a  proper  propitiatory 
Sftcrifice.  or  lo  substitute  for  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  Ihe  Oospel 
s  mechanical  oput  operalum.  And  to  point  out  either  the  probable 
or  the  actual  connection  in  practice,  or  the  necessary  connection  in 
logic,  between  the  position  controverted  and  the  results  above  indt- 
ciled,  is  a  legitimate  field  of  controversy.  And  such  may  be  (we 
juin  Mr.  Enolt  in  thinking  tbey  are)  desirable  topics  to  insist  upon 
It  the  present  time;  although  it  is  surely  much  more  desirable,  nay 
rather  necessary,  to  insist  also  upon  positive  doctrine,  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  excesses.  But  to  denounce  those  results  themselves, 
as  though  opponents  confessedly  held,  while  in  fact  they  expressly 
disclaim  them — nay,  while  they  actually  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
r^lort  upon  Mr.  Knott's  own  school  of  doctrine  aa  itself  leading 
rally  to  these  very  evil  consequences — is  as  little  justi6able  as  it  is 
prudent.  We  have  not  read  a  single  comment  upon  Mr.  Knott's 
Iwok  by  any  writer  of  the  school  in  questiuo,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  feeling  with  whicli  they  will  have  perused  his 
remarks  must  be  one  of  pure  indignation  at  finding  themselves  so, 
ill  effect,  misrepresented.  It  is  true  Mr.  Ktiolt  dues  not  say  that 
■ny  one  in  particular  holds  these  extreme  results ;  but  we  presume 
h«  does  not  write  an  elaborate  treatise  against  a  chimera.  And  we 
prcmae,  also,  that  the  doctrines  whicli  he  confutes,  and  the  super- 
■iJtiouB  practices  or  opinions  which  he  selects  for  censure,  are  those 
which  bo  imputes  to  the  divines  against  whom  he  is  arguing.     And 
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yet  we  believe  we  might  safely  clialleiige  him  to  produce  one  single 
writer,  either  of  the  English  or  of  Ibe  Scotch  Church,  who  would 
ado)»t  as  his  own,  or  rather,  who  would  not  vehemently  deny,  the , 
exlreme  views  which  Mr.  Knott  so  trenchantly  condemns. 

We  pass  lo  Mr.  Knott's  own  views  with  an  equal  regret  at  beJiigj 
under  the  necessity  of  criticising  opinions  which  are  put  forward —  ■ 
crudely  indeed,   intellectually   considered,    but   with  a  reality   and 
a  piety  of  tone  ouly  too  rare  iu  these,  or,  indeed,  in  any  days.,] 
There  is  a  recognition  also  of  the  truth  (as  we  hold  it,  and  believe 
the  Eiiglish  Church  to  hold  i1)  in  occasional  passages,  which  in- 
creases our  reluctance  to  find  fault  with  the  general  line  of  seoti-j 
nient  in  the  book.     But  the  truth  is  the  truth ;  and  Mr.  Kuott 
himself  can  wish  for  nothing  more  than  that  we  should  s^peak  what 
appears  to  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tbs  ] 
Church  to  be  the  trulhj  so  only  that  we  speak  iu  love. 

Mr.  Knott's  language  is  anything  but  precise  or  even  consistent^J 
and  his  views  are  not  clear.     Still,  taking  the  general  drift  of  the  j 
look,  there  appears  to  us  to  underlie  all  his  arguments  a  very  un- 
tenable assumption.     He  evidently  thinks  that  gifts  of  grace  are 
measured  by,  and  consist  in,  the  consciousness  of  those  gifts.     The 
sncrameitt  is  to  him  the  most  vivid  method  of  presentation  of  spiri- 
tual truth  to  the  spiritual  faculty,  and  if  lie  has  a  deeper  view  it  ia  , 
lost  sight  of  in  tliis.     The  value  of  the  sacrament  consists,  he  ap-  i 
pears  to  think,  in  offering  Christ  to  the  faith  more  powerfully  than 
preaching  does,  but  {it  would  seem)  iu  the  same  kind  of  way — 
i.e.,  from  wilhout,  and  through  man's  own  conscious  act.    "  Appre- 1 
hension"  retains  something  of  its  logical  meaning  in  his  usage  of  I 
the  word.     And   we  "apprehend"  Christ  by  becoming  mentally] 
certain  of  our  individual  acceptance  with  Him.     And  such  "  appre-  ' 
hension"  ,is  what  the  sacrnmeut  gives.     We  should  be  sorry  to 
misunderstand  Mr.  Knott ;  and  we  admit  that  he  scatters  up  and 
down  sentences  which  indicate  an  uneasy  effort  to  free  himself  from 
such  a  view  as  this;  but  such  appears  to  be  the  view  upon  which 
nil  his  arguments  are  built.     Now  surely  there  is  a  very  subtle 
Velagianism  in  this  extreme  subjectivity  of  doctrine.    Does  Mr.  Knott 
mean  lo  identify  the  actual  work  of  God's  grace  with  our  mental ' 
apprehension  of  it?     The  doctrine  (so  to  call  it)  is  a  common  one. 
There  is  a  large  school  of  English  theology  which  piques  itself  upon  i 
the  stress  which  it  lays  upon  grace,  and  which  yet  virtually  resolves 
that  grace  into  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  receiver  of  it.     And 
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^Mr.  Eaott  strikes  tis  as  differirig  from  this  school — which  abhors 
Pelagius  in  words,  but  sympatliises  with  him  iu  Tact — only  in  snb- 
elitutiug  for  feelings  or  espcriences  geuernlly  the  one  feetiiig  of  per- 
sonal acceptance.  Now  grace,  we  ventnre  to  think,  works  upon  the 
•onts  of  Christians  after  a  inode  of  its  own  which  we  caa  in  no 
degree  measure  or  analyse,  and  of  wliich  we  need  not  be  directly 
eoDscious.  If  grace,  indeed,  be  iii  our  hearts,  we  shall  very  quickiy 
become  conscious  of  its  presence — by  its  fruits.  But  to  resolve  the 
work  of  grace,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  the  chief  means  of 
grace,  into  the  faith  of  the  receiver  powerfully  apprehending  Christ 
— i.e.,  by  a  conscious  mental  act  realising  his  own  acceptance  by 
Christ,  is  opeu  to  a  double  censure.  It  makes  grace,  in  truth,  not 
■  gift  of  God,  but  an  act  of  man  ;  and  it  singles  out  the  turning  of 
the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  self,  which  surely  is  not  uppermost  in 
the  believer's  thoughts  when  in  bis  highest  spiritual  state,  as  the 
one  measure  of  grace.  We  object,  then,  to  the  general  tone  of 
Mr.  Knott's  doctrine  upon  two  grounds.  It  impairs  the  truth  of 
the  influence  of  grace  itself;  and  of  the  various  fruits  of  grace 
it  makes  highest  and  first  that  which  really  should  come  lowest 
and  second. 

The  effects  of  this  erroneous  view  extend  at  once  to  Mr.  Knott's 
view  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  itself.  Take  the  following 
words  by  themselves,  and  few  would  ask  anything  more  in  the  way 
of  MDCession  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharistic  Presence.  "There  can 
be  no  question,"  says  Mr.  Knott,  "  but  tliat  to  voijtoj',  the  spiritual 
reality  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  wiiole 
trath  of  His  Person,  Body,  Soul,  and  Godhead.  The  doctrine  of 
Tnnsubstantietion  is  but  the  carnalisiiig  of  this  deep  spiritual  truth. 
The  Lord  is  the  Substance,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  sha- 
dows, and  as  it  were  '  accidents ;'  that  is,  they  are  simply  means  to 
the  spiritual  end  of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  to  present  Christ  to  the 
aooL  After  consecration,  remaining  physically  what  tliey  were  before 
it,  they  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  efficacy  to  present  the  Lord's 
Body  and  Btood  as  given  and  shed  tor  us,"  Most  true.  And  who, 
ill  the  English  Church,  asks  for  more  than  this,  if  it  be  taken  iu 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words?  But  tlien  mark  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  "  present."  And  mark,  also,  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Knott 
continues  bis  statement.  To  "  present,"  in  Mr.  Knott's  mind,  does 
not  mean  to  be  the  means  of  actual  vital  union  between  Christ  and 
the  soul — to  give  efl'ectually,  supposing  the  receiver  ca^a,U«  <iC  t«.- 
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ceiving.  It  means  notliing  more  tliaii  so  to  bring  before  the  receiver*! 
iniud  as  to  call  forth  there  a  vivid  spiritual  scnsatton.  The  bread 
and  wine,  Mr.  Enott  goes  on  to  say,  "3K,fyvrea,  on  which  the 
believer's  mind  does  not  rest,  but  through  whicli  it  passes  on  to  the 
realities  which  they  signify,  and  to  the  end  of  all,  which  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Hiiiiscir,  llie  True  Substance."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
compare  them  to  the  words  of  a  preacher,  as  though  the  modes  in 
which  Christ  is  presented  or  offered  by  the  sacrament  and  by  preach- 
ing respectively,  were  the  same  in  kind,  and  differed  only  in  degree. 
In  other  words,  he  simp!y  ignores  the  distinctive  character  which 
makea  a  sacrament  to  be  a  sncmment. 

Tiiere  is  much  the  same  kind  of  confusion  and  illogical  argument 
in  Mr.  Knott's  argument  about  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  We  can- 
not, he  says,  know  we  are  accepted  if  we  place  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  upon  anything  of  our  own  creation;  nay,  such  an  error 
is  mere  idolatry.  Most  true:  although  we  should  have  preferred 
to  wriie  "  we  cannot  be  accepted,"  ralher  than,  "  we  cannot  knoiO 
our  Bccpptance."  But  what  argument  can  possibly  he  grounded 
upon  this  against  the  doctrine  of  a  sacriSce  in  the  Eucharist  P  Does 
Mr.  Knott  mean  that  the  assertion  of  &  jiToptr  propitiatory  offering 
in  the  Eucharist  ia  a  mere  creation  of  human  speculation  ?  Wb 
think  with  him  that  it  is  so,  if  tlie  word  proper  be  intended  to 
express  any  literal  repetition  of  the  One  past  Sacrifice.  But  whe- 
ther this  be  ao  or  not  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistie 
sacrifice  is  the  very  point  in  dispute.  And  of  Mr,  Knott's  words, 
"reiteration,  filling  up,  exlension,"  liie  two  former  would  be  repu- 
diated, and  the  last  explained  into  something  harmless,  by  the  verf 
persons  he  is  condemning. 

We  gladly  recognise,  indeed,  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  a  more 
true  and  full  account  both  of  the  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  and  of 
grace  itself  in  geiieral.  We  read  in  a  later  page  that  "God  works 
in  us  by  the  secret  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  that  "  He 
inwardly  draiBs  us  to  a  resemblance  in  lieart  and  life  to  that  glory 
and  loveliness  which  He  presents  to  onr  minds."  And  in  p.  42  we 
find  a  very  true  account  of  the  "virtual  Presence"  everywhere  of 
the  Manhood  of  the  Lord ;  and  a  further  statement  that  "  this  vir 
lual  Presence  is  not  identical  with  the  sacramental  Presence  of  tha 
Lord,  nor  with  that  more  general  Presence  which  He  promises 
whenever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  nor 
that  Presence  whereby  He  is  with  His  Church  always  unto  thi 
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of  the  world,  nor  with  tliat  whereby  His  Word  preached  presents 
Him,  nor  with  that  whereby  He  dwells  in  our  heurts  by  faith :"  and 
that  "all  these  are  modes  of  His  Presence  of  a  more  special  kind 
than  the  former  virtual  Presence ;  and  one  may  distinguisli  them 
from  it,  without  attempting  to  discriminate  tliem  more  particularly 
from  one  another,  by  saying  generally  that  in  uU  these  kinds  of  His 
Presence  the  Lord  is  present  by  ihe  special  power  and  operation  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghosl."  Taken  apart,  then,  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
book,  and  putting  our  own  meaning  upon  Mr.  Knott's  words,  his 
purely  doctrinal  stalemeiits  about  the  Presence  might  be  made  to 
harmonise,  as  far  as  we  see,  with  the  views  we  should  ourselves  hold 
to  be  those  of  the  English  Church ;  altiiough  we  would  do  so  with- 
out excluding  olliera  who  hold  more  thuu  we  ourselves  do.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  lack  of  precision  about  theiD,  and  a  safe  conGiiing  of 
censure  to  extreme  doctrines  which  really  all  alike  condemn.  And 
there  is  an  equivocal  ambiguity  of  phrase  in  the  way  in  which  lliey 
ve  stated,  which  leaves  an  uncertain  vagueness  about  tliem.  But 
least  we  fancy  we  might  pick  out  words  tolerably  expressive 
of  orthodoxy.  Our  great  complaint  if,  that  the  whole  stress  of 
Mr.  Knott's  teacliing  is  thrown  upon  the  one  subjective  side  of 
nun's  OWR  spiritual  feelings,  and  of  them,  upon  the  one  feeling 
ibore  others  of  personal  acceptance ;  and  that  the  gift  of  grace  in 
e  sacrament  is  made  subordinate  to,  if  not  resolved  into,  these 
subjective  states  of  the  man  himself. 


V    H<i 


CAN   WE  BELIEVE  IN   MIRACLES'? 


How  can  I  possibly  believe  in  a  miracle  in  past  time,  when,  in 
eonuDon  with  all  reasonable  men,  I  should  unhesitatingly  disbelieve 
a  miracle  now  ?  We  need  not  complicate  the  matter  by  adding 
Uie  questions  abont  ecclesiastical  miracltfs,  or  (still  less)  about  such 
W  occur  in  profane  history,  although  the  answer  to  the  general 
question  must  needs  provide  for,  or  harmonise  with,  tlie  answer  to 
tbeae  also:  as  Mr.  Warington's  certainly  does.  But  limiting  our- 
selves to  Scripture  miracles,  the  question  we  have  started  with  is  no 
doubt  one  that  is  pressing  hard  upon  many  a  mind  at  the  present 

I  *  "  Cm  »  Believe  in  MiHcleaF"     Hy  George  Wiriiigtuii,  Cikiui  Cullege,  C(ni> 
II  Anthorof'The  Week  of  Creation,"  Sic.    (Ctirutiin  Eridence  CJiiimitleis 
t&P.(lK.)    (JMrdiflK,  M>rcb  e,  1B72. 
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time.     Mr.  Wanngton's  reply  to  it  is  (as,  indeed,  it  ouglit  to  be' 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  other  and  able  thinkers,  who 
have  written  in  defence  of  the  failli.     But  the  argument  has  seldom 
been  put  in  so  compact,  complete,  and  conclusive  a  form,  or  rea- 
soned out  with  such  scrupulous  care  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
indisputable  premisses,  and  to  assume  not  one  iota  beyond  what  the 
most  rigorous  opponent  cannot   possibly  Iielp  admitting.     Briefly 
that  reply  is,  that,  given  the  same  conditions,  purpose,  character, 
and  evidence,  with  Scriptural  miracles,  and,  all  reasonable  meU; 
so  far  from  refusing  to  believe  a  miracle  now,  would  undonbtedl; 
believe  it.     Dean    Ljall,  fur   example,  lias   stated   this   argumeal 
forcibly  in  a  supposed  case  about  Queen  Elizabeth.   Scripture  mi 
tics  are  not  purposeless,  or  isolated,  or  grotesque  marvels.     Thej 
are  parts  of  a  great  scheme  of  revelation  of  religious  truth,  wbich 
is  in  itself  credible ;  and  they  purport  to  be  the  work  of  One  Whose 
agency  in  producing  them  is  only  analogous  in  kind,  though  not  in       | 
degree,  in  the  case  of  moat  although  not  all  miracles,  to  tbe  agency  ^i 
of  man  himself,  in  the  combining  and  directing  of  natural  forces^H 
nay  more,  Who,  if  He  exists  {and  His  existence  is  part  of  the  al-  ^^ 
leged  mirocle  itself,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimatin 
its  A  priori  credibility),  is  as  capable  of  directing  His  work  in  n 
ture  in  one  direction  at  one  time,  as  He  is  of  doing  so  ordinarily  in 
another.     Believe  in  God,  and  there  is  no  further  antecedent  diffi- 
culty about   Scripture  miracles.     And,  therefore,  take  the  whole 
case  of  Scripture  miracles  together,  and  a  clear  stage  is  left  for  that 
which  is  their  proper  proof — viz.,  testimony.     For  Mr.  Warington'a 
argument  is  strictly  a  preliminary  one.     He  does  not  aim  at  prov- 
ing that  the  miracles  actually  happened,  but  that,  upon  the  pro- 
foundest  and  widest  shewing  of  human  reason  and  knowledge,  they 
might  have  happened.     And  thus  he  leaves  the  field  clear  for  the 
historical  pronf  that  they  did. 

Tlie  answer  to  Hume's  well-known  paradox  strikes  us  as  put  ii 
Ihe  clearest  and  most  convincing  way  we  have  ever  chanced  to  see> 
And  there  are  also  one  or  two  ingenious  cases  of  Scripture  eiegesis 
incidentally  introduced — e.  g.,  in  relation  to  the  miracle  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still,  and  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Jonah. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  we  fear,  to  accept  Mr.  Warington's  inte: 
pretation  of  the  former  (hardly  that  of  the  latter)  case, — since  the 
third  of  the  words  applied,  as  he  correctly  says,  to  the  sun,  means 
in  the   otHj  other  passage  where  it  is  applied  to  the  sun  ( 
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in  Gen.  xt.)  not  to  continue  in  the  heavens,  but  to  set.  And 
Mr.  Warington's  idea  is,  that  the  miracle  was  one,  not  of  prolonged 
light,  but  of  prolonged  darkness,  caused  probably  by  clouds. 

One  general  remark,  however,  ve  liave  to  make,  upon  a  part  of 
Mr.  Warington's  case.  And  tlie  attempts  at  explaining  the  two 
miracles  just  referred  to  are  cases  in  point.  His  language,  at  first 
•iglit,  seems  to  limit  the  power  of  God  in  working  miracles,  or  rallier 
in  working  such  miracles  as  can  be  h  priori  believed,  to  the  mere 
superadding  of  a  special  supernatural  cause  to  natural  causes;  in- 
somuch that  a  miracle,  in  wliich  "  some  force  or  matter  known  to 
be  at  work  couid  be  shewn  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
properties  universally  valid  for  it  elsewhere,"  would  be  simply  in- 
credible, be  the  evidence  what  it  might.  And  this  language  looks, 
at  first  sight,  as  though  it  restricted  miraculous  agency  to  the  simple 
collocation  supernatu rally  brought  about  of  natural  forces,  together 
with  an  additional  force  indeed,  but  one  not  iiiterferiiig  nilh  or 
SDspending  the  ordinary  action  of  the  natural  agents  involved  in  it. 
Yet  one  does  not  see  why  it  should  be  incredible  that  God,  whose 
continual  power  keeps  these  natural  forces  in  being  at  all,  should 
T  once  suspend,  or  oven  reverse  their  action.  No  doubt  the 
agency  of  man  in  putting  together  unchanged  natural  agents  in 
certain  collocations,  and  thereby  producing  such  marvels  as  the 
tel^raph  or  the  steam-engine,  is  analogous  to  a  very  large  part  of 
God's  dealings  in  providence,  or  at  the  least  helps  us  greatly  to  the 
comprehension  and  acceptance  of  tltose  dealings.  But  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  Umit  our  conception  of  them,  and  lie  it  dowu  to  such 
narrow  boundaries.  Mr,  Waringtoii,  however,  probably  means  no 
more  than  lliis — that  if,  apart  from  a  supernatural  force  holding  it 
back,  we  were  required  to  believe  that  a  natural  agent  acting  by 
Utelf\iai\  acted  exactly  contrary  to  its  well-known  ordinary  proper- 
lies,  then  such  a  statement  would  be  incredible :  as  certainly  it 
would.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  appear  indications  in 
the  volume  of  a  wish  and  endeavour  to  explain  all  particular 
miracles  as  simply  results  of  the  collocation  of  unchanged  natural 
agents,  together  with  an  additional  supernatural  force,  bringing 
about  such  collocation,  but  no  more.  And  if  we  are  right  in  this 
•Dpposilion,  then  it  must  be  s.iid  that  this  is  a  weak  puint  in 
■  book  otherwise  and  as  a  whole  of  singular  power,  and  of  as  re- 
markable fairness, 
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ON  MIRACLES  ^ 

Thb  (jaestion  of  tlie   antecedent  probability  of  miracles 
largely  dejiendent  upon  llie  mode  in  wliich  it  is  stated.     An  isolated 
prodigy,  professing  no  purpose,  leading  to  no  results,  connected 
with  no  doctrine,  in  a  word,  nt  once  {to  our  view)  unaccountable 
and  useless,  presents  itself  to  tlie  spectator  burdened  with  a  marked^: 
and  lieavy  veigbt  of  improbability.     The  presnmption  is  in  sach^| 
a  case  immense,  that  the  miracle  (so  to  call  it)  is  only  so  relatively^ 
to  our  own  ignorance;  and  fliat  tlie  facts  are  either  not  correctly 
observed,  or,  if  they  are,  are  instances  of  some  yet  unknown  law, 
and  therefore  in  truth  no  miracle  at  all.    The  probabilities  of  a  cas^ 
however,  must  in  fairness  be  judged  upon  the  whole  statement  of^J 
that  case.  And  upon  the  religious  hypothesis,  miracles  assume  a  verj^J 
different  asjiect.     In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  a  vivid 
faith  the  expeclation  of  miracles  would  he  not  only  natural,  but 
even  lively  enough  to  be  almost  embarrassing,  were  it  not  checked 
and  sobered  both  by  the  nature  of  the  religion  believed,  and  by  the 
esperience  which  ia   diffused  as  the  result  of  extensive  scientific 
knowledge,  and  by  tlie  very  evidential  purpose  itself  of  miracles, 
which  would  be  defeated  by  frequency.     A  miracle,  given  as  lh« 
credential  of  a  revelation,  comes  with  an  adequate  cause  and  a  suf- 
ficient  motive,  and  clashes  with  instinct  and  prejudice,  no  doubt,      , 
but  with  no  intellectual  Grst  principle  that  will  bear  examinntion^H 
If  there  is  a  supcrnaturnl  world,  wherewith  we  have,  or  may  have;" 
to  do, — if  there  is  a  personal  God,  distinct  from,  but  oniiiipatent 
over  His  own  creation, — if  there  is  occasion  and  need  for  specialBJ 
communications  from   God  to  man, — then   there  can   be   no    more 
room  for  wonder  that  the  personal  will  of  God  should,  on  occasion, 
like  the  personal  will  of  men,  mnnifest  itself,  from  time  to  time,  bi^| 
a  special  power,  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; — 
then  there  can  be  no   contradiction,  in  a  miracle,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  the  larger  and  truer  sense  of  the  word,  for  nature  in  that 
sense  includes  the  supernatural; — then  transcendentalism,  which 

'  "  Eiglit  Leclures  on  Miracles,  preached  before  llie  UniserBiljr  of  Oxford  in  Ihe 
year  hdccclxv.  on  the  Kounilntiuu  of  Uie  IiIe  Rer.  John  liimplon,  M.A.,  Canoa 
of  Sdiihury."  By  J.  B.  MoiUy,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Old  Shoieham,  tile  Fellow  at 
MigJiicn  Collrgc.     (Riiiiigloiit.)      Qaardia",  Jan.  2>,  lS(i6. 
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'  true  in  that  it  recognises  a  liiglier  side  to  the  Divine  Person- 
ty,  must  leave  room,  nevertheless,  for  the  possibility  of  personal 
actions  in  Him  wlio  is  atiil  personal;  —  then  there  is  a  reason 
for  expecting  rairncles  at  given  times  and  in  rerereiice  to  some 
sets  of  circumstances,  for  the  Invisible  God  fitly  makes  His  pre- 
Bence  evident  by  visible  signs,  anil  the  message  which  He  sends 
is  a  sufficiently  weighty  message  to  justify  and  explain  such  signs, 
whilst  in  its  very  nature  it  requires  them; — then,  lastly,  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  to  miracles  becomes,  or  may  become,  the  testi- 
mony, not  of  enthusiasts  projecting  their  own  unsifted  fancies  into 
imaginary  reality,  but  of  sober  and  rational  people  observing  facts 
upon  a  reasonable  theory.  The  man  who  fei'ls  that  God  is  close 
beside  him,  hidden  only  by  a  thin  veil  from  his  sight,  and  standing 
to  him  moreover  in  the  closest  of  moral  relations,  will  be  more 
apt  to  believe  too  many  miracles,  and  too  easily,  than  to  be  scep- 
tical about  them. 

Of  course,  such  a  view  as  this  requires  to  be  cleared  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  vicious  circle  —  an  inferring  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supernatural  Person  from  supernatural  acts,  whicli 
acts  themselves  are  only  credible  upon  the  assumption  of  a  super- 
oattiral  Person  already  made.  But  this,  even  if  true,  would  merely 
shift  the  position  of  mir.icles  as  a  religious  evidence.  It  would 
make  them  come  in,  upon  the  assumption  of  natural  religion,  as 
evidence,  not  of  the  being  of  God,  but  of  His  communications 
to  man.  They  would  be  an  answer  to  the  Deist,  not  to  the  Atheist. 
And  this  is,  in  effect,  Mr.  Mozley's  reply  in  the  volume  we  have 
to  notice,  when  he  argues,  and  argues  conclusively,  that  we  believe 
in  the  Personality  of  God  upon  other  grounds  than  miracles,  and  so 
believing,  come  to  the  question  of  miracles  on  the  ground  of  such 
belief  already  established.  But  even  apart  from  this,  the  antecedent 
probability  of  miracles  must  in  fairnei^s  be  discussed  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  what  miracles  profess  lo  be,  not  u|)on  that  of  iheir  being 
vhat  ihcy  do  not  profess  to  be.  Tiie  abstract  question  must  relate 
to  miracles  on  the  religious  hvpolhesis,  not  the  atlieisticai.  The 
•ceptic  has  no  right  to  f.isten  upon  believers  a  ditUculty  of  his  own 
nakiog  by  assuming  his  own  case.  Moreover,  the  moral  element 
in  the  argument  of  miracles  has  yet  lo  bo  taken  iTito  considera- 
tion. And  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  upon  wlncli  Mr.  Motley 
hai  also,  and  rightly,  dwelt.  That  a  given  series  of  mirjcles  is 
blended  with  a  revelation  which  forms  the  corner-stone  of  a  mar- 
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vellous  mornl  regenerntion  of  mankind,  wliicli  calls  into  living  ac- 
tivity tlie  deepest  principles  of  human  nature  previously  distorted  or 
obscured,  wiiicli  has  set  the  whole  philosopliy  of  man  upon  a  new 
and  profound  basis,  is  surely  a  most  important  element  in  estimating 
the  probability  of  miracles  themselves.  The  nature  of  the  message 
reacts  upon  the  credibility  of  the  messenger.  Such  a  message,  as  it 
could  not  have  come  from  any  other  than  God,  ao  is  at  least  worthy 
of  a  special  Divine  ambassador  equipped  with  singular  and  Divine 
credentials. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Mozley's  lectures  turns  mainly  upon  the  promi- 
nence given  by  them  to  this  fair  and   true  view   of  miracles  as 
Christian  evidences.     Miracles  as  required  by  o  revelation  for  its 
appropriate  and  indispensable  and  reasonable  credential, — as  natural 
when  lielit  to  be  the  medium  of  commuiiicatioii  between  a  super- 
natural world  and  mankind, — as  the  acts  of  a  Divine  Person,  no^_ 
contradicting  natural  laws  by  anything  approaching  even  most  <!iBJ| 
tantly  to  tlie  nature  of  a  logical  contradiction,  but  simply  counter- 
acting them  in  particular  cases  just  as  a  man  counteracts  the  law  of 
gravity  by  the  act  of  liis  will  in  hftiiig  his  foot, — as  inconceivable 
again  only  in  the  same  manner  in  nhich  all  physical  facts  ai^H 
inconceivable — viz.,  in  the  mode  of  their  production,  not  in  the 
thing  done  itself; — such  is  the  aspect  of  miracles,  under  which 
Mr.  Moaley  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  antecedent  presumptions 
for  or  against  them.     He  does  not  discuss  their  evidential  value 
when  once  established,  except  indirectly  and  incidentally;  neither 
does  he  deal  with  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  historical  evideno^H 
h potteriori  to  their  actual  occurrence;  but  with  that  which  (as  he 
truly  states)  the  present  current  of  men's  thoughts  chiefly  impugns,^ 
their  antecedent  probability.    Taken  as  evidence  of  a  revelation,  an^H 
as  professing  to  be  acts  of  a  Personal  God  conveying  or  sealing  that 
revelation,  are  we  precluded  from  accepting  them,  prior  to  any  inr^— 
quiry  into  actual  testimony,  by  the  results  of  physical  science,  l>J^| 
historical  experience  according  to  its  true  rationale,  by  fitting  con- 
ceptions of  tiie  attributes  of  God,  by  any  inherent  impossibility  of 
adequate  testimony  for  that  which  miracles  are,  by  the  existence 
of  false  miracles  ?     Such  are  the  questions  wliich  Mr,  Mozlej  an 
sners  in  a  closely  and  powerfully  reasoned  series  of  argumentati? 
discourses. 

There  is  no  particular  order  of  connection  between  the  several 
ecturcf.     Each  of  them  is  a  whole  by  itself,  and  discusses  one 
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special  class  of  adverse  presumptions.  Witliout  attempting  to  an- 
aljfse  the  entire  boolc,  we  may,  perhaps,  best  convey  an  idea  of  its 
contents  and  of  its  merits  by  confining  ourselves  to  one  or  two  of 
the  essays  which  compose  it. 

The  second  of  tlie  lectures,  taken  with  the  dissection  of  Mr.  Mill's 
views  contained  in  the  notes,  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  fallacies  on  the  subject.  It  deals  with  the  "  inductive 
principle,"  ot  the  "  order  of  nature,"  or  whatever  other  words 
will  fitly  describe  the  view  which  made  such  sad  havoc  with  Pro- 
fessor Baden  Powell's  faith:  and  in  doing  so,  is  led,  of  course, 
to  Analyse  the  nature  of  induction,  and  to  traverse  the  ground 
already  covered  by  Mr.  Mill's  logical  speculations.  Now  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  understand  how  the  widest  and  the  profoundcst  dis- 
covery of  the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  taw  (so  to  call  it)  over 
physical  phenomena  can  exclude  a  miracle  a  priori  from  being 
posaible;  unless — what  no  one  can  pretend — it  could  elevate  such 
law  to  the  nature  of  a  self-evident  axiom  of  the  reason.  So  far 
Mr.  Mozley's  answer,  expressed  ntid  backed  by  a  happy  quotation 
from  David  Hume,  is  conclusive.  To  suppose  that  the  sun  will  not 
rise  to-morrow,  or  will  rise  later  than  it  should,  or  will  in  any 
way  vary  from  precedent,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  inconceiv- 
able, in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  two  and  two  will 
then  be  found  to  make  five.  All  the  result  of  a  widely -ex  tended 
knowledge  of  physical  law  amounts  to  this  and  no  more, — that  we 
anhnitatingly  expect  the  same  phenomena  under  the  same  cir- 
camstances;  unleM  we  have  reason  to  expect  nlso  the  addition  of 
a  new  causal  fact,  or  in  other  words  that  the  circumstances  will 
uot  be  really  the  same;  and  ihen  we  shall  expect  a  variation  in 
the  phenomena.  Now  a  miracle  presents  that  additional  causal 
fact,  in  the  action  of  God,  working  special  signs  for  a  special 
purpose.  Mr.  Mozley  has  brought  out  with  great  force  the  real 
import  of  the  inductive  principle — that  it  consists  of  the  double 
process,  first  of  observing  what  hat  been  the  case,  and  then  of 
Inping  by  an  instinctive  but  not  a  reasoning  impulse,  to  the  as- 
stmiption  that  the  same  icill  be  the  case.  And  he  exposes  power- 
fully Mr.  Mill's  fallacious  investing  of  the  latter  step  with  the 
cUaractn  of  necessary  truth.  He  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
detiched  his  argument,  as  he  surely  might  have  done,  by  pointing 
OBt  that  the  same  inductive  principle  or  order  of  nature  actually 
leaves  room  for  miracles,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  eiL\i^tt.  t&m- 
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gIps;   inasmucli  as  tlie  very  same  principle,  which  expects  similar 
results  under  similar  circumstances,  expects  also,  by  the  very  force 
of  the  terms,   different  results  under  diS'ereiit  circumstances.     If 
there  is  a  case  for  Divine  interference,  then   there   is   reason  to 
expect  the  presence  of  a  new  cause,  and  therefore  the  occurrence^ 
of  a  new  result.     All  that  is  necessary  to  be  shewn  in  order  to" 
the  argument  is  simply,  that  we  have  no  right  to  mean  by  a  law 
of  nature,  more  than  a  certain   unvarying  sequence,  as  a  matterA 
of  f»ct,   oE    particular  phenomena,  wliicli    we    expect  to  recur   ao 
long  as  circumstances  are  unchanged,   but  with  respect  to  which 
circumstances  ma^  change  for  auglit  we  know, — it  would  shock  no 
principle  of  our  reason  whatever  if  they  did, — and  then  they  wouid^ 
not  recur. 

Mr.  Mozley's  argument,  then,  is,  that  the  expectation  of  thii 
sameness  of  nature  is  an  instinct,  not  a  law,  which  does  not  render 
a  variation  in  that  sameness  impossible,  but  only  prevents  us  from 
looking  for  it  unlegs  ve  have  reason  to  do  so:  an  expectation  which^ 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  admission  of  the  existence  and  ac- 
tivily  from  time  to  time  of  the  personal  will  and  action  of  men,  pro- 
ducing  a  variation  in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  course  of  fl 
nature,  and  which  is  therefore  equally  consistent  with  a  like  per- 
sonal will  and  action  of  God.  The  argument  is  unanswerable.  Yet 
Mr.  Mozley  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  made  enough  of  the  real 
force  of  the  presumption,  against  the  necessary  nature  of  which  he 
BO  ably  contends.  He  calls  it  an  unreasoning  instinct,  and  dwells 
upon  its  being  common  to  brutes  as  well  as  men.  May  it  not 
said  to  be  a  principle  of  reason,  that  like  causes  have  like  effects? 
— And  if  so,  then  the  presumption  in  question  will  run  thus — that' 
if  the  antecedents  remain  the  same,  then  the  consequents  in  the 
cases  of  all  natural  phenomena  will  remain  the  same  likewise.  And 
so  staled,  that  presumption  will  naturally  be,  as  it  actually  hasj 
been,  enormously  increaseil  by  every  additional  step  of  discovery^ 
widening  the  circle  of  observed  orderly  sequence  in  nature.  Wa 
shall  tlieii  reasonably  believe,  wiih  Mr,  Mill,  that  things  wilt  hn  as"' 
they  kave  leen,  with  only  the  important  addition — unless  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  change.  H 

Mr.  Mozley  assumes  also, — he  has  a  perfect  right  to  assume  it,  as 
belonging  to  a  diiferent  topic  from  his  own, — the  freedom  of  man's 
personal  actions.     Ilis  "order  of  nature"  is  confined  to  physical  J 
nature,  and  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  alleged  statistical  aujfl 
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other  fetters  which  some  have  attempted  to  fasten  upon  bnman 
actions.  Yet,  of  course,  if  human  freedom  were  indeed  only  a 
semblance  of  freedom,  which  wears  tlie  appearance  of  freedom  from 
law  merely  as  the  weather  wears  it — viz.,  through  our  own  unavoid- 
able ignorance  of  the  antecedents  of  each  case,  then  Divine  freedom 
likewise  loses  its  one  impregnable  proof,  tbat  derived  from  our 
consciousness  of  our  own  freedom;  and  with  the  iraposaibilily  of 
jXHvine  freedom,  miracles,  which  are  the  personal  actions  of  God, 
would  become  impossible  as  well.  But  this  belongs  rather  to  the 
Tbeistic  argument,  founded  upon  the  absolute  perfections  of  God. 
It  assumes  a  miracle  to  be  impossible,  because  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  must  needs  be  the  unchangeable  development  and  fixed  course 
of  an  absolutely  perfect  chain  of  causation.  And  Mr.  Mozley  doea 
not  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  length  and  in  detail. 

The  third  lecture  is  one  of  great  value  likewise.  It  deals  with 
the  influence  of  imag:ination  on  belief.  Mr.  Mozley  thinks,  with 
eonsiderable  reason,  that  among  the  f^peci.il  causes  of  disbelief  in  the 
supernatural  at  present  prevailing,  the  historicii  imagination  must 
count  as  one  of  the  most  imwerful.  Undoubtedly  men  do  realise 
hiatorjr  now,  in  a  way  strangely  yet  undeniably  and  immeasurably 
more  rivid  than  our  forefathers  ever  dreamed  of,  Iliatoriaiis  used 
to  write,  and  men  in  general  used  to  think,  of  past  generations 

if  men,  as  it  thej  had  been,  not  flesh  and  blood  actuated  by 
the  real  and  complicaled  forces  that  do  act  upon  flesh  and  blood, 
but  like  figures  painted  on  a  atnge  scene,  that  have  but  one  super- 
ficial attitude,  which  is  the  same  and  no  more  let  the  spectator  place 
himself  where  he  will.  Things  now  are  unsjieakably  altered,  and  we 
deal  with  the  [last  with  a  vivid  reproduction  of  it,  so  far  aa  our 
(ources  of  knowledge  go,  as  it  really  w»s.  Now  obviously  the  faU 
laojr  is  a  ready  one,  that  infers  from  reasonable  unbelief  in  the 
supernatural  now  (so  far  as  it  u  reasonable]  a  like  reasonable  unbelief 
in  the  supcmalurd  (Aen.  M.  Reiian,  for  instance,  among  other 
eauKs  of  his  nnbelief,  has  literally  been  moved  most  powerfully 
by  that  which  in  a  believer  would  kindle  the  warmest  emotions  of 
a  living  faith.  The  actual  scenes  of  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  have 
lent  BDch  vitality  to  his  own  anti-supernatural  radoitafe  of  thai 
life,  aa  to  cru«li  out  his  belief  in  its  being  supernatural  at  all.  And 
in  the  same  way  it  is  a  real  temptation  to  unbelief,  when  ordinary 

<ea  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  our  Lord  witliout  any 
deliberate  reference  to  the  standard  of  their  own  ordiimrj  ^icactic&l 
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beliefs,  tiBpppn   to  be  brought  (o  realise  (o  themselves  the  acluNl 

and  mnterifll  circumstances  of  that  which,  while  it  was  a  doctrine 
only,  remainpcl  in  their  minds  unrealised  and  therefore  believed  (if 
such  an  attitude  of  mind  can  be  called  belief).     Mr.  Mozley  truly 
points  out,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  book, 
that  all  this  is  in  truth  a  fallacy  of  the  imagination.     It  does  not 
follow,  that  because  we  do  not  expect  miracles  now,  therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  believe  in  them  then,  when  they  profess  to  hav^B 
been  wrought.      It  only  seems  to  follow,  because  we  transfer  in 
imagination  our  canons  of  belief  for  present  events  to  circumstances 
which  professedly  difered  from  present  events.     Disbelief  in  a  mi^ 
racle   now  may  indeed  well  be  groundless.     There  may  be  cases 
in  which  we  ought  to  believe  it.     But  even  if  it  be  not,  we  have 
no  right  to  exclude  important  and  material  characteristics  from  th«W 
circumstances  under  which  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  described 
as  having  been  wrought,  upon  the  mere  ground  that  those  charac- 
teristics do  not  form  part  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  judgsfl 
of  what  is  present.     Yet  no  fallacy  certainly  operates  more  forcibly 
in  the  matter  than  the  thought,  that  people  don't  believe  miracles ^ 
now,  and  that  their  unbelief  is  the  result  of  a  cultivated  reason,fl 
and,  therefore,  why  believe  those  of  past  time?    A  large  and  increas- 
ing  portion   of  Scripture   narrative    has  been  referred,  not   alto- 
gether untruly,  to  human  causes.     History  has  been  analysed,  and 
a  rationale  q{  titnXs  conslructed  upon  principles  not  snpeniatural.  J 
And  men  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  history  then  is,  after  all,  only  " 
what  history  is  now,  save  that  we  do  not  so  plainly  see  its  real 
springs  and  causes.     Now,  certainly,  if  the  attempt  to  elaborate  thefl 
human  side  of  the  Bible  has  been  of  late  largely  made,  and  with  the 
good  result  on  the  whole  of  making  Bible  history  more  vividly  real 
to  us,  the  attempt  on  the  other  hand  to  eliminate  the  continuous 
supernatural  element  blended  throughout  with  the  texture  and  with 
every  detail  of  that  history  lias  been  an  equally  signal  failure.     And 
they,  therefore,  who  would  deal  with  Bible  history  as  with  any  other 
history,   if  they  do  so  unconsciously,  are  simply  c-arried  away  by 
a  fiction  of  their  imagination,  assuming  things  to  be  like  tliat  ars 
really  mdike ;  if  consciously,  are  omitting  the  most  material  feature 
in  the  whole  case  which  they  profess  to  criticise. 

We  cannot  go  through  tlie  otlier  lectures  in  detail.  That  which 
deals  with  "testimony"  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  powerful: 
that  upon  "  false  miracles,"  as  perhaps  the  least  so.     Tlie  latt«r 
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■n  apt  instance  of  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  a  favourite  one 
witli  Mr.  Mozley.  He  loves  to  deal  nith  argitmetits  as  if  Ihey  vere 
plijEicat  forces  or  mathematical  quantities.  Tliere  is  so  much  pro- 
bability oiie  way,  30  much  the  other :  subtract,  and  yield  to  the 
difference.  An  argument  has  a  certain  weight,  but  counter  con- 
siderations make  it  nugatory  in  certain  cases :  in  other  cases,  the 
nrguuient  remains  as  it  was.  Surely  it  might  sometimes  be  an- 
swered, that  if  a  line  of  reasoniiig  is  proved  to  be  inconclusive  in 
lliia  or  that  case,  it  loses  its  force  in  ail  cases,  until  a  difference  is 
esi&blidiied,  affecting  the  rciisontiig,  between  the  specified  cases  and 
others.  Now,  the  difficulty  about  false  miracles  is,  we  suppose, 
this — that  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  establishes  both 
Scripture  miracles  and  ecclesiastical  ones,  but  the  latter  are  false, 
therefore  liiat  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  is  worthless  (o  esta- 
blish the  former  also.  To  this  there  are  obviously  two  answers 
possible :  either  that  ecclesiastical  miracles  are  true,  or  that  the 
nature  of  Scripture  miracles,  with  the  evidence  for  them,  one  or 
both,  differs  from  the  nature  and  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  ones. 
Tlie  subject  of  Mr.  Mozlcy's  work  confines  him  of  course  to  the 
consideration  of  the  different  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  miracles 
ill  themselves.  Whether  ecclesiastical  miracles  be  false  or  true,  and 
antecedently  to  any  comparison  of  evidence.  Scripture  miracles  are 
in  themselves  of  a  distinct  character  from  alt  others,  and  are  re- 
lieved accordingly  from  tlie  burden  of  many  and  heavy  presumptions 
which  tie  against  the  ecclesiastical  class.  There  may  be,  theu  (let 
it  he  allowed  for  argument's  salie),  au  equal  quantity  of  evidence 
for  each  class,  but  it  encounters  different  amounts  of  counter  argu- 
tnmt,  and  therefore  may  be  valid  in  the  one  case,  even  if  invalid 
ill  the  other.  Now,  in  the  parlicular  case  this  statement  appears 
to  be  sound  and  just.  Of  course,  we  reserve  the  furtlier  plea,  tliat 
tome  ecclesiastical  miracles  are  true.  But  tliis  apart,  it  is  quite 
poesible  to  make  out  a  sufficient  case  for  believing  the  one  without 
bebeving  the  otiier  class.  Only,  it  does  nut  go  home  to  our  minds 
mtke  it  a  case  of  different  quantities.  We  should  prefer  to 
MV,  that  it  is  only  the  very  strongest  and  profoundest  of  i  prion 
difficulties  that  can  outweigh  really  well-sifted  testimony;  and 
that  the  difference  made  by  the  built  of  such  considerations  aa 
Mr.  Mialey  urges  is  not  one  in  the  argumentative  ground  of 
belief,  but  in  the  easiness  or  tiie  reverse  whcreniili  we  are  able  to 
accrpt   that  belief.      Give   us  good  evidence,  nnd  wa  iVxuiAi  Xyt 
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bound    to   accept    ecclesiastical    miracles   in    spite  of  these 
sideratious.      Tlieir    absence,   therefore,    in    the    case    of   Scri}: 
ture    miracle.*,   onl^   maites    room   for   the    full   weight    of    iheW 
evidence  in   our  imaginations,  and   makes  it  less  difficult  to   be- 
lieve them.  I 
Both  in  tiiis,  however,  and  in  the  other  lectures,  what  we  have 
said  amounts  to  httle  more  than  a  criticism  u])on  the  method  of  j 
stating  the  argument,  ratlier  tlian  upon  the  argument  itself.     0£ 
tlie  lectures  as  a  whole,  hard  and  able  ratiocination  is  the   cliie 
character istic.     In  each,  Mr.  Mozley's  work  will   be   found  to  be 
DS  close  in  the  texture  of  its  reasoning  as  if  it  were  a  veritahla 
piece  of  machinery.     Each   link,  draws   the   reader   on   with   un-J 
relenting  power,  until   llie   conclusion   is   reached.      Rhetoric,  or ' 
what  is  called  eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  arrive  at.      But  ^ 
as  dealing  conclusively,  and  with  a  masterly  grasp  of  the  bcar-^| 
ings   of  the   argument,   with   the   great   problem   of  the   day   in  ^* 
one  of  the  most  obvious   of  its   aspects, — with   the   temper  that 
denies   the   supernatural,   and   therefore   holds  miracles  upon   ra- 
tional grounds  inconceivable, — the  book  is  a  specimen  of  reason- 
ing worlliy  of  the  University  btfore  which   it  was  preached,  and 
of  the  pretiige   of  the  foundation    whose   name   it   bears.      We 
have  had   prosy  Bampton  Lectures,  and  we  have  had  some  that 
were    very  good  sermons  and    nothing   more,    and    we    have    had 
also  a  fair  proportion,  under   ibe  circumstances,  of  original  and 
profound   works,  which   will  take   their    place    out  of  the    official 
series   that   lives   on   college  book-shelves,  and  which   belong   to 
our   theological   literature.     The   narrown  ess  of  its   subject  is  the 
only  drawbnck  to  our  reckoning  this  work  among  the  latter  cbss. 
And  yet  that  narrowness  is  not  such    but   that  it  is  in   contact 
with  many  broad  and  profound  subjects.     The  logician  may  learn 
by  it  something  of  induction,  and  the  Church  historian  may  find 
rules  and  measures  to  lielp  him  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles, and  the  speculator  in  Theistic  subjects  may  gather  much  to   ^j 
adjust  his  thoughts  upon  the  relation  of  God  to  physical  nature;  fl^ 
while  upon  the  proper  aim  of  the  book  itself,  its  argument  is,  not  ^^ 
perhaps  one  to  be  popular,  but  possessed  in  no  small  degree  of  tliat 
which  is  the  special  merit  of  an  argument,  conclusiveness. 
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Dr.  Wabd  (as  we  presume  he  would  deaire  to  be  designated) 
aims  at  rivalling  mediEcval  scliojaslics,  or  the  Jesuits  of  the  Suarez 
order.  A  Summa  adapted  to  modern  limes,  and  nothing  less,  would 
appear  to  satisfy  him.  As  honest  reviewers,  we  regret  to  feel  ob- 
liged to  express  our  opinion,  that,  in  spite  of  his  marvellous  clever- 
ness, lie  does  not  possess  either  the  metaphysical  acumen  to  grapple 
with  such  subjects,  or  the  clearness  of  thought  which  could  make 
bis  views  teil  ujion  others,  or  (will  he  forgive  our  saying  ao  out- 
rigiil?)  liie  power  of  expressing  thera  in  lucid  or  vigorous  English. 
Tiie  task  is  reully  a  painful  one,  of  following  his  meaning  through 
iLe  involved  verbiage  in  which  it  is  too  often  hidden.  And  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  liis  craft,  when  that 
Usk  is  accomplished.  Butler  indeed,  and  Aristotle,  and  Dr.  New- 
man's nnli-ltiOmanist  writing)',  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  what 
ia  valuable  in  the  book.  Dr.  Ward  has  added  from  his  own  stores 
1  considerable  utnount  of  sensible  and  mostly  auund  disquisition 
about  the  pnnciplES  of  elliics,  diluted  over  a  great  number  of  pages, 
and  varied  with  a  great  deal  of  discurMve  talk,  cliieHy  directed 
igftitist  "  Protestants."  Very  much  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  we 
must  fairly  say,  is  made  up  of  a  metapiiysical  speculation  very 
Eeeblj  conducted,  and  of  elaborate  quotations  from  authorised 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  intended  to  prove  tlie  orthodoxy  of 
Dr.  Ward's  scntimenta. 

Apart  from  its  philosophy,  there  are  some  polemical  statements  in 
the  book,  which,  we  must  plainly  siiy,  would  be  offensive  were  they 
not  absurd.  Dr.  Wurd  appears  to  live  in  that  happy  dreamland  in 
which  Roman  Catholic  converts  contrive  usually  to  fancy  themselves. 
He  believes  himself  to  have  in  his  Komanism  the  clue  to  all  difTi- 
culties,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  raised  on  a  lofty  mountuin-top,  fur 
above  the  clouds  that  shroud  the  view  of  the  less  fortunate  non- 
Booanist  dwellers  in  the  lower  ground.  And  uccordingly  there  ia 
■DBch  in  hia  volume  of  that  assumption  of  knowing  all  about  it  by 
leaaoQ  of  being  a  "Culholic,"  which  provokes  an  involuntary  smite 

i'  "Od   Natare  uid   Gni^e  ;    a  Thcatogical   TmliiP.       Book   I.     Diiloiopliical 
roduclion."     By   Williain    George  WarJ,  D.Pli..    laie    Li'durct   in    DogmWio 
to\oti  at  Sl  Edmund'i  SciiiinBr>,  Hero.    (Bun»  luil  Lkiiibvn.)     Oaa'diaa, 
0(1.31,1860. 
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on  the  part  of  us  less-favoured  spculators.     But  when  Dr.  Ward 
goes  on  to  bring  heavy  accusations  against  those  who  do  not  agree 

with  his  religious  views,  the  smile  must  be  exchanged  for  a  different 
expression.  And  when  those  accusalions  literatlj  take  the  form  of 
affirming  "Protestants,"  indiscriminately,  and  as  contrasted  with  | 
Roman  Catholics,  to  believe  only  in  an  abstraction  and  not  in  a  per- 
sonal God  at  all,  the  only  thing  to  be  said  is  to  remind  Dr.  Ward 
that  at  any  rate  the  NintA  Commandment  (according  to  "  Pro- 
testant" reckoning)  is  still  recognised  by  Papal  authority,  and  there-  . 
fore  we  presume  binding  upon  himself. 

Tiiere  are  two  philosophical  positions  which  Dr.  Ward's  labours 
are  especially  directed  to  estahlish;  what  he  calls  the  principle  of  i 
Moral  Certitude,  and  the  doctrine  that  moral  Iruth,  while  it  de-  I 
peiids  upon  the  Divine  Nature,  is  not  to  be  resolved  simply  into  the  I 
arbitrary  dictate  of  the  Divine  will.     In  the  latter,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  he  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  reasonable  Christian  men 
who  understand  their  own  words.     Our  only  surprise  is  to  learn, 
lliat  the  opposite  doclrine,  that  attributed  to  Oceliam,  and  subse-  i 
queully  to  Calvin,  is  so  current  among  Koman  Catholics  as  to  render  i 
it  necessary  for  Dr.  Ward  to  marshal  an  elaborate  array  of  tesli- 
moiiics  to  the  contrary,  lest  he  himself  should  be  deemed  unorthodox 
for  asserting  the  truth.     With  respect  to  the  former, — touching 
which  he  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of  arraigning  a  passing  word 
of  our  own  in  honourable  company  with  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Mill,  | 
— it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Ward  both  misjudges  ourselves, 
and  misapprehends  the  question.     If  we  ought  to  be  sceptics,  as  he 
affirms,  at  least  we  are  not  so  :  and  that,  irrespectively  of  "  revela-  | 
tion,"  which  he  so  strangely  drags  into  the  question.     Assuredly, 
were  we  in  Dr.  Ward's  presence,  we  should  believe  in  our  senses 
ns  testifying  the  objective  reality  of  that  presence.     And  assuredly,  I 
too,  we  believe  our  memories,  as  representing  to  us  the  image  of  ] 
that  presence — no  easy  one  indeed,  if  Dr.  Ward  will  pardon  our  J 
paying  so,  for  any  one  to  forget  who  has  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  ia| 
Wardiaii  language,  of  once  "intuiiig"  it.     Even  were  we  heathens,  j 
as  Dr.  Ward  in  effect  calls  us,  we  should  still  retain  this  belief,  j 
And  whatever  may  be  said  of  our  humble  selves,  certainly  to  accuse! 
Mr.  Mansel  of  disbelief  in   ontology,  when  that  philosopher  has 
actually  sketched  out  and  published  a  complete  treatise  wherein  the 
reality  of  oar  beliefs  is  set  forth  in  detail  and  with  its  right  limits, 
is  simply  preposterous.     The  truth  is,  as  regards  Mr.  Mansel,  that 
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Dr.  Ward  confounds  the  assertion  of  the  lirute  nature  of  our  cogm- 
tions  of  all  torts,  with  the  deiikl  of  the  veracity  of  those  cognitions. 
He  seems  to  think  that  a  man  disbelieves  the  existence — e.g.,  of  the 
soul,  because  he  declares  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  conception  of 
eoul  in  his  own  mind,  eitlier  to  exhaust  the  attributes,  or  literally  to 
image  forib  the  essence,  of  the  soul  itself.  But  it  ma;  be  said,  if 
we  once  concede  the  fact  of  dissimilarity  or  of  resemblance  by  ana- 
logy only  or  of  disparity  in  any  way  between  the  object  conceived 
and  the  subjective  conception,  who  or  what  is  to  mark  the  limit  of 
that  disparity?  And  yet,  unmarked,  our  knowledge  will  be  as  effec- 
tually destroyed,  as  by  the  absolute  denial  of  all  truth  in  it  what- 
soever. If  our  conceptions  are  confessed  to  be  speculatively 
inadequate,  who  is  to  pronounce  that  they  are,  and  how  far  they 
are,  practically  true?  Now,  into  this  question,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Mr.  ManKl  does  not  anywhere  enter  at  length.  But  neither  does 
Dr.  Ward  himself  discuss  it,  except  to  mention  and  set  aside  an- 
other perraii's  solution  of  it.     Yet  Mr.  Manael  does  repeatedly  af&rm 

is  unhesitating  belief  in  the  practical  truth  of  human  consciousness. 

nd  to,  bat  no  more,  does  Dr.  Ward.  The  latter  ajftrms  that 
"  some  "  intuitions,  or  "  intuems,"  as  he  seems  afterwards  to  prefer 
calliDg  them,  carry  with  them  their  own  evidence.  But  he  gives  us 
no  test,  eicept  those  of  a  writer  whom  he  himself  seta  aside,  by  which 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  "intuems,"  and  no  other  proof 
of  his  position  whatever,  beyond  the  naked  assertion  that  it  is  so, 
Kiid  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  that  no  one  is  a  consistent  sceptic, 
and  the  a^nient  from  consequences,  that  to  deny  it  would  lead  to 
■eeptidsm.  Wherein,  then,  has  he  a  right  to  censure  Mr.  Mansel, 
wbo  has  done  as  much  as  himself?  However,  a  sentence  or  two  of 
Mr.  Mansel's  appear  to  supply  a  passing  answer  to  the  question. 
And  interpreting  these  by  a  few  words  of  our  own — a  process  of 
which  surely  Mr.  Mansel  has  a  right  to  complain — Dr.  Ward  assails 
as  both,  as  holding  principles  which  involve  scepticism.  He  will 
Dot  allow  the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  for  practical  purposes,  to  rest 
Upon  any  antecedent  belief  in  the  goodness  and  truth  of  the  Creator; 
betanse  this  belief  must  itself  be  based  upon  these  very  faculties 
Bat  ia  it  not  quite  possible,  that  tome  of  our  faculties  may  give  us 
evidence  of  outward  realities,  alihough  others  by  themselves  do  not? 
And  if  so,  may  not  the  evidence  of  the  former  be  legitimately  taken, 
if  it  will  bear  the  burden,  as  evidence  to  the  veracity  of  ihe  latter? 
Our  powers  of  locomotion  reveal  to  us  witli  &  spemV  d^u<[A%&  o1 
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eviJence  the  existence  of  a  real  outward  world,  to  which  our  sense* 
bear  onlv  equivocal  testimony.  May  not  t!ioae  facts  of  our  conacions- 
neas,  which  indicate  the  being  and  the  holiness  of  God,  stand  out  in 
the  same  way  above  other  classes  of  intaitioiis  ?  And  if  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  alleged  arguing  in  a  circle  here  laid  to  our  charge 
and  to  Mr.  Maiiscl's  ?  The  truth  is,  that  many  reasons  might  be 
alleged  for  a  practical  belief  in  our  faculties.  The  actual  proof  from 
experience,  that  our  senses,  while  "speculatively  false,"  are  prac- 
tically true,  is  a  very  valid  argument  for  the  assumption  of  a  similar 
kind  and  degree  of  veracity  in  our  other  faculties.  The  utter  in- 
ability of  any  man  to  escape  such  belief,  up  to  a  similar  point, 
supplies  another  argument.  And  another  may  be  found  in  our  per- 
sonal and  moral  relations  to  other  men,  based  as  those  relations  are 
upon  truths  that  run  up  into  insoluble  mysteries,  which  yet  supply 
an  indisputable  basis  for  most  practical  realities.  But  to  a  religious 
mind,  the  argument  we  alleged  seems  to  us  still  among  the  strong- 
est: although  we  must  remind  Dr.  Ward  that  "revelation"  is  not 
needed  in  order  to  its  validity,  and  that  his  mode  of  stating 
Mr.  Mansel's  supposed  argument  is  consequently  unfair.  He  must 
permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  refer  him  to  an  authority  which  he  of 
all  men  must  allow — to  Dr.  Newman's  ante-Romnnist  writings, 
quoted  in  the  end  of  Mr.  Mansel's  Preface  to  the  third  edition 
the  Bampton  Lectures. 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  deliberate  and,  to  say  the  least, 
cool  assertion,  twice  repeated  in  the  book,  that  "  no  Catholic  mo- 
ralist" ever  sanctioned  lying!     We  wonder  Dr.  Ward's  very 
did  not  blush  red  while  writing  such  a  statement. 

And  (o  end  in  good  humour,  wlio  but  Dr.  Ward  himself  eooli 
ever  have  thought  of  such  an  instance  to  exemplify  a  "moral  im- 
possibility," as  that  of  the  lazy  man,  well  off,  and  not  miserly,  goiiig 
ten  miles  in  two  hours  for  a  half-crown  wager !  Did  not  his  pupils 
receive  the  illustration  with  such  amount  of  decorous  smile  as  tlis, 
discipline  at  St.  Edmund's  College  would  allow  P 
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That  good  conditioned  by  tbe  existence  of  evil  is  tlia  higliest  and 
only  conception  of  good  attainable  by  human  reason  :  that  holiness 
in  a  Being  who  ia  by  His  nature  incapable  of  sin,  is  unintelligible  to 
man,  although  bis  thoughts  necessarily  run  upwards  to  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  holiiiees :  that  moral  perfection  is  per  ae  in- 
conceivable, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  asymptotes  of  an  hyper- 
bola or  tbe  relations  of  a  mathematical  <[uautity  raised  to  inGnity  are 
inconceivable; — such  are  in  effect  the  admissions  of  Dr.  Ryder  him- 
self, applied  by  biro,  as  by  many  before  hira  (though  Dr.  Ryder 
strangely  ignores  them),  to  a  purpose  which  they  only  half  answer — 
viz.,  as  an  explanation,  which  he  seems  to  consider  more  complete 
than  it  is,  of  the  existence  of  evil  at  all.  That  they  quahfy  and 
mitigate  tbe  difficulties  of  that  terrible  problem  may  be  readily 
8dmitl«d,  We  cannot  think  they  remove  tbem :  any  more  than 
does  Dr.  Ryder's  other  suggestion,  of  our  inability  to  conceive  how 
anything  finite,  good  or  evil  alike,  could  proceed  from  the  Lifinite. 
The  broad  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil  within  His  world  who  is  at 
once  Good  and  Omnipotent,  remains  still  unexplained.  But  there 
is  meanwhile  another  result  to  which  these  admissiojis  certainly  do 

d — viz.,  the  palpable  inconsistency  of  tbe  reasoner  who  makes 
Ihem,  and  yet  whose  book  is  largely  employed,  sometimes  with  great 
SCutenesB,  in  denouncing  Froftssor  Mansel's  well-known  doctrine 
on  the  subject.  In  truth,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  mnch  of  mere 
logomachy  in  the  fierce  discussions  to  which  this  subject  has  given 
riae.  And  Dr.  Ryder,  while  hunting  down  tbe  ■jrapeK^dati^  of  the 
other  aide  of  the  truth  in  question,  forgets  those  which  attend  upon 
hit  own  aide  of  it.  Without  disputing  here,  however,  vio  has  said 
teiat,  rarely  two  things  are  manifest,  and  must  be  admitted  by  both 
liile* :  the  one,  that  to  call  God  juat  or  merciful  without  a  meaning 
in  the  words,  is  simply  to  utter  irrational  sounds  (to  say  nothing  of 
ita  results,  logical,  moral,  or  religious),  and  that  the  sole  meaning 
we  can  attach  to  these  words  must  of  necessity  be  derived  from  their 
meantDg  in  relation  to  human  morality;  the  other,  that  the  true 

"  "  The  Scriptural  Doclrine  oS  Acceplmce  Kilh  God  coDiidered  in  lererence  to 
Um  NwlogiiD  Henn«neulici."  Six  Lecmiti  preached  before  ihc  Univenily  of 
Dublin  in  HDCcctxlll.  on  the  Foundmliou  of  Ibe  late  Mri.  Anne  Donnellan.  B; 
AiHita  Oore  R^der,  D.D.,  Ex-Sclielir  of  Trioit;  ColUge,  Dublin,  ke.  (Uodg 
Smith,  uid  Co.)    OunnliaK,  ApiiJ  11,  18G6. 
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conception  of  the  essence  oi  Divine  juatice  or  mercy  mnat,  by 
necessity  of  the  cnse,  stand  to  oar  own  conceptions  of  those  virtues, 
much  in  the  same  relation  us  that  in  which  the  conception  of  eternity 
stands  to  that  of  time,  aiul  that  this  antecedent  presumption  of  tlie 
inadequacy  of  such  our  conceptions  of  the  moral  attributes  of  Gud 
is  actually  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  cage ;  by  the  fact,  for  in- 
stance, tlint  the  capacity  of  doing  evil  is  essential  to  our  own  con- 
ception of  human  goodness,  and  that  virtue  seems  to  become  impos- 
sible in  the  very  act  of  becoming  pi>rfect,  while  yet  we  arc  forced  on- 
wards to  assume  the  existence  of  a  virtue  the  conception  of  which 
shall  rise  above  this  imposaibihty,  even  as  it  transcends  also  our  own 
powers  of  conceiving;  or  by  the  fact  again  (to  go  no  further)  oC^| 
the  actual  co-existence  of  evil  with  good  in  that  wliich  is  God's^^ 
creation.  The  real  pinch,  no  doubt,  arises  (vlien  some  particular 
apparent  injustice,  for  instance,  seems  to  come  under  the  shield  of 
revelation.  And  yet, — assuming  for  argument's  sake  the  unmis- 
takeabteness  of  the  meaning  and  authority  of  the  revelation  in  the 
particular  case, — surely  it  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  weakening  thi 
force  of  such  difficulties,  to  point  out  both  the  presumption  of  in' 
adequacy,  and  the  actually  proveable  instances  of  such  inadequacy] 
in  our  own  conceptions  of  God's  justice. 

Dr.  Ryder's  book,  however,  deals  with  this  subject  only  secondarily. 
He  conctivea  that  our  behef  in  the  Pi-rsonality  of  God  as  against 
Fanlheismj  or  in  other  words,  our  having  any  real  religion  at  a 
depends  maiidy,  if  not  wiiolly,  for  a  solid  foundation  of  reason,  upon 
our  own  moral  consciousness.     The  Calvinistic  theology  destroy; 
altogether  the  possibility  of  reasoning  from  that  moral  consciousni 
to  the  attributes  of  God,  by  attributing  to  God  decrees  and  acts 
hopelessly  irreconcilable  with  the  Brat  principles  of  such  conscioua> 
neas.     lie  aims  therefore  at  answering  the  Neologian  by  framinj 
(out  of  the  facts,  rather  than  the  reasonings,  of  the  New  Tea 
ment)  such  a  view  of  man's  acceptance  with  Qod  as  shall  conform 
to  our  apprehensions  of  justice,  and  by  exhibiting  the  harmony  be- 
tween such  a  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,     Now  it 
is  no  part  of  our  busiiiess  to  argue  the  fitness  or  the  reverse  of 
condemning  Calvinism  upon  d  priori  moral  grounds :  seeing  that — 
to  begin  with — we  believe  Calvinism  to  be  unscriptural  and  false. 
At  the  same  time,  if  ani/  doctrine  is  ipso  facto  incapable  of  being 
received  on  moral  grounds,   assuredly  it  is  Calvinii^m.     Happily, 
the  choice  does  not  seem  to  our  minds,  periiapa  because  we  live  in 
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England,  so  plansibly  rednced  to  one  between  Calvinism  and  scep- 
ticism, as  it  does  to  Dr.  Ryder's.  Tbe  current  form  of  theology 
here  is  fortunately  not  Calfinism,  liowever  much  it  mny  retain  of 
its  leaven  in  some  quarters.  And  the  objections,  moreover,  to  re- 
ligion, Uken  on  moral  grounds,  are — not  so  fortunately — taken 
against  orthodox  and  Catliolic  doctrine  as  well  as  against  the  in- 
defensible extremes  of  Calvin.  We  are  bound  to  say  then,  first,  that 
the  absolute  necessity  of  satisfying  those  objections  by  nn  answer 
that  shall  not  only  silence  but  remove  them,  does  not  press  upon 
our  minds  so  heavily  as  it  seems  to  press  upon  Dr.  Ryder's;  and 
neit,  that  we  do  not  think  Dr.  Eyder's  theory  a  perfect  answer  to 
them.  Those  problems  are  to  our  mind  insoluble.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  would  welcome  reverent  and  serious  reasonings 
which  go  to  exhibit  their  necessary  insolubility,  arising  from  the 
inherent  limitations  of  our  own  faculties  ;  remembering  always,  1, 
that  our  moral  consciousness  no  more  loses  its  practical  use  and 
real  grasp  of  truth  through  such  limitations,  thau  our  eyes  lose  the 
pTMstical  power  of  seeing  truly  through  like  limitations ;  and  2,  that 
the  difficulties  in  question  are  either  identical  with,  or  analogous  to, 
difficulties  which  every  theory  has  to  encounter,  be  it  religious,  or 
be  it  atheistical.  "We  are  prepared,  then,  more  than  Dr.  Ryder  seems 
to  be,  to  say  to  an  objector,  No  doubt  God  is  just — just  in  a  sense 
KDSwering  to  what  we  mean  by  justice,  and  just  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  conceptions  of  justice, — and  hereafter  you  will  see  that  He  is 
;  but  you  must  not  expect  always  to  understand  the  justice  of 
is  ways  now ;  you  must  look  for  things  of  which  you  will  not  per- 
ceive the  justice;  and  you  are  not  entitled  to  reject  the  claims  of 
ft  revelation  because  you  do  not  perceive  it  j  any  more  than  the  man 
who  is  colour-blind  would  be  justi6cd  in  denying  the  existence  of 
the  particular  colours  to  which  he  is  blind,  and  which  he  knows, 
therefore,  to  exist  on  the  testimony  of  others.  Ii  is  impossible  but 
that  God  U  infinitely  and  truly  good.  And  atiy  revelation  from 
Him  will  bear  intrinsic  marks  of  His  goodness.  But  there  may 
wdl  be  in  that  revelation  many  things  which  i<Jok  unjust,  but  of 
which  jou  do  not  know  the  reasons,  not  even  more  than  an  in- 
Sniteaimal  part  of  the  case  itself ;  nay,  of  whiCh  your  faculties  mow 
could  not  comprehend  the  goodness  if  you  did.  And  though  these 
cannot  present  themselves  to  you  as  recommendations  of  that  reve- 
lation, yet  they  ought  not  in  reason  to  weigh  against  it.  We  must 
premise,  tbcrcfore,  that  the  d  priori  moral  diflicultiea  which  weigh 
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so  heavOy  on  Dr.  Bjder  tlo  not  press  so  overwhelmingly  upon  our- 
selves.    We  do  not  feel  entitled  to  demand  a  revelation  that  shall 

avoid  them  absolutely. 

And  what,  then,  of  Dr.  Ryder's  own  statement  of  the  terms  of  atv 
ceptance  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel?  He  is  so  occupied  with  the 
preliminary  refutation  of  pantheism  as  to  leave  himself  inadequate 
apace  for  developing  and  guarding  that  statement.  And  he  seems, 
accordingly,  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond  a  statement  (baaed  mainly 
npon  the  facts  recorded  in  tbe  Acts],  that  the  last  great  judgment 
will  be  really  and  truly  according  to  works,  and  that  now  and  always, 
gifts  of  grace,  rightly  used,  draw  down  greater  gifts,  without  any 
attempt  to  solve  the  really  difGcult  problems  attendant  upon  such 
a  statement,  beyond  a  short  reconciliation  of  it  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  That  men  are  born  in  sin  and  children  of  wrath,— 
that  they  inherit  a  nature  in  itself  incapable  of  keeping  the  rule  of 
holiness, — that  such  a  nature,  and  the  life  it  of  necessity  produces, 
deserve  God's  wrath  and  condemnation, — that  none  therefore  can 
be  saved  (not  in,  but)  by  the  law,  which  in  fact  they  profess,  even 
although  they  live  as  well  as  they  can  under  that  law, — that  union 
with  Christ  and  with  His  Spirit  brings  a  rea!  change  and  moral  ele- 
vation to  those  who  receive  it, — that  such  union  is  the  one  cove- 
nanted mode  of  salvation, — all  these  are  trutiis  which  lie  beyond 
Dr.  Ryder's  position.  In  his  reconcihation  of  revealed  truth  and 
morahty,  these  truths,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  them, 
find  no  solution.  Upon  his  view,  so  far  as  he  states  it,  a  man  is  ^^ 
just  as  well  off  as  a  heathen  as  if  he  were  a  Cliristian.  Justice  >s^| 
a  matter  of  proportion.  And  a  ratio  represents  exactly  the  same  ^H 
quantity,  whatever  multiple  its  terms  may  be  of  its  lowest  form.  | 
Most  true  it  is  that  the  judgment  both  \s  and  will  be  a  just  one. 
But  our  present  faculties,  exercised  upon  facts  which  are  matters 
(not  of  religious  theory  but)  of  plain  experience,  cannot  fully  un- 
derstand how  it  will  be  so.  And  we  look,  therefore,  with  fear  upon 
arguments  which  (like  Dr.  Eyder's)  assume  to  all  appearance  as  an 
axiom  of  religion,  that  we  must  of  necessity  understand  tbe  deep 
things  of  God. 
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Thehs  sre  certain  lines  of  argument  respecting  revealed  truth, 
ikin  to  one  another,  yet  clearly  distinct,  and  of  varying  degrees 
'  to^ncj.  And  somehow,  nithough.  it  may  be  our  own  fault, 
t.'Westcott,  in  this  valuahle  but  too  brief  sketch  of  a  very  copious 
subject,  seenia  to  ua  a  little  to  mix  tliem  together.  If  a  aeries 
of  undoubted  facts  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
one  particular  fact  as  their  antecedent,  they  constitute  of  course 
a  testimony  to  that  fact,  of  a  cogency  proportioned  to  the  im- 
possibility of  any  other  explanation  of  it.  And  the  conduct  and 
tone  of  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples  after  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost, contrasted  with  their  conduct  and  tone  prior  to  the  Resui- 
nction,  constitute  accordingly  a  strong  additional  support  to  the 
direct  evidence,  not  only  for  their  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  but 
for  Die  certainty  of  the  proof  which  wrought  that  belief — i.e.,  for 
the  Reiarrection  itself.  As  Mr.  Westcott  truly  says,  we  cannot 
now  without  an  effort  enter  into  the  exceeding  difficulty  which 
must  then  have  attended  a  belief  in  such  a  fact  as  the  Resur- 
rection, and  are  apt  in  consequence  to  underrate  the  cogency  of 
the  evidence  which  so  completely  crushed  that  difBculty  in  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles,  and  pervaded  them  instead  with  a  living 
belief,  transforming  their  whole  nature. 

Here,  then,  is  one  line  of  arguinent,  and  that  both  logically 
powerful  and  impressive  to  the  imagination ;  but  it  is  one  coming 
under  the  head  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  Resurrection  is, 
so  to  say,  wanted,  as  llie  key  to  make  things  intelligible.  An 
argument  of  a  different  kind  arises,  if  we  look  back  to  history 
preceding  the  Coming  of  Christ,  and  again  look  on  to  the  history 
that  has  followed  it,  and  tracing  a  unity  of  plan  in  the  two, 
exhibit  in  detail  the  gradual  converging  of  the  political,  social, 
mental,  and  moml  life  of  luiin  towards  the  Resurrection  to  come, 
•nd  the  fundamental  change  in  that  life  in  all  its  phases  which 
hta  been  baaed  upon  the  Resurrection  past.  Here  we  have  also 
no  doubt  the  same  kind  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  before 
— viz.,  a  double  series  of  facts,  which  are  meaningless  and  ines- 
able,  except  ou  the  hypothesis  that  the  Resurrection  actually 

*  **ThE  Qo*pel  oftbc  lUiarrcction :   Thougbis  on  iti  BcUlion  U>  Reuon  uid 
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tooV  place.  But  we  have  also  more  tlifln  this.  We  have  a  Vie 
of  the  world's  historv,  in  wliicli  tiie  Resurrection  takes  its  place 
as  part  of  a  designed  order  of  events,  nay,  as  the  very  hinge 
upon  which  that  whole  order  of  events  has  tamed,  and  which 
provides  accordingly  a  sort  of  natural  place  for  the  Resurrection 
considered  as  an  historical  fact.  Now  such  a  view,  carefully 
made  oat,  not  merely  removes  antecedent  presumptions  against 
a  causeless  or  isolated  miracle, — not  merely  makes  out  a  connection, 
that  may  be  external  only,  but  is  such  at  any  rate  as  to  make  the 
one  set  of  facts  imply  the  other, — but  lifts  the  Iricarnntion  with  all 
belonging  to  it  into  its  proper  place  as  the  great  centre  of  tiie 
broad  aclieme  of  God's  Providence  from  beginning  to  end.  But 
then  an  argument  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  carefully  handled. 
It  requires  to  be  so  stated  aa  to  make  oat,  with  respect  to  the 
previous  history,  that  all  things,  indeed,  led  up  to  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  yet  in  sucli  wise  as  to  make  it  the  most  improbable  of  all 
suppositions  that  man  should  have  invented  that  Coming  out  of  his 
own  subjective  imaginings  j  and  with  respect  to  the  subsequent 
history,  that  any  like  projection  of  subjective  belief  into  an  assump- 
tion of  objective  fact  is  a  wholly  inadequate  supposition  to  explain 
the  actual  case. 

And  this  takes  us  on  to  yet  a  third  line  of  ai^ument,  pos- 
sessing great  weight  if  duly  stated,  yet  even  more  capable  of 
misapplication.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  that  men  feel  a 
craving  for  the  support  or  comfort  derivable  from  a  particular 
doctrine,  is  by  itself  no  proof  of  the  objective  truth  of  that  doc- 
trine, yet,  on  the  other,  not  only  is  individual  belief  perfect  only 
when  it  realises  such  satisfaction,  but  the  fact  of  the  suitableness 
of  doctrine  to  human  nature — not  to  (his  or  that  man  or  time, 
but  to  human  nature  hfted  back  {or  in  order  that  it  may  be  lifted 
back)  into  its  own  proper  perfection, — is  a  very  strong  supple- 
mental proof  that  the  revelation  of  which  this  is  the  real  yet  not 
anticipated  character,  came  from  God.  Tliat  the  Resurrection 
meets  our  wants  may  be  a  strong  argument,  or  no  argumeut  a(^| 
all,  for  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  just  as  it  is  properly  guarded 
or  not.  Man  might  have  invented  what  would  meet  his  needs. 
Tet  that  which,  against  alt  likelihood  and  all  prejudice,  proves 
itself  at  length  the  effectual  remedy  for  man,  must  needs  have 
come  from  Him  Who  knows  what  is  in  man.  Now  Mr.  Westcott 
has  ingeniously  and  neatly  expressed  some  of  these  distinctions 
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e.g.,  in  speaking  of  Ciiriatianity  as  "exceptional  but  not  un- 
natarai,"  and  of  the  world  aa  "  prepared  to  receive  but  not  to 
create  it."  But  we  cannot  but  tliiiik  tliat  he  haa  mixed  our  first 
and  secoud  lines  of  argument  in  tlie  first  part  of  his  little  treatise, 
and  that  in  its  second  part  he  1ms  hardly  elaborated  the  third 
ine  of  argument  with  sufficient  care  to  point  out  its  real  cogency. 

is  not  enough  surely,  aa  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
to  point  out  that  "it  tlirons  light  on  the  mysteries  of  personal 
life;"  or  in  other  words,  that  it  just  meets  the  special  cravings 
and  wants  of  our  souls: — not  enough,  except  as  contracted  with 
the  doctrines  which  man  did  invent  for  the  purpose,  and  as  shewn 
Ifaereforc  to  be  at  once  beyond  man's  imagination  and  yet  the  very 
thing  he  needs. 

I  We  make  these  remarks,  however,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  value 
6f  the  argument  which  Mr.  Westcott  elaborates,  and  of  the  original 
tliouglitfuliiess  ffith  which  he  has  worked  out  a  subject,  not  new 
iodeed  in  itself,  but  handled  by  him  with  a  freshness  of  application  to 
present  ways  of  thought.  He  desires  to  unfold  what  may  be  called 
the  "  naturalness"  of  the  Resurrection.  That  sucU  a  fact  is  needed 
•s  an  explanation  of  all  biatory — wiiat  preceded,  converging  to  it, 
what  has  followed,  springing  from  it ; — that  it  is  needeit  also  as  the 
one  answer  to  individual  spiritual  wants, — the  actual  and  seen  fact, 
in  the  one  typical  instance,  of  the  heavenly  life  of  transformed  Body 
and  Soul,  as  developed  out  of  the  human  life  through  the  grave, 
supplying  the  only  basis  of  reason  for  our  instinctive  anticipation 
of  a  personal  life  hereafter;— that  it  is  the  one  foundation,  lastly, 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church; — such  is  the  outline  of  his 
argoment.  lie  aims  not  merely  at  removing  adverse  presumptions 
— which  an  Introduction  essays  to  do  as  regards  the  simply  mira- 
culous character  of  the  Resurrection — but  at  constructing  a  positive 
presDtnption,  antecedent  to  direct  testimony  in  its  favour,  regarded 
in  its  special  character. 

The  Introduction  just  alluded  to  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  West- 
cott's  powers.  He  is  an  ingenious  rather  than  a  close  reasoner;  and 
deals  with  his  case  in  a  popular  rather  than  a  rigorously  scientilJo 
tone.  His  Introduction,  e.g.,  is  simply  a  popularising  of  tlie  argu- 
ment so  rigorously  and  scientifically  handled  in  last  year's  llampton 
Lectures.  The  presumptions  against  a  miracle,  wiiich  are  shewn  in 
this  volume  to  have  no  force  as  agninst  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle, 
are  the  popular  presumptions.  An  educated  reasoner  docs  not 
ttaaaform  a  law  from  a  laode  ia  which  force  acts,  w^^o  &  Wcxi  ^ 
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itself,  Sach  an  one  would  rather  argue  tliat  tlie  particular  mode 
of  action  which  we  coll  a  law  excludes  the  possibility  of  that  other 
mode  of  action  which  makes  this  oc  that  term  of  a  aeries  vary  i 
abnormally  from  those  which  went  before  and  those  which  follow  ^^ 
after.  Both  are  fallacies,  but  the  former,  with  which  alone  Mr.  West- 
cott  deals,  is  the  fallacy  of  conTuacd  and  uneducated  thinkers; 
the  latter  is  that  of  many  an  observer,  shrewd  enough  on  purely 
physical  subjects.  And  so  also  of  the  other  popular  confusion 
of  thought  which  he  points  out — the  attributing  of  the  use  of 
means,  and  of  succession,  and  gradual  development  to  God,  as 
not  simply  the  nearest  view  to  the  truth  which  we  can  frame, 
but  as  the  very  truth  itself.  The  philosophical  mind  discerns, 
but  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  of  difference,  between  the  anthro- 
pomorphic and  the  transcendental  conceptions  of  God.  The  popu- 
lar mind  refuses  to  admit  such  a  diilerence  at  all,  and  revolts 
angrily  when  the  idea  is  thrust  upon  it,  in  a  kind  of  despairing 
fear  lest  it  be  deprived  thereby  of  any  belief  at  all ;  as  in  the 
recent  well-known  Bampton  Lecture  controversy.  Mr,  Westcott 
deals  with  the  subject  with  depth  enough  to  point  to  the  real 
fallacy  of  the  popular  belief,  yet  without  exactly  sifting  it  and 
setting  forth  the  philosophical  view  that  should  take  its  place. 
In  short,  he  has  given  us  in  this,  as  in  the  volume  itself,  a  plea- 
santly written  and  ingenious  sketch,  rather  viewy  oecnsionally,  but 
taking  a  broad  view,  and  commonly  a  sound  one,  and  elaborating 
(only  too  briefly)  a  very  necessary  side  of  the  truth  for  thinkers 
of  these  times  to  ponder  over. 

We  must  demur,  however,  in  conclusion,  to  the  unquallGed  an- 
nouncement tliat  the  Resurrection  Body  of  our  Lord  was  charac- 
tenaed  by  "the  absence  of  blood,"  Stier's  distinction  between 
"ilesh  and  blood,"  and  "(he  Qesh  and  ihe  blood,"  may  be  over- 
ingenious.  And  all  words  on  such  a  subject  must  fall  utterly 
short  of  the  truth.  But  we  cannot  see  what  rigi)t  any  one  can 
have  to  make  assertions  about  it  upon  the  most  shadowy  of  nega- 
tive arguments  from  Scripture  words,  that  iudced  to  our  minda 
do  not  even  imply  sucli  an  inference.  Neither  do  we  see  how 
the  broad  statement  laid  down  by  Mr.  Westcott  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  took  again  His  Body  at  the  B^surrcction, 
"  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of 
man's  nature."  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  statement  in 
relation  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  ? 
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It  is  no  doubt  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  shew  that  tbe  Cliurch  of 
tbis  land,  while  dropping  out  of  her  public  aerrices  special  com- 
niemoration  of,  and  special  prayer  for,  the  dead,  has  yet  never 
condemned  such  prayer  in  itself,  although  it  must  be  owned  that 
she  haa  in  a  semi-official  way  discouraged  it.  The  well-known 
vorda  in  her  Burial  Service  are,  for  instance,  undeniably  a  general 
prayer  for  the  faithful  departeil,  limited  only  in  its  object  within 
the  boundaries  of  what  is  revealed.  And  her  best  divines  and 
ftuthonties,  from  Usaher  and  Jeremy  Taylor  onwards,  and  down 
to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust's  well-known  judgment,  have  accord- 
ingly pronounced  it  throughout  to  be  allowable,  if  restricted  to 
tie  primitive  pattern.  Whatever  value  Dr.  P.  G.  Lee's  elaborate 
Tolnme  possesses  lies  in  this  part  of  liis  case  (not  in  its  tone  indeed, 
for  he  makes  the  worst  he  can  of  the  English  Beformation  Church, 
bat  in  its  substance),  and  in  the  collection  of  documents  (some 
of  them,  however,  irrelevant  to  his  argument)  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendices.  Sucb  prayer,  indeed,  rightly  limited,  is  a  necessnry 
sequence  from  plain  Chrislian  truths  and  duties.  That  those  who 
have  departed  iu  the  faith  of  Christ  may  have  the  conaummatiou 
of  their  bliss  in  the  full  presence  of  God  at  the  Resurrection  Day 
ia  certainly  in  substance  a  legitimate  prayer.  And  it  is  one,  tlie 
obligation  to  which  follows  by  unavoidable  inference  from  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Resurrection  of  tiie  body  and  of  the 
Judgment  to  come,  combined  with  that  unity  of  love  and  of 
intercessory  prayer  which  binds  all  Christiana  together,  whether 
alive  or  dead.  So  far,  prayer  for  the  departed  has  Scriptural 
warrant  and  Scriptural  precedent.  And  the  Church  of  (his  land 
Hu  not  discarded  it.  But  Dr.  Lee  unfortunately  goes  further. 
He  is  of  course  not  rcaponsihie  for  mediaeval  speculations  which 
he  only  relates.  But  the  views  which  he  adopts  as  his  own, 
while  in  theniscivea  in  the  main  theories  excogitated  in  order 
to  meet  difficulties,  are  alien  from,  if  not  contradictory  to,  the 
few  intimations  which  Scripture  gives  us  upon  the  subject.  How 
its  he  goes  is,  indeed,  not  quite  clear.  He  cites,  in  a  note, 
ith  approbation,  a  singularly  inconsequential  but  characteristically 

•  "  The  Chri«li»n  Doelrine  of  Prijicr  for  Ihc  Departed"  By  the  Re*.  F.  G. 
Lm.  D.C.L.,  &e.,  with  copiotu  Notes  taJ  AppendicLi.  (Slialian-)  Gnardiait, 
Hi;  S,  1S72. 
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peremptory  passage  from  Dr.  Littlednle,  whicli  attributes  the 
valence  of  Univeraalism  to  tlie  discontinuance  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.     That  is  to  say,  the  prohibition  (or,  at  any  rate,  tbe  dis- 
couragement) of  prayer  for  the  raitliful  departed,  who  ex  iypolieti 
would  be  saved,  whether  prayed  for  or  not,  is  affirmed  lo  have  ledil 
to  a  denial  of  the  condemnation  of  the  unfaithful  departed,  for™ 
whom  prayer  has  hardly  been  offered  at  any  period  by  any  one, 
and  to  whom  it    would  confessedly  avaU   nothing  if  it  were.     I^fl 
indeed,  it  were  held,  in  addition  to  this,  that  tliose  who  have  died^ 
out  of  the  pale  of  salvation,  yet  not  through  gross  sin,  but  only  as 
being  what,  as  Dr. Litlledale  Iruly  says,  "the  incalculable  majority" 
of  men  are  at  tiieir  death — that  such  as  these,  we  say,  are  capable 
of  being  saved  through  some  process  of  purification  after  death, 
which  admits  of  being  procured  or  promoted  by  the  prayers  of  the 
living,  whereas  otherwise  they  will  not  be  saved;  then   we  could 
at    least    see    some    plausible    conneclion    between    the    cause    and 
its  alleged  effect,  aUhough  we  should  still  demur  to  the  assumedlH 
premiss.     Yet  even  so,  ihe  extension  of  the  period  of  probation, 
BO    as    to  include  the  interval   between   death   and   the  judgment, 
would  only   add   a   second   life,    wherein    to  remedy  the  preaume^H 
injustice  of  supposing  the  final  decision  to  depend  upon  what  seems 
such  a  chaos  of  moral  discords — viz.,  the  present  life  alone.     And. 
why  should  the  results  of  this  second  period  be  different  in  cha 
racter  from  those  of  the  first  P     Dr.  Littledale,  however,  at  least  i 
Dr.  Lee  quotes  him,  does  not  appear  to  bold  tiiia  further  vicwji 
which   alone,   aa  it  seems  to  ub,  could  make  his  position  an  in 
telhgihle  one.     And  in  any  case,  all  tliis  Is,  so  far.  Dr.  Lee's  own 
view  at  second-hand  only.      In  his  own  person,  be   does   appear^ 
to  take  the  further  step,  and  to  maintain  that  the  "  eventual  final 
state"   of  the  dead  is  "not  yet  settled"  at  death;   or,  in  other 
words,  Ihat  some  who  die  unsaved   may  jet  come  to   be  saved  jj 
which,    by    implication,    we    fear,   involves  also  the  converse  pro 
position.     We  say,  he  appears  to  maintain  this,  because,  while  it  ia 
expressly  afGrmed  in  his  summary  of  the  doctriiie,  yet  the  geueral  ■ 
drift  of  his  book  limits  the  results  of  the  intermediate  state  to  the 
completion  of  the  sonetification  of  those  who  die  in  a  state  of  salva^^ 
tion,  but  full  of  imperfection  and  sin ; — a  process  which  he  con- 
ceives to  last,  up  to  the  Day  uf  Judgment,  but  leaves  its  painfulnesa 
or  the  reverse  an  open  question. 

(jiving   him    then,   the   benefit  of  his  own  ambiguity, 
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even  of  this  latter  view,  that,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  device 
of  human  reason  to  escape  difficulties,  and  nest,  the  whole  tone 
of  Scripture  intimates  something  different  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
mediate state.  The  answer,  indeed,  which  one  school  of  tiionght 
vould  make  to  it,  ia  no  doubt  mere  words.  The  simple  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Another,  unaccompanied  by  any  moral 
change  in  the,  man  himself,  obviously  would  not  make  that  man's 
soul  fit  for  His  presence  whose  eyes  are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity. 
But  the  wrongness  of  one  answer  isj  of  course,  no  proof  of  the 
lightness  of  another.  And  Dr.  Lee's  view,  although  quite  con- 
ceivable in  itself,  has  no  grounds  in  Scripture,  and  does  not 
harmonise  witli  it.  That  all  those,  even  the  best,  who  depart 
in  Ciiriit,  yet  die  in  a  state  far  short  of  perfect  holiness,  and  that 
in  some  nay  unrevealed  they  must  needs  be  changed  before  the 
Judgment  Day,  are  no  doubt  both  of  them  truths  that  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  But  Scripture  {for  really  Dr.  Lee's  quotations  to  the 
contrary  have  no  claim  to  be  noticed)  represents  the  entire  interval 
between  Death  and  the  Judgment,  for  the  faithful  depnrted,  as 
a  stat«  of  rest,  of  sleep  in  Christ,  of  dwelling  in  Paradise,  of  beiu^j 
with  Christ,  The  aouls  of  tiie  martyrs  under  tlte  altar  look  only 
to  changes  on  earth  for  the  hastening  of  God's  Kingdom.  And 
Lazarus  is  in  Abraham's  bosom  at  once.  And  St.  Paul  has  "finished 
hia  course,"  at  "  his  departure,"  and  his  crown  is  thenceforth  "  laid 
;lip"  for  him,  although  not  to  be  "given"  to  him  until  "that 
Day" — words  which  he  himself  extends  to  "all  those"  who  are 
true  Christians.  Are  these  passages  consistent  with  on  extension 
of  the  weary  strife  against  sin  throughout  the  whole  of  this  interval? 
Surely  they  shut  us  up  to  the  belief  that  with  death  the  struggle 
and  Uie  warfare — not  only  the  uncertainty — cense.  They  leave 
nothing  to  complete,  except  the  union  once  more  of  soul  and  body 
at  the  Resurrection  Day,  and  the  passing  at  the  Great  Day  of 
Judgment  into  the  full  bliss  of  heaven.  In  truth,  the  real  motive 
Ltliat  has  prompted  men  to  speculations  about  Purgatory  has  not 
been  any  mere  question  respecting  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the 
completion  of  men's  aanctification,  but  the  longing  to  find  yet 
another  life,  wherein  the  queatiou  of  the  few  or  the  many  (hat  are 
to  be  saved  may  perchance  meet  with  a  solution  less  hard  and 
painful  than  that  which  presses  on  men  now.  Dr.  Lee  only  meets 
lliia  lunging  if  he  really  means  what  the  one  sentence  we  have 
above  quoted  expressly  says :   a  view  supported  in  a.v\o\,V\eT  "^i^ci 
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by  the  positiou,  tliat  forgiveness  of  sins  may  be  found  bj  some  in 
the  next  world  who  have  failed  to  attain  it  in  this.  Sut  such 
a  view,  literally  taken,  is  so  plainly  against  Scripture,  that  we  pre- 
fer {as  we  said)  correcting  it  by  the  general  drift  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  "We  have  only  to  add,  that  several  of  the  inscriptions  on 
tombstones  which  he  puts  on  record,  although  not  comparatively 
a  large  number,  belong  to  Boman  Catliolic  families;  and  that  the 
College  graces  which  he  sets  forth  at  length  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  bis  case. 
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ON  THE  FUTtJEE  STATE  p. 

8iffiv  SiaifivXdTTiov,  is  the  remark  which  this  book  suggests. 
To  shew  that  all  the  arguments  which  natural  reason  can  supply, 
whether  from  physical  or  moral  considerations,  either  prove  nolhing 
or  prove  too  much  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul- — are 
either  inconclusive,  or  tend  to  conclusions  which  revelation  con- 
tradicts, or  include  on  tbe  same  footing  both  men  and  beasts,  or 
both  good  and  bad  men,  or  imply  a  Pulsatory — such  is  the  object  ^j 
of  its  first  two  parts.  To  prove  that  Holy  Scripture,  truly  inter-  ^| 
preted,  leaves  the  dead  in  the  intermediate  state  in  a  condition  of  ^' 
absolute  unconsciousness,  is  the  object  of  its  third  and  concluding 
portion.  It  ia  republished,  moreover,  by  its  author  when  advanced 
to  a  bishopric,  and  therefore  solemnly  adopted  by  him  under  cir- 
cumstances of  special  responsibility  for  his  opinions.  It  aspires  in 
form  and  bulk  to  the  proportions  of  a  treatise.  And  it  is  the  work 
of  much  thought  and  some  reading  (confined,  however,  mainly  to 
a  narrow  line  of  modern  authors)  on  the  part  of  a  thinker  of  original 
mind  and  considerable  power. 

The  first  of  tbe  two  theses  thus  adventurously  maintained  is  of 
course  one  perfectly  o|K;n  to  any  man  to  adopt,  without  any  im- 
putation upon  bis  orthodoxy.  It  brings  him,  indeed,  into  rather 
ominous  collision  with  Bishop  Butter.  But  in  itself  it  is  simply 
B  matter  of  allowable  disputation;  and  is  open  to  no  other  kind 
of  censure  than  the  logical  one  involved  in  Aristotle's  remark,  that 

I  »Tlie  Fataro  Sutc>,  their  Evidence  wid  Nature  Considered  on  Principlei 
Fh;ri»],  Moral,  and  Sciiplural,  «ilU  a  Design  of  Shentng  tbe  Value  of  the 
Onipel  HeveUtiou."  By  tlie  Itlglit  Rev.  Reginald  Courlenaj,  D.D.,  Lord  llisliop 
oTKJngiloa  (Jamaica).     (Ualcliards,}     Cttardixn,  Jan.  27,  1S£6. 
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probable  argument  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  merely  proving  that 
it  is  not  {aa,  indeed,  it  never  pretended  to  be)  a  necessary  and  con- 
clasire  ooe.  It  is  true,  we  may  well  feel  tbankful,  with  Bishop 
Courtenay,  that  the  Gospel  has  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light"  for  us,  out  of  a  previous  state  of  twilight,  without  requiring 
to  suppose  that  such  previous  state  was  one  of  utter  darkness. 
Tet  certainly  there  is  no  harm  in  the  latter  supposition,  if  any  one 
thinks  it  true.  Bishop  Courtenay,  however,  appears  to  us,  among 
»ome  very  valuable  criticism  upon  preceding  ai^uers,  to  go  a  good 
deal  too  far  himself  in  depreciating  their  arguments.  He  seems 
to  think,  for  instance,  that  he  has  met  and  refuted  the  celebrated 
vgnment  drawn  by  Butler,  from  the  powers  of  reflection  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  sensation;  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  argument 
is  pressed  by  Butler  to  the  proof  of  a  positive  and  not  merely 
a  negative  conclusion.  The  powers  of  reflection,  says  Bishop 
Coufleuay  in  effect,  are  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  sensation 
in  their  dependence  upon  a  material  organisation;  for  the  brain 
is  Ks  essential  to  the  one  as  the  retina  or  visual  organ  generally 
is  to  the  other;  and  conse(|uently  the  dissolution  of  the  brain  is 
as  effectual  a  ground  for  expecting  the  absolute  suspension  of  all 
powers  of  reflection  at  death,  as  the  dissolution  of  the  eye  ia  of 
■  similar  result  as  regards  the  sensation  of  sight.  But  is  the 
parallel  thus  drawn  complete?  The  sentient  power  in  the  soul 
requires  both  a  material  organ  and  a  material  object.  The  reflect- 
ing power  requires,  even  under  its  present  condition  of  being,  the 
former  only.  The  very  essence  of  the  activity  of  the  former  is 
dependent  upon  matter.  Merely  the  present  mode  of  the  activity 
of  the  latter  is  known  to  be  so.  We  should  be  disposed  even  to 
draw  tlie  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that  of  Bishop  Courtenay, 
snd  to  say  that  the  soul  which  possesses  even  the  sentient  power 
OtAj — that  marvellous  power  which  can  present  to  our  immaterial 
consciousness  a  picture  communicated  to  it  through  a  mere  bundle 
«f  fibres — must  be  itself  something  above  the  nature  of  the  body, 
nnd  of  which  we  have  no  physical  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  body's  dissolution.  Much  less,  when  we  turn 
lo  the  more  wonderful  and  still  more  self-centred  power  of  reflection. 
And  if  it  be  said,  as  it  is  said  repeatedly  of  similar  arguments  by 
oar  author,  that  such  an  argument  proves  too  much,  because  it 
inclodes  brute  animals,  we  should  reply,  that  apart  from  the  Gospel 
we  aboald  believe  as  a  probable  position  that  the  btat£&  did  &mi\\n^ 
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their  present  state  of  existence,  and  that  eren  nnder  the  Gospel     „ 
our  utter  ignorance  respecting  them  deprives  any  argument  derived^J 
from  suppositions  about  tbem  of  all  force  whatever.     Thej  may^ 
survive  death  for  aught  we  know. "  And  at  nnj  rate,  we  cannot 
infer  that  an  argument  must  be  worthless  as  affecting  man,  because 
it  seems  also,  for  aught  we  know,  to  affect  all  animate  life  as  well. 
There  may  easily  be  something  out  of  the  range  of  our  knowledge, 
which  would  aJtcr  its  force  wholly  as  regards  the  brute  creation, 
did  we  know  it,  ^ 

And  to  turn  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  arguments,  we  haveS 
the  same  remark  to  make  with  respect  to  them  aLso.  For  instance, 
St.  Paul  tella  us  tiiat  triumphant  persecution  of  the  disciples  of 
Ciirist  is  to  them  "a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,"  to  come  hereafter.  Dr.  Courtenay  is  of  a  clifferenfefl 
opinion,  He  thinks  such  nn  argument  to  he  "dangerous  ground" 
for  a  man  to  venture  upon.  He  argues  in  brief,  that,  first,  the 
present  state  of  the  world  being  one  of  imperfect  retribution,  iti^M 
presumption  apart  from  revelation  mnat  be  that  the  future  world 
will  be  so  too.  Did  he  never  read  Butler's  masterly  reply  to  this 
very  cavil — lo  this  identical  misapplication  of  the  great  philosopher'a 
own  master-key  for  this  world's  diflicuUies?  But,  next.  Dr.  Court- 
enay seems  to  argue,  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  perfect 
state  of  retribution  or  compensation  hereafter,  because  we  cannot 
possibly  comprehend  how  such  a  compensation  is  possible — a  point 
which  he  proves  at  length,  and  most  easily.  Of  course  we  cannot 
comprehend  such  a  thing.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  evil  can 
exist  at  all.  Neither  can  we  cojnpreliend  how  any  subsequent 
event  can  so  alter  the  past  as  to  make  it  consistent,  to  our 
appreheniwn,  with  the  union  of  perfect  righteousness  and  perfect 
power  in  God.  And  we  grant  also  all  Dr.  Courtenay' s  detailedfl 
proofs,  so  far,  at  once.  But  are  any  of  these  difEculties  sufScienl 
to  overtlirow  our  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  vindication  of  both 
attributes?  Surely  not,  under  any  supposition.  And  still  lesSfd 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  under  which  evil 
now  both  exists  and  triumphs — when  we  reflect  that  its  existence 
is  as  that  of  an  intrusive  and  unnatural  graft  upon  nature,  no^| 
as  of  an  organic  part  of  original  nature  herself;  and  that  ita 
triumphs  are  the  result,  not  of  the  essential  tendencies  of  things, 
but  of  their  incidental  defects.  Let  Dr.  Courtenay  study  such 
books  as  Dr.  Steere's,  and  ponder  all  Butler's  golden  words,  notH 
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only  those  portions  of  the  "Analogy"  which  he  strives  to  refute; 
aact  he  will  learn,  we  think,  a  soberer  and  a  proCoander  philosophy. 
Upon  the  whole  of  these  portions  of  the  book  we  cannot  do 
better  than  echo  Dr.  Courtenny's  own  words,  which  stand  as  his 
own  unconscious  confession  and  self-condemnation: — "God  forbid 
that  anything  in  this  book  should  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to 
render  that  improbable  which  the  Word  of  God  has  most  solemnly 
Mid  plainly  declared." 

The  third  part  lies  open  to  a  heavier  censure.     Ignoring  the 
nnanimous  voice  of  the  Church   from   the   beginning,  evidenced 
even  by  the  aberrations  into  wliich  large  portions  of  that  Church 
have  from  time  to  time  gone  astray  upon  the  subject,  Dr.  Coartenay 
tries  to  force  upon   the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  position, 
ihat  tbe  souls  of  all  men  are  utterly  uuconscious  during  the  inter- 
mediate state.     That  any  man  may  hold  this  belief  without  con- 
tradicting the  Creed,  we  readily  allow.     Btit  the  man  who  holds 
it   must   have   an   entire   trust   in   himself,  and  resolutely  set  at 
nought   the   seemingly  instinctive  belief  of  other  Cbrtstinns  with 
very   insignificant   exceptions.      Neither   do   the   particular  inter- 
pretations of  Dr.  Courtenay  strike  us  as  felicitous,  to  say  the  least. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  an  English  prelate,  wliose  name  in  theo- 
iogj  should  be  a  beacon  to  avoid  and  not  a  guide  to  follow,  he 
■rgaes   that   the   thief  on   the   cross  is  as  exceptional  a  case  as 
those  of  Moses  and  Elijah — that  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and 
Dives  the  whole  structure  of  tlie  narrative  means  nothing,  because 
the  details,  such  aa  the  lifting  up  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  tip  of 
the   finger,    tc,  cannot   be   accepted   literally — that   the   martyrs 
under  the  altar  in  the  Book  of  Revel.ition  were  themselves  raised 
for  a  short  space  before  the  final  resurrection,  and  had  previously 
brcu  ill  an  unconscious  slee[i — thai  God  being  the  God  of  the 
Ariog,  and   also  the  God  of  Abraham  at  the  very  time  of  our 
^•otd'a  speaking  to  the  Sndducees,  is  no  proof  that  Abraham,  dead 
"1     the  flesh,  was  nevertheless  still  then  living;    nay,  tliat  tlic  text 
fx^m  him  dead  in  soul  as  well  aa  body,  because  otherwise  there 
*^m  no  love  of  God  to  be  shewn  in  raising  him  to  life  again  I   Such 
*■'*  some  of  his  interpretations.     They  seem   to  our  judgment  to 
'*''*ite  themselves.     And  while  we  willingly  admit  that  Holy  Scrip- 
***•"«  is  nut  express,  and  affords  no  detailed  or  decisive  information 
"1*011  the  subject — while  we  gladly  acknowledge,  further,  that  the 
'^■wrectioD  at  the  Last  Da^  is  tlie  true  aud  piomiuen^  [)\:>^«&\.  Cil 
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all  anticipation  and  hope  and  fear  on  tlie  part  of  Cliristian  mi 
— yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  Bisbop  of  tlie  Churcli  sliou! 
have  been  found  to  maintain  a  view  which  Scripture  has  all  along 
been  held  to  conde;iin.  Tlie  eccentric  Dodwell,  and  the  self- 
opinionated  prelate  above  referred  to,  and  Mr,  Francis  Newman 
in  one  of  his  earlier  phases,  are  bat  poor  authorities  to  shelter 
a  deparlure  from  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Church  frorn 
the  very  beginnin;^  until  now.  And  even  of  these  the  second, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  remembrance  the  third,  go  no  further  than 
the  allegation  that  Scripture  does  not  determine  the  question. 


ON  THE  PEESON  OF  CHKIST'*. 


The  very  subject  of  this  elaborate  treatise  will  require  an  apology 
before  it  can  be  rendered  acceptable  to  English  readers.  Partly 
from  a  lack  of  theological  training,  partly  from  Dr.  Newman's  boot, 
partly  from  the  crude  shallowness  of  the  prevalent  "Bible  and  Bible 
only"  theory,  the  very  notion  of  development  under  any  shape  i» 
repugnant  to  English  instincts.  Truth  as  it  is  in  Scripture,  and 
truth  as  it  is  in  creeds  and  in  scientific  systems  of  tiieology,  are  for 
the  most  part  vaguely,  in  this  country,  held  together  until  some  rude 
shock  reveals  the  antithesis  that  exists  between  tiiem.  And  then 
our  advanced  "inteliectual"  school  emulates  the  shallow  shnrpuesj 
of  the  Priestleys  and  Betshams  of  last  century,  overlooking  the 
substantial  identity  in  the  discrepancy  of  form;  while  the  ordinary 
"  Protestant"  ploys  into  its  hands  by  a  vain  effort  to  stand  upon 
"simple  and  pure"  Scripture  without  any  dogmatic  views  at  rib 
Apart,  too,  from  these  defects  among  ourselves,  the  subject  is  one, 
in  its  own  nature,  that  requires  both  precisian  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  above  ail,  a  reverent  tone.  And  Dr.  Dorncr  does  not  recom- 
mend it  by  lucidity  or  simplicity  of  treatment.  Obviously  his  trans- 
lator is  answerable  for  a  good  deal  of  the  repulsive  and  sphynx-likc 
style  of  the  book,  that  reads  like  sheer  profanity,  and  will  absolulely 
hinder  it  from  being  read  at  all  by  nearly  every  Englishman.  But 
Dr.Dorner  himself  seems  to  anatomise  truth  with  too  much  of 
a  surgeon-like  cailousness  of  tone.     And  under  any  style  of  treal- 

*  "  Hlslory  of  The  Development  of  llie  DoctTine  of  Ihe  Penon  of  Cbriil." 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Darner,  Translated  inlo  Engliali.  (T.  and  T.  CUrk.)  Five  Veil. 
Ouan/iaii,  SejJt.  30,  UGS. 
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the  liistory  of  dogma  is  a  difficuU  and  delicate  subject,  and  to 
an  ordinary  Englishman  an  alien  and  re[)u!sive  one,  under  which 
he  fancies,  and  with  very  plausible  grounds,  that  all  manner  of 
dangerous  and  pestilent  results  lie  concealed,  and  which  in  real 
matter  of  fact  doe^  and  must  both  trench  upon  the  boundaries  of 
mischievoua  error,  and  also  dissect  most  sacred  truths  in  a  tone 
defensible  almost  only  on  grounds  of  absolute  necessity.  Yet  some 
theory  of  development  is  plainly  necessary.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
question  of  the  time,  whether  we  regard  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  sceptical  assailant;  and  it  is,  nt  nil  times,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

It  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  miracle,  and  a  needless  one,  had 
(nilhs  which  touch  upon  the  deepest  problems  of  both  the  human 
heart  and  the  buman  reason,  either  been  so  revealed  in  the  first  in- 
slfltice  as  to  be  prolecled  explicitly  agiiinst  every  possible  question 
suggested  by  Ihem,  or,  if  revealed  simply,  preserved  through  cen- 
rits  of  human  thought  in  their  original  simplicity,  untouched  by 
ly  questionings  at  all.  And  developed,  therefore,  in  some  sense  of 
Ihe  term,  the  truth  must  be  perforce.  The  points  to  be  guarded 
•re,  first,  that  tie  full  scienlific  statement  of  a  dogma  shall  contain 
absolutely  no  wider  range  of  thought  than  the  original  revelation  of 
it ;  next,  that  even  logical  inferences,  however  directly  involved  in 
the  primary  statement,  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  that  statement 
and  on  a  lower  ground,  while  all  inferences  of  the  heart,  all  iiiola 
of  human  longings,  or  of  human  ideas  of  fitness,  shall  be  rigor- 
oo»]y  and  ollogcther  excluded  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Cliurch,  while 
Ihmugliont  lecognised  in  its  due  oiEce  of  witness  and  keeper  of  the 
tiBlh,  shall  not  be  supposed  to  know  more  now  than  in  previous 
ecnturifs,  as  though  Apostles  and  Fathers  had  an  imperfect  faith, 
^^jod  wc  knew  more  than  tliey,  but  simply  to  have  succeeded  in  an- 
^^kenng,  aa  lime  went  on,  more  and  more  of  the  philosophical  qucs- 
^^Htins  about  the  fniih,  which  the  human  reason  cannot  be  restrained 
^^om  a»king.  "W'nh  these  provisos,  development,  and  its  expres- 
sion in  creeds  and  theological  systems,  are  not  only  necessities,  but 
Mfeguard»,  and  not  only  safeguards,  but  advantages,  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  They  are  proofs  that  the  living  faith  of  tiie  Church 
keeps  pace  with  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  human  ihuuglit,  und  is 
not  set  aside  by  ihem,  but  on  t!ie  contrary  rules  over  thera,  con- 
»erta  ihcm  to  its  own  use,  takes  up  the  truth  timt  is  in  them  with- 
out being  tainted   hy  their  aiioiiiturc  of  falacliooil,  uid.  *u  aioik^v.'w 
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bU  points  agninsL  difficulties,  continuallj  raised,  to  be  as  continuallj 
answered.  They  do  not  make  the  faith  more  complete  in  itself, 
bat  they  adapt  it  in  form  and  mode  of  statement  to  the  needs  of 
the  cultivated  and  philosophical  intellect.  They  are,  in  short, 
the  expression  of  the  one  faith  iu  the  language  of  the  educulcd, 
reason. 

Dr.  Donier's  treatment  of  his   subject   appears  to   be    founde 
upon  true  views  of  it.     He  starts  indeed,  it  is  true,  by  speaking  of 
the  more  advanced  Ciiristology  of  St.  John  over  St.  Paul,  and  of 
St.  Paul  over  the  synoptic  Gospels ;    but  he  carefully  guards  the 
repellent  tone  of  the  statement,  as  extending  only  to  the  form  of 
the  doctrine,  and  not  touching  ,its  substance.     And  if  the  first  and_ 
unavoidable  impression    of   his    thorough    analysis   of  the    minut 
and    elaborate   subsequent  development  of  the  doctrine    is  one  of 
ulmost  sorrowful  amazement — as  the  richly  and  often  fantastically 
carved   building  is   more  and  more  seen   to  overload  end  almost 
hide  the  original  foundation — yet,  tiiroughout,  Dr.  Dorner  builds 
wholly  upon  that  foundation,  points  out  carefully  how  the  succes- 
sive impulses  of  human  thought  were  checked  upon  the  verge  of 
error  within  the  Church  herself  by  the  Church  standards  based  upon 
Scripture,  distinguishes   exactly  where   human  speculations  trans- 
gressed the  line  thus  drawn,  points  out  how  anxiety  for  the  «cuJ^ 
rily  of  one  aspect  of  doctrine  led  the  Church  on  from  time  to  lime 
to  the  verge  of  endangering  another,  its  complement  and  counter* 
part,  which  again  in  its  turn  engaged  a  like  anxious  prevision,  end 
ing  invariably  in  a  form  of  statement  which  secured  both,  and  in 
a  word  holds  firmly  tu  the  original  and  divinely  given  truth  as  thfl 
clue  to  guide  speculators  througli  the  dizzy  and   uncertain  maze 
of  human  thought.     And  if  from  tiie  general  framework  we  turn  to 
the  detailed  execution  of  the  work,  our  praise  must  be  higher  still. 
Independently  of  the  greater  range  of  the  work,  extending  as  it 
does  to   the  present  day,  while  our  own  great  works  on  tbe   like 
subject  are  mainly  confined  to  anle-Xicene  times,  or  to  the  Arian 
period  immediately  following  them,   the  manner  of  handling  the 
question  is  far  more  instructive,  though  harder  to  follow,  than  that 
specially  English  fashion  in  which  our  Bulls  and  Waterlands  have 
dealt  with  their  narrower  range  of  matter.     English  divines  have 
mainly  confined  themselves  to  a  dry  objective  proof,  that  Church 
belief  before  3-23,  whatever  the  human  elements  were  that  aiTected 
it,  did  realty  coincide  in  substantial  dogma  with  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
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and  that  aberrations  of  individuals  either  were  atatements  innocent 
when  out  of  connection  with  subsequently  developed  heresies,  or 
were  condeitined.  Dr.  Dorner  traces  the  play  of  human  thought 
which  led  in  each  case  to  this  or  that  tendency  of  opinion,  whether 
the  occasion  of  that  thought  were  healhen  or  purely  rational  philo- 
sophies, or  the  internal  relations  of  Christian  dogmas  to  one  an- 
other. He  traces  the  process  by  which  opinions  grew,  and  marks 
therefore  with  increased  exactness  and  power  the  force  of  CliurcU 
belief,  balancing  and  checking  tiicm,  mid  clinging  ever  to  the 
one  original  deposit  against  opposite  tendencies  of  thought.  We 
sve  in  his  volumes,  not  a  dry  setting  of  text  over  against  text  to 
prove  identity  of  meaning,  but  a  living  picture  of  living  thinkers 
and  actors.  We  see,  not  merely  that  the  Church  did  keep  the 
tnilh,  bnt  the  very  process  by  which  she  was  overruled  to  do  so. 
The  ship  19  not  only  shewn  to  have  been  brought  safely  into  har- 
bour, but  the  winds  and  currents  which  combined  unceasingly  to 
Mcond  the  pilot's  skill  who  steered  her,  are  laid  down  on  a  chart 
for  our  instruction. 

Dr.  Dorner.  however,  is  no  doubt  open  to  criticism,  both  as  re- 
gards bis  general  position  and  with  respect  to  some  of  its  details. 
He  appears,  for  instance,  to  hold  that  philosophical  speculation  can 
in  the  end  CJ-plain  Cliristiun  dogma.  He  seems  to  anticipate  that 
a  theory  for  example  can  be  attained, — nay,  that  in  the  Lutheran 
body  it  is  in  large  part  attained, — whereby  the  relation  of  tlie  Di- 
Tine  to  the  Human  Nature  as  united  in  one  Person  at  the  Incarna- 
tion, can  be  set  forth  intelligibly  to  human  reason.  We  cunceive 
tliat  he  has  no  right  to  any  such  anticipation,  nor  can  we  discover 
ill  bis  own  account  of  its  supposed  realisation  any  satisfactory  theory 
of  tiie  sort.  Philosophy  can  shew  that  she  herself  has  no  right  to 
doubt  the  Cliristian  dogma,  in  that  all  apparent  grounds  for  such 
doubt  are  removable  upon  tlie  showijig  of  philosophy  itsulf.  Slie 
can  so  state  the  dogma  as  to  guard  its  entirety  from  being  infringed 
by  philosophical  speculation.  She  can  answer,  therefore,  c^uestiona, 
and  K>  in  appearance  expLiin  the  dogma,  while  really  doing  no  mom 
ihsn  preventing  the  original  meaning  from  being  fntttrt^d  away 
piecemeal  by  erroneous  explanations.  But  that  any  human  philo- 
BOphy  whatever,  this  side  of  heaven,  should  make  plain  to  human 
thoughts  and  in  hnman  words  the  real  nature  in  detail  of  tlie  union 
between  the  InGnite  God  and  finite  human  nature,  is  simply  impos- 
sible Id  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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And  this  apparently  over-sangaine  expectation  of  Dr.  Dorner*! 
colours  his  views  in  some  cases.  He  dwells,  for  instance,  upon 
Monotheletisin,  as  not  only  containing — or  at  least  springing  from 
— a  trutli,  but  as  more  true  than  what  he  calls  Dyotheletism,  but 
which  surely  has  been  held  by  the  Cliurch  ever  since  to  be  the  cor- 
rect corollary  from  tlie  trutli  itself.  And  lie  does  this,  it  should 
seem,  because  St.  John  Damascene's  arguments  and  dislinctions  ^j 
in  answer  to  Monotheletism  are  capable  of  being  shewn  to  be^H 
inadeqiinte  as  an  exjilanalion  of  a  duality  of  wills.  Of  course  ^i 
they  ore;  fhcy  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  the  simple  a  priori 
ground  is  unanswerable  nevertheless.  Our  Lord  not  only  was  for 
a  time,  or  poteiitialiy,  or  in  any  other  incomplete  way,  but  is,  both 
God  and  man.  But  will  is  essential  to  cither  conception;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  a  duality  of  wills  in  His  One  Person,  however 
utterly  inconceivable  such  a  duality  is  upon  any  possible  explana- 
tion ;  as  is,  indeed,  every  other  duahty  of  power  or  attribute  predi* 
cable  of  Clirist.  We  should  be  sorry  to  excommunicate  a  MonO' 
thclite;  the  dogma  is  one  thing,  inferences  from  it  are  another. 
But  to  deny  Tb-o  Wills  is  in  effect  to  deny  our  Lord's  Humanity, 
and  as  such  stands  condemned.  St.  Jolin  Damascene's  attempts  t 
construct  a  theory  of  T«o  Wills  fail  unquestionably;  but  their 
failure  arises  from  the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  task,  not  from 
the  want  of  truth  in  the  doctrine, 

And  that  successful  solution,  which  Dr.  Dorner,  with  a  pardon- 
able but  very  suspicious  self-gloriBcation,  claims  for  the  Lutheran 
body,  as  in  part  realised,  in  part  promising  to  be  realised,  for  Chris-] 
tians  at  large  by  this  his  own  section  of  them,  is  only  mere  words  i; 
taken  as  supplying  a  rationale  of  the  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in' 
One  Person.  Let  any  one  read  pp.  248,  249  of  Dr.  Dorner's  lasi 
volume,  and  say  at  the  end  how  much  the  wiser  he  is,  beyond  th 
old  Cliurch  determinations,  by  the  explanation  there  given.  We 
will  not  complain  of  Dr,  Darner  for  iissigniug  an  ofBce  to  modern 
thought,  even  in  the  present  disjointed  state  of  the  CImrch,  i 
the  building-up  of  doctrine.  The  ages  since  the  completion  of  the 
Creeds  have  not  been  unfruitful.  Yet  there  is  sometbing  lo  be 
said  about  the  difference  between  a  tradition  yet  unforgolten  and  a 
Church  yet  united,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  speculntive  spirit  dia- 
joined  from  the  past  and  from  authority,  and  a  Church  sliivereH  into 
fragments.  And  Dr.  Dorner  takes  little  account  of  the  difference. 
Nor  can  we  quite  get  over  either  our  insular  feeliu^gs,  and  ovcrl 
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Dr.  Darner's  almoit  entire  forgetfulness  of  our  ovn  Gharch ;  or 
our  belief  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  eo  attach 
the  importance  which  he  does  to  Lutherans.  Na;,  more  than  at 
■n;  time  since  the  fertile  days  of  Greek  thought-spinning,  has  the 
German  contribntion  to  theology  been  marked  by  ingenious  error 
and  enigmatical  wire-drawn  heresy.  And  if  it  is  now  wiser,  while 
we  in  England  are  taking  up  with  its  cast-oS  alough,  at  least  let  it 
not  claim  so  high  a  privilege  as  Dr.  Dorner  assigns  to  it 

Aa  usual,  the  translator  of  the  work  is  guilty  of  small  unscholar- 
like  errors :  some  of  them  we  should  base  thought  misprints  but 
for  their  frequency.  Nor  can  we  feel  quite  safe  with  him  in  the 
darker  parts  of  his  author's  speculations.  Still,  the  task  of  transla- 
tion, in  a  work  of  such  a  kind  on  such  a  subject  and  by  a  German, 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  hardest  conceivable,  and  has  at  least,  it  is 
obrions,  been  honestly  discharged. 


III. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE   DEACONS'. 


WE  now  bring  before  the  reader  what  we  esteem  to  be 
^  the  most  valuable  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hadtlan, — ^the 
Reviews  and  Articles  written  by  him  on  his  own  special 
subject,  Ecclesia3tical  History.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  addition  to  the  Articles  from  the  "  Guardian,"  which 
lilherto  has  been  the  sole  source  of  contribution,  we  now 
are  able  to  supply  two  very  important  works  of  greater 
length,  published  in  the  form  of  Articles  printed  in  the 
i^^^hristian  Remembrancer." 

^f  To  meet  a  special  want,  and  to  meet  it  well,  is  perhaps  the 
Iiigliest  pmise  that  could  be  given  to  practical  works  on  theological 
subjects.  It  is  one  fully  merited  by  that  now  lengthening  series  of 
doctrinal  expoaitioiia  wliicli  bear  the  name  of  the  newly-appointed 

I  Dean  of  Norwich.  Reminding  ua  iu  outward  shape  of  a  series — ■ 
that  of  Mr.  I*aac  Williams — winch  contrasts  sharply  wit!)  them  in 
crery  inward  characteristic  except  reverence  and  soundness  of  doc- 
trine, they  are  precisely  Sited  to  meet  the  tastes  and  the  needs  of 
the  ordinary  erlucnted  but  n on- theological  lawyers  and  professional 
men  among  whom  the  writer's  later  ministrations  have  thrown 
him.  They  are  the  works  of  a  scholar,  a  little  too  imaginative,  per- 
h»ft,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  but  never  substituting  fancy  for 
nsMn.  They  suppress  all  display  of  Patristic  learning,  and  deal 
■with  no  allegorical  interpretations.  Neither  have  they  any  show  of 
Ibmtogical  terminology.  But  eitlier  as  direct  expositions  of  the 
3*rajcr-book,  or  (as  in  the  present  case)  of  some  Scriptural  topic,  or 

,     io  a  more  general  form,  they  touch  iucidcnlatly  opou  almost  all  the 

^H   •  "Tba  Aeu  of  Uie  Deacani;  being  •  Conne  of  Lecturci,  CriUoil  and  Piactieil, 
^K^BB  Act*  rl.,  Tii.,  •iii«  iadiKi.,£— lii  in  Tou  Bwki— I.  Tli«  AcUofSt.Slepliin, 
^Hbc  Pretonunjr  i  1.  The  Acts  uf  S(.  I'hillp,  E>*n|;eliil."      B;  Edward  U.  Ouul- 
Vnn,  D.D.,  Prebtndarjr  of  Si.Paul'i,  &c.    ( Riniigtoat.)     Guardian,  \&^, 
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subjects  of  current  (dispute  in  theological  matters.  And  while 
liinguage  anil  sentiment  siiiirularlj  fitted  to  leave  theological  or 
educational  prejudices  unruffled,  tliey  lead  step  by  step  to  far  deeper  ^i 
views  on  theology  tlian  would  strike  the  reader  at  a  first  glance.  ^| 
A  tenching  wliich  requires  special  plending  to  fnsten  it  upon  the  ' 
Prajer-book,  or  one  which  is  in  tone'  alien  to  the  sobriety  of  the 
Prayer-book,  or  even  one  which  requires  in  a  reader  the  antecedent 
education  of  a  theological  or  a  Patristic  training,  would,  for  varying 
reasons,  fall  comparatively  powerless  upon  the  mass  of  educated 
Englishmen.  But  one  which  ehcits  doctrine  out  of  the  Prayer-book 
as  its  natural  sense,  flowing,  without  any  forcing,  from  its  broad 
plain  meaning,  will  command  a  hearing  at  once.  And  many  a  fair 
but  untJieological  business-man,  we  are  sure,  must  have  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Goulburn's  books,  to  find  himself  an  orthodox 
Churchman  before  he  had  well  dreamed  of  it,  and,  let  us  add,  to  6nd 
himself  also  a  better  man  for  the  process, 

It  may  perliaps  have  assisted  towards  this  result,  that  the  sermon- 
like form  of  Dr.  Goulburn's  works  leads  him  rather  to  set  forth 
principles  than  to  adjudicate  upon  the  precise  lines  of  their  applica- 
tion ;  and  leaves  him  free  to  pass  by  difficulties  of  detail,  or  to  sum- 
marise them  in  a  single  phrase,  without  actually  avoiding  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  great  stalking-horse  of  the  rationalist  Bibli- 
cal critic,  the  historical  accuracy  of  St.  Stephen's  speech ;  a  topic 
of  exegesis  upon  which,  of  course,  Dr.  Goulburn's  subject  directly 
brings  him.  The  bulk  of  his  account  of  that  speech  is  spent,  and 
rightly  80,  in  exhibiting  the  bearing  of  the  facts  which  are  enume- 
rated in  it,  but  which  are  not  therein  drawn  out  into  their  applica- 
tion to  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  delivered.  Dr.  Goulhum 
afaews  at  length  what  is,  we  suppose,  the  real  account  to  be  given — 
viz.,  that  the  speech  is,  in  fact,  rather  the  material  than  the  wrought- 
out  work  of  a  discourse;  and  that  external  circumstances,  such  as 
the  explosive  and  mahcious  temi>cr  of  the  audience,  and  the  actual 
abrupt  cutting  short  of  tlie  speech,  to  which  surely  might  be  added 
the  probability  that  St.  Luke  has  given  notes  of  it  r.ither  than  a  de- 
tailed report,  explain  adequately  the  skeleton  sort  of  framework  of 
principles  and  pregnant  but  undeveloped  hints  of  which  it  consists, 
instead  of  (what  we  might  rather  have  looked  for)  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  an  elaborated  piece  of  reasoning.  So  far  Dr.  Goulburn's 
account  is  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory.  But  meanwliile  whal 
of  those  "  inaccuracies,"  over  which  we  find  iu  all  rationalising  com 
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mentaries  sucli  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  about  the  human  element  and 
the  need  of  candour  and  tlie  f.ilse  policy  of  economic  glomes,  and  all 
tbe  rest  of  such  well-worn  and  well-known  commonplaces?  A  "rapid 
summary"  gives  the  "appearance"  of  historical  inaccuracy;  such 
is  Dr.  Goolburn's  brief  explanation  appended  to  a  rather  general 
Kccount  of  the  matter.  Now  this  assuredly  is  the  key  to  the  diffi- 
culty. But  tben  the  nhole  statement,  as  it  stands  in  Dr.  Goul- 
buni's  pages,  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  no  other  conclusion  than 
tlut  the  truer  phrase  would  have  been,  not  the  "  appearance  "  but 
the  "reality"  of  historical  inaccuracy.  And  he  does  not  enter  suf- 
ficiently into  detail  to  point  out  that  St.  Stephen  was  really  correct 
and  not  inaccurate.  Neither  does  he  mention  the  further  and 
noticekble  fact  that  St.  Stephen  relies  upon  historical  evidence  out- 
side Scripture  as  well  as  upon  Scripture  itself,  although  not  for  any 
important  fact. 

We  have  much  the  same  kind  of  remark  to  make  upon  Dr,  Goul- 
bum's  account  of  the  development  principle  as  applied  to — 1.  Cliurch 
government,  and  2.  Doctrine.  Laying  down  moat  important  and 
tDOet  sound  principles,  he  does  not  apply  them  fully.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Deacons,  For  instance,  is  [lo  doubt  a  plain  proof  that  tlie 
order  of  Church  government  was  not  hiid  down  beforehand  upon 
a  cut-and-dried  plan  frozen  into  stifTiiess  from  the  very  beginning, 
but  that  the  Apostles  took  order  by  new  measures  for  emiTgencies 
u  tliey  arose.  And  tlic  inference  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
[cof^nising  a  self-oi^auising  and  legislative  power  in  tlie  existing 
Church,  if  that  Church  is  stilt  to  retain  her  life,  is  unanswerable. 
But  then  many  questions  arise.  May  tiie  Church  tlierefore  deal 
«ith  the  orders  of  the  ministry  as  the  Apostles  did,  and  add  a  new 
order?  And  if  they  may  add,  may  they  not  sup|)ress?  Are  tliere 
liot  limits  to  this  organising  power?  No  doubt  Dr.  Ooulburn 
would  (juite  agree  with  ourselves  in  asserting  such  limits.  All  we 
aay  is,  that  he  lias  in  this  book  enunciated  the  genend  principle 
without  limiting  it.  Again,  we  find  in  tiie  sixth  ciiapter  of  the 
Bune  book  some  very  true  and  valuable  remarks  respecting  the 
growth  of  doctrine.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  work  of  the  human 
miud  upon  the  original  deposit  of  truth,  and  tiie  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  such  a  work  iu  the  hands  of  pious  men  must  have  at  least 
good  fruit,  and  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Churcli  must  result  in 

'aj^tematic  tiieulogy  "constituting  the  essential  faith"  of  the 
Cbunb ; — ail  tliis  is  iuiy  recognised.     Bat  &ial  \V  \a  t^\tf\"i  wcj 
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sumed  tliat  the  Apostles  {as  well  as  our  Lord)  lodged  the  good  si 
in  the  human  mind,  themselves,  as  we  are  left  to  suppose,  fully  un- 
derstanding what  the  recipient  disciples  did  not  full^  understand. 
And  next,  not  a  word  is  said  of  any  divine  office  of  the  Church 
towards  this  deposit  of  truth,  in  the  way  of  deducing  from  it  its 
legitimate  results  and  none  other.  In  a  word,  the  difficult  subjects 
of  the  growth  oE  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  of  the  power  and  office  of  the  Church,  are  left  untouched.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  right  to  complain  of  this.  It  is  simply  saying  that 
tlie  writer  has  done  one  thing  and  not  another — has  suggested  cer- 
tain most  wholesome  principles,  assuredly  necessary  for  these  times, 
but  has  not  written  a  systematic  treatise  upon  them.  We  only  note 
wliat  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  hook. 

Perhaps  a  like  remark  might  be  made  upon  the  obserrations  re- 
specting Inspiration.     But  we  prefer  calling  attention  to  a  portion 
of  the  work  which  is  very  much  an  exception  to  such  a  remark,  in 
a  very  valuable  chapter  in  ilie  Second  Book,  wliere  there  is  a  pre- 
cise and  plain  account  of  anotlier  topic,  like,  in  its  present  relation 
to  public  opinion,  to  the  above — viz..  Absolution.     Dr.  Goulburu 
speaVs  plainly  there,  what  the  Prayer-book  speaks  plaiidy;  and 
shews  conclusively  from  Scripture  that  the  Prayer-book  is  justified, 
or  raliier  bound  so  lo  fpenk.    Even  there,  indeed,  we  find  a  slightly 
suspicious  quotation  from  Barrow,  in  a  note,  which  seems  to  limit 
"  dippensalive"  absolution  to  Holy  Baptism.     But  the  text  to  the 
note  seems  rightly  to  use  this  reference,  not  as  an  exclusive  case, 
but  as  an  iiistjince  proving  a  rule.     How  far,  indeed,  the  verbal 
distinction  drawn  by  him  between  absolution  and  forgiveuess  holds 
good  may  be  made  a  question.     But  Dr.  Goulburu  does  at  any  rate 
lay  down  plain  doctrine  in  plain  terms  on  the  subject. 


THE  EARLY  AGES  OF  THE  CnUECHi'. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  Cliurcli  histories  should  still  be 
wanting.  Yet  any  English  student,  who  has  attempted  the  sub- 
ject, must  have  felt  the  want.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  whole  libraij 
of  books ;  yet,  once  beyond  Kewmau's  Arians,  or  the  Oxford  por- 

'  "A  llistprj  of  llie  Cluircb,  from  ihe  Edici  of  Milan,  a.d.  SIS,  to  ilie  Council 
of  CJiiilce<ion.  l.D.  *5l.''  By  WiUiim  Biiglil,  M.A„  Fellow  of  Unlversily  Culltge. 
OxfanI,  lale  ProfuBBur  of  Eccltaiaslical  HiktDiy  in  the  Scoltiib  Cliuroh.  (J.  U.  and 
Jbs.  Parka.)     Guardian,  ISCI). 
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tions  of  Fieurj,  and  before  or  outside  the  sphere  of  Dean  Milmau 
or  Neale,  there  are  no  special  or  detailed  English  works,  until  we 
reach  tiie  excellent  Manuals  of  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  Nothing 
is  left  but  (he  dry  bones  and  repulsive  coldness  of  Soames's  Mo- 
ahetm,  or  the  {ihilosophising  of  Neander,  or  the  brief  although 
masterly  compendium  of  Gieselerj — all  of  them  embracing,  and 
iherelore  abbreviating,  the  entire  history  of  the  etitire  Church; — 
all,  moreover,  transliitious ; — unless  the  reader  have  time  and  means 
to  study  the  original  sources,  or  to  work  up  the  great  folio  historians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  quartos  of  Fleury  or  of  Tillemont, 
uulesB  he  understand  German.  Mr.  Bright's  is  the  first  attempt 
in  English  to  carry  on  what  Blunt,  and  Bishop  Kaye,  and  others, 
have  done  more  or  less  for  ante-Nicene  times,  and  to  produce 
a  thurougii  but  compendious  account,  the  result  of  independent 
Btudr,  of  the  first  great  post-Nicene  period. 

The  book  is,  moreover,  well-limed.  It  describes  the  period  of  the 
foruiatioii  of  Creeds — of  the  Creation  of  systematic  theology — of 
lliat  doctrinal  development,  which  has  settled  for  all  time  the 
fandameiital  formularies  of  orthodox  belief.  Embracing  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Arian  (with  its  countless  Protean  shapes),  the  Pela- 
gian, tlie  Nestorian,  the  Eutychian  heresies — in  a  word,  of  the 
Four  Great  Councils, — Mr.  Bright  includes  within  his  book  the  en- 
tire range  of  the  internal  settlement  of  Christian  doctrine,  whether 
reapecting  the  Nnture  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  nature  of  man,  or 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 
He  treata  of  that  period  of  Church  work,  which  has  excluded 
aud  condemned  for  all  time  heresies  respecting  fundamental  doc- 
trines: as  distinguished  from  previous  controversies  witli  external 
or  qnaii-extenial  error — of  Pagans,  Gnostics,  and  the  like — and 
Jrotu  the  subsequent  disputes  concerning  the  instruments  and  out- 
ward organisation  of  Christianity — the  Church  and  Sacraments; — 
as  distingaished,  again,  from  the  Monothelite,  Adoptionist,  and  other 
such  later  controversies,  or  those  agairrof  Gotteschalc,  which  were 
only  u  it  were  appendices  to  the  great  controversies  already  settled, 
and  were  determined  by  implication  in  the  settlement  of  the  Athana- 
ainn  and  Auguslinlun  [leriuds.  Now  the  more  advanced  Rationalism 
of  the  present  day  has  dared,  it  is  true,  to  assail  Scripture  itself,  and 
to  attempt  to  resolve  even  the  Gosjiels  into  a  mere  product  of 
human  faculties.  But  the  more  plausihte  and  dangerous  assailants 
of  Ihc  truth  direct  their  ttTorts,  with  a  wi^i  tcwtic.Xa  %^^A>^\\^.4 
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theology  as  distinguished  from  Scripture.  The  whole  work  of  the 
early  Church  is  cut  up  by  them  from  the  roots  as  not  Scriptarel,  but  ■ 
liuman.  A"  world  of  human  tliougitt"  is  alleged  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  even  the  Kicene  Creed.  And  this  human  thought 
is  assumed — not  to  have  trod  in  the  old  paths,  according  to  its  own 
profession — not  to  have  simply  eicluded,  by  successive  denials,  suc- 
cessive infringements  upon  the  one  truth  originally  revealed — but  to 
Lave  built  up  a  purely  human  system  of  dogma  out  of  hints  and 
casual  allusions  and  phrases  distorted  from  their  proper  bearing  and 
context ;  in  short,  to  have  developed  precisely  upon  the  extremest 
principles  of  Dr.  Newman's  celebrated  theory  of  development ;  and  I 
to  be  therefore  a  mere  yoke  of  man's  devising  bound  upon  the  neck 
of  free  thought  now,  and  to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  flung  aside  as 
fast  as  inveterate  prejudice  will  permit.  It  is  a  great  gain,  then,  that 
a  reverent,  thoughtful,  and  learned  mind  like  Mr,  Bright's  should  J 
recall  to  the  memory  of  divines,  and  place  in  a  brief  compeudiuin" 
within  the  reach  of  general  readers,  the  real  account  of  what  the 
Church  of  that  time  actually  did.  Did  she  add  P  or  did  she  pre- 
serve P  Did  she  speak  nova,  or  simply  noret  Are  Creeds  not 
in  Scripture  as  to  their  subtance  ?  or  do  they  simply  express  the 
identical  Scriptural  truths  in  systematic  form?  Are  we  to  be  tied 
down  again  by  these  modern  liberal  thinkers  to  the  narrow  techni- 
calism,  which  started  back  in  old  days  from  terms  and  definitions, 
because  the  very  syllables  were  not  in  the  Bible?  Or  are  we  to  bo 
allowed  to  suppose  tliat  the  Church  could  correctly  express,  la 
words  of  her  own,  truths  which  she  understood?  Or,  again,  are 
we,  or  are  we  not,  to  confound  the  development  of  the  Creeds  with 
the  later  developments  of  the  medieval  Church,  and  to  be  left  by 
rationalists,  as  we  are  by  Koman  Catholic  ul  tramontanes,  in  the 
dilemma  of  believing  nothing  or  of  believing  FoperyP  These  are.! 
among  the  serious  practical  questions  of  the  day  to  thinking  Chris- 
tian men.  And  Mr.  Bright's  valuable  book  helps  us,  modestly  but 
eiTectually,  to  the  materials  for  a  true  reply  to  them. 

Of  tlie  hterary  merits  of  Mr.  Bright's  summary,  as  a  narrative — ■ 
conceahng,  as  it  tioR,  under  -a  plain  and  simple  statement,  a  world 
of  tiioughtful  inquiry — those  only  can  be  fair  judges  who  have  tried 
to  unravel  the  complicated  thread  of  the  history  of  those  limes  focfl 
themselves.  And  of  their  verdict  there  can,  we  think,  be  little 
doubt.  Of  course  he  has  made  use  of  his  predecessors.  But  his 
statements  are  thoae  of  an  iudepeudeut  investigator  of  the  original 
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Of  ttie  still  greater  merit  of  its  tone  and  spirit  those  will 
judge  best  wlio  turn  from  its  pngea — we  will  not  say  to  those  of 
Gibbou — but  even  to  those  of  Deaii  Milman.  And  even  in  point 
of  mere  stjle  tiie  book  ia  singularly  free  from  tinsel  or  rhetoric.  It 
is  marked  bj  the  grave  and  thoughtful  tone  of  one  who  can  be 
inipartia]  without  being  indifferent,  and  who  is  protected  from  parti- 
ssnship  by  the  very  fact  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  vital  and  awful 
truths  with  which  his  narrative  has  to  deal.  Its  theological  line, 
altlioogh  distinctlv  that  of  Anglicanism — witness  among  other  points 
ihe  repeated,  express,  and  well-grounded  references  to  the  origin 
aiid  grounds  of  the  Papal  primacy,  supremacy,  autocracy — is,  never- 
theWa,  not  polemic.  Mr.  Bright  has  tlie  art — |>erhaps  we  should 
say  the  honesty — to  allow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves  according  to 
their  true  bearing,  as  much  as  any  one  we  know.  He  does  not 
destroy  the  strength  of  his  own  case  by  forcing  the  men  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  speak  by  anticipation  in  the  precise 
terms  of  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Neither  does  he  insist  upon 
making  Oriental,  IlJilian,  or  African  Christians  of  the  earlier  date 
tally,  «fler  a  Chinese  minuteness,  with  modern  English  practices  or 
Ticws.  But  the  effect  of  his  narrative  upon  a  tliouglilful  and  fair 
reader  la  powerfully  enhanced  by  this  honest  absence  of  all  shades  of 
the  idola,  whether  tr'ibiit,  or  sjiecus,  or  theatri.  And  no  one,  wa 
think,  can  read  the  book  williout  feeling  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
gDi<le  resolved  that  no  views  of  his  own  shall  disturb  the  truth 
of  llic  image  which  patient  inquiry  has  formed.  His  trcatuient  of 
St.  Jerome  and  of  St.  Augustine  may  be  instanced  as  affording 
■nple  proof  of  his  impartiality. 

As  ■  mutter  of  convenience,  we  demur  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

book.     Neither  does  Mr.  Bright  strike  us  as  possessing  the  art  of 

<li>playing  facts  in  a  telling  form.      He  is  compelled  by  his  subject 

■o  carry  on  the  threads  of  several  different  narratives  at  one  and  the 

tatne  time.      And  the  reader  is  hurried  from  Home  to  Constan- 

Imople,  or  Africa,  or  Egypt,  or  Gaul,  or  Palestine,  and  bock,  over 

*nd  over  again  in  a  few  pnges.     The  result  is,  that  it  becomes  a 

in^Uer  of  patience  to  pick  out  a  complete  view  of  any  one  subject — 
th^  Pelagian  heresy,  for  instance,  or  the  DonatiBt  scliisra.  Neither 
I  d«>e«  ti,(  progress  of  the  Church,  whether  materially  or  in  relation  to 
Pmg»nism  or  to  Pagan  philosophy,  or  as  to  ritual  or  form  of  Church 
P^Vmment,  grow  upon  the  reader's  mind  into  a  distinct  and  vivid 
•■"^age,  but  has  to  be  pieced  out  from  a  page  here  w\d  «.  stwtAWtB 
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there.  Tlie  very  division  of  the  chapters  ia  one  of  mere  cbroiiolog^j 
— so  many  pages  to  each  lecture — iiidepeailent  of  the  iutemal  coa^H 
ueclion  of  events.  But  these  are  merely  objections  to  the  exterior, 
as  it  were,  of  the  book.  Compare  it  with  otiter  English  attempts  uf 
a  like  kind;  and  its  internal  merits  will  become  at  once  apparent. 
Bishop  Kaje's  and  Dr.  Burton's  labours  on  the  aute-Niceiie  period, 
meritorious  as  they  were,  do  not  deserve  lo  be  named  in  the  same 
breath.  Professor  Blunt's  excellencies  lie  in  a  different  direction. 
His  singular  skill  lay  in  the  construction  of  a  perfect  figure  out  of 
a  torso  or  a  fragment- — in  drawing  out  history  from  allusions  and 
scanly  evidences.  Mr.  Bright  has  succeeded  equally  in  his  own 
line.  But  hJs  task  is  to  combiue  into  an  impartial  and  consistent 
history  the  conflicting  and  vague  statements  of  controversial  docu- 
ments, and  lo  condense  facta  without  obscuring  them.  Dr.  New- 
man's Ariuns  travels  over  tlie  same  ground  in  great  part,  and  hss 
evidently  been  of  much  service  to  Mr.  Bright.  But  the  object  of 
the  two  books  precludes  comparison.  That  marvellous  specimen  of 
an  unrivalled  power  of  analysis,  equalled  only  by  the  same  writer! 
subsequent  notes  to  the  Athanasian  treatises,  is  a  commentary  upon 
the  subtleties  of  Arianism,  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  a  history  of 
Arians.  And  it  is  only  in  his  brief  but  exact  Btatemenls  respecting 
the  various  shades  of  Arianism  or  Peksianism,  that  Mr.  Bright  has 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  own  precision  of  abstract  thought. 
All  we  can  find  to  say  against  his  book  is,  that  the  enormous  mul- 
titude of  facts  which  he  has  to  tell,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
poetry  of  his  imagination,  prevents  him  from  invesling  his  narra- 
tive with  the  attractiveness  which  Mr.  Massingberd,  and  Professor 
Blunt  himself  in  his  little  book  on  the  Reformation,  and  Archdeacon 
Churton  in  treating  of  the  early  English  Church,  have  been  abl 
to  attain. 
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This  is  an  incomplete  book,  and  oue  of  which  the  existing  por- 
tion did  not  receive  the  final  revision  of  its  lamented  nutiior.  But 
it  is  one  which  wilt  do  no  discredit  to  his  niemorj.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  a  former  Kegias  Professor  of  a  kindred  foundation. 
Dr.  Shirley  intended,  apparently,  to  produce  a  sketcli,  not  indeed 
of  the  first  three,  but  of  the  first  century  of  Church  history,  which 
should  be  brought  np  to  our  present  standard  of  knowledge,  and 
should  meet  and  solve  modern  difficulties  and  questions.  Theories 
of  development,  both  of  doctrine,  as  well  within  as  since  the  period 
embraced  by  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  of  Church  government, 
old  enough  in  substance,  have  of  later  years  assumed  new  forma 
and  acquired  fresh  prominence.  A  sketch  which  finds  natural  place 
for  the  amount  of  actual  fact  whereon  those  theories  are  built,  and 
gives  a  rational  history  providing  at  once  for  the  phenomena  which 
tnust  have  attended  the  human  reception  of  the  truth,  and  for  the 
unity  »nd  permanence  of  the  divinely-given  truth  itself,  is  a  great 
help  to  ordinary  students.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Shirley's  work  a  little 
too  much  assumes  an  intelligent  reader  already  awake  to  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  narrative.  Dr.  Shirley  implies  the  answer 
to  iDOtt  of  the  questions  in  the  turn  given  to  the  narrative  itself. 
Ferittps  a  little  more  polemic  altitude  would  have  more  easily 
braoght  out  the  real  value  of  his  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
book  has  the  special  merils  of  reviewing  old  theories  and  renovating 
in  oft-told  tale  with  the  freshness  imparted  by  an  original  and 
ihooglitful  mind.  The  account  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  is 
remarkably  good.  The  adjustment  and  relations  of  Apostolic  theo- 
logy is  unhappily  wanting,  save  only  the  few  striking  remarks  which 
were  to  serve  to  introduce  it.  The  formation,  again,  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture  is  hardly  reached  in  any  formal  sense  within  the  period 
embraced  by  the  book.  And  its  most  elaborate  portion  is  the  calm 
tnd  convincing  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  establishment  of 
l^iKopul  Church  government,  and  indeed  of  the  gradual  evolution 
nd  Biing  of  tlie  idea  of  the  Church  itself.  As  an  introductory 
*keteh  tlie  volume  will  be  most  valuable,  and  not  to  beginners  only, 

**  Some  Account  af  iht  Church  in  the  Apoaiolk  Age;  lo  which  i«  sdded,  m 
BMay  Ml  Uugmilic  PrMching."  Uy  tbe  lile  W.  W.  Shiilejr,  DJ).,  Regiuf  Pro- 
r*s«ui>  af  Eccletimtic*)  UiMur;,  and  Cuion  of  Chriit  Cliuicb.    (Clareoilon  Pieu.l 
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altiiougli  to  them  most  [leculiarly.     There  is  much  in  its  aaggeslin 
pages  to  quiet  doubt  and  inleDsify  convictiou,  even  iu  more 
vaticed  students. 

We  do  not  know  wliy  Dr.  Shirley  assumes  so  unhesitatingly  tli 
the  power  of  the  Sanhedrioi  to  commission  St.  Fuul  to  Damasci 
depeuded  absolutely  upon  a  temporary  anarchy  until  tlie  arrival  ol 
Agrippa.  Surely  Biscoc  has  produced  evidence  enough  of  the  a 
cordaiice  of  such  a  power  to  them  by  decrees  of  Romuu  Empero 
And  there  may  be  another  little  point  or  two  which  second 
would  have  mended. 

The  Essay  on  Dogmatic  Preaching  was  read  at  the  Con 
last  year.  It  bears  the  same  stamp  with  Dr.  Shirley's  other  works 
of  well-balanced  grasp  of  principles,  advanced  sohdly  and  convinc- 
ingly. And  it  accordingly  carries  the  reader  with  it,  over  ground 
needing,  indeed,  to  be  firmly  trodden,  to  conclusions  flowing  plainly 
from  clear  and  tlioughtfu)  premisses,  and  conclusions  also  most 
necessary  for  these  limes,  Tlie  subject  was  iu  some  degree  a  spe- 
cialty of  Dr.  Shirley.  He  has  in  it  left  behind  a  weighty  word  of 
warning,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  thrown  away. 


EARLY  COUNCILS  ^. 

Bishop  Hefele  is  too  well  known  as  an  original  and  profound 
ecclesiastical  scholar,  and  his  name  iias  been  of  late  too  prominently 
before  the  world  in  connection  with  the  recent  Vatican  dogma,  to 
need  many  words  to  introduce  his  hook  to  English  readers.  With 
one  large  exception,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  thorough  and  a  fair  com- 
pendium, put  in  the  most  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  and  based 
on  a  re- exam  illation  of  the  original  documents,  with  all  their  later 
additions  and  rectifications,  of  the  canons  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  Councils.  That  exception  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  na- 
tural one,  however  unjusti&able.  It  springs  from  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  reconciling  even  the  tlieory  of  Papal  supremacy  which 
Hefele  held  when  he  wrote  his  book — much  more,  of  course,  w 


'  "A  Bitter;  oF  iha  Christian  Councilg.  A'ctin  the  Originil  DDCumeala,  to  l1 
CIoiB  of  the  Council  of  NioEE«,  *.o.  32S."  By  Chnrlei  Joseph  Hefele,  D.D, 
Biihop  of  HolUnbur^,  former]}  Profeasor  of  TheDlD|;y  in  the  Univenity  of  Tubin- 
gen, TranaUted  from  ihe  Genniti  ind  Edileii  by  W,  R.  Clirk,  M.A.,  Oidd-, 
PfebfndBry  of  W«l!«,  ud  Vicsl  of  T»uuWn.  {Edinburgh :  T.  iLid  T  Claik.) 
euariUan,  Jtfsrcli,  1871. 
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Dontanes  hold  now — (for  what  Dr.  Hefele  himself  now  holds, 
or  professes,  seems  to  be  sadly  hard  to  tell) — with  plain  historical 
eridence  honestly  interpreted.  And  the  result  is,  that  even  Dr. 
Hefele  is  reduced  to  garbled  quotations  and  glosses  of  the  most 
impossible  sort,  and  is  simply  not  to  be  trusted  when  Papal  power 
IS  in  question.  We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Clark  has  dealt  adequalely 
with  tlie  case,  by  the  mild  and  general  note  wiiich  he  has  appended 
once  for  all  to  the  earliest  instance  of  the  kind.  Of  course,  one 
would  not  desire  a  text  making  one  set  of  assertions,  with  a  series 
of  notes  appended  directly  contradicting  tliem  all.  And  in  many 
aaet,  Hefele's  own  statement  of  the  evidence  is  so  glaringly  at 
Tariancc  with  his  conclusions,  as  to  supply  the  remedy  with  the 
poison,  without  further  trouble.  But  it  is  not  so  always.  No 
dotibt,  for  instance,  the  canons  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  so 
pUrnly  treat  the  Bishop  of  Home  as  one,  although  by  the  later 
canon  in  point  of  precedence  the  Grst,  of  independent  Patriarchs, 
■a  to  make  it  obvious  enough  that  the  Councils  were  not  reserving 
wpetto  an  acknowledged  primacy  of  Rome,  distinct  in  kind  from, 
and  superior  to,  all  Patriarchal  power,  which  is  the  gloss  here  put 
upon  them.  Yet  Hefele  ventures  to  give,  beyond  all  this,  although 
only  "MB  theory,"  the  wonderfully  gratuitous  assumption  of  Dr. 
MaiBsen,  that  "the  Bishop  of  Rome  founded  the  institution  of 
Patriarchates — i.e.  he  gave  to  certain  Patriarchs  a  portion  of  thtit 
power  over  the  universal  Church  which  belonged  to  him."  So  far, 
kowever,  the  writer  refutes  himself. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  assertion,  in  another  part  of  the 
work,  that  Socrates,  in  respect  to  the  Niceae  Creed  and  its  pre- 
ndents,  gives  "the  principal  members  of  that  Council"  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — "Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova;  Vitus  and  Vincen- 
tjos,  Priests  of  Rome;  Alexander,  of  Alexandria;  Eustathius,  of 
Anlioch ;  Macarius,  of  Jerusalem  ;"  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  plain 
that  Hosius  was  a  Pajml  Legate?  What,  we  repeat,  are  we  to  sny 
of  this  detailed  statement,  when  Socrates  in  real  truth  says  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  exactly  tlie  opposite  P  He  literally  says  this — 
"  AvTot  Tf  'lairavav  6  iravv  ffoaiftevo^  [viz.,  Hosiua]  tU  ^p  rot? 
VoXXolt  fi/*o  avi/e&pev<Dv  r^r  Bi  ye  ^affiKevoiimjs  iroXemg  6 
ftkv  vpoeaTOK  BiA  yjjpav  i/irrtpii,  irpea^inepot  Si  avrov  trapiJims 
T^  avTOv  Ttifn'  iTr\^pow" — I.e.  "  And  one  among  the  numer- 
ous members  of  tbc  assembly  was  the  far-famed  Spaniard  himself" 
(viz.  Hoeius,  of  whose  previous  mission  to  Alex.&\\di\aL,  ^<^.,%(m'i.\.c% 
had  been  epeaking) ;    "the  Bishop,   however,  o[  iW  to^A  t'A.'j" 
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(viz.,  Rome)  "  failed  to  come  through  old  age,  but  Iiia  place  wi 

filled  by  his  Presbyters  who  were  present."  The  historian  does  n 
there  go  on  to  mention  the  other  Patriarchs;  but  Sozomeii,  w 
(Joes,  nnd  who  is  enumerating  the  Patriarchs  present,  not  the  notabi 
people,  puts  the  other  three  first,  and  tlien  odds,  last  of  all,  that  the 
Roman  Patriarcli  (whom  he.  however,  misnames)  was  absent  t!iroui;h 
old  age,  but  that  bis  two  Presbyters,  Vito  and  Vincentius,  repre- 
sented him.  In  sliort,  both  historians,  as  Enacbius  had  done  be- 
fore tliem,  distinctly  limit  the  oiBce  of  papal  legate  (or  rather  re- 
presentative, to  avoid  an  anachroniarn)  to  the  two  Presbyters  and  no 
one  else,  and  speak  of  all  the  four  Patriarchs  as  on  a  level,  and  of 
Hosius  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Council.  It  would  have  been  st 
least  fuir,  if  Hefele  had  given  the  actual  passages  from  the  earlier 
historians, — had  added  the  statement  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  who 
does  make  Ilosius  papal  legate,  but  whose  assertion  cannot  stand 
in  the  face  of  the  earlier  authorities, — and  then  left  readers  lo  judge 
for  ihemaelves.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  translating  tlie  other  volume* 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Clark  will  think  it  within  his  sphere  as  editor  to 
put  readers  on  their  guard  against  like  misrepresentations. 


THE  MONKS  OF  THE  WEST*. 


Historical  writing  is  inevitably,  as  lime  goes  on,  mac 
largely  of  the  adaptation  of  old  material  to  modern  taste  and  modes 
of  thought.  The  external  contrast  between  the  double-columned, 
ponderous,  coarse-papered  folio  and  the  handy  octavo  with  its 
smooth,  hot-pressed  pages,  is  but  an  indication  of  au  internal  con- 
trast, equally  great,  between  the  facts  of  the  oue,  bristling  in  endless 
uniformity  and  flatness,  and  the  same  facts  in  the  other  dashed  off 
into  a  trencliant  antithesis  or  a  sparkling  "  view."  And  the  office 
of  the  modern  historian  is,  often,  pretty  much  the  doing  in  sub- 
stance what  Mr.  Carlyle  did  literally,  in  the  least  Carlylesque,  and 
therefore  the  most  pleasant,  of  his  writings,  when  he  resuBcitated 
into  such  a  living  and  moving  drama  the  old  diary  of  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Edmondsbury.  M.  de  Montalembert  has  essayed  for  us  a  like 
transformation  of  the  ponderous  erudition   of  Mabillon,  Helyot, 

•  "  The  Monkt  of  the  Wb«i,  fmm  81,  Bsncdiol  lo  St.  Berimrd."  By  the  Conni 
Db  Montnleinlicri,  Member  of  the  Fcenth  .\i«(lriny.  Authorised  Trinslmlion*. 
Vola.  /.and  II.     (Bliickwood.)     Guardio",  1Akc\i  &,  \i61. 
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Tbomassin.  He  has  striven  to  clothe  their  skeleton  of  facts  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  living  history.  Rather,  perhaps,  he  has 
sought  to  substitute,  for  the  dry  and  sceptical  rationale  of  the  past 
generalions,  a  view  more  in  conformity  with  the  imaginative,  the 
rfligious,  and  we  must  add,  the  Ultramontane  and  the  French, 
instincts  of  his  own.  The  identical  framework  which  in  Gihboii's 
pages  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  a  sneering  and  worldly  scepticism, 
glows  in  those  of  M.  de  Montalembert  with  the  warmth  and  brigbt- 
neas  of  a  zealous  though  somewhat  polemic  theology.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  facts  of  the  older  unnallsts  of  monachisin  are  clothed  by 
lum  in  a  poetic  dress  of  half-serious,  hulf-legendary  narrative.  On 
the  other,  the  topics  singled  out  by  the  infidel  historian  as  the  turn- 
ing-points of  the  subject  are  blazoned  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Frenchman,  in  the  brightest  and 
most  rhetorically  wrought  description  to  which  an  imaginative  and 
devout  zeal  can  lend  point  and  fervour.  The  decay  of  Christian  life, 
after  Constaniine  had  poured  into  the  Church  the  poison  of  pros- 
perity, is  depicted  in  the  darkest  colours — may  we  not  say  exag- 
gerated?— by  both  writers.  It  is  summed  up  by  M,  de  Montalem- 
bert in  the  happy  expression,  that  had  the  Roman  Empire  remained 
unrenovated  from  without,  the  Church  could  have  produced  in  her 
only  a  Chinese  ty|)e  of  religion;  while  both  alike  dwell  upon  (lie 
combijiation  of  ihe  rude  and  natural  vigour  of  barbarian  life  with 
Um  missionary  achievements  of  monachism,  as  the  turning-points  of 
I  heartier  and  more  real  conversion  of  the  vorld,  thnn  that  which 
eonsisted  in  a  mere  varnishing  of  the  surface  of  a  decaying  and 
eSiete  civilisation.  One  could  hardly  recommend  a  belter  recipe  for 
rnleriiig  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  these  volumes,  and  blinding  one- 
self to  Iheir  defects,  than  that  the  reader  should  peritse  them  by 
contnst  with  the  chapter  of  Gibbon,  wliich  clothes  the  very  same 
•1(«Uton  of  facts  with  so  utterly  ditfereiit  and  so  repulsive  a  dress. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  history,  there  are,  it  must  be  said,  seri-  ■ 
ous  faults  in  the  work.  There  is  first  of  all  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  irrelevant  topics,  at  any  rate  in  the  Introduction.  One 
is  really  in  doubt,  while  reading  tlie  preliminary  chapters  (which 
form  a  lai^e  part  of  the  first  volume),  whether  tlieir  principal  pur- 
pose Is  not  either  the  conversion  of  historical  speculation  into  a  vehi- 
cle for  a  political  onslaugiit  upon  Napoleon  III.,  or  a  defence  of  the 
Siwe  da  DeuT  Mom/es  against  the  writers  in  tlie  Univert,  quite  as 
nnch  IS  any  account  of  moimcliism.     The  book  le&da  \ikA  a.  lft«,\\K.Vi 
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political  or  polemical  pamplilet — as  impassioned,  as  epigrammatic, 

as  grandiloquently  obscure,  as  such  pamplilets  commonly  are.     And 
such  a  (one  is  equally  remote  from  the  ptiilosopliica!,  and  from  ilie       | 
descriptive,  ideal  of  a  good  liistory.     And  even  if  we  pass  from  the 
Introduction  to  the  actual  narrative,  we  are  met  still  by  a  style 
eeriousiy   UTihistorical,   althougli   for  a  different  reason.     We  6iid^J 
rnther  a  selection  of  episodes  in  monastic  liFe,  titan  broad  views  of  ^H 
a  large  department  of  history ;  rather  a  series  of  romantic  anecdotes, 
than  a  critical  estimate  of  the  real  results  of  monachism ;  rather 
a  rhetorical,  half-poetic  tale,  hovering  between  the  legendary  and 
the  serious,  than  the  calm  and  thoaglilful  and  well-weighed  narra- 
tive which  aloTie  can  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  history.     It  is  true, 
M.  de  Montalembert  has  not  yet  reached  that  period  of  his  subject  ^j 
where  legend  has  fairly  emerged  into  historical  certainty.     He  hai^H 
to  deal  with  biographies,  or  like  material,  written  while  history  was  ^* 
still  in  its  childliood,  and  which  reflect  accordingly  witb  exactness 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  rest  largely  for  their  facts  upon  devoat 
imaginations.     Yet  even   here  the  historian  need  not  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  his  own  seriousness.    He  cannot  he  more  certain  than  his 
authorities  allow  Jiim  to  be,  but  he  need  not  lower  his  own  tone 
to  theirs.      Because  fie  caimot  speak  with  the  grave  authority  of 
a  Tacitus  or  a  Thucjdidec,  he  need  not  adopt  seriously  the  tone  la 
which  Arnold  ironically  tri'ated  the  early  Roman  legends.    Stdl  less 
need  he  descend  to  the  smartness  of  a  French  article -writer,  oi 
declaim  with  the  pampldetecring  veliemence  of  an  About.     Upon 
one  most  important  point,  indeed,  M.  de  Montalembert  contrives  to 
express  himself  with,  it  must  be  owned,  great  ingenuity.     He  lays 
down  as  principles,  that  the  Cliurch  has  nowhere  set  the  seal  of  her 
authority  upon  the  legendary  prodigies  which  attended  the  early 
stages  of  monastic  liistory,  but  that  "serious  authors"  and  "con- 
temporaries "  having  often  recorded  them,  tliey  are  by  the  Church, 
nevertheless,  "commended  to  our  admiration."     Upon  this  founda- 
tion be  proceeds  lo  narrate  these  prodigies  in  a  poetical  and  symp: 
thising  tone,  wliicli  leaves  the  question  of  their  historical  credibility^ 
on  one  side,  and  yet  half  assumes  it.     And  then,  here  and  there— 
sometimes  iji  a  note,  sometimes  by  quoting  the  language  of  others 
he  adopts  eiLher  euemerising  theories — translating  wonders  into  ima- 
ginative versions  of  pbiin  prosaic  facts — or  the  downright  admissiuiis 
of  such  as,  e.g.,  Le  Maistre,  that  all  these  stories  are  Gctions — 
B  mere  "  Christian  mjlhology,"  valuable  for  their  spirit  only,  and  i 
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wWch  the  qaestion  of  fnct  or  no  fact  is  one  purely  indifferent. 
Now,  doubtless,  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  one  who  aims  at  com- 
bining the  character  of  a  critical  historian  and  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  to  determine  the  question  of  medifeval  miracles  absolulely 
in  either  direction.  What  we  remark  in  M.  de  Montalembert  is 
the  exceeding  skill  with  which  he  so  frames  his  narrative  as  to  reap 
the  benefiu,  while  escaping  the  inconveniences,  of  determining  the 
question  both  ways  at  once. 

Unfortunately,  we  must  carry  our  accusation  a  liltle  further  still. 
M.  de  Montalembert  is  more  French  in  this  than  in  many  of  his 
previooa  writings; — French  in  the  epigrammatic  and  rhetorical  tone 
of  Lis  language,  in  the  melodramatic  "  situations  "  into  which  the 
history  is  cast,  in  the  undertone  of  political  polemics  above  alluded 
to,  and,  above  all,  French  in  that  dexterous  manipulation  of  grandi- 
loquent phrases,  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  French  official  sttite- 
inents  of  whatever  grade,  by  which  a  disagreeable  truth  is  veiled  or 
a  desirable  error  insinuated  without  the  writer  committing  himself 
by  any  tangible  words  to  either  process.  The  course  of  the  history 
brings  M.  de  Montalembert  occasionally  across  facta  upon  which 
a  Itoman  Catholic  must  needs  take  a  particular  view,  irrespective  of 
evidence.  In  all  snch  cases,  he  shews  himself  a  master  of  the  art 
of  leeming  to  say  much  white  really  saying  nothing;  and  pays,  of 
coane,  the  unavoid:>bte  penalty,  for  his  partial  successes,  of  sliakitig 
otir  general  confidence  in  his  capacity  for  speaking  truth.  Fo[)e 
l.ibcrius,  for  instance,  condemned,  we  all  know,  St.  Athanai-ins. 
His  infallibility  is  saved,  it  seems,  because,  having  erred,  he  re- 
tracted the  error.  While  the  whole  of  the  untoward  business  is 
blurred  over  by  M.  de  Montalembert  under  the  magnificently  un- 
meamng  absurdity  of  "a  shadow  and  a  cloud  gliding  across  the 
column  of  light  which  guides  the  observations  of  cerj  Catholic " 
through  "the  obscurities  of  history!"  To  say  nothing  of  poor 
Idbenus,  who  extinguished  the  light  if  he  rekindled  it, — what  be- 
comes of  this  bright  "column,"  we  should  like  to  know,  during  the 
datlc  centuries  of  the  Popedom  after  Gregory  the  Great,  when  even 
I  their  Cardinal  annalist  is  driven  to  use  language  respecting  n  whole 
[line  of  Popes  as  fiercely  condemnatory  as  that  of  even  the  Homily, 
and  at  least  ns  well  deserved  ?  Again,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  it  ap- 
pears, "  knew  how  to  yield,"  when  Leo  the  Great  "  deprived  him 
'  of  his  litlc  of  Metropolitan,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  certain  un- 
canonical  usuqialions."    Who  would  trace  in  tUw  Uva  Ea:\gu<E  uvhw 
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parva  mulaiiottU,  the  petty  concession  of  form,  whatever  it  ira* 
described  as  consistent  witii  a  maintenance  of  his  rights,  and  spe- 
cially with  the  retention  of  his  metropolitan  ship,  which  is  all  that 
the  scantiness  of  the  remaining  evidence  can  truly  allow  us  to  affirm 
ofSt.nilnry?  Yet  again,  there  has  been  in  France  a  small  con- 
troversy respecting  Si.  Colurabanus,  partly  pohtical,  partly  religious. 
Willi  llie  first  we  are  not  here  concerned.  In  the  other  and  rcli- 
^ous  question,  one  side  has  claimed  him  as  an  opponent  of  tbe 
Papacy,  the  other  has  indignantly  repudiated  the  assertion.  As  to 
the  real  fact,  probably  he  as  little  ofi'ered  formal  resistance  to  a  claim 
that  was  not  distiiicily  or  consciously  made,  as  assuredly  he  did  not 
assent  even  to  the  extent  of  the  claim  that  was  made.  But  M.  de 
Montalembert  contrives  to  obscure  the  point  by  giving  us,  indeed, 
a  translation  of  Columbanus'a  own  words  (which  are  conclusive)  in 
his  text,  although  omiLtiiig  the  important  clauses  in  the  quotation 
ill  the  note,  while  he  reads  them  into  his  own  sense  by  a  magnilo- 
quent eulogy  of  the  "generous  fervour  of  the  Irish  race,  justly 
proud  of  having  never  known  the  yoke  of  pagan  Rome,  and  of 
having  waiteil,  Ic/ore  recognmng  her  supremaciji  till  she  had  become 
the  Rome  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs."  Unfortunately  for  this 
fervid  apostrophe,  Ireland,  in  the  person  of  Columbsnus,  never 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  at  all,  as  the  very  passage  cited 
in  part  by  M.  de  Montalembert  conclusively  shews. 

On  such  points,  however,  perhaps  M.  de  Montalembert  could  not 
help  himself.  It  is  a  more  serious  charge  against  his  history,  that  it 
is  written  with  so  excessive  a  zeal  for  monachism,  and  with  so  ex- 
clusive an  attention  to  its  poetical  and  imaginative  aspect.  Who 
can  help  wondering,  thnt  so  accomplished  a  writer,  and  a  thinker  so 
practi.'cd,  should  find  no  deeper  cause  for  monastic  corruption  thaiu^J 
the  practice  of  the  "  Commende?"  or,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree,  th^^| 
exemption  of  the  monasteries  from  episcopal  control?  Or  who, ^ 
again,  but  must  miss,  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  these  volumes,  any 
adequate  recognition  of  the  differences,  so  important  in  their  re- 
sults, between  Eastern  and  Western  monachism  ?  The  practical 
turn  taken  by  the  latter,  the  conversion  of  aiichorels  and  cceno- 
biles  into  zealous  and  active  missionaries,  the  superseding,  in  fact, 
of  the  solitary  life,  which  in  the  East  had  develojwd  into  morbid 
contemplation,  by  a  system  which  made  tlie  monasterie-s  not  ooly 
tlte  missionary,  but  also  the  educational  colleges,  for  clergy  almost 
wholly,  for  laity  in  large  part — all  this  contributed,  in  the  first  ir 
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stance,  to  preserve  a  liealthy  life  in  t)ie  Western  monastic  instita- 
tions;  while,  as  time  went  on,  the  aame  causes  trnnsformed  them 
gradnally  into  an  integral  portion  of  the  civil  polity,  into  a  large 
(often  the  largest)  body  of  laiidholdersj  into  wealthy  and  luxurious 
corporations,  into  a  feudal  paver ;  and  so  paveil  llie  nay  for  tlieir 
corruption,  though  by  another  channel  than  that  by  which  decay 
had  crept  over  those  of  the  East.  It  is  true,  this  latter  stage  of 
the  process  lies  beyond  the  limit  to  which  these  volumes  reach. 
But  lliey  do  not  suflicienltj  recognise  that  earlier  and  important 
stage  which  their  period  does  embrace,  in  wliich  the  Western  monks, 
at  any  rale  outside  the  limits  of  Southern  Italy,  accomplished  their 
mission  by  ignoring  the  very  principle  of  original  monachism,  and 
became  transformed  from  isolated  unpractical  solitaries  into  busy 
combinations  of  working  clergy.  In  this  point  of  view,  loo,  the 
historian  would  have  carried  a  far  larger  portion  oF  his  readers  with 
him  in  his  praises  of  the  monastic  life.  Setting  aside  the  irrevoca- 
ble vow,  or  the  excesses  to  which  the  rule  of  discipline  was  occa- 
tionally  pushed,  the  principle  of  combining  bodies  of  clerpy  into 
■  collegiate  life,  subject  to  a  plainly  unworldly  rule,  is  one  which 
the  preaent  time  is  learning  to  adopt,  as  the  one  mode  of  overcoming 
a  civilised  barbarism  as  wild  and  more  depraved  tlmn  that  which 
roamed  among  the  forests  of  ancient  Gaul,  or  Germany,  or  E?ig- 
land.  It  is  not  the  self-denial,  or  the  free  clioice  of  iin  unmarried 
life  for  the  sake  of  more  unworldly  devotion,  or  the  giving  of  worldly 
wealth  in  ahns — it  is  the  principle  of  seeking  continual  and  abso- 
lute solitude  as  a  method  of  self-di.'cipHne— on  wliicii  M.  de  Monta- 
Umbert  concentrates  his  eulogy,  and  which  the  soberer  tone  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  dislikes.  And  it  is  precisely  this,  winch  cir- 
comstances  overruled  in  early  Western  monaclnsm,  and  so  trans- 
formed  it,  not  altogether  voluntarily,  into  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  practical  organisation  for  all  departments  of  all  the  active 
work  of  the  Church. 

If,  however,  the  work  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  as  a  history,  is 
thus  Ojwn  to  criticism,  as  a  repertory  of  poetic.il  legend,  and  as  de- 
picting a  phase  of  Cliurch  feeling  full  of  instruclion  lo  the  student 
both  of  tlieoiugy  and  of  mankind,  his  book  is  one  of  tlie  deepest 
intere»t.  He  has,  it  is  true,  selected  with  true  poetic  instinct  the 
really  beftutiful  legends,  omitting  the  mass  of  puerile  and  stupid  in- 
ventions which  exist  along  with  tiicm.  And  so  far  he  perhaps  oon- 
irty»  an  uninlentionally  erroneous  impression.     Bat.  suVi^wA  Vq  'Ji's 
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qualificBtion,  t)ie  render  will  find  both  pnthos  and  fancy  of  the  truest 
and  most  beautiful  kind  in  the  pages  of  tliese  volumes,  devoted  to 
tlie  early  monks  of  North -We  stern  Europe.  If  he  wishes  to  ^peca- 
late  upon  tiie  origin  of  mjthsj  or  to  find  ndditional  material  for  esti- 
mating Mr.  Qrote's  able  speculations,  here  it  is  to  his  band,  although 
to  be  sure  siflcd  from  the  mass  of  uninventive  and  stupid  Gction  in 
which  it  really  lies  imbedded.  Or  if  again  he  desires  to  see  what 
our  forefathers  really  believed,  and  to  read  a  specimen,  though  above 
the  average,  of  what  was  once  read  in  the  Chnrclies  of  Europe  side 
by  side  with  the  Bible,  and  formed  the  mental  and  religious  aliment 
of  millions,  he  will  find  that  also  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  pages. 
He  will  find  no  sifting  of  facts,  no  sobriety  of  narrative,  no  well- 
balanced  judgment.  But  he  will  find,  if  it  interests  him,  an  eccle- 
sinslica!  romance  enthusiastically  and  poetically  told.  He  will  find 
also  {subject  to  the  remark  already  made)  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
great  monastic  institute  of  Columbanus,  the  powerful  and  at  one 
time  prevailing  rival  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict — an  iuatitute  of 
which  the  failure  no  doubt  was  due  in  part  to  the  British  pecu- 
liarities that  threw  it  into  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  although  at  the 
same  lime  the  worldly  wisdom  which  so  largely  relaxed  the  rigidity 
and  asceticism  of  monastic  life  in  the  rule  of  St. Benedict,  contrasted 
with  tlie  extravagant  escess  of  these  qualities  in  its  rival,  largely 
contributed  to  the  actual  result.  We  look  with  curiosity  to  see  how 
U.  de  Montalembert  will  deal  with  the  last  and  greatest  of  his 
beroes,  one  equally  independent  wiih  Columbanus  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Popes  and  the  Papacy,  St.  Bernard. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  we  believe,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  transla- 
tion of  his  work  which  has  appeared  in  England,  and  which  we  have 
here  used.  It  is  obviously,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  man  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  subject.  Even  without  comparing  it  with  the  original, 
there  are  plain  blunders  in  it.  E.g.,  in  vol.  i.  p.  123,  " paupercuta" 
is  not  u  "beggar,"  and  "  de  tua  tno/iia"  is  not  adequHlely  rendered 
by  "in  her  misery."  And  such  slips  as  Zozimus,  and  Sozomene^ 
and  Eustochia,  imd  the  perpetual  retention  of  French  forms  of 
names,  as,  e.g.,  Puc6me,  Paterne,  &c.,  shake  one's  confidence  in 
the  traushitot's  capacity. 
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How  far  ScoU;h  palriotisiu  may  be  a  stronger  feeling  tlian  ScoteU 
Protestantism,  we  cannot  pretend  to  saj.  And  it  is  possililc,  there- 
fore, that  the  bulk  of  Scotcli  readers,  of  the  class  that  do  not  read 
great  books  for  k no w ledge'  sake,  but  onlj  such  smuU  ones  as  fall 
in  wiiL  their  own  peculiar  isms,  may  be  inJuccii  to  purchase  the 
■eparate  Life  of  St.  Coluiuba,  published  from  M.  de  Montalemberl's 
third  volume  in  a  separate  and  handy  form.  It  is  but  fair,  houever, 
that  Messrs.  Blackwood  should  supply  also,  as  they  have  done,  the 
requisite  corrective  to  the  one-sided  aspect  of  the  great  abbot's  por- 
trait as  given  by  M.  de  Monlaleuibert  And  tiiey  have  published 
accordingly  an  article  "  in  another  place,"  but  in  one  idenliticd  with 
their  name,  which  appears  to  us  to  suggest  indirectly  tlie  truest  cri- 
ticism upon  both  this  Life  aud  the  companion  one  of  St.  Wilfred  in 
the  fourth  volume.  To  the  article- writer,  as  to  ourselves,  St.  Co- 
lumba  and  Wilfred  are  respectively  an  Irishman  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  marked  prominently  by  the  characteristics  of  either  race,  and 
retaining  a  good  deal  (to  sny  the  least)  of  tiie  earthly  element  of 
those  characteristics,  although  accompanied,  and  to  a  great  extent 
•anctified,  by  a  true  and  burning  Christian  zeal.  They  are  great 
instruments  in  Ood's  hands,  bnt  they  are  human  instruments  siill, 
M.  de  Montnlembert,  while  he  conceals  nothing  wilfully,  but  tries 
indeed  to  be  scrupulously  lioupst  about  facts,  yet  sinks  the  earthly 
character  so  much  in  the  heavenly,  as  to  convey  (to  our  minds) 
B  really  false  impression.  lu  these  cases,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  volumes,  we  are  literally  cloyed  by  the  profusion  of  honeyed 
epithets,  and  by  the  heavily- perfumed  atmosphere  of  enthusiastic 
•cDtiment,  wliicb  pervade  the  whole  work.  It  is  essentially  a  pane- 
gyric, not  a  history.  And  it  strikes  us  forcibly  that  a  far  deeper 
impressioQ  would  remain  upon  tlie  reader's  mind,  of  tlie  mnrvelloua 
Providence  which  guided  and  sustained  the  Church — not  to  say 
also,  a  more  historically  correct  apprehension  of  the  characters  of 
the  individual  men  and  women, — bad  the  special  human  features 
of  each  been  allowed  their  due  prominence,  instead  of  being  softened 
off  by  a  balo  of  glosses  and  qualifications,  and  by  a  mist  of  higli- 
wonding  general  words  of  praise.     The  impulsive  and  tender,  but 
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fierce  Irishman,  and  the  ambitioas  and  indomitable  Anglo-Saxon, 
for  instance,  would  have  stood  out  from  the  pages  of  the  book 
more  hke  historical  and  actual  men,  their  own  veritable  selves,  anJ 
less  like  the  legendarj'  and  ideal  conceptions  of  other  people.  And 
this,  apart  from  misstatements  of  a  more  prosaic  kind,  into  which 
M.  de  MontalemberL's  Romanism  has  betrayed  him  in  apile  of  him- 
self, and  to  which  we  sliall  return  lower  down.  Upon  the  merely 
general  tone  of  the  entire  book,  we  feel  that  an  illusory  picture  is 
being  presenled  to  us.  No  doubt  M.  de  Montalembert  has  searched, 
as  he  expressly  teila  us,  carefully,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  dili- 
gently, for  the  dark  side  of  that  picture.  And  the  result  of  his 
search  is  charncterislic.  He  actually  refers  to  the  facts  which  should 
compel  him  to  fill  in  that  side  of  it,  and  yet  is  practically  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence,  and  indeed  denies  it.  The  very  legends 
which  are  his  staple  authority  almost  invariably  enhance  the  virtues 
of  tlieir  hero  by  a  sharp  coiilrast  willi  a  spiteful,  or  a  dishonest,  ot 
often  a  murderous  brother  monk.  And  the  more  substantial  evi- 
dence of  Councils  and  Fenitentials  is  nut  to  be  got  rid  of  summarily, 
by  such  an  alleged  analogy  as  thnt  tlie  mere  mention  of  a  particular 
crime  in  the  French  Code  of  Laws  is  no  proof  of  the  frequency  of 
that  crime  in  France.  If  the  bulk  of  a  whole  series  oF  minute  and 
repeated  laws  returns  over  and  over  again,  through  many  centuries 
and  in  all  countries,  with  every  variety  of  phrase,  and  under  every 
imaginable  form  of  enactment,  to  the  subject  of  certain  acts  of  j 
wickediiess  as  committed  by  a  special  class  of  meil,  we  fear  it  is 
indeed  a  plain  proof  tliat  such  wickedness  not  only  existed,  but 
was  common  in  that  class.  In  truth,  the  framers  of  canons  and 
penitcntials  must  have  been  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
common  decency,  if  anything  save  stern  necessity  drove  them  to 
fill  their  pages  with  that  which  forms  the  staple  of  their  contents. 
People  have  abused  monks  mojistrously  and  absurdly  enough  iu 
times  gone  by.  And  while  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  is  almost 
inexhaustible,  our  sternest  critical  judgment  admits  gladly  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  fearfully  demoralised  state  of  society  monasteries 
were  comparatively  places  of  peaceful  industry,  of  devoted  zeal,  and 
of  Christian  hving.  But  it  is  only  a  sentimental  re-action  from 
B  narrow  and  contemptible  prejudice  to  depict  them  {as  is  here  done) 
as  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earti). 

Our  second  complaint  against  M.  de  Montalembert  relates  to  his 
avowed  canons  of  historical  evidence ;  canons  upon  which  his  whole 
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work  is  constructed,  from  its  inmost  meaning  and  spirit  to  tlie  most 
utward  fact,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  date.  "  True  history,"  he  tells 
Ba,  is  not  a  matter  fiinjily  of  diites  and  facts,  but  of  "  the  ideas  and 
impressions  wliich  fill  and  swiij  tlie  souls  of  contemporaries ;  trans- 
lating iuto  facts,  Riiecdotes,  and  scenes,  sentiments  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  love,"  and  tlie  like.  Now,  unhappily,  a  fair  half  of 
M.  de  Montalembert'a  liislorj  is,  unavoidably,  nut  founded  on  con- 
temporary testimony.  Legendary  Lives  are  commonly  some  cen- 
turies latfr  than  tiie  dates  of  tlieir  subjects.  And  an  Eddius  or 
evea  &n  Adamnan  are  rare  in  that  kind  of  literature.  But  passing 
this  by,  M.  de  Montalembert'a  canon  is  a  confusion  of  two  things. 
The  subjective  views  of  the  legend-writers  are  good  evidence  to  the 
historical  facts  of  the  prevulerice  of  certain  modes  of  belief  and 
sentiment  in  the  writers  themselves  or  at  their  period.  M.  de  Mon- 
tnlembert  applies  them  as  evidence  to  the  objective  facts  of  tlie  lives 
of  the  subjects  of  the  lei^ends.  And  accordingly  he  professes  "the 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  history  and 
legend ;"  and  assuredly  avails  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  wider 
limila  thus  vagutly  claimed  by  him  as  within  the  province  of  the 
historian.  Page  after  page  is  filled  by  liim  with  (commonly  poetical 
«tid  touching,  but  very  marvellous)  legends,  wliich  are  so  worded  as 
to  leave  it  literally  impossible  to  say  wliether  M.  de  Moiitalembert 
himself  believes  llieio,  or  whether  he  wislies  us  to  believe  them  but 
from  a  lingering  crilical  spirit  in  himself  or  fenr  of  it  in  otliers 
dtrinks  from  saying  so,  or  whether  he  means  it  all  for  a  pleasing 
tale,  calculated  to  deepen  the  general  impression  left  by  his  book, 
mt  in  itself  a  fiction.  Meanwhile,  we  protest  against  a  canon  of 
istor^  which  bids  us  "translate  ideas  into  facts,"  these  facts  not 
being  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  but  the 
actual  contents  of  the  ideal  legend  assumed  to  enshrine  and  convey 
an  historical  meaning.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  the  effect  of  this 
canon  upon  M.  de  Montalemhert's  criticid  judgment  in  other  ways 
also.  For  we  uotice  that  he  actually  accepts  the  ludicrously  spuri- 
ous Council  of  Ine,  whom  he  also  imagines  to  have  conquered 
Cornwall,  which  enacted  the  connitiiuta  between  Celt  and  Saxon, 
and  which  rests  upon  the  very  same  authority,  so  to  misrall  it,  that 
makes  King  Arthur  rule  over  nearly  all  Europe. 

M.  ilc  Moiitalembert,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  open,  with  all  this 
traus[)arent  honesty  of  purpose,  to  the  further  charge  of  being 
blinded   by  his  {perhaps  necessary)  Roman  CalhoUc  'ptfi»iA\M,4  Va 
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actual  prosaic  matters  of  fact.  His  present  rolumea  complete 
early  Anglo-SasoTi  period  of  his  liiatory,  takitig  us  first  tlirougli  the 
life  of  Wilfred,  and  next  tlirough  t!ie  short  remainder  of  what  has 
to  be  told  about  Anglo-Saxon  monastic  life  prior  to  its  {temporary) 
antiihilution  by  the  Danish  invasions.  He  is  brought  therefore  at 
once  to  the  first  attempt  to  subject  England  to  Rome — viz.,  the 
appeals  of  Wilfred  ;  and  to  the  first  attempt  also  to  euforce  Roman 
canons,  not  indeed  as  such,  but  as  representing  Catholic  practice, 
upon  the  English  Cliurch — viz.,  the  adoption,  first  by  the  Conncil 
of  VMiitby  in  664,  and  then  tlirough  both  Theodore's  and  Wilfred's 
subse<[uetit  and  unwearied  exertions,  of  the  Bouisn  Easter ;  not  to 
add,  the  practical  but  no  less  influential  points  of  the  Roman  method 
of  chanting  and  the  Benedictine  rule.  Now,  it  is  qo  matter  of 
prejudice,  but  a  plain  fact,  evident  on  the  very  surface  of  tlie  entire 
history,  that  in  both  these  matters  no  Ultramontane  notion  of  the 
supremacy  of  St. Peter's  chair  was  dreamed  of  on  either  aide.  The 
Easter  question  was  carried  by  a  comparison  of  the  little  corner  of 
the  Britons  with,  not  Rome  only  or  even  chiefly,  bat  the  whole 
Church  beside.  Cummianus  in  Ireland,  some  thirty  years  earlier, 
and  Wilfred  at  the  Council  of  Wiiitby  itself,  are  conclusive  wit- 
nesses to  this;  their  argument  being,  not — Tlie  Pope  wills  this, 
therefore  by  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Church  it  is  obligatory 
— but.  The  whole  Church  except  ourselves,  Alexandria,  the  East, 
Rome,  and  all,  keeps  Easter  by  the  new  cycle,  and  therefore  the 
presumption  is  strong  against  a  little  corner  of  the  world  by  itself, 
which,  having  no  ground  save  its  own  tradition,  keeps  it  otherwise. 
Cummianus's  account  is  indeed  amusingly  clear  on  the  point.  The 
Irish  messengers  went  to  Rome,  and  found  there  all  manner  of 
Christian  people,  from  all  quarters,  not  Rome  only.  But  alas! 
their  feast,  and  everybody  else's,  were  a  whole  month  apart.  Tliejr 
did  not  go  to  ask  a  decision  from  the  Pope;  tliey  went  to  learn  as 
a  fact  what  the  whole  Church  did,  and  nothing  else.  And  the 
King's  grotesque  reference  to  St.  Peter  at  the  Council  of  Whitby 
was  (1)  scarcely  serious,  and  (2)  referred  to  St.  Peter  in  his  own 
proper  person.  M.  de  Montalembert  liai^,  we  must  plainly  say, 
wholly  misstated  the  case. 

His  account  of  Wilfred's  appeals  is  still  worse.  His  admiration 
for  one  who  really  was  a  noble  Christian  priest  blinds  him,  to  begin 
with,  to  what  was  a  glaring  and  indefensible  fault — to  the  sheer 
love  of  ^ower,  of  being  first  and  greatest,  which  made  Wilfred  keep 
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80  fenaciona  a  grasp  upon  a  see  reaching  from  I'ortti  to  Hnmberj 
and  for  a  little  while  including  Lincolnshire  as  well.  But,  right 
or  wrong,  the  Pope  decreed  one  thing,  the  English  Clinrch  an- 
other, and  the  latter  prevailed.  Tiie  stubborn  facta  remain,  what- 
ever character  we  give  them ;  and  these  facts  are  not  denied  bj 
M.  de  Montalembert.  They  are  simply  shelved  by  him,  with  a 
gloss  of  his  own  devising,  and  with  the  most  amusing  incapacity 
even  to  perceive  them.  Twice  did  Wilfred  go  to  Ilome.  Twice 
did  his  self-constituted  Judge  decide  in  his  favour.  And  twice  the 
English  Kings  and  Bishops  (saints,  too,  among  them,  which  shews 
the  popular  feeling)  simply  refused  compliance  with  that  decision. 
And  Wilfred  remained  unsuccessful  to  the  end,  regaining  his  see  in 
name  but  far  other  in  fact  than  it  had  been ;  altered,  indeed,  exactly 
■a  Theodore  originally  meant  to  alter  it.  There  was  truly,  as 
H.  de  Montalembert  naively  says,  a  remarkable  "  ignorance,"  in 
the  very  "  saints"  and  Bishops  of  the  English  Church,  of  the 
"  elementary  rules  of  canonical  law,"  as  tliat  law  is  now  understood 
at  Rome.  But  the  "strange"  thing,  really,  would  have  been  that 
these  saints  and  Bishops  sliould  have  had  the  ))owcr  to  divine  the 
belief  of  a  long-distant  and  future  day,  and  should  have  imagined 
themselves  bound  by  a  law  of  which  they  knew  nulhing. 

We  notice,  too,  another  assertion  of  a  kindred  sort — viz.,  that 
"it  is  now  clearly  shewn  that  in  the  Celtic  Cliurcb  the  Deacons  and 
Frieats  never  strayed  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  celibacy."  Who 
Iiaa  "  clearly  shewn"  so  preposlerously  untrue  a  i>osition  we  do  not 
know.  The  facts,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  it  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  one, 
are  aimply  that  marriage  of  Bishops,  as  well  as  of  Priests  and  Dea- 
cons, was  the  ordinary  rule  in  Wales  down  to  the  twelfth  century 
at  least.  Three  if  not  four  married  Bishops  sat  at  LlandalT  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  a  father  and  sou 
among  them.  And  t!ie  family  of  Sulien,  of  St.  David's,  fills  Welsh 
Rcords  for  more  than  a  century  about  the  same  time,  numbering 
Bishops  and  Archdeacons  and  learned  monks  among  its  members. 
Sons  of  Bishops  and  of  Priests  are  continually  mentioned,  and  with- 
out s  hint  of  any  feeling  against  them,  until  almost  the  day  of  Gi- 
r&Idns  himself.  A  futile  attempt  to  introduce  celibacy  is  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Dunstan,  but  mentioned  only  to  say  that  it  failed. 
And  even  to  the  thirteenth  century,  or  the  fourteenth,  tlie  laws  ap- 
pended to  Howel's  Code  speak  of  clerical  marriage  as  of  an  evil 
indeed,  but  one  that  never  will  or  can  be  eradicated.    %L  i!i&  W.<;iv:\'- 
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alembert,  it  is  true,  needlessly  mentions  against  himself  the  pliriwe 
used  by  Bede  in  speaking  ot  Aldlielin'a  nnti-Britiali  writings,  wliero 
he  says  that  British  practices  were  "  ecclesiasticoc  castitati  con- 
traria:"  words  which  refer  to  Easter  and  the  tonsure  simply,  and 
are  proved  by  Aldhelm's  own  writings  to  liave  no  reference  to 
morals.  But  that  AlJhelm  did  not  censure  the  Brilisli  clergy  for 
marrying,  does  not  prove  tiiat  the  British  clergy  did  not  marrj-,  bat 
that  the  Sason  clergy  saw  no  liarm  in  their  marrying. 

Wc  have  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  these  points,  because  the  period 
embraced  in  these  volumes  leads  their  gifted  author  necessarily  to 
write  what  comes  to  be  nearly  the  history  of  the  Saxon  Cliurch 
during  the  period.  And  it  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  indi- 
cate,— we  cannot  here  do  more, — that  while  drawing  a  great  deal 
of  correct  information  from  later  inquirers,  M.  de  Montalembert 
does  yet  labour  under  prejudices  which  seriously  mislead  him  in 
plain  matters  of  fact.  Tlicre  are  no  doubt  points  in  which,  wliile 
popular  English  belief  is  wrong,  M.  de  Montalembert  is  right,  ^ 
Unliappily  they  chance  also  to  be  points  in  whioli  he  fancies,  al-^| 
though  without  any  ground  whatever,  tliat  he  finds  pro-Roman  ^^ 
arguments.  His  view  of  the  Easter  controversy  (wiiy  does  his 
translator  persist  in  tormenting  our  eyes  with  such  a  spelling  as 
Pascal  ?)  is  certainly  the  true  one,  in  so  far  as  it  rejects  the  dream 
of  a  peculiar  Greek  stream  of  tradition  bringing  n  Greek  Easter 
into  the  far  corner  of  the  West.  Out  Easter  was  indisputably  the 
Roman  Easter,  save  that  we  had  kept  to  the  old  mumpsimua — the 
discarded  cycle,  wiiile  Rome,  unknown  to  our  remoter  region,  had 
changed  it  for  a  better.  But  the  inference  from  this  is  not  thai 
we  were  subject  to  Rome,  unless  indeed  Rome  was  also  subject  to 
Alexandria.  For  Alexandria, — presumed,  we  suppose,  to  be  lb 
most  scientific  of  Churclies, — was  to  guide  Home  to  the  right  da; 
for  Easter,  and  Rome  was  to  transmit  the  information  through- 
out tlie  West.  W.  de  Montalembert,  however,  is  entitled  to  lb 
credit,  so  far,  of  having  discarded  the  common  but  utterly  ground 
less  idea  of  a  specially  Greek  origin  of  the  British  Church, 
likewise  made   use   of  a   very  varied  abundance   of  modei 

arces  of  information,  lo  give  life  and  colour  to  his  descriptions. 
We  enter  a  protest  against  much  of  his  history.     We  dechne  to  bi 
lieve,  if  indeed  he  himself  means  us  to  believe,  much  more  still 
his   legends.     But  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a   generously  and 
poetically  written  eulogium  of  monastic  life,  which  sinks,  indeed,  i 
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more  repnlsire  features,  or  else  hides  them  under  a  vei)  of  noble  jet 
scarcely  eobstantial  sentiment,  and  which  therefore  is  not  a  trust-  i 
worthy  history  of  monachism  as  it  historically  was,  but  which  at 
any  rate  brings  out  with  truth  the  real  and  great  services  rendered 
by  the  monasteries  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  as  well  as  in  the  less  important  but  still  valuable  works  of 
promoting  agriculture,  and  learning,  and  civilisation, — of  saving  the 
Western  world,  indeed,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  becoming  a  chaos  of 
turbulent  rapine  and  wickedness,  wherein  every  man's  hand  wa^ 
against  his  brotlier,  and  neither  life  nor  honour  nor  property  were 
worth  a  moment's  purchase.  And  we  in  England  owe  further  spe- 
cial thanks  to  M.  de  Montalembert  for  the  evident  fondness  with 
which,  in  spite  of  all  our  religious  shortcomings,  he  regards  these 
islands,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  and  dwells  with  a  lingering 
delight  over  English  scenes  and  English  ways,  delighted  all  tlie 
more  whenever  lie  can  find  also  that  that  which  is  English  was 
also  Papal. 


THE  CHUECHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  CONFESSION  e, 

Beiag  an  Arlicit  coalribultd  (o  (Ae  "  Cliriitian  Rtmtmbrancer,"  toI.  ilii.  p.  MI. 

If  British  Church  history  is  obscure,  and  if  almost  every  current 
belief  about  it  is  an  error,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  writers  on  ' 
the  subject.  It  has  suffered,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  chapter 
in  ecclesiaslical  history,  from  the  combination  of  scanty  evidence, 
with  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  polemically  useful  legend.  Celtic 
patriotism  has  combined  with  Protestant  zeal  lo  obscure  its  native 
soQices  to  an  unprecedented  extent  with  spurious  documents  and 
sncertiiied  fables.  And  the  few  allusions  of  foreifrn  writers  which 
afford  the  chief  trustworthy  evidence  of  its  earlier  period,  leave 

*  I.  "C'lironicles  of  the  Ancient  Briliih  Cliiircli  prcviaua  to  tlic  Arriral  of 
Si.  Aagutline."     Second  Edilion.     (Wctlbcirn  and  Markinlosli.) 

2.  "Si.  PruI  in  Drilain)  or,  the  Origin  of  Briiish  at  oppoaeil  to  F>pat  Cliiii- 
tiinity."     Uj  Ihe  Rn.  K.  W.  Morfiin.    (J.  II.  and  J.  Parker.) 

3.  "TbcCareinthcHillij  or,  CieciliuiViriitlliui — Wild  Scenea  nmong  tlic  Cells 
— The  Alleluia  Ilallle  ;  or,  Pibtt'^"''''"  in  Brilain,"  being  No>.  I.,  V.,  and  XIV.  of 
Mttin.  Parker"!  >'  Iliilorical  Tales." 

4.  "  The  Cell,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon  :  iho  Itislary  of  the  e.irlr  Inhabitants  of 
Britain  doitn  to  tl>e  Converaioti  of  ilie  Anglo- Saxuna  loChrialianit)'."  It;  T.  Wright, 
U.A.,  F.S.A.     Second  Edition.     {IIull,  Virtue  and  Co.) 

i,  "  Da  Eecluiuticx  Britonum  Kcotoruinc)ue  Hialorix  Funilbui  diaacruit  Caro- 
liu  Gulielmiu  Scholl."    (Ileruliui,  ISil.) 
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ample  room  for  uncHticnl  sapplementing  or  for  baseless  theorizing. 
Roman  Catliolic  historians,  from  Parsons  and  Alford  downwards, 
have  done  their  best  to  construct  a  case  for  Papal  supremacy  out  of 
legends  mainly  of  foreign  origin.  And  as  for  home  antborities,  an 
intelligent  sifting  of  Wulsli  ecclesiastical  docnments,  in  the  spirit 
vith  vliicli  Mr.  Stephens  has  bandied  those  of  a  secular  character, 
is  still  a  desideratum.  While  the  prse-Kiebuhrian  platitades  of 
Bishop  Bui^css  still  seem  to  hold  tlieir  ground  in  dealing  with  the 
classical,  or  rather  the  patristic,  and  other  (so-called)  testimonies  to 
the  fabulous  British  journey  of  St.  Fanl. 

The  abundant  crop  of  recent  publications  on  the  subject  afford 
symptoms  of  a  wiser  and  more  intelligent  spirit.  It  is  true  that 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century  the  eilremes  of  credulity  and  of 
scepticism  still  seem  to  meet.  A  magniRcent  but  somewhat  hetero- 
dox creation  of  a  miglity  Druidicol  Christian  Church,  dating  from 
St.  Paul,  and  located  in  Britain,  the  great  preserver  of  primitive 
truth,  the  in(lei>eii(lcTit  source  of  an  anti-Itatian  orthodoxy,  the  one 
intellectual  and  organized  force  in'the  world  that  could  cnmpete 
with  the  classical  mind,  tlie  great  co-ordinate  element  with  Greek 
and  Latin  civilization  ; — such  is  the  vision  that  possesses  the  whole 
Celtic  soul  of  Mr.  Morgan '',  to  the  sad  confusion  of  his  crittcil 
powers.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  volume,  again,  the  Anglican  has 
superseded  the  Welshman,  anH  our  domestic  and  Protestant  feelings 
arc  touclied  by  a  family  picture,  worked  out  into  details  almost  like 
a  novel,  even  to  the  name  and  church  of  the  family  clergyman,  in 
which  (but  upon  the  rotten  foundation,  alas!  of  menologies  and 
martyrologies)  a  detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  mission  to  Britain, 
whence  be  started,  and  whither  be  returned,  and  who  helped  to  fur- 
ther his  journey,  is  set  forth  to  our  wondering  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  valuable  and  learned  volume  of  Mr.  Wright,  turning  aside 
for  a  moment  from  his  proper  subject  on  which  he  speaks  with 

^  Wo  Uiai  Bghait  at  the  coolneis  of  manj  arMr.  Morgan't  sUtemoati.  Ha  l()Il 
US,  e.g.,  what  liappened  at  llic  CDnfiTcnce  of  tlie  oak,  u  if  he  hid  bnii  there  to  k* 
anil  hear.  And  throughout  he  is  >o  very  circumalantial,  beyond  any  poor  knowledge 
at  ours,  thit  wc  can  only  su]iposc  Ilial,  id  addition  to  believing  literally  ill  he  flpd* 
in  print  oi  in  MS.  that  agrees  wjih  his  onn  vic«>,  he  liai  alio  diicoTered  lome  ua> 
known  contemporary  historian)  and  bjogrsphera.  The  one  merit  of  his  book  ii  bit 
aceount  of  Dniidinat  tlieology,  untatiKfactory  u  lelling  us  nothing  of  his  aourcn, 
and  so  not  enabling  us  to  judge  when  thit  syalem  existed,  and  on  irhat  authoritf 
it  rcUr,  but  very  interesting  ucvcrthelcss.  UiHlorically,  hia  book  it  Ibdicroiulj 
wanhJesa. 
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auibority,  cooU;  denies  the  existence  of  anv  Britisii  Gliurcli  st  all,- 
npon  no  other  grounds  than  such  as  (according  to  the  old  contrast 
in  Thucf  dides]  would  obliterate  also  Spartan  history  from  that  of 
Greece  ;  the  alleged  absence,  namely,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
any  material  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  existing  antiquarian  re- 
mains of  the  tliiid  and  fourth.  We  pass  by,  again,  the  flat  pages  of 
Mr.  Thackeray,  and  the  bookmaking  precipitancy  of  Dr.  Giles,  who 
have  treated  us  to  formal  histories  (so  called)  of  the  British  Cliurch, 
to  confess  that  English  imagination  has  for  once  equalled  that  of 
the  Welsh.  The  localizing  of  King  Lucius  at  Gloucester,  as  the 
first  and  original  impersonation  of  the  perfect  theory  of  Church  and 
State,  SQch  is  the  fruit  of  the  Gloucestershire  zeal  of  Mr.  Lysons, 
who  has  inherited  the  tastes  of  his  antiquarian  ancestor,  but  with 
them  also  the  nncritical  swallow  of  the  last  generation.  Nor  can 
Archdeacon  Williams,  or  Mr.  Bowles,  or  Mr.  Lysons  himself,  esta- 
blish more  than  a  bare  possibility  for  the  parallel  story  of  Claudia 
and  Pndens ;  or  bring  forward  that  "  almost  any  proof  of  it,"  which 
still  it  requisit«,  according  to  Butler's  shrewd  remark,  to  overcome 
"the  presumption  of  millions  to  one  against"  any  supposed  indi- 
vidual story  imagined  to  have  happened,  Nay,  two  worthy  Welsh 
dei^men  have  literally  been  found,  of  whom  one,  in  1812,  affirmed 
the  island  to  which  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  banished,  to  have 
been  Britain  itself,  while  the  other,  in  this  very  year  of  grace,  1861, 
believes  in  the  Somersetshire  voyage  of  Joseph  of  Arimathcea.  But 
the  marks  of  a  more  historical  and  larger  temper  may  be  traced  in 
tome  of  the  publications  named  at  the  iiead  of  this  article. 

The  excellent  "Chronicles  of  the  Ancient  British  Church," 
though  both  wordy  in  style  and  open  to  historical  criticism,  and 
omitting  the  larger  half  of  then:  subject,  viz.,  the  post-Saxon  pe- 
riod, are  a  decided  improvement  upon  Mr.  Willimns'  "  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,"  wliich  itself  is  a  book  to  be  named  with 
respect.  And  Messrs.  Parker's  "  Tales,"  Nos.  L  and  XIV.,  avoid- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  the  prosy  inventiveness  of  those  (from  the 
pen  of  Archdeacon  Evans)  which  preceded  them,  depict,  witli  a  very 
large  amount  of  careful  and  self-controlled  historical  accuracy,  the 
two  eras  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  British  Church,  which  are  the 
turning-points  of  that  history,  and  about  which  wc  have  most  ktiow- 
ledge,  or  least  ignorance.  While  Mr.  Blight  has  done  a  liumbler 
but  even  more  useful  service,  by  supplyiTig  us  with  a  portion  of  the 
bets  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  case,  in  &\\  «.\a!ct(iia.\%.  w> 
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count,  illustrated  by  excellent  engravings,  of  the  vonderfnlly  copi- 
0U9  Christian  remains  in  Cornwall*.  Tlie  Germaa  writers  err,  no 
doubt,  on  the  side  of  scepticism.  Itf.  Scholl  actually  dissolves 
St.  Patrick  himself  into  a  myth.  Yet  his  careful  and  vigorous 
inquiries  have,  perhajis,  given  more  real  impetus  to  the  stady  by  the 
fresh  spirit  they  inspire  into  it,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any 
actnai  enlargement  of  our  knowledge.  He  has  certainly  put  ni 
upon  the  right  track  for  the  due  estimate  of  our  witnesses.  Of 
other  foreigners,  c.g.,  of  Miinter,  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  know  so  much,  tlian  that  want  of  familiarity  with 
a  country  not  their  own  should  betray  them  into  error.  And 
Miinter  in  particular,  where  he  is  in  error,  has  been  mainly  led  into 
it  by  trusting  to  the  strangest  of  all  books  wherein  to  find  a  really 
learned  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  Toland's  "  Naz^renus."  If  the  Eng- 
lishman confounded  the  twelfth  century  with  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
and  the  Irish  opponents  or  correspondents  of  St.  Bernard,  or  Malachi, 
or  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  with  the  immediate  followers  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  German  may  be  excused  for  following  his  lead.  And,  after  nil, 
the  few  pages  of  another  German,  viz.,  Lappenbei^,  on  th<  subject, 
are  more  pregnant  with  solid,  accurate,  and  intelligent  knowledge 
than  most  of  the  laboured  works  of  even  Englishmen.  One  native 
work,  however,  claims  still  the  pre-eminence.  From  the  entire  ac- 
cumulation of  modern  writers,  we  must  fall  back  to  this  day  upon 
the  old  and  wonderful  book  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  whose  omui- 
science  swept  together  almost  all  that  was  in  his  days  to  be  found 
of  print  or  MS.  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  while  his  shrewdness  and 
deep  learning  antici[)atcd  and  avoided  pretty  nearly  all  the  errors 
that  have  misled  one  or  other  of  his  successors''. 

The  truth  is,  that  until  tlie  labours  of  such  scholars  as  O'Oooor, 
and  more  recently,  Dr.  lleeves  (and  they  have  scarcely  touched  the 
foreign  department  of  the  subject),  the  attention  of  British  writers 
liad  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  pre-Saxon  period  of 
British  Christianity,  and  in  tliat  period  to  the  legends  mainly  re- 

1  It  appcan  by  Mr.  Bligbt's  valuable  publication,  that  Ibereare  no  leu  than  ISfi 
croasei  alill  remaining  in  Comvall.  Tlie  singular  chaptla  in  tbe  aatnc  locality  <K- 
cup;  his  attentioD  ilao.  And  Mr.  Uoslam's  valuable  laboun  on  the  aamc  subject 
aboulil  not  be  forgolteD. 

^  Dr.  Hook  could.bave  eacaped  almmt  all  hi>  maii;  blunder)  letpectii^  tba 
Britiib  Church,  had  he  turned  to  Uaelier.  The  archbishop'a  book  ia  the  moat  pet- 
feet  apecimen  extant  aC  an  cihauativc  collection  of  (be  wbole  facta  of  a  caae  lutelli- 
geatiy  bandied. 
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•pectiog  ita  origin,  and  to  the  attempt  to  unite  or  dissever  it  £rom 
the  ChriatianitjT  of  Borne.     Credulity  seized  upon  a  statement  re- 
specting the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  vhicli  is  only  bo  far  better 
grounded  than  a  like  statement  respecting  SL  Peter  himself,  in  that 
an  Eastern  writer  of  the  seventh  century  is,  as  an  evidence  to  such 
s  fact,  somewhat  less  absurd  than  one  of  the  tenth.     A  superficial 
knowledge,  stumbling  over  and  misapprehending  the  diSereitce  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  British  Easter-cycle,  blundered  into  a  more 
rational-looking  conjecture,  and  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  British 
Church,  whether  through  Lyons  or  not,  to   St.  John  and  Asia 
Miuor.     And  the  ingenuity  of  most  writers  on  ttie  subject  has  been 
wasted  accordingly  upon  laboured  arguments  directed  to  that  most 
impossible  of  historical  tasks,  the  creation  of  evidence  that  does  not 
exist.     Meanwhile,  the  really  instructive  portion  of  Celtic  Church 
history — that  which  follows  the  Saxon  invasion — and  the  real  body 
of  evidence  which  that  portion  of  it  affords,  not,  indeed,  to  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  Papal  supremacy — such  an  anachronism  in  controversy 
would  defeat  itself  by  implying  the  existence  of  the  claim  to  which 
AD  opposition  was  necessary — but  to  a  simple  unconsciousness  of  it; 
— all  this  has  been  almost  forgotten,  or  only  cursorily  and  inaccu- 
rately  noticed,  or,  indeed,  to  most  English  students  simply  un- 
known.    A  Scot  was  a  name  looked  up  to  with  reverence  through- 
out the  whole  north-west  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  sixth  and 
■eventh  centuries,  by  Christians  of  every  grade.     A  Scotch  (a  t«rm 
extending  to  Ireland   and   Scotland   both,  not   excluding  Welsh 
Bangor  either)— a  Scotch  education  was  that  which  was  then  sought 
by  those  who  would  become  learned  divines,  by  Pranks  and  Bur- 
gandians,  as  well  as  by  native  Celts,  nay,  by  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  Wilfred  school.     A  national  character,  and  a  cer- 
tain line  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  a  peculiar  rule  of  life,  and 
writers  of  their  own,  and  abundant  other  characteristics,  are  in  this 
period  traceable  upon  sufGcieiit  evidence;  scanty  and  fragmentary, 
indeed,  compared  with  the  full  dayliglit  of  later  times,  but  enough 
to  supply  tangible  and  iustructive  results.     And  the  Scot  or  Celtic 
Chnrchmau  becomes  an  important  character,  to  whom  the  historian 
can  aasign  a  definite  image  and  form  upon  his  canvas.     The  his- 
tory of  the  Celtic  Churches  becomes  wortii  studying,  because  by  this 
time  it  is  a  histoiy,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  fragmeiitary  alln- 
aioni  to  the  bare  existence  (or  little  more)  of  a  Church  at  all.    Yet, 
from  thia  really  ioteresting  part  of  the  subject,  English  wtit«TS  Iu.y« 
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tamed  a«aj,  and  idle  debates  aboat  futile  legends  hare  taken  the 
place  of  a  real  history  of  a  tiring  and  native  Charch. 

To  attempt  to  sketch  the  subject  here  indicated  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  yet  enough  maj  be  said  to  call  at- 
tention to  it.  The  history  of  Columbanus  haa  taken  M.  Mout- 
alembert  across  a  portion  of  the  same  ground ;  and  foreign  Church 
historians  have  been  led  to  the  foreign  part  of  it,  partially  and  in- 
cidentally, by  their  subjects,  as  e.g.  Mabilton  in  older  times,  and 
more  recently  Hefclc,  in  his  "  History  of  tiie  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  South>vrcst  Germany  ;"  but  abundant  materials  still  re- 
main to  be  gathered ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  does  not  engsge  as  ■ 
whole  the  undivided  labours  of  some  English  student  of  Church 
history.  The  documents  on  vhich  it  is  founded  would  find  their 
appropriate  place  in  any  documentary  collection  relating  to  the 
Brilisii  Church'.  And  many,  no  doubt,  still  lie  concealed  in  Ger- 
man or  Swiss,  or  other  foreign  libraries.  It  would  be  a  task  that 
would  repay  the  enquirer,  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  proverb- 
inlly  legendary  matter  that  constitutes  at  present  Welsh  and  Irish 
history  (so  called),  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  and  to  collect 
and  digest  the  real  history  of  the  Celtic  Churches,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  when  in  their  prime. 

We  distinguish,  then,  iti  tracing  the  orlgineg  of  our  native  Church, 
two  sharply -contrasted  iKriods.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
tlie  Romans,  such  Christianity  as  existed  among  us,  weak  at  best, 
and  scantily  spread,  appears  to  have  been  confined  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  Boman  settlemcTita  and  Romanized  natives,  and  to 
have  struck,  in  consequence,  but  feeble  roots  in  the  land.  It  was 
foreign,  not  native;  it  was  confined  to  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Britain  itself;  it  had  no  strength  or  cliamctet  of  its  own,  but  was 
a  feeble  reflection  of  ils  Gallic  sister  across  the  channel,  from  whom 
almost  certainly  it  was  derived.  Its  history  is  confined  almost  to 
the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  or  is,  at  best,  a  skeleton  of  dates, 

'  Tlie  Brilieh  portion  of  Wilkini'  "  Concilia"  ia  unong  tlis  moit  crude  and  in- 
complete of  Bny  part  of  the  work.  It  would  be  ■great  improvement  to  any  rulara 
edition  of  the  book  merely  (a  rucatt  tliis  portion  of  it.  It  would  be  a  itill  greater, 
if  practicable,  to  add  sucli  document!  ai  illustrate  tlio  biitory  of  tbe  later  Cellie 
Chuichet.  A  large  eolleclion  wai  nude  of  foicigu  evidence  upon  tbe  lubject,  fron 
llio  Vatican,  and  from  St.  Gall,  among  other  placet,  for  the  ute  of  the  Record  Com- 
miaaion,  which  ia  atill  lying  uuused  in  Loodun.  Pilj  that  materiala,  so  iuacceaaible 
in  general  in  the  iibrarie*  where  Ihej'  lie  hid,  thould  hale  been  laborioualj  collected, 
Mmplj'  to  lie  idle. 
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filled  op  almost  by  negatives.  It  was  a  Church,  up  to  this  period, 
which  bad  prodaced  no  one  known  writer  except  Felagius  and  the 
Bemi-Pelagian  Paatidias ;  and  of  the^e  the  first  certainly,  and  almost 
certainly  the  second,  lived  and  wrote  abroad ; — a  Church  which  had 
contribated  nothing  beyond  a  silent  vote  to  any  eccleaiaatical  move- 
ment whatever,  and  liad  lain  open  to  the  subtle  machinations  of  the 
metaphysical  Easterns,  through  the  simplicity  of  her.ignorance; — 
a  Church,  the  first  utterance  of  whose  voice,  when  she  found  one, 
was  in  the  form  of  the  fiercest  possible  denunciations  of  her  own 
shortcomings  and  of  those  of  her  people,  in  the  well-known  com- 
plaint of  Oildas; — a  Church  that  had  hitherto  sent  no  missions; 
for  even  Palladiua,  Patrick,  Ninian,  who  date  also  at  the  very  close 
of  the  period,  were  sent  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bome ; — a  Church  which,  when  assailed  by  heresy,  was  compelled 
to  send  to  her  neighbours  for  a  fit  champion  of  the  truth ; — 
a  Church  that  looked  to  Gaul  for  the  saints  whom  slie  should  fol- 
low and  reverence,  and  by  whose  names  she  should  call  her  sacred 
baildings,  Hikry,  Martin,  Germanus,  and  whose  own  almost  single 
saint  was  only  a  convert  and  a  martyr  in  the  same  day,  if  his  story 
indeed  can  bo  trusted  at  all — a  Church  that  has  left  a  trace  indeed 
(we  affirm  it  against  Mr.  Wright),  but  the  very  faintest  trace  of  her 
two  centuries  and  a  lialf  of  existence,  in  brick  or  stone,  in  sculp- 
tare  or  in  inscription : — a  Church  too  poor  to  endow  even  her  own 
bishops; — a  Church  which,  ao  far  {it  was  difi'erent  afterwards),  had 
no  traceable  customs  or  ritual  peculiar  to  herself '" ;  a  Church  which, 
in  a  perhaps  happy  obscurity,  on  the  one  hand,  escaped  persecu- 
tions with  but  one  probably  small  exceptioti  ° ;  but  on  the  other 

■  The  ipeciil  caitomi  traceable  al  ■  later  time,  the  peculiar  Latin  (runUlion  of 
psTti  of  the  Bible  of  which  the  existence  ia  diaccrnifale  liiiough  Gildaa'  quotitioni, 
•nd  (hoae  of  the  CDnfeaiiorii  &c.,  of  St.  Palrlclc,  and  tlie  «eU-kna«n  though  per- 
petoill;  miiuken  peculiatitiei  respecting  Esilcr  and  tlie  tonsure,  are  all  rererable 
•olclj  to  the  natural  effect  of  iioiatioii  from  other  Cbuichci — thai  ii  to  ray,  there  i) 
notbtng,  or  next  la  nolhing,  in  ihem  bearing  internal  evidence  or  being  derived  from 
other  Churcbei.  With  reipect  to  Ihe  Ea»ter  Cycle  and  the  tonsure,  thii  ii  denion- 
■trablc.  It  aeemi  la  be  the  eate  with  the  other  points  alio,  although  Ihe  liiblc  Inns- 
Ixion,  ■iugalirl]'  enough,  contain!  paa-iages  teemingiy  agreeing  wilh  a  translation 
lued  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliart  One  ii  at  a  loii  to  lee  any  posiibility  of  conncxiou  be- 
twen  BiitaiD  and  Sardinia. 

■  The  evidence  of  the  life  of  Qerinanm,  written  before  SOO,  and  of  Gildai  and 
Vvaastiua  Portunalui  about  two-lhirdi  of  a  century  aflerwarJi,  appear  (uSicient  la 
MUUidi  the/oel  of  the  manyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  probably  about  303.  The  extent 
«f  tb*  poieemlion  in  England  ii  exaggerated  by  Oildal,  m«T«\^  'vj  \n«  \MiA<U.'av)VviA& 
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(omittiug,  indeed,  the  heretic  Pdagias),  formed  no  school,  threw  no 
new  light  on  the  truth,  supplied  no  commentaries  on  Scripture,  de- 
vised no  religious  or  charitable  institute,  added  nothing  of  any  kind 
to  the  common  stock; — such  is  the  view  which  a  reasonable  criti- 
cism gives  us  of  the  Church  of  Britain  up  to  the  Saxon  invasion  of 
her  shores.  Small  trace,  so  far,  either  of  a  special  offshoot  of  the 
peculiar  Asiatic  school  with  which  St.  John's  name  is  associated,  oi 
of  a  Church  lighted  up  nitb  a  blaze  of  light  thioi^h  contact  (ai 
Mr.  Morgan  will  have  it)  with  the  one  Western  centre  of  the  prim- 
eval faith,  more  impregnated  with  truth  than  the  Jewish  faith  itself, 
with  Druidism  I  Far  more  consistent  b  it  with  historical  indications 
to  su[)pose,  that  the  British  Churches  were  simpl;  oflshoots  of  the 
neighbour  Clmrches  of  Qaul,  and  that  they  had  not,  up  to  this  date, 
E})rcad  largely  among  the  native  population,  but  had  been  conGued 
mainly  to  the  poorer  class  of  that  mixed  race  of  immigrants  which 
clustered  round  the  chief  Roman  colonies, 

A  very  different  picture  meets  the  inquirer  in  the  Bubseqoeat 
period.  Turn  to  the  pages  of  Gildas,  and  we  find  there  plain  traces 
first  of  a  Naliouol  Cliurcli.  The  inconstancy,  the  headlong  impulse, 
the  hasty  outbursts  of  frantic  wickedness  which  he  imputes  so 
roundly,  are  the  faults  of  a  Celtic  people.  One  could  not  desire 
a  better  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Gildas  (assailed,  like  that  of 
liis  Church  itself,  by  Mr.  Wright)  than  the  agreement  between  the 
society  which  be  de|)icts  and  that  which  Weisli  legends  and  history, 
e.g.  the  Liber  Landavenm,  describe  in  details.  And  that  Church, 
again,  is  one  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  organised,  endowed, 
having  churches  and  altars,  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  mo- 
nastic institutions,  embracing  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  chisaes. 
It  had  spread,  moreover,  into  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  into  Brit- 
tany. It  was  also  a  learned  Church.  It  had  its  own  version  of 
the  Bible — its  own  ritual.  Its  learned  men  even  knew  Greek,  so 
fat  at  any  rate  as  to  make  bad  Latin  worse  by  a  sprinkHng  of 
Greek  words.  Look  again  yet  further  than  Gildas,  and  the  Celtic 
Clmrches  have  taken  a  more  distinct  and  a  far  nobler  position  still. 
They  have  become  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  not  only  the 
Church  of  the  people  and  land  of  all  the  British  isles,  including 
gradually  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  almost  the  whole  of 

tranirer  at  Ihc  Imguage  of  Eusebius  unchttnged  to  hii  own  pigei.  The  pMition  of 
CoaiikDiiui,  and  lbs  evidence  of  Sozomen,  lufficiently  cilabliih  (he  fact  Uut  in  Eng- 
land Ibere  irai  hiidly  any  periecutiun  it  all. 
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Saxon  as  well  as  Celtic  England ;  but  they  are  now  the  leading 
CboTches  of  northem  Europe,  the  great  centre  of  learning,  the  pro- 
lific hive  of  missions,  and  the  fociis  of  devotional  feeling  for  all 
Christians  north  of  the  Alps,  except  where  Italy  still  kept  an  open- 
ing for  herself  through  the  southern  portion  of  France,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  Catholic  Franks.     Thej  have  assumed,  from  tlic  out- 
ward tonsure  to  the  inward  spirit,  a  substantive  and  vigorous  clia- 
nctei  of  their  own.     It  is  dangerous  to  speculate  upon  the  issues  of 
contingencies  that  have  not  happened.     Yet  Ciiurch  historians  can- 
not be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  a  mere  turn  of  the  scale,  humanly 
■peaking,  prevented  the  establishment,  in  the  seventh  century,  of  an 
aggregate  of  Churches  in  North-western  Europe,  looking  for  their 
centre  to  the  Irish  and  British  Ciiurclics,  and  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Papacy  as  are  the  English-speaking  Churches  of 
the  present  day.     The  Celtic  skull  and  the  Celtic  temperament,  we 
are  told  by  naturalistic  ethnologists,  are  perforce  Romanist.     We 
commend  the  fact  to  notice,  that  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
combination  of  European  orthodox  Churches  not  paying  obedience 
to  the  Roman  Sec  at  any  period  aiitcrior  to  the  Bcformation,  con- 
aisted  of  the   entire   aggregate   of  the  Celtic   Churches  eitisting 
at  the  time,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  Celtic  missions  among 
Teutonic  tribes. 

A  few  words  will  sketch,  though  very  imperfectly,  tlic  outline  of 
the  important  part  then  played  by  the  Churches  (ns  they  have  been 
called)  of  the  British  Confession.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuries  (c.  450 — 850),  a  combination  of 
Cburchea  arose,  culminated,  and  fiually  melted  into  the  Communion 
of  their  opponents,  difiering  from  the  then  Koman  CImrcli  in  ritual, 
bat  not  iu  doctrine;  having  drifted,  indeed,  by  mere  lapse  of  time 
into  such  divergences  as  inevitably  result  from  discontinuance  of  in- 
tercourse, but  nothing  more:  having  their  own  Liturgy,  their  own 
(in  part  at  least)  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  their  own  mode  of 
chanting,  their  own  monastic  rule,  their  own  missions,  their  owji 
aoccession  of  bishops,  lastly,  their  own  old-fusliioncd  but  erroneous 
^cle  for  observing  Easter ;  unconscious,  at  the  time  of  the  sever- 
ance <>,  of  any  submission  due  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  unhcsita- 

■  Tbe  lUleilieDt  oC  Ginldut  Cunibrenaiii,  thai  the  lynoJi  of  LUndcifi  Dce&  and 
of  VictOTj,  irbich,  ucardiiig  lo  (he  common  iloiy,  luppreiicd  Peligiiniim  in  Walci 
in  (ha  dzth  eentuty,  were  coDficined  by  the  luthority  of  the  Roman  Chuichi  U  re- 
lied npoa  (&g.  bjr  Ennitmann)  u  proving  the  lubmiauon  oC  IW  '&1t\\\l^l^V^ut^^^n 
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tinglj  repudiating  it  wlien  circumstances  broaght  it  before  them'; 
and  (as  tlieir  legendary  lives  of  saints  shew,)  gazing  fondly  back  to 
that  wbicli  bad  formed  tbe  cynosure  of  Christian  eyes  st  the  time 
wbeu  Barbarian  conquest  first  cut  them  off  from  southern  Chris- 
tendom, viz.  to  Jernsalera  and  the  Holy  Laud,  rattier  than  to  (al- 
though not  to  the  exclusion  of)  tbe  apostolic  threshold  of  PaptI 
Home.  Tlie  great  break-up  of  Roman  Gaul  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  which  thrust  a  barrier  of  savage  P^anism  between  the 
general  community  of  Christendom  and  the  British  Isles,  and,  as 
a  part  of  tbe  same  movement,  tbe  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain  itself, 
mark  the  commencement,  as  they  formed  the  causes  of  tbe  ecclesias- 
tical phase  of  which  we  speak.  The  great  Irish  monasteries,  and 
the  triple  catalogue  of  Irish  saints  upon  which  Ussber  comments, 
and  St.  Columba  and  tbe  Culdees  of  Icolmkill,  with,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, tbe  half-wasted  Cliurches  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  constitDted 
its  heart,  and  the  centres  of  tbe  Christian  life  which  radiated  from 
it.  The  mission  of  Columbanus  (c.  S90),  and  shortly  after  of 
St.  Gnll,  and  of  many  other  Scotch  missionaries,  to  Lorraine, 
Fraiiche  Comte,  and  Switzerland,  and  tbe  all  but  complete  absorp- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  into  the  Scoto-Irish  Church, 
prior  to  the  Conference  at  Whitby  in  664,  were  its  colminating 
points.     The  colonization  of  Brittany  (c  450),  tbe  fouudatiou  of 


tllC  Pope  in  that  ccalury.  It  simply  proves  that  the  Britain  loolied  up  to  Rome  u 
the  day ■  of  Khyddmuich  in  the  tenth  century,  nhote"Lire  of  St.  David"  U  Gi- 
rnldua'  boIl'  authuriiy,  tlie  latter  having  done  no  tnore  than  tranalated  flh jddmereh'a 
bad  Latin  into  (as  hi;  conceived)  an  elegant  style — a  itylf,  by  the  way,  about  a*  macli 
•upeiiur  to  Rhyddmcrch's  as  would  juat  constiliite  the  difTerence  between  being  re- 
jected or  Dot  at  an  Oxrord  examinaiion  of  the  prctent  day.  But  in  Rhyddoierch'a 
time,  Itiihnps  of  St.  David's  liad  come  to  look  for  cnuBceration  to  the  Saxon  Areh- 
biihopa  of  Canterbury,  and  of  counc  tanked  up  to  the  tee  of  Rome  aa  mncb  aa  they 
did.  And,  beyond  doubt,  the  aaii-papal  attitude  of  the  Biitoiii,  A.D,  tiOO,  whieb 
regta  uj)an  llcde  and  other  indubitable  loitiinony,  ia  quite  enough  to  ahew  that  the 
two  worde  on  the  luhject  in  Kliyddmerch  {"  Romana  auctoritale")  repreient  hii  own 
feeling  and  no  more.  Indeed,  his  "  Life  or  Si.  David"  h  a  pure  legend  thiaUBbont, 
and  ia  hiatoiical  evidence,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  writer,  but  not  id  reipect  to 
Ilia  aiibjcct. 

■■  Columbanui  professes  respect  to  Rome  aa  "  Caput  Eecleaiarnin,"  but  *■  ulva 
loci  Domioicx  ResurrectionU  singulari  prierogatiTi."  In  other  words,  he  pUon 
his  relation  to  Rnme  in  the  same  category  with  bis  relation  to  Jerusalem,  and 
reekona  both  lo  he  simply  entitled  to  reverence,  not  lo  canonical  obedience ;  and 
even  ao,  Jerusalem  lirat  and  Rome  second.  And  no  one  can  read  Columbanua' 
lettera  without  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  the  papal  lupreiDacy  in  tha  nodcta 
bad  never  entered  hit  bead. 
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the  Irish  monastery  of  Bobbio,  near  Pavia,  among  the  Arian  Lom- 
buds  by  Columbanna  (c.  600),  the  Scotch  monasteries  at  Katisbon 
and  Vienna, — the  brave  missions  of  holy  men,  unnamed  on  earth,  to 
Faroe  and  to  Iceland — and  the  establishmeut  of  a  British  colony 
and  a  British  bishopric,  occupied  by  Mailoc,  in  Spanish  Gallicia 
{c.  570),  a  kind  of  Gibraltar  geographically,  though  in  no  other 
sense,  to  the  British  Churches, — point  to  its  furthest  local  extent. 
And  mhile  the  names  of  Wilfred  and  of  Theodore  mark  its  deca- 
dence in  Britain,  and  that  of  Boniface  its  more  violent  suppression 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  yet  traces  of  Irish  feeling  linger  on 
in  Brittany,  and  in  France  generally,  until  nt  least  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  if  not  later '),  while  in  Irelaud  the  fusion  of  the 
Churches  was  not  complete  until  the  Nonnon  Conquest  of  the 
country  by  Henry  II.,  some  four  hundred  years  later.  Externally 
measured,  the  extent  of  the  non-Roman  Communion  thus  described 
well-nigh  balanced  that  which  remained  on  the  Roman  side.  For 
Ostrogoth  and  Lombard  Arians  in  succession  overran  Itniy  itself 
daring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and 
Arian  Visigoths  occupied  Gaul  first,  and  then  Spain,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  same  period ;  leaving  the  Catholics  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  the  Churches  of  the  Frank  kingdom  and  of  the  now 
(after  517)  Catholicised  Burgundians,  and  later  still  (597),  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  mission,  and  we  suppose  we  must  throw  in  IDyricum, 
to  form  the  entire  Papal  Communion  in  Europe.  But  the  internal 
by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  external  parallel  with  modern  divi- 

<  Tho  decree  of  Loui>  le  Debonnair  reapecting;  tlie  Breton  Abbry  of  Landcrenech 
in  tba  beginuiag  of  (he  niDth  eenlury,  marks  the  date  of  llie  abaaiption  of  Scotch  or 
Britiih  monaatic  role  and  tonsure  into  the  Denedicllac  in  Biitlanj'.  Bui  in  louthcrn 
Fnoec  the  white  robe  of  Columbanui  ja  usually  but  erroneously  said  to  have  giviia 
way  to  the  black  robe  of  the  Benedictines,  and  with  the  garb  all  other  peculiaiitica 
likcwiae,  ■!  an  earlier  date  ilill.  Mabillon,  indeed,  dales  their  disappcaranci-  in 
Colnmbaniu'  own  (Italian)  Abbey  of  liobbio,  aa  early  as  G2S.  but  upon  evideneo 
that  doM  not  by  any  meani  beat  out  the  inference  he  drana  from  it.  As  rcgnrdi 
Frurci  Lappenberg  cites  a  retpectful  mention  by  the  French  bishopi  uf  ihe  I/ei- 
fililia  Stttttrum  in  846.  And  JoannEs  Scolua,  at  the  end  of  lliat  ccnluryi  is  a  proiif 
in  hii  Dvn  peraon  both  of  the  reaped  paid  to  Scottish  learning  aitll,  and  ofScotllah 
claimi  to  that  reipeet.  (Wc  cannot  forbear  trinscrihinc,  by  the  w.iy,  fur  our 
m^rri'  ■mnienient,  (be  account  of  Scutua  girun  in  a  recent  compendium  of  Eng- 
liali  hialoryi — "  He  resided  in  tbe  court  of  Charles  the  Bold.  He  was  afterwirda 
mmde  bf  Aijrtd  htad  of  flnufiiote,  and  was  at  last  asaassin.'\ted  by  robben  in  ftEahne'-. 
biiiy  Abbej.")  Sin^tle  immersion  iu  baptism,  Khich  is  cimjectured  to  have  been  a 
Beoleh  ar  Briliah  practice,  ]ingct(d  on  in  Brittany  until  the  aeveiitecnth  ccnturj  — 
to  Uaitcne  inroruii  us. 
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sions  of  tlie  European  Churches,  above  su^iested.  The  absence  at 
that  time  of  any  doctrinal  or  essential  diSeren^  and  the  extemalitj 
of  those  (lifierences  which  existed — the  weight  of  superior  civiliu^ 
tion  in  both  arts  and  literature  thrown  wholly  into  the  scale  of 
Kome, — imperial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  associationB,  attadiing 
themselves  to  the  same  side — the  power  of  centralization  belonging 
to  the  Papacy,  but  wanting  to  its  rivals,— all  combined  with  the 
course  of  political  events  (as  e.g.  the  rise  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of 
French  power  on  the  two  sides  respectively  of  the  Channel),  to  give 
a  different  issue  of  the  contest  from  that,  which  a  different  chain  of 
conditions  prognosticates,  we  hope,  for  its  modem  reprodaction. 
But  the  value,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  of  the  position  which  these 
Churehea  occupied,  docs  not  dc]>end  upon  the  success  with  which 
they  maintjiined  it.  The  fact  still  retains  its  force,  that  they  had 
been  simply  unconscious  of  Fai>al  claims  at  the  period  of  their  iso- 
lation. And,  like  the  unburied  sculptures  of  some  Ninevite  mound, 
the  attitude  in  which  they  are  found  upon  their  renewed  contact 
with  the  world  without,  nfl'urds  unimpeachable  evidence  of  their  real 
ecclesiastical  position  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  slirouded  in 
the  obscurity  of  their  northern  tomb  from  the  eyes  of  southern 
Europe. 

Various  theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the  position 
thus  occupied  by  the  British  Churches.     M.  Schdil,  out  of  his  own 
hend,  supposes  a  substitution,  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  in  the  place  of 
Ihe  older  British  Church,  how  accomplished  he  does  not  say,  of 
a  new  Christianity   derived  from   the  East.     The  general  current 
of  writers,  cserpt  Roman  Catholics,  encouraged  by  supposed  po- 
lemical reasons,  pui^h  back  this  alleged  oriental  foundation  to  the    ' 
eni'liest  original  of  any  British  Church  at  all ;  and  mainly  through  ^ 
a  pure  blunder  respecting  the  British  Easter  controversy,  conjee-     - 
tiire  a  mission  to  our  shores  from  Asia  Minor.     And  while  writers  ^ 
like  Piirsons  nod  Alford,  or  even  Lingard  and  Kunstmann,  tiy  to-^* 
make  polemical  capital  out  of  the  apocryphal  story  of  Pope  Eleu—— 
therus  and  King  Lucius,  tho^c  of  an  opposite  school,  in  the  sup- 
posed iTitcrests  of  Protestantism,  have  clutched  at  the  equally  base- 
less story  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Britain.    And  now  comes  jMr.  Uoi^n^ 
though  largely  ignorant  of  the  actual  facts  of  Celtic  Church  histoijr 
but  with,  as  far  ns  we  know,  an  original  theory,  to  claim  for  the 
Druidical   element   the  credit   of  this   non-Roman   iiidc|Kndence. 
Unfurl uiialt'ly,  not  unc  of  these  hypotheses  accounts  for  the  facts 
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of  the  case,  and  not  even  the  least  wild  among  them  rests  upoD 
reliable  evidence,  or  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  that  exists. 
Neither  an  Eastern,  nor  a  Papal,  nor  a  Faulyie,  nor  a  Dmidical 
origin  will  account  for  the  phenomena  of  a  Church,  that  had  no 
Eaatem  customs,  knew  of  no  canonical  subjection  due  to  the  Pope, 
differed  in  no  way  doctrinallj,  or  in  the  first  instance  rituallj,  from 
European  Christendom  in  general,  was  singularly  free  from  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  though  given  rather  to  those  practical 
views  which  developed  into  Pelagianism,  yet  originated  no  special 
doctrinal  views  of  her  own,  true  or  iahe,  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
While  of  evidence  to  support  these  several  theories  we  must  afiirm 
that  there  is  simply  none. 

A  &ir  survey  of  what  is  really  known,  will  sliew,  we  believe, 
that  the  more  natural  supposition  of  the  simple  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  Gallic  Churches  to  their  British  neighbours,  modified 
■8  time  went  on  by  the  successive  historical  conditions  of  the  British 
people,  is  the  only  reasonable  result,  and  a  perfectly  adequate  ex- 
planation, of  the  whole  of  the  focts. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history  we  are  con- 
sidering, with  the  purpose  of  reviewing  concisely  the  real  amount 
of  that  evidence  npon  which  our  modern  writers  dilate  at  such  full 
]ength,  and  build  such  airy  palaces.  If  a  review  of  British  Church 
Autory  would  take  us  rather  to  the  far  more  interestinj!;  field  we 
have  above  indicated,  a  review  of  Britisli  Clmrch  kUtoriant  must 
call  back  our  attention  to  the  duller  and  more  disputed  period  of 
vhich  we  first  made  mention. 

The  earliest  reliable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  British 
Church  at  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  TertuUian,  c.  A.n.  208 ; 
Thetorical,  no  doubt,  but  sufRcientiy  precise  to  shew  the  writer's 
Iwlief,  as  in  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  were  then  Cliristians  in 
Sritain.  Tlie  passage,  however,  was  probably  written  at  a  time 
vhen  the  Emperor  Severus  was  cngnged,  but  bad  not  yet  sue- 
ceeded,  in  quelling  a  Britisli  revolt.  And  the  phT.i3c,  Romania  in- 
aceata  laea,  therefore,  does  not  affirm  the  existence  of  Cliri^tianity 
external  to  what  had  been,  and  sliortly  was  ag.iin,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, but  simply  that  Christian  missionaries  had  succeeded,  where 
Soman  soldiers,  at  that  moment,  had  fiiiled.  Some  twenty  years 
BubsecjDent  to  TertuUian,  Origen  repents  a  like  testimony  more 
than  once.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  stated,  in  a  homily  attri- 
Imted  to  Origen,  and  at  least  not  of  earlier  dale,  Uvai.  \.\\fc  Ua&^V 
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at  tliat  time  lind  not  even  been  preached  to  the  greater  put  of  the 
Britons — -pliirimi  (among  the  Britona,  as  well  as  other  nations,  such 

■  as  the  Moors)  nondtt^  autUverunt  evangelii  rerbum.  From  the  time 
of  Constnuttus  Cliloius  and  tlie  year  300,  it  becomes  snperfluoiu 

i  to  dwell  upon  testimony  to  so  indisputable  a  fact  as  that  of  the 

■  existence  of  a  BritJ^L  Church,  of  some  extent  or  other.  E«n  if 
Mr.  Wright  persists  in  requiring  the  literal  bricks  and  stones  of 
Clinstian  churches  or  monuments,  we  trust  to  satisfy  him  before 
we  have  done.  But  for  more  rensounble  inquirers,  the  list  of 
authorities  iti  the  note '  will  amply  suffice.  We  rather  hasten  to 
reply  to  the  less  preposterous  question,  liow  we  come  to  deny  the 
existence  of  evidence  to  such  a  Church  enrlier  thanTertullinn? 

The  absence  of  evidence  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  with- 
liolding  assent  from  any  historical  theory.  In  the  prraent  case  there 
appears  to  exist,  also,  counter  evidence  to  disprove  that  theoi;.  Of 
course,  no  one  would  tnke  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  no  single  Chris- 
tinn  man  found  his  way  to  Britain  before  the  year  SOO.  Tiie  1^- 
tiinale  conclusion  froEii  tlie  evidence  is  simply,  that  there  was  no 
formed  ChurcJi  there  before  some  date  close  upon  that  year.  Now 
there  are  one  or  tivo  statements  of  good  authors  which  appear  to 
prove  this.  Irenaiiis,  fur  instance,  about  a.d.  176,  enumerating 
the  several  Churebos  of  Christendom,  and  dwelling  with  some  par- 
ticularily  upon  his  own  neighbours,  knows  of  Churches  in  northern 
and  western  Europe  only  among  the  Germans  (the  Germania  of 
the  Roman  Empire),  the  Iberians,  and  the  Celts,  And  the  Utter 
term  in  Iniiaius,  as  in  Cffisar,  means  indisputably,  not  the  Britons, 
but  exclusively  and  properly  Gallia  Celtica,  Irenaeus'  own  locality, 
and  the  known  scat,  at  that  lime,  of  many  Churches;  though  (if 
wc  may  trust  llic  traditions  respecting  the  Lyonnese  persecutions, 
which  arc  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  truth)  of  none,  at  that  time, 

'  Acl.  Concil.  Arclat.,  A.D.  Sll,  np.  Lnbb,  1. 1130;  ConilanEini  EpUt,  ad  Ecclet. 
>p.  Lufi'h.  Vit.  Const,  ill.  17,  10;  Riiti'K  DcinoriBt.  Kvaiig.  lit.  5  ;  S.AthuiBi.id 
Jiiiian.  liiipcMt.  (Op.  II.  T'il),  Apol.  c.  Arinn.  (I.  124),  lllgl.  Ad«].  ad  Monach. 
(I.  sen);  S.  Hilar.  I'ieLnv.  ic  Sviioclis, in  Prolog.;  Snip.  ScvcTUi,  Hist.  Sic  II.  65; 
S.  Chrysosl.,  c.  Jiiiia^os  (dp.  1.  B7o,  Mniilf.);  Strin.  ile  Ulil,  Lcct,  Script.,  In  Epiit. 
nd  Cor.  11.  Horn.  .VXVill,,  Serin,  in  Prntccoit.  (poatibly  apuriooi);  S.Jetuii., 
All  KviinBctum  (Op,  IV.  ii.  SOS),  Ad  llcliodorum  (ib,  367),  Oitliod.  ct  Lu«if.  Dial. 
(lb.  aOK),  A<1  CliMpli.  a<lv.  I'l-liin.  Jim.  (ih.  4K1),  Ad  Pauism  (ih.  SSI),  Ad  Pan- 
liiinm  (ib.  SU-f),  AdOccaniiiiifib.  Wi)\  Palhidius.  llisl.  LuHstac,  cxriii.;  Theodoret, 
I'hilutli.  xKvi.,  lie  I.c^'ir.  ii.;  I'nidL'niiiin,  nipi  STifiamt,  xiii.  103.  Wa  might 
iJilar^L'  llic  li>t  cuii!iidi:rjlil>  fiuin  miiitia  luiLbci  ui  in  tlii:  Urill  century. 
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further  north  than  Laiigres.  Salpicins  Severus,  again,  a  late  au- 
Ifaoritj  (a.d.  400),  but  of  some  weight  respecting  Gallic  history, 
asserting  the  well-known  Lyonnese  martyrs  of  what  he  calls  the 
fifth  persecution  (166 — 179)  to  have  been  the  first  martyrs  in 
Oaol,  explains  his  statement  by  the  remark — "  serins  trans  Alpes  \ 
Dei  reiigione  auscepta."  And  if  not  "across  the  Alps,"  then 
much  less  across  the  British  Channel.  The  best  evidence,  indeed,  I 
postpones  the  entire  Christianizing  of  even  Gaul  to  the  middJe  of  I 
the  third  century.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  obscure  words  of  Gildas, 
Kuigning  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Britain  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  upon  which  so  much  ingenious  criticism  has  been 
msted,  and  which  are  repeated,  usque  ad  nauseam,  by  every  com- 
pendium writer  of  English  Church  history,  are  simply  (as  Ussher 
binls,  and  M.  Scholl  proves,)  an  extension  of  certain  words  of 
Eusebius,  unwarranted  by  the  original,  so  as  to  include  Britain 
within  iheir  scope.  Gildas  himself,  writing  in  the  sixth  century, 
avowedly  knows  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  the  Oliurch  of  his 
own  country,  beyond  what  he  had  found,  or  fancied  he  found,  in 
foieign  writers,  and  mainly  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Eusebius; 
for  the  simple  reason  assigned  by  himself,  that  all  native  documents 
had  perished  in  the  Saxon  troubles.  And  as  the  water  cannot  rise 
■bore  the  fountain-head,  so  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  when  we  look 
to  hii  own  words,  cuts  away  the  ground  altogether  from  his  copyist's 
mistaken  amplification  of  them. 

But  if  general  statements  thus  fail  those  who  would  unte-date 
British  Christianity,  still  less  can  they  rely  upon  circumstantial 
legends  respecting  ijidividuaU  We  can  scarcely  hope,  indeed,  to 
lay  the  ghosts  that  have  so  long  troubled  the  minds  and  disturbed 
the  imaginations  of  patriotic  and  controversial  historians;  yet  an 
attempt  at  really  sifting  evidence  may  effect  something  for  truth  in 
tlw  ptewnt  critical  days.  During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Chiistiaii  era,  then, — I.  Apostles,  or  ajKistolic  men,  are  represented 
ai  preaching  in  Britain,  and  specially  St.  Paul.  2.  Dritisii  Chris- 
tiana are  spoken  of  as  in  Britain  itself.  And,  3.  either  in  Rome, 
M  at  different  places  in  Gaul,  or  even  Italy,  conjecture,  or  mistake, 
or  legend,  has  localized  Christian  Britons.  We  would  fain  hope, 
in  spite  of  syraptoms  to  the  contrary,  that  the  historical  spirit  has 
been  to  far  cultivated  among  us,  as  at  least  to  allay  the  storm  of 
indignant  moral  reprobation  which  tiie  denial  of  each  and  all  of 
then  stories  is  too  likely  to  conjure  up. 
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I  1.  A  patriarcti  of  Jcrusnlem,  in  the  yesr  629,  Sophronius,  brings 
'  St.Faul  to  tile  shores  of  Britain.  Thets  is  litcrall;  do  earlier  ral 
authority  for  the  story.  A  poet,  Venaiitiua  Fortunatus,  abont  580, 
alleges  that  the  Apostle's  pen  came  thither,  not  himaelf  ■ ;  evidence 
which  would  prove  St.  C/prian,  also,  to  have  been  a  Britiih  mit. 
sionary,  for  his  pen,  likewise,  accordtiij^  to  another  Christian  poet*, 
"  Qallos  fovct,  iinbuit  Britaiinos."  Tiie  vagae  rhetoric  of  Tbeo- 
doret  (in  one  passage  of  his  writings)  and  of  Eusebius,  of  whom  one 
speciGes  the  Apostle,  but  not  the  country,  aud  the  other  names  the 
country,  but  not  the  AposLle — a  second  passage,  in  which  Theo- 
(toiet  speaks  of  St.  Paul  preaching  in  certain  islands  in  the  aea, 
meaning  obviously  Crete — the  purely  rhetorical  verbiage  of  St.  Je- 
rome and  St  Basil — prove  simply  nothing.  And  the  well-known 
phrase  of  St.  Clement,  read  by  the  light  of  St.  Paul's  expressed  in- 
tention of  journeying  to  Spain,  would  never  have  been  quoted  to 
prove  a  visit  to  Britain,  except  in  the  interest  of  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Those  who  maintain  such  a  visit  must,  of  coarse,  find  room 
for  it  in  their  chrotiuiogy  of  St.  Paul's  life.  To  ourselves,  who 
believe  that  liicre  is  simply  no  evidence  for  the  story,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  cliroiiological  difficulties.  Neither  need  we 
stop  to  argue  its  iinprobabilily  ujion  other  grounds;  as,  for  instance, 
the  absence  uf  any  traces  of  St.  Paul's  presence  in  the  iuterveuiug 
Churches  of  Gaul,  wliere  in  truth  none  existed  for  a  full  century 
after  the  supposed  journey.  The  story  must  first  of  all  have  feet  to 
stand  u[>on,  before  it  can  be  needful  to  waste  time  in  knocking 
it  down. 

The  visits  of  other  Apostles  to  our  shores  (and  there  are  uo  less 
than  six,  including  St.Puul,  for  whom  a  claim  has  been  put  in)  are 
etjually  destitute  of  any  real  ground  to  rest  upon.  Tiie  best  autho- 
rities for  tJiem  are  such  writings  as  the  spurious  Spiopsi*  Borotkei, 
where  we  find,  by  way  uf  measure  of  its  historical  value,  one  "  Cesar, 
Bishop  of  Dyrrachium,"  included  among  the  "  seventy-two  dis- 
ciples," on  the  authority  of  St.  Piml,  in  Philipp.  iv.  22 ;  or  the 
veracious  Simeon  Hetaptirastes,  or  the  Greek  Menologies;  euffi- 
ciently  heavy  weights,  in  point  both  of  date  and  of  internal  credi- 
bility, to  drown  any  statement  resjiecting  the  early  times  we  are  now 
considering,  to  which  their  names  alone  are  attached,  A  like  &tal 
interval  between  the  alleged  fact,  and  the  date  of  the  witneas,  de- 
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stroys  the  possibility  of  accepting  Aristobulus,  Celticized  into  Ar- 
wyslli,  as  among  tlie  apostles  of  Wales.  The  authorities  are  the 
so-called  Dorotheus  above  mentioned  (and  we  have  seen  what  that 
book  is  worth)  and  tiie  Triads ;  the  latter,  by  the  very  locality  wliich 
they  assign  to  him,  as  well  as  upon  other  grounds,  belonging  of 
necessity  to  a  period  considerably  after  Britons  had  become  Welsh- 
lueu  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  name,  and,  therefore,  at  the  very 
least,  four  centuries  and  a-half  after  date,  and  probably  two  or  three 
centuries  later  still.  We  trust  Mr.  Morgan  will  forgive  us,  if  we 
leave  him,  undisturbed  by  obtrusive  argument,  to  his  pleasant  dreaui 
about  Joseph  of  Arimathiea. 

2.  But  what  of  that  first  of  Giiristian  kings,  Lucius,  or  Lies,  or 
Lleurwg,  or  Lleuer  mawr,  the  premier  patron  of  an  Established 
Cboroh,  the  great  transformer  of  Flamens  and  Archilamens  into 
Biabops  and  Archbishops,  the  prototype  of  the  genuine  Erastian 
fonn  of  regal  supremacy,  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
eorre»pondeut  and  convert  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dutiful  son  of 
Bcme?  Shall  we  be  forgiven,  if,  forced  by  the  sleni  canons  of 
evidence,  we  pronounce  him  a  mere  Roman  inventiou  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  first  dressed  up  into  shape  in  Wales,  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  ?  The  earliest  traceable  mention  of  such  a  personage  is  in 
the  short  biographies  of  the  Popes,  known  as  the  Calalogits  Ponti- 
fienm.  In  the  earliest  form,  indeed,  of  this  Catalogus,  coming  down 
to  353,  there  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject.  But  in  the  next  edi- 
tion, so  (o  call  it,  coming  down  to  527,  one  line  is  inlerpohited 
•bout  it  into  the  life  of  Pope  Eleutherus,  expressed  in  language  so 
thoronghly  of  the  mint  of  Boraan  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiAb  century,  as  to  betray  its  origin  at  once.  Compare  it,  e.g.  with 
Prosper's  account,  about  the  same  date,  of  the  missions  by  the 
Papa  of  Germaiius  and  of  Palladius,  to  England  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively. And  the  peculiar  phraseology  employed  enables  us  to 
tfSGC  the  course  of  the  story,  as  well  as  its  birthplace.  Bede  lifst 
of  all,  learning  it  probably  from  his  ordinary  sources  of  Roman  in- 
formalion,  introduced  tt  into  England;  his  usual  autliority  for 
British  Church  history,  Gildas,  being  ignorant  of  the  tale  nlto- 
gethrr.  About  a  century  or  so  afterwards,  the  so-cniled  Nennius 
blandcnngly  repeats  it — the  first  native  authority  that  does  so,  un- 
len  tho  Triads  preceded  him,  as  possibly  (accepting  Mr.  Stephens' 
verdict)  the  earliest  of  them  may  precede  htm  by  a  few  years. 
Thenoeforwatd,   legend  is  hmy  with  the  hiL\\ctlQ  \iut  %\a.'<Am«.\:A.. 
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And  in  the  Liber  Landavens^g,  and  in  tlie  monkish  storicB  with  ^i 
which   William  of  Malmesbury  adorned   his  "  Glastonbury   Ajiti-^^ 
quities,"  and  atill  more  in  the  vivacious  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon-  ^* 
mouth,  it  comes  out  at  length  in  full  bloom.     It  jet  remained  for  ^j 
I  a  later  and,  if  possible,  clumsier  forger  to  concoct  the  letter  of  Pope  ^H 
Eleutherus,  and  to  thrust  it,  of  all  the  odd  places  in  the  world 
i  (among,  however,  other  purely  legendary  matter  relating  to  Wales 
and  its  connexion  with  Saion  neighbours),  into  a  kind  of  Appendix 
to  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     Yet  the  impudence  of  the 
fiction  finds  really  a  shadow  of  excuse  in  the  credulity  which,  even^^ 
in  this  present  year  wherein  we  are  writing,  repeats  tlie  myth  ^^^^ 
King  Lucius'  butler,  and  at  least  appears  to  believe  as  possible  the 
veracity  of  the  brass  tablet,  which,  before  the  G-reat  Fire,  chro- 
nicled the  hoar  antiquity  of  St,  Peter's,  Conihill.     We  need  not  go 
on  to  consider  whether  it  be  best,  with  Stillingfieet,  to  localize  our 
imaginary  king  in  wild  and  un-Bomanized  Sussex,  or  with  most 
authors,  agreeing  with  Welsh  legend*,  in  Glwaorgaushire,  or  with 
some  romance  writers  of  our  own  time,  ia  Gloucester.   Time  enough, 
too,  to  adduce  the  analogies  of  Rerod  and  Mithridates,  or,  iieATei 
home,   of  Cogidunus,  and  other  tributary  kings,  allowed   to  cling  ^i 
under  the  shadow  of  Rome  to  a  precarious  independence,  when  it  i*^| 
first  shewn  that  there  is  a  tittle  of  reason  for  belitving  that  our  ^* 
particular  British  tributary  ever  existed  at  all.     Assuredly  a  fancy, ^j 
or  a  blunder,  or  a  fiction,  picked  up  at  Rome  sometime  during  th^H 
fifth   century,  and  translated   into  (lie  language  which  seemed  to^^ 
a  Itoman  biographer  of  Popes  to  be  aiipropriate  to  his  own  ecclc- 
Biasticnl  views,  is  not  evidence  on  which  to  ground  an  historic 
statement,  relating  to  an  event  in  remote  Britain,  dated  three  cen* 
turiea  and  a-lialf  before. 

Ofyeteariier  candidates  for  the  prerogative  of  premier  Christian 
of  Britain,  such  as  Bran  the  Blessed  and  his  family,  we  are  equall) 
constrained  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  Traditions  or  -^ 
the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries  at  the  earliest,  and  probably  of  latet  ^ 
date  still  (we  refer  ourselves  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  the  assertion)  ^^ 
cannot  establish  as  historical  fads  family  histories  of  from  five  I— -^ 
six  hundred  years  previous.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pronounced  im^^ 
possible,  that  there  could  have  been  an  isolated  British  Chrislia  * 
in  the  first  century.  We  simply  say,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  tl^»8 
existence  of  such  a  one,  while  there  is  ample  probability  of  tlie  or  :^' 
^Dation  of  fictions  of  the  kind  during  the  centuries  from  the  fi/lb-^ 
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forwards,  so  prolific,  among  the  Welsh,  of  eccleaiaaLical,  as  indeed 
also  of  other  legend. 

3,  Turning  our  eyes  across  the  Channel  to  continental  and 
Soathern  Europe,  we  are  met  first  of  all  by  a  family  tale  ao  touch- 
ing, that  it  is  cruel  to  disenchant  the  inventor  from  his  dream  by 
the  cold  chill  of  criticism.  The  family  of  Pudens  and  of  Claudia, 
the  Roman  noble  and  the  British  princess,  united  in  their  grand 
Roman  palace  by  the  ties  botli  of  earthly  marriage  and  of  spiritual 
brotherhood, — their  sons  and  daughters  by  name  and  history,  each 
^_iii  turn  martyrs  for  the  faith — their  very  parish  ciiurch  by  name, 
^kid  their  parish  clergyman  by  name,  all  complete — opening  their 
Hfcoapitable  doora  to  St.  Paul,  and  forming  a  starting-point  for  his 
"^Biission  to  the  lady's  native  land, — pity  that  so  fair  a  tale  should 
lack  the  one  element  necessary  to  convert  a  romance  into  a  hiatory. 
We  turn  to  facts,  and  certainly  a  Pudens  and  a  Claudia  are  coupled 
by  St.  Paul,  and  a  Pudens  and  a  British  lady  Claudia  are  at  a  later 
ditc  coupled  together  aa  husband  and  wife  by  Martial  in  certain 
epigrams :  and  though  a  less  interval  by  a  couple  of  generations 
vould  have  made  the  identification  easier,  it  is  yet  possible,  by  help 
of  various  suppositions,  that  the  two  pairs  may  be  one  and  the 
aame.  It  is  true,  further,  that  Fompina  Grtecina,  the  wife  of  an 
ex-governor  of  Britain,  was  accused  and  acquitted,  a.d.  57  (Tac. 
Aba.  siii.  32),  of  a  "peregrina  superstilio,"  which  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder,  and  nothing  to  prove,  to  have  been  Cbristianity  j  and 
that  her  husband,  who  bad  something  to  do  with  the  Bufi,  seems 
poMibly  to  have  borne  some  distant  relationabip  to  Claudia  Rufina. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester  records  the 
donation  of  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple  by  the  sou  of  one  Pudentinus, 
four  letters  alone  of  the  donor's  own  name  remaining,  viz.  "ente," 
eooJMtured  by  antir|uarian^  e.g.  Uorsley,  to  stand  for  Pudente;  and 
Uiat  Cogiduiius,  the  British  prince,  who  assumed  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  the  name  of  Claudiua,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  have 
•onietbiiig  to  with  Claudia,  occurs  in  the  inscription  also,  as  the 
dedicator  of  the  temple.  So  far,  we  stand  upon  a  few  fragmentary 
iMta.  The  connecting  of  these  facts  together,  and  the  building  out 
of  them  of  a  single  story,  is  simply  guess  or  legend — the  unautlior- 
ited  conversion  of  what  physically  might  have  been,  into  what  actually 
has  been,  or  the  downright  invention  of  a  credulous  age.  Later 
martyrologics,  in  which  the  strangest  blunders  are  mised  up  with 
uncertified  storicc,  form  the  sole  direct  Icstimoitj  to  an^  \niV  o^  x^- 
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But  if  classical  writers  yield  a  scanty  retnrn  to  oar  search,  th 
is  an  abniidant  harvest  derivable  from  untrustworthy  compilers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  quantity  could  compensate  for  worthless 
quality.  Unfortunately  the  four  or  dve  Britons  traditionally  claimed 
as  founders,  or  bishops,  of  as  many  continental  cloisters  or  churches 
in  the  first  or  second  centuries,  whom  the  omniscient  diligence  of 
TIssher  has  raked  together — Beatus,  the  founder  of  Unterseveji,  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  Mansuetus,  Bishop  of  Toul,  Marcellus,  first 
Bishop  of  Tongres  and  then  of  Treves,  Cataldus,  the  founder  of 
Tarentine  Christianity — to  whom  we  may  add  Mello,  Bishop  of 
Rouen  ill  the  third  century — rest  upon  no  reliable  authority  j  arc, 
in  the  first  four  instances,  dated  at  a  time  long  preceding  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  Christianity  at  all  at  the  places  assigned  ;  and  are, 
in  a  word,  so  entirely  imaginary,  that  we  should  not  have  men- 
tioned tliem,  had  not  Mr.  Morgan  raised,  upon  the  assumption  of 
their  reality,  one  of  his  airy  and  pretentious  superstructures  of  so- 
called  history.  Mfllo,  too,  the  one  among  sueli  shadowy  possibili- 
ties who  has  the  best  evidence  for  his  existence,  is  precisely  the  one 
about  whom  Mr.  Morgan  says  nothing. 

Sweeping  away,  then,  the  wliole  of  the  confused  heap  of  legends 
which  have  thus  overgrown  the  true  history,  we  are  limited  by  the 
scanty  existing  evidence  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  as  the 
earliest  date  of  a  British  Church  at  all.  A  few  lines,  to  fill  in  the 
picture,  and  render  it  a  little,  though  not  mucli,  more  than  a  bare 
skeleton,  are  all  that  the  remaining  fragments  of  evidence  will  allow. 
/  I.  First,  it  seems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  British  Christians,  ^j 
'  until  towards  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  were  to  be  found  in  ^| 
Roman  settlements,  and  were  drawn  from  Roman  settlers,  or  from  ^' 
the  population  connected  with  them.  There  are  only  scanty  traces 
of  Celtic  Christiana,  and  none  at  all  (of  a  trustworthy  sort)  of 
a  Celtic  Church  beyond  the  Roman  limits,  until  the  close  of  that  - 
period.  The  British  bishoprics,  when  named  (as  in  314),  belong  ": 
to  the  capitals  of  the  Uornau  provinces :  to  York  and  London  cer-  - 
tairily,  and  almost  certainly,  also,  to  Caerieon — Coloaia  Lcgionen- 
tium".     British  martyrs,  so  far  as  the  accounts  are  Irustworthv, 
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*  Coloaia  LoiidinensiUTn,  ss  the  origiiifll  icxt  now  slnndii,  in  nol  seemingly  mori 
differenl  from  Col,  Legionunsiuin,  ihan  from  Col.  LuilI.,  or  LindleoliTiuni,  i.e.  Lin 
coin ;  and  the  eiternal  evidence,  from  llie  unbroken  Irsdilion  wiiicli  namea  Cserleon 
[he  cspilal  of  the  Uicn  third   Roman  Proirince,  as  the  third  British  archiepiioopt*^ 
KD,  in  conjunction  villi  Yorii  Bud  London,  leenu  eoncltuive  Tor  Caerieon, 
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belong  to  the  same  Caerleon  and  to  Yetolaminm ;  and  their  names, 
Albanm,  Jalias,  Aaron,  are  certainly  not  Celtic.  The  few  other  ^ 
nsmeB  preserred,  however,  include  some  of  Celtic  nationality,  as 
Eborius,  for  instance,  the  somenhat  suspicious  name  assigned  to  the 
Bishop  of  York  in  314.  Of  his  colleagues  on  that  occasion,  Besti- 
tntns  and  Adelfius,  the  latter  maj  possibly  be  identical  with  Cad< 
ft«wd,  as  Rees  supposes  {'"Welsh  Saints'),  just  as  Pelagius  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  translation  of  Moi^n.  But  other  and  common 
Oreek  names  occur  in  the  Martjrologies,  e,g.  Socrates ;  and  are 
JQft  those  we  should  expect  to  meet  with,  if  the  Ciiristian  ranks 
were  recruited  most  largely  (as  is  probable)  from  Roman  slaves  and 
freed  men.  Celtic  names,  indeed,  occur,  mixed  with  Latin  ones, 
on  Cornish  tombstones;  but  these  are  mostly  of  a  date  when  the 
British  Church  had  become  undoubtedly  the  Church  of  the  native 
Britons.  It  is  a  mach  stronger  fact  than  the  scanty  evidence  of 
a  few  names,  that  we  find  all  the  antiquarian  remains  of  British 
Christianity,  as  the  chnrohes  or  crosses,  for  instance,  at  Canterbury, 
Dover,  Bichborough,  Lyminge,  Porchester,  connected  distinctly  and 
exclusively  with  Roman  slations,  and.  almost  wholly  clustered  in 
the  anginal  Soman  corner  of  the  country'.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
alao,  that  Lappenberg  has  been  misled  by  Ussher  into  his  assertion 
of  the  existence  of  British  translations  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  such  translations  in  the  alleged  passage  of  St.  CKryso- 
stom  '.  And  a  Latin  translation,  in  many  parts  peculiar  to  Britain, 
waa  current  in  the  time  of  Gildas.  We  assume,  then,  the  original 
British  Church  to  have  been  distinctly  connected  with  Roman  do- 
mination in  Britain ;  and  in  estimating  the  importance  of  this  fact, 
we  mnat  remember,  npon  the  undeniable  evidence  of  language, 
bow  little  real  hold  Roman  occupation  had  upon  Britain,  and  in 
whri  comparatively  scanty  numbers  Roman  occupants  settled  or 
■ojoamed  there. 

II.  And  the  British  Church,  accordingly,  at  this  period  was 
plainly  of  limited  extent  and  narrow  means.  Wherever  Roman 
Kttlements  in  Britain  lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  there  Roman 
remains  occur,  and  usually  in  no  small  abundance.  It  has  been 
remarked  long  since,  with  surprise,  that  while  heathen  inscriptions, 

■  Th«  few  other  eiliting  rcmoiim  «re  connected  with  Roman  loctlitict. 
'  He  ipeak*  of  Briioni  not  ■■  reading  (he  Sc^ripturei  thcTnicWet,  but  ti  dii- 
caanjag  upon  their  contcuti — ri  itwi  t^i  rpa^iii  ^O^aavpoiitritH — in  their  nelire 
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and  Rltars,  and  atatues,  and  tombs,  occur  by  hundreds,  traces  of 
Christianity  are  of  ihe  rarest  possible  kind.  Along  the  whole  line 
of  the  great  Koman  Wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  one  altar, 
out  of  many  hundreds  of  diiferent  kinds  of  heathen  remains,  has 
been  supposed,  and  erroneously  supposed,  to  be  Christian.  At  Bath, 
the  second  great  repertory  of  Roman  antiquities,  the  question  hns 
not  even  beeii  raised.  At  Cirencester,  a  couple  of  coins  of  l*o 
Christian  emperors  prove  nothing.  Putting  aside  Cornwall,  where, 
among  abundant  Christian  British  remains  of  later  dale,  there  occur 
also  a  Christian  tombstone  or  two,  probably  of  Roman  times ;  setting 
aside  also  Wales,  where  we  believe  there  are  no  Christian  antiqui- 
ties of  earlier  date  than  tlie  sixth  cenlury,  unless  a  questionahie 
Roman  tombstone,  half-Pagan,  half -Christian,  discovered  lately  ut 
Caerleon,  be  allowed  as  an  exception ;  we  are  reduced  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  churches  above  mentioned',  to  a  pair  of  dubious  mo- 
saics— at  Korkslow,  in  Lincolushire,  and  Frampton,  in  Dorsetshire 
— Pagan  far  more  than  Christian,  to  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone 
now  in  Lincoln,  which  also  was  originally  Pagan,  and  to  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous  articles  found  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland.  The 
existence  of  any  of  such  remains  is  enough  to  disprove  Mr.  Wright's 
universal  negative.  Tiie  existence  of  so  few  is  enough  to  prove  con- 
clusively, that  the  Church  of  Britain  in  Roman  times  was  not  the 
Church  of  the  rich  or  the  noble,  or  even  the  Church  of  the  people, 
but  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  poor  in  wealth.  The  acceptance  of 
the  imperial  allowance,  at  Ariminum,  by  three  British  bishops  alone, 
out  of  the  entire  body  assembled,  points  to  a  hke  conclusion.  Nor 
need  we  stop  to  notice  the  alleged  multitude  of  British  martyrs  im 
the  Diocletiiin  persecution,  when  the  real  question  on  the  evidence 
is,  whether  that  persecution  aifcctcd  Britain  at  all. 

III.  If  we  turn  from  its  secular  to  its  ecclesiastical  position,  this 
poor  and  feeble,  and  not  yet  naturalized.  Church,  appears  in  history 
as  simply  following  the  lead  of  the  Western  Church  in  general,  and 
specially  of  the  Gallic.     The  Gospel,  in  the  first  instance,  appea 
to  have  come  in  contact  here  (we  are  sorry  to  differ  ioto  ceeUt  fro 


■  With  rospeot  to  British  churthce,  Ihe  fnil  »nd  traniUory  iiatUrB  of  their  nu- 
lerinl  should  hi  borne  in  mind.  Those  of  which  >ny  remsins  arc  preierved  to  tha 
prracut  time,  were  of  Roman  building-  The  alone  chureb  of  Czmdida  Casa,  uid  Uio 
other  of  Paulinua,  it  Lincolu,  and  ihe  glass,  and  lead,  and  archiiecluial  oruameot* 
of  Wilfied,  were  a  double  itep  in  Bilvnnce  uf  the  ariginsl  Uriliah  buildings.  The 
wooden  ediQcen  of  llie  later  Briluh  ajid  first  Saioa  churchei  were  durable,  oompared 
to  ibe  iratlle-and-uiud  waIIb  of  llieir  lir>l  ediGoeii. 
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Mr.  Morgan's  Druidical  dreams)  witli  no  special  school  of  pliilo- 
Bophy,  witli  no  profound  or  intelligent  faith  external  to  itself,  and 
introducing  new  ideas  into  the  C Kris tinn  mind,  with  no  great  mental 
powers  of  any  kind.  Under  the  term  of  "the  Gauls,"  we  find 
Britain  somelimes  politically  included  with  its  opposite  neighbours; 
d  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  its  importance  seem  to  have  followed  a 

imilar  line.  Setting  aside  altogether  the  Ariaiiism  imputed  to  the 
Cliurch  of  Britain  by  Gildas,  as  supported  by  no  otlier  evidence  (as 
uvual)  than  a  misapplication  of  Easebius,  while  it  is  conclusively 
negatived  by  express  testimonies  of  St.  Athnnasius,  Si.  Chrysostotn, 
ietomt,  Sozomen,  down  to  the  synodical  lettiT  of  the  Council  of 
quileia  in  381, — we  find  British  bishops  silently  counting  as  units 
all  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  the  Western  Church  ;  assenting  to 
the  Pnschal  among  the  other  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
S14;  assenting  expressly  (though  probably  not  present)  to  both 
the  faith  and  the  Paschal  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice;  joining 
in  the  acquittal  of  St.  Athanasius,  at  Sardica,  in  347;  ranked  as 
orthodox,  in  358,  by  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  whose  devoted  admirers 
they  were,  in  common  with  their  Gallic  neighbours ;  yet  hesitaiing  for 
a  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  unmetapliysicai  Westerns,  over  the  term 
oitoodaiov :  beguiled  into  unintentional  Arianism,  perhaps  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  in  355,  but  certainly  at  that  of  Ariminutn  in  359; 
yet  unhesitatingly  adhering  again  to  St.  Athanasius  and  to  orthodoxy 
in  362.  We  would  gladly  believe  them  to  have  been  at  Nice,  were 
it  probable.  But  although  the  existing  lists  are  corrupt,  and  there- 
fore not  conclusive,  yet  the  universality  of  Constantine's  invitation, 
extending,  according  to  Kueebius,  to  all  bishops  everywhere,  is  ob- 
vionsly  too  weak  a  premiss  to  prove  the  actual  presence  of  the 
bishops  of  a  particular  country,  even  though  that  country  he  one 
ill  which  Constsntine  had  a  special  interest;  especially  as  Eusebius, 
in  the  same  passage,  evidently  contemplates  Gaul,  not  Britain,  as 
forming  with  Persia  the  Dan  and  Beersheba  respectively  of  the 
Chorchrs  of  the  time.  While  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum  raises  a  strong 
counter- presumption,  if  he  can  be  trusted,  by  telling  us  tliat,  whereaa 
onpies  of  the  Nicene  decree  were  carried  usually  l«  their  respective 
countries  by  the  bishops  of  those  countries,  the  copies  for  Britain, 
■iDong  the  other  Western  Churches,  were  borne  by  Vitus  and  Vin- 
nt,  the  Roman  presbyters,  under  the  direction  of  Hosius.     The 

ike  undistinguished  cour!>e  continues  onward  into  the  fifth  century. 
The  very  mention  of  Britons  usually  arises  from  \.\\e  ^ea^%'^\^  ot 
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rhetorical  motive  of  singling  ont  one  of  the  extremest  Hmits  of  the 
Church,  And  thence  alone  it  is,  that  we  find  them  speciGed,  for 
instance,  in  St.  Jerome,  or  Falladins,  or  Theodoret,  as  meeting  their 
ecclesiastical  antipodes,  the  Persians,  not  at  Home  onljr,  but  at  the 
then  common  centre  of  Christian  patriotism,  at  Jerasalem — Tinting 
the  holy  places,  sharing  with  others  the  hospitalities  there  diipensed 
by  the  bounteous  Lady  Melania,  or  gazing  with  awe,  as  they  tra- 
versed the  neighbouring  Syria,  upon  Simeon  on  his  loftj  pillar. 

The  evident  dependence  of  the  early  British  upon  the  Gallic 
Ch  urch,  lends  to  a  like  conclusion  respecting  the  original  insigni- 
Ocunce  of  the  former,  and  its  Inck  of  individual  character.  That 
dejiendence  is  evidenced  in  many  ntiy^.  The  leading  Gallic  bishops, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centary, 
Ililnry  of  Poitiers,  Martin  of  Tours,  Germain  of  Auxerre,  succes- 
sively sway  the  British  Chnrcli  as  absolutely  as  their  own.  We 
have  seen  how  Britain  looked  to  St.  Hilary's  guidance  in  Arian 
times.  In  the  Pebgian  controversy  they  had  the  like  recourse  to 
Germain  and  his  brother  bishops,  Lupus  and  Severus.  And  ths 
dedication  to  St.  Martin  of  churches  at  Canterbury  and  at  Whi- 
therne*,  the  only  two  known  British  dedications  of  Koman  date, 
ai-d  the  express  testimony  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and  the  watch- 
ing of  St.  Columbanus  for  Gve  nights,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Senanus, 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  keeping  of  St.  Martin's  Dia  Na- 
lalit  in  Ireland,  and  numberless  otlier  facts  of  a  like  kind,  which 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  O'Conor's  pnges,  prove  how  enduring  and  deep 
the  feehng  was  with  respect  to  him.  The  mission  of  St.  Kebj  to 
Wales  by  Ililary,  that  of  Minian  to  Whitheme,  and  of  St.  Patrick 
to  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  St.  Martin,  shew  that  even  British 
missionary  zeal,  up  to  the  fifth  century,  needed  to  be  kindled  and 
instructed  from  Gallic  sources.  And  to  tliis  must  be  added  the 
fact,  that  the  erroneous  Easter  cycle  of  the  subsequent  British 
Churches  was  precisely  the  cycle  of  the  Gallic  Sulpiciua  SeTcrus, 
drawn  up  about  410,  and  retained  by  them  in  the  isolation  which 
shortly  afterwards  cut  them  off  from  Southern  Europe,  while  Home 

■  The  numcroiK  dvdicBtioni  to  Si.  Mottin  of  existing  EDgliih  ehutchei — therv  n 
a  Sr.  Manin'R  chuccli  in  nitty  one  of  llie  older  calhedral  lawna  in  EngUnd  loalh 
of  (tind  inclu^ve  of)  York,  if  ure  except  Rochester,  and  accept  Leiceitra  in  lieu  of 
Liehfield.  bciidet  very  nmnj  otheri,  from  St.  Mitrlin's  Iilo  among  ths  iiluida  of 
SdWy,  to  Marlindile  iii  Wi'slnioTcliuid— arc  of  course,  at  the  carlieit,  of  Saxon 
origin. 
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p^rrn^ti^ll?  amended  her  own  cycle  from  time  to  time,  beginning  willi 
Victor  of  Aquitsine,  aboat  457,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  that  of  Alexandria.  The  Gallic  psalter,  again,  waa  that  used 
in  Ireland,  as  Ussher  tells  us,  on  evidence  drawn  from  Sedulius,  a 
writer  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident,  from  Gildns,  that  the  Roman  psalter  was  current  in 

^^fritain  some  half-century  later.     Tiiat  the  British  litursiy  was  bor- 

^fvowed  from  the  Gallic,  is  simply  an  inference,  although  a  probable 
one,  from  the  connexion  between  the  Churches,  atid  cannot  there- 
fore be  alleged  in  proof  of  that  connexion ;  while  the  peculiar  cus- 
loais  common  to  both,  which  are  commonly  alleged  (the  anointing 
of  the  handi  of  presbyters,  for  instance,  at  Iheir  ordination,  men- 
tioned by  Gildas),  appear  rather  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Gallic,  through  ihe  Saxon,  from  the  British  liturgy  itself,  at  a  much 
later  period.  But  the  fact  needs  no  aid  from  doubtful  sources.  If 
anything  is  certain  of  the  older  British  Ciiurch,  it  is-  its  relation  of 

^(lepeiideiice  on  the  leadership  of  that  of  Gaul. 

^B  1^>  The  revolution  wrought  in  the  British  Churches  in  the  Rfth 

^■nd  sixth  centuries  is  palpable.  Its  nature  and  its  cause  afford  tiie 
only  ground  for  dispute.  One  might  assume  the  probability  of  an 
extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  native  population  by  the  Bftb  cen- 
tury. It  is  certain  tiiat  the  British  Church  was  that  of  the  nation 
in  tlie  sixth.     The  impossibility  of  tracing  any  bishopric  in  England 

I  It  all,  except  the  two  at  London  and  York,  or  any  AVelsh  bishopric 
except  Caerleon,  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  the  complete  identification  of  all  British  ecclesiastical 
tradition  with  Wales  exclusively,  save  in  the  two  cases  where  Saxon 
Christianity  preserved  or  restored  it,  viz.  Glastonbury  and  St.  Al- 
faan's,  fall  in  with  other  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  identification  of 
the  Chrislian  Church  with  the  nation  dated  but  a  short  time  before 
the  period  of  Saxon  inroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of 
Gildas  is  a  full  proof  of  that  Church's  nationality  in  the  midst  of 
tUia  period.  During  the  generation  or  two  preceding  that  historian 
(•o  to  call  him),  i.e.  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the 

I     sixlh  century,  the  Church  of  Britain  manifestly  had  become  Celtic 

I  in  its  character,  and  pretty  well  co-extensive  with  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  the  island  south  of  Tweed.     And  the  language  of  Con- 

I  stantiaa  in  his  Life  of  Oermainis  carries  up  both  slHtoments  to  the 
jet  earlier  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  lifih  century,  while  Saxons 

I    were  as  jct  merely  foreign  robbers  and  not  tselUod  \vi  VW  \b.\\A.   \Vi 
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extension  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  introduction  and  wide  sj 
of  monachism   within  it,  its  reputation  for  learning,  its  band 
saints,  the  foundations,  in  a  word,  of  its  subsequent  greatness,  date 
rouglity  from  the  same  period.     And  if  the  exialence  of  controversy 
and  the  conflicts  of  the  truth  with  hereay  are  a  proof  of  life.  Wok 
proof  aUo  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenacity  with  which  Pelagian  ism, 
although  Britain  was  not  its  birthplace,  nor  a  Briton  its  originator'', 
yet  clung  to  these  islands  after  it  had  been  crushed  elsewhere.     The 
disputed  question  is,  whence  this  change  arose.     Was  it  the  result 
of  an  Eastern  coiniexion,  original  or  subsequent?  or  of  Dniidism ? 
or  simply  of  the  natural  growth  of  a  Church,  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources,   purified    by   suffering,    vilalized    by  its   own    missionary 
efforts,  marked  indeed   (as  time  went  on)  hy  peculiarities  arising 
from  isolation,  but  otherwise  deriving  strength  and  character  from 
having  become  tlie  Church  of  a  wide-spread  race,  which  was  des- 
tined, it  is  true,  to  succumb  before  the  more  practical  sturdiness  of^J 
the  Teuton,  but  was  full,  nevertheless,  of  a  vigorous  and  charac-^H 
teristic  life  of  its  own  ?    We  have  no  hesitation  in  closing  with  tiiis      ' 
last  supposition.     That  Druidism  coloured  the  later  Welsh  Ciiria- 
tianily,  is  both  probable,  and  is  indeed  shewn  by  such  semi-pagan 
productions  as  TBli*'Ssiii's  to  have  been  the  fact.     And  it  ia  quite 
possible  that  the  Pelagian  doctrines  may  have  derived  some  addi- 
tional strength  from  kindred  Druidical  tenets.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  how  much  of  what  passes  for  Druidism  wai 
really  borrowed  and  distorted  from  Christianity  itself.     As  one  ele- 
ment, however,  in  Celtic  belief,  we  have  no  desire  to  dispute  the 
possible  truth  of  Mr.  Morgan's  assertion  of  its  influence  upon  the 
British  Church.     All  we  aflirm  is,  that,  except  in  a  few  fragments 
of  semi-pagsn  Welsh  poetry,  and  perhaps  in  its  possible  afBnity 
Felagianism,  such  influence  is  untraceable. 

The  Eastern  theory  boasts  of  more  and  greater  names  in  its  sup- 
port. Yet  no  theory  ever  was  more  baseless.  lu  one  sense,  indeed, 
every  Church  in  the  world  is  Eastern.  Even  in  a  more  precise 
sense,  the  Western  Churches,  includiiig  Rome,  were  Eastern.  They 
were,  in  the  flrst  instance,  Greek  in  character  and  speech,  and  two 
ceniuries,  at  least,  elapsed,  before  "the  Latin  tongue  became  Chris- 


in-       I 


*  Pi?lmgiani>m  fouad,  no  doubl,  a  heccsiarch  and  a  iiinie  in  a  Briliah  raimk,  Bnl 
tjiil  hereaiarcli  a  coidjulor  (prabablj)  in  an  Irishman.     Bui  neitliet  Felagius  no 
Celealius  ori{;iBiiied  thi:  luTciy.     Il  was  imparted  lo  PelngiUB  b]>  Rufinus,  a  Sjrii 
Mild  nor  in  Britain,  biil  in  ftonic. 
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n,"  It  is  true  also  that  the  Cliurcli  of  Lyons,  to  which  geogra- 
phical considerations  nttacli  the  probable  origin  of  that  of  these  is- 
lands, derived  its  origin  from  an  Eastern  source  dijTerent  from  that 
eqnallj  Eastern  source  whence  was  derived  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  the  British  Eastern  tlieory,  if  it  menus  anything,  means  that 
the  British  Chnrch  stands  distinguished  from  all  other  Western 
Churches  by  some  peculiar  and  independent  Eastern  origin — con- 
nected with  Jerusalem  by  some,  by  others  with  more  shadow  of 
reason  with  Asia  Minor  and  St.  John, — sufficient  to  account  for 
alleged  peculiarities  in  that  British  Church  itself.  It  rests  upon  no 
ancient  evidence".  It  is  simply  a  modem  conjecture.  It  is  n  theory 
devised  to  account  for  those  peculiarities.  And  if  every  one  of  these 
turns  out  to  be  the  product  of  iiome-growlh,  and  to  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  tiie  ways  of  any  Eastern  Church  whatever,  the  theory 
^Is  to  the  ground  at  once.  Now  such  is  undoubtedl;  the  cose. 
The  British  Easter  cycle  is  the  main  support  assumed  for  the  theory. 
That  Easter  cycle,  if  we  look  to  the  facts,  simply  followed  the  cycle 
employed  by  the  Western  Cliurcli,  and  specially  by  the  Church  of 
Bome,  even  in  its  errors,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
w\&  then  remained  stationary  in  the  erroneous  form  which  Rome 
had  at  that  time  adopted,  while  Rome  herself  learned  better  things 
and  accommodated  herself  gradually  to  the  greater  astronomical 
«isdom  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  proof,  then,  of  connexion  with 
Rome,  not  of  the  contrary.  And  it  agreed  neither  with  the  Qunr- 
todeciman  view  of  the  earlier  Asiatics  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  with  the 
Alexandrine  rule  which  governed  the  Eastern  Ciiurch  in  general 
after  the  Council  of  Nice.  Tiie  British  mode  of  tonsure,  which  is 
a  second  point,  leads  to  a  precisely  similar  conclusion.  It  was  ns 
diflcrent  from  the  Eastern  as  it  was  from  the  Roman  tonsure,  and 
obviously  grew  up  among  the  Celtic  Christians  without  any  copying 
of  other  Churches,  Eastern  or  Western.  The  Eastern  tonsure,  in- 
deed,  never  came  to  British  shores  at  all.  And  if  St.  Patrick  did 
really  introduce  the  Roman  fashion  into  Ireland,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  speedily  supplanted  by  the  Irish.     The  peculiar  and  inde- 


Blibop  Colman,  of  Wlihby,  in  Sl)4,  did  not  doirn  sii  Eiaiern  ori^iin  far  llie 
ScvIEb  «t  Britub  Cburch.  He  merely  nucned,  ind  thit  incorrectly,  Ihiit  Ibe 
SeMch  kejil  Eulec  in  the  »ine  way  u  St.  Jabn  btd  done.  Uacpbenoii  ■•  tbe  »r- 
HeM  wriici  ID  wlium  we  at  this  iiiDmeiil  remember  to  li»e  noticed  tlie  soojeclura. 
It  1*  put  furvud  by  him  w  ■  conjeclure,  uid  upon  the  ground  of  the  uiU4l  blunder 
*bvui  tbe  Biiliili  Euter. 
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pendent  moiinslic  rule  of  Coiumbanus  was  equulljr  of  home  grontii, 
so  far  as  any  moiiasllc  rule  was  so  in  tlie  West. 

Monastic  iit^tituiioits  altogether  were  originally  from  the  East; 
and  Eastern  rules  were  introduced  into  the  West;  and  St.  Basil's 
rule,  which  some  have  fancied  the  source  of  that  of  Coiumbanus, 
penetrated,  among  numberless  others,  into  Gaul,  and  as  far  north 
as,  e.g.  Limoges,  although  in  conjunction  there  with  the  rule  of 
Cassian,  and  was  common  enough  in  Italy,  we  are  told,  after  its 
appearance  in  a  Latin  translation.  Up  to  the  time  of  Benedict, 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  multiplicity  of  rules  in  Westeru  inonachism, 
mainly  derived  from  Eastern  sources,  but  modified  by  Western 
founders  of  monasleries.  The  Scotch  or  Irish  rule,  or  rules,  may 
Well  have  been  drawn,  as  were  those  of  Gaul,  from  Eastern  sources, 
in  combiiialion  with  Western  alterations;  as,  indeed,  is  expressly 
asserted  of  the  rule  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland.  But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  any  coTinexion  with  the  East 
in  the  matter,  peculiar  to  Britain  or  to  Ireland.  Pelagianism,  again, 
has  been  connected,  even  by  such  an  historian  as  Neaiider,  with 
this  alleged  Eastern  cliaracter  of  British  Christendom.  Yet  surely 
Pelagianism  was  distinctly  the  herc-sy  of  the  practical  common  sense 
of  the  Western  Church,  as  much  as  the  metaphysical  and  unprac- 
tical subtleties  of  Arianism  belonged  to  the  Eastern.  The  pm- 
Augustine  and  Eastern  fathers  Pelagianizcd,  if  they  did  so,  only  as 
writers  might  who  wrote  before  the  question  was  broached.  The 
Western  Church,  and  that  alone,  embraced  and  retiiined  and  was 
divided  by  the  heresy,  as  hy  one  akin  to  its  habits  of  thought. 

The  Greek  crosses  fourni  in  Cornwall''  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  general  intercourse  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  And  distinctive 
British  peculiarities  of  rilnal  are  so  vaguely  known,  as  to  afford  t\» 
ground  for  saying  more  than  that,  at  any  rate,  nothing  peculiurly^ 
Eastern  appears  in  them".     But  if  the  ground  thus  breaks  awa>^ 

from  all  the  alleged  proofs  of  this  Eastern  origin — cadit  quaslio 

there  is  no  more  need  of  argument  to  disprove  that  origin.     Th^ 
theory  was  invented  to  account  for  the  facts;  and  if  the  facts  nofc 


^  Tliai  found  in  1829,  in  St.  Cuihlwrt's  gravt  ai  Diirham.  wa«  not  there  nheii 
Lamb  waa  opt^ned  in  1104,  find  ia  caiijecluft^d  by  Liiigard  to  have  be«p  pUocd  dii 
fur  Bifvty  al  ibe  time  of  the  Itefurnialion. 

*  We  do  not  know  on  wiml  authority  Diilliiigcr  afBrtna  the  BritEili  Church  l 
liiTC  used  unleavened  wafers  at  the  Euoliahst,  while  llie  Church  o{  Home  uie<i 
leavened  bread. 
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only  do  not  harmonize,  but  hopelesdy  disagree  with  it,  tliere  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  We  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
dependent position  occupied  by  the  British  Ohurches  with  respect 
to  fiome,  and  maintained  by  them  when  Borne  had  advanced  her 
pretensions,  and  strove  to  interfere  with  it,  presents  a  much  stronger 
■lament  against  the  Papal  supremacy,  if  held  to  proceed  from  a 
Chorch  simply  Western,  and  differing  in  no  way  in  point  of  origin 
from  the  Gallic  Church  or  the  Spanish,  than  if,  in  order  to  its 
validity,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  characterise  the  claimant  of  it  as 
a  Church  of  another  order,  and  springing  from  an  independent 
•onrce. 


ORIGINAL  MS.   OF  THE  LIBER  LANDAVENSIS. 

{From  tkt  "  Archxahgia  CambrtmU"  for  July,  186B.) 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Archaologta  Canirentit  to 
have  some  account  of  the  history  and  contents  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  "  Book  of  LtandalT."  When  this  M^.  was  souglit  for  by 
Ur.  Bees,  in  order  to  print  it  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  in 
1840,  the  search  was  a  fruitless  K>ne;  although,  singular  to  say, 
Hr.  Bees,  in  his  preface,  actually  mentions  the  then  and  present 
owner  of  it  by  name,  in  order  to  say  that  he  did  not  possess  it. 
Ur.  Bees  could  hardly  liave  applied  to  him  for  information  on  the 
aabjecL  In  consequence  of  his  imperfect  inquiries,  the  work  was 
printed  mainly  from  a  facsimile  copy  made  in  1660  by  Mr.  R. 
Vanghan  of  Hengwrt;  a  very  beautiful  MS.,  according  to  deacrip- 
tioD ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  Mr.  Rees's  transcript  from  it  (but  not, 
I  am  informed,  in  Mr.  Yaughan's  copy  itself)  there  exists  a  very 
eomiderable  number  of  small  discrepancies  from  the  original. 

L  The  history  of  the  later  fortunes  of  the  original  MS.  api>cars 
to  have  been  as  follows :  Bishop  Godwin,  of  course,  consulted  it  at 
LlandafT  itself,  of  which  see  he  was  bishop,  1601 — 18.  If  we  ex- 
cept a  previous  temporary  loan  of  it  to  Archbishop  Parker,  from 
whose  notes  Whsrton's  extracts  were  taken,  and  who  must  have 
doly  returned  it, — and  possibly  a  second  loan  to  Dr.  James,  re- 
turned with  a  like  honesty,— Bishop  Field,  of  Llandaff  (1619—27), 
u  mponaible  for  its  first  departure  from  its  lawful  owners.  Ho 
lent  it  to  Selden  between  the  years  just  mentioned.  While  in  Sel- 
den's  poiseasion,  it  appears  to  have  been  consulted  and  used  by 
XlMber,  Spelmau,  and  Dogdale  also,  and  by  the  B>ev.Bi;|«[i'^ii']\\«\ 
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and  eitlier  at  tlie  beginning  of  that  period,  or  earlier,  &s  above  inti- 
mated, bj  Dr.  James,  the  Bodleian  Librarian  (1598 — 1620);  the 

extracts  made  by  the  last  named  of  whom  were  in  part  taken  from 
the  original  Liber  Landaveniia  itself,  as  Mr.  Rees  would  have  seen 
had  lie  inspected  them  ;  and  from  the  additions  to  that  original 
MS.,  of  which  Mr  Rees,  of  course,  knew  nothing ;  as  well  as  from 
another  and  totallj  different  MS.,  hkewise  belonging  to  LlandafT. 
TJssher  and  Spelman  speak  of  the  MS.  as  belonging  to  Llandaff; 
but  their  words  do  not  afford  reason  for  believing  that  Selden  had 
actually  returned  the  MS.  to  its  cathedral  home  at  the  time  when 
they  were  making  use  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  upon  Seidell's  death  in 
1654,  the  MS.  is  still  found  in  bis  possession,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  {iifterwnrds  Sir)  John  Vaughan  of  Trawscoed,  one  of  his  execu- 
tors, in  B  letter  dated  Sept.  24, 1659,  us  then  belonging  to  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  wiiich  Sclden's  MSS. 
were  given  by  his  executors  in  that  very  month  and  year.  The 
Llandaff  MS.,  however,  if  it  really  did  go  to  Oxford  at  all  with  the 
rest  of  the  collection  (which  probably  it  did  not),  could  only  have 
been  there  for  a  few  days.  A  negotiation  bad  been  in  progress 
since  1655,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrl,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  MS.  from  Sir  J.  Taughan  (its  pos- 
sessor, as  one  of  Selden'a  executors,  from  1654-9),  in  order  to  make 
a  copy  of  i( ;  and  in  tiie  letter  above  referred  to,  Sir  J.  Vaughan 
speaks  of  the  MS.  as  at  that  time  (Sept.,  1659]  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  states  that  lie  had  "  procured "  it  for 
Mr.  R.  Vaugiian's  use,  and  requires  a  bond  for  its  restitution. 
Mr.  R.  Vaughan'a  copy,  of  which  he  made  but  one,  although  origi- 
nally intending  to  make  two,  was  written  (according  to  the  MS. 
Hengwrt  catalogue  now  at  Peniarth)  in  1660;  between  which  year 
and  his  own  death,  in  1667,  he  obviously  returned  the  MS.  to  Sir 
John,  according  to  his  bond.  The  latter,  however,  who  had  ignored 
all  through  the  original  ownership  of  tlie  Llandaff  Chapter,  appears 
now  \o  have  ignored  also  the  gift  of  Selden's  MSS,  (this  one  inclu- 
sive) by  himself  and  his  co-executors  to  the  Bodleian  Library ;  for 
the  next  account  we  have  of  the  MS.  Suds  it,  in  1696,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Robert  Davies,  Esij.,  of  Llanerch  and  Qwysaney,  two  estates 
dose  together,  in  the  counties  respectively  of  Denbigh  and  Flint; 
whose  wife,  Letitia,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Vaughan, 
and  to  whom  it  must  have  passed  either  by  gift  of  Sir  John,  or 
ujwn  his  death  in  1674. 
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cover  of  tlje  MS.  iiad  suffered  in  the  course  of  its  travels ; 
and  in  1696  Mr.  Davies,  &  learned  aiid  careful  antiquary,  while  pre- 
serving the  leaf  of  the  cover,  on  which  was,  and  is  still,  the  curious 
figure  in  relief  to  be  hereafter  lueiilioried,  supplied  the  MS.  with 
a  new  leaf  (of  thick  board,  made  to  resemble  the  old  one)  on  the 
other  side,  upon  which  be  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  in  small  brass  nails :  "  Librum  huiic  temporis  injuriaa  pas- 
eum  novantit|uo  tegminc  niuiiire  curavit  K.  D.  1G96." 

In  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Llanercli  MSS.,  which  is  now  at 
Owslon,  CO.  York,  the  MS.  occurs  as  No.  22;  and  Mr.  E.  Lhuyd, 
in  Lis  Archnvhigia,  mentions  it,  in  1707,  as  at  Gwysancj,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  died  in  1710.  From  Mr.  Robert 
Davies  the  MS.  descended  to  the  successive  owners  of  his  estates, 
and  6nBlly  to  Mr.  John  Davie?,  liis  great-grandson,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1785.  It  is  mentioned,  during  the  interval,  hj 
Bishop  Tanner,  wbo  died  in  17^5,  as  at  tbat  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Robert  Davies,  Esq,,  of  Llaiiercb ;  and  likewise  by  tlie  Rev. 
£v«n  Evans  in  1760,  to  whose  extracts  Mr.  Itees  refers  as  among 
the  MSS.  of  Lewis  Morris  in  the  "Welsh  School  Library  in  London, 
and  wbo  also  mentions  Llanerch.  In  1792  the  Welsh  estates  of 
the  Davies  family  were  divided  by  act  of  Parliament  between  the 
two  tislers  of  Mr.  John  Davies,  and  the  MSS.  were  divided  at  the 
tltat  time.  The  LiWr  Laudavensh,  among  others,  went  (wilb 
Qwysaney)  to  Mary,  wbo  married  Philip  Pulcston,  of  Hafud-y- 
Wem,  CO.  Denbigh,  Esq.;  of  whicli  marriage  the  sole  issue  was 
S  daughter,  ^ranees,  wbo  married  Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Oxston, 
CO.  York,  M.P.  for  Malton ;  whose  grandson  and  heir,  Philip  Bryan 
Davies  Cooke,  E<q,,  of  Owston,  is  accordingly  the  present  most 
careful  and  courteous  owner  of  the  never  really  missing  MS.  Even 
•o  late  sa  1815,  it  appears  tbat  Archdeacon  Davies,  of  Brecon,  and 
in  1811  Bishop  Burgess,  then  of  St.  David's,  were  aware  that  the 
MS.  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan  Cooke,  ajid  that  it 
was  in  his  library ;  although  tbey  do  not  actually  speak  of  Owston 
by  name,  and  may  have  fancied  that  it  still  remained  at  Gwysaney. 

It  must  be  said  on  behalf  of  Selden  and  of  liis  executors,  tbat  for 
Uw  time,  or  most  of  it,  during  which  be  kept  the  MS.  (1G27 — 54), 
iu  proper  owners,  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Llanduff,  were  abo- 
litbed, — so  far  as  the  law  of  tbe  land  could  abolish  them, — and  that 
tbey  continued  so  in  1659,  when  tbe  gift  was  made  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.     Sir  John  Vaughan  is  apparently  the  greater  culvtit,  -dWo, 
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in  1660 — 67,  wlien  the  MS,  came  again  into  liia  hands,  returned  it 

neither  to  LlandalT  nor  to  Oxford.  ^| 

Looking  back  to  the  period   preceding  Parker,  Mr.  Reea  h*^^ 
printed  an  extract  from  a  Llandafl'  clironicle  in  the  Cotton  MSS. 
(Titus  D,  sxii.  1),  dated  1139,  which  cit«s  charters,  &c,  as  "ij^| 
GraJTo   Sancti  Thelyai ;"  and  the   enlries  in   ihe  end  of  tlie  M&^^ 
itself,  as  will  be  seen  below,  amplj'  prove  its  contiuued  domicile  at 
Llaiidaff  (unless  perchance   it,   or   more  probably  the   documentt 
themselves  which  were  copied  into  it,  went  to  Rome  and  back' in 
1128  or  1129}  from  the  date  of  its  compilation,  shortly  before  1134, 
to  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Field  in  1619.     That  its  compiler  and 
scribe  was  Oalfridus,  brother  of  Bishop  Urban,  rests  upon  an  infer- 
ence from  Cotton  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  xiv,,  which  coataina  a  life  of 
St.  Teilo,  ascribed  there  to  tins  Oalfridus,  and  identical  with  thftH 
life  contained  in  the  LlaiidaiT  MS,     The  identity  of  Oalfridus  witii 
the  Eaiii  mentioned  in  the  MS.  itself  (p.  81,  Bees)  as  Dean  of 
Llnndaff,  rests  only  on  the  fact  that  this  Esni  was  also  Urban'* 
brother '. 

II.  From  the  history  of  the  MS.  let  us  turn  next  to  the 
itself;  and,  to  begin  with  its  outside,  one  leaf  of  the  cover,  as  meiii 
tioned  above,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Davies  in  l(i96;  the  other  is 
part  of  the  original  cover — i.e.  of  (be  cover  which  the  book  iiaii 
before  it  first  left  Lbndall'.     This  is  a  thick  oak  board,  once  over- 
laid with  gold  and  silver,  and  jiartially  jewelled.     Some  of  the  small 
pins  which  fixed  the  metal-work  to  the  oak  attll  remain.     The  gold 
and  silver  and  the  jewel-work  have  disappeared.     Some  traces  of 
precious  metal  still  continue  around  a  bronze  figure,  6|  luche-s  long^^ 
in  full  relief,  formerly  gilt,  and  still  partially  so,  which  occupies  the^ 
centre  of  the  cover,  and  which  represents  (not  St.  Teiio,  as  llie^. 
Ilengwrt  Catalogue  wrongly  says,  and  Mr.  Eeea  repeats,  but]  oi^H 
Lord  Ilimsclf  standing  on  a  crescent,  and  uplifting  His  hand  iu  tbe^l 
act  of  blessing.     The  figure  is  far  from  despicable  as  a  work  of  art,^. 
although  the  body  is  disproportionately  small  for  the  bead.  ^H 

The  MS,  itself  consists  in  its  origijial  portion  of  108  large  foli^^ 
vellum  leaves  (nearly  thirteen  inches  by  nine)  beautifully  wrilLen  in 
double  columns,  and  iu  excellent  preservation.     Its  ccuteuls  shel 


ban's 
menial 


'   The  Bulhoritieg  for  the  sbove  slalementi  are  cither  to  be  found  lefErred  K  i 
Heea'  prcfsce  lo  hia  edition  in  1810,  or  arc  ilerivcd  ftotii  the  MS.  Ilengwrl  CaliJi^ 
from  information  jupplied  bJ,Mr.^.  D»*iea  Citoke,  orfrum  the  MS.ilielf. 
Shorl'i  HiiL  tf  Cl-iirck  if  EHgland,  c.  i.  p.  3. 
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il  to  have  been  written  throughout  (with  certain  small  exceptions 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned)  at  the  same  period,  although  not  conse- 
cutively, viz.  during  the  Episcopate  of  Urban,  1107 — 34,  and 
^^during  the  latter  part  of  that  Episcopate.  It  begins  with  the  Gos- 
^kei  of  St.  Matthew,  in  Latin,  47  pp.  (the  48th  is  blank) ;  Vulgate 
text,  but  with  a  trace  here  and  there  that  the  transcriber  was  fami- 
liar with  the  old  Latin  (e.g.  the  words  venlura  and  omnea  ore  inter- 
lined respectively  at  c,  iii.  v.  7,  and  c.  vii.  v.  23).  Tlie  body  of  the 
MS,,  beginning  at  p.  49,  contained,  in  the  first  instance,  the  legends 
of  Eigar  and  Sampson,  now  on  pp.  49 — 63  (there  is  no  p.igination, 
however,  in  the  MS.  itself) ;  which  were  written  consecutively, 
and  probably  (aa  the  relics  of  Elgar  with  those  of  Dubncius  were 
removed  from  Bardscy  to  Urban's  new  Cathedral  in  May,  1120, 
and  as  Elgar  iiad  no  previous  connection  whatever  with  Llandaff) 
shortly  after  the  May  of  1120.  At  the  same  period  were  entered, 
but  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  pages,  viz.  upon  pp.87 — 98, 

»ihe  legend  of  Dubriciua  (iiended  "De  Primo  Statu  Landavensis 
Ecclesise  et  Vita  Archiepiacopi  Dubricii").  followed  by  an  Indulg- 
ence of  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  towards  the  re-building 
of  the  cathedral  in  1120;  and  on  pp.98— 103,  letters  of  Pope 
Calittus  II.  in  1119,  relating  to  Urban's  first  appeal  in  that  year 
to  the  Pope  nt  Kheima  in  his  suit  with  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's 
■ad  Hereford.  Consecutively  with  these,  follow  the  legends  of 
St.  Teilo  and  St.  Oudoceus,  pp.  104 — 141,  and  copies  of  charters 
tnd  other  entries  from  Teilo  down  to  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Urban  in  1107  (pp.  HI — 216);  all,  except  two  interpolations 
mentioned  below,  and  a  blank  or  two  near  the  end  for  entries  after 
all  not  made,  written  consecutively,  and  apparently  1120-4.  The 
MS.  breaks  oIT  iii  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  after  mentioning  Urban's 
consecration,  either  for  lack  of  vellum,  or  because  tiie  following 
page  or  pages  have  been  lost.  Subsequently  to  these  entries,  we 
find  entered  in  paler  ink  upon  p.  64,  wliich  had  been  left  blank, 
certain  statements  about  the  city  of  Rome  and  Pope  Eteutberius 
(on  pp.  ^6,  27  of  llees) ;  and  upon  pp.05,  CG,  a  concordat  be. 
tween  Bishop  Urban  and  Robert,  Esrl  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  of 
GUiDorgau,  in  1126,  written  in  a  difi'erent  character,  but  at  the 
nnw  period  with  the  remainder;  upon  the  right-hand  column  of 
p.  66,  not  filled  by  the  concordat,  two  documents,  out  of  their  place, 
of  Pope  Honorius  II.,  dated  1128-9  (p.  30  of  Recs),  of  which 
the  contents  will  shew  why  they  were  at  first  omitted ;  &ud  a^^ 
^  b2  j 
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pp.  67—76  oilier  letters  and  bulls  of  Honorios,  of  1128-9,  relat- 
ing to  Urbau'a  eecond  and  tliird  appeals  against  the  Bishops  of 
St.  David's  and  Hereford ;  and  upon  pp.  77-9  au  Indalgence  of  the 
Legate  John  of  Crema,  and  (he  well-known  summons  of  the  Bishop 
of  Llandnff  to  a  Council  of  London,  to  be  held  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
by  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — "  l^s  ordioatione 
iiostraque  coniiiveiitia," — both  dated  in  1135;    and,  lastly,  snm- 
maries  of  two  journeys,  and  no  more,  of  Urban  to  Borne ;  all  of 
which   were,  therefore,  written   into  the  volume   before  1183,  in 
which  year  he  undertook  Lis  third  journey.     On  a  half  page  (p.  79), 
left  blank  at  tlie  end  of  these  summaries,  are  entered,  out  of  their 
place,  two  letters  of  Pope  Honorius  (pp.  51,  52,  Reea),   one  of 
which  is  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  two  previously  mta-entered,  as 
above  said.     Finally,  the  volume  was  compleled  by  filling  the  leaves 
from  p.  80  to  p.  86  (both  inclusive)  with  bulls  and  letters  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  1130-2,  relating  to  Urban's   final  appeal  in  those 
years;  which  he  attempted  to  renew  in  1133-4,  but  was  hindered 
from  prosecuting  by  his  death  in  the  last-named  year.     These  last 
entries  break  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  column  of  p.  86,  in  the 
middle  of  a  document  and  of  n  sentence,  eitlicr  because  some  pages 
were  lost  before  the  book  was  bound  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
trace),  or  because   the  life  of  St.  Teilo  was  already  written  upon 
pp.  87 — 89.     These  documents  of  Innocent  are  the  latest  entries  in 
the  book  itself  in  point  of  date,  except  the  two  interpolations  above 
menlioned,  which  are  (1)  a  note  on  n  blank  space  following  the 
AVelsh  version  of  the  Privilr^iitta  of  St,  Tello  (p.  114,  Bees),  set- 
ting forth  that  tins  solemn  sentence  was  promulgated  in  LlandalT 
Cathedral,  1410,  witli  the  ofTuct  of  driving  certain  wicked  trans- 
gressors of  it  mad;  and  (2.)  a  document,  purjiorting  to  be  copied 
into  the  volume,  because  the  original  (ahich  ri'fers  to  a  transaction 
dated   in  958)  was  perishing  with  age,  inserted,  however,  pretty 
well   into  ils  place  iji  point   of  date   (pp.237,  8,  Kees),  but  on 
a  space  originally  blank,  and  containing  an  agreement  made  at  the 
bidding  of  Endgar  of  Enghmd  ns  suzerain,  between  Owen,  King  of 
South  Wales,  and  Morgan,  King  of  Murganwg;   the   scribe   of 
which,  possibly  the  original   scribe,   possibly   the   later  one,   has 
written  throughout  the  better-known  name  of  Ilowel  for  that  of 
Owen,  his  son,  who  was  the  person  really  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action.    There  are  also  coi)ious  marks  and  short   marginal  notes 
(Sfteenih  century  probably)  throughout  the  volumej  written  by  an 
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enthusiastic  Llandaff  Churchman,  and  calling  attention  triamphantlj 
I      to  every  em[)liatic  sentence  in  Papal  bulls,  or  in  the  old  charters, 
^■exalting  the  dignity  or  maintaining  the  privileges  of  LlandalT.     The 
^■irhole  of  the  above  matter,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  cou- 
Vtenta  of  the  original  MS.,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  brief 
marginal  notes  excepted  (wiiicli  Mr.  Vaughan  omitted),  has  been 
printed  by  Rees  from  the  Ileiigwrt  copy,  collated  wilh  other  MS9., 
wbicb  were  taken  in  truth  from  that  copy.     Unfortunately,  tliere 
are  considerable  discrepancies  of  text  between  Mr.  Rees's  printed 
edition  and  the  original ;  which,  however,  as  I   am  informed,  are 
due  to  Mr.  Rees  or  his  copyist,  and  not   to  tlie  Hengvvrt  copy. 
Sir.  Rees  has  obviously  added  to  the  number  out  of  his  own  in- 
genuity— as,  e.g.  in  the  Concordat  of  1126  between  Robert  of  Glou- 
^cester  and  Bishop  Urban,  where  he  has  invented  for  us,  not  only  an 
^■"Oinus,  Bishop  of  Eureux,"  but,  worse  still,  a  "John,  Bishop  of 
Richmond,"  with  a  various  reading  of  "Oxford."     It  would  have 
been  surely  better  to  have  confessed  ignorance,  if  he  had  (very  ex- 
eusably)  failed   to  guess,  for  the  latter — what  the   original   MS. 
actually  has — "Johannes  Luxoniensis,"  meant  obviously  for  John, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  instead  of  which  Mr.  Rees  has  written  "  Rico- 
micnais."     But  one  might  have  hoped  that  the  other  well-known 
name  and  see  would  have  been  correctly  translated, 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  original  matter,  the  Owston  MS. 
cont&ina  additions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  belonging  to  dates  subse- 
quent to  Urban's  Episcopate :  in  one  place,  indeed,  coming  down 
as  late  as  to  Bishop  Field  in  1619.  These  occur  at  the  end  of  tbe 
Tolame,  and  consist  of  (1)  six  vellum  leaves  of  the  size  of  the  origi- 
ul,  which  contain — 

Upon  p.  1  (i.)  a  PotlcomntHn'w  from  a  Missa  S.  Teilani,  writ- 
ten at  the  lop  left-hand  corner,  apparently  fourteenth  century, 
M  follows : — 

"  Oninipotena  acmpiteme  Dnis,  Qui  de  beato  eorpore  Scti  Tlieljni  confes- 
Mra  tui  ntquc  potitilieis  tria  corpora  consccrasti,  et  per  illud  miriiculuiD  pacem 
et  toncontiiim  inter  immicos  rcfurmaati,  couccdu  propltius  pur  uius  suffrn^ia 
^tatia  Tuc  ucuiam  coQacquamnr :  per  Doniiniuu  aoalnitn.     A.meQ," 

n.  A  statement  of  tbe  duties  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and 
of  the  payments  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  each  church  in  the 
diocese,  written  on  the  same  page,  but  a  little  earlier  than  No.  i.,  to 
make  room  for  which  the  first  words  of  this  have  been  erased^  be- 
giauing  thus :— 
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" .  .  .  .  Landavcns,  in  tntitum  quoad  potest,  semcl  in  anno  qnando  volnerit, 
per  se  vel  suum  deputalum  discreluni  et  eccleaiaaticum  visitare,  ac  de  eriniini- 
bus  ct  eicpssiliuB  clericonim  ct  laicorum  ad  ecclesiaatic!  fori  oogiiitloucm  spcc- 
tantibus  inquirere,  nccnoii  crimiiiosos  et  in  miooribus  critiiinibus  dplinc[neiites, 
■y'n.,  pro  noti  re|iarnliooe  ccclesinrura  et  ornamentornm,  pro  fornicatione  ao 
adultcno,  cum  liia  simibbiis,  dcbite  corrigcre  ct  punire ;  ct  indactiones  fxuat- 
dero,  et  faeerei  testomenta  probtirc,'ndmimitrntioiiea  committere  de  bonu  m- 
testatorcm ;  ct  in  eausis  rnatrimouialibAis,  cnusia  dtvortii,  et  dtiramatioais,  pra- 
cedcrej  ac  cnadtm  fine  dcbita  lermtnnre.  Majorn  tamen  crimina  ac  cansas, 
yh.,  cnusnra  beresoos  monJacii  (?)  pcriurii,  cansnm  depntationis,  inslitulionis, 
et  deslilutioiiis,  cuni  tulibus  causis  majorem  jiirisdielioiicm  requircnlibus, 
Epiacopo  debet  rcferre;  quia  dicifur  oculus  Episcnpi.  Cuioa  qnidam  jurls- 
dictlonis  et  Tisitationis  rationc  diolus  Arcliidiaconns  Landavcnsis  dc  coDiae- 
tudine  poatcript ;  debet  annates  habere  et  percipere  de  qaalibot  ecclcsianim 
infra  dictarutn  dioc.  nomine  visitationia  -,  ct  etiarn  summ^is  ratione  cipcnsaruni 
iinpensaa  ....  peq)etuis  bujus  libti  JaEra ....  juriadlctioois  pomine  solidos  i, 
. . . .  et  qnatnor  dcnarios." 

The  Tcllmn  is  torn  off  at  the  edge  of  the  last  three  lines,  which 
are  followed  by  n  list  of  the  churches  and  of  their  several  pnyraents. 

Upon  p.  2  (in.),  left-hand  top,  a  list  of  donations  to  the  see 
LlandafTby  Henry,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  see  1193 — 12W;  and, 

(iv.),  right-hand  top,  a  list  of  Kings  of  Kent,  kc,  and  England, ; 
from  Ethelbert  to  Richard  I, ;  both  of  them  thirteenth  century ;  ^ 
and, 

(v.),  on  the  rest  of  tho  page,  a  considerably  later  entry  of  the  | 
taxations  of  cliurohes  in  the  deanery  of  "  Bargenney." 

Upon  pp.  3, 4  (vi.)  are  copies  of  documents  of  Innocent  II. ;  and^i 

(ra.),  of  the  statement  about  Eleutherius  and  Lucius ;  all  merelj 
repeated  from  the  earlier  and  proper  MS. ;  and, 

(viii.),  upon  p.  4,  a  record  of  a  claim  of  services  in  the  Cathedra'V 
of  Llandaff,  made  Dec.  26,  1332,  by  William  JInyloc  and  his  wife 
ami  of  the  diplomatic  answer  of  Nicolas  the  treasurer,  whicli  led  . 

the  abandonment  of  the  claim.  ^H 

Pp.  5,  6  contain  a  list  of  Bishops  of  Llandaff,  from  Dubrielus  ot^^I 
wards  to  Bishop  John  Paschal  (13-1:4 — 61),  made  up  to  that  ds^^".* 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  list,  however,  is  continued  in  dL^^  1 
ferent  hands  and  dates  to  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Field,  Oct. 
1619.  This  list,  which  is  repeated  further  on  (as  will  be  seo^j 
below)  as  far  as  Bishop  Wells  (1425 — 41),  is  as  follows  : —  ^H 

"Sanctis  Diibriciiia  Ar'cp'ua. — Sanctus  Tlicljius. — Saccttia  Oudochens- ~ 

Ubelinus. — Aidinus. — Elfjstil. — Luunpeiua. — Comorgwjnus  «. — A-rgwystjI- 
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iroannus.— Gwydloniua, — Eilylbiniis.— Grecidis. — Tterthgwynua. — Triclia- 

nas. — Eluogus. — Catligworeth.— Cerenliir. — Nobis, — Pater. — Gulfridas. — 

uth, — CjmeUiautli. — Liby  e  ■' . — Go  ffgan  ua .  — Marc  hljod. — Blelii  ery — Joseph. 

Ucrwaldus. — Urbanua. — Uicthredus.  —  NJchoIaUB, — Will'mua  de  Salso  Ma- 
■Bco. — Henrions  Prior  de  Bergeueny. — Will'mns  Prior  de  Goldclivia,  1213. — 
Elyas  de  Radnore,  1230.— Will'mua  de  Burgo,  12tS. — Joh'nes  de  la  Ware, 
Abbas  dc  llargan,  1351^. — Wiirnniig  de  Radnore,  1256. — Will'mua  de  Brewjs, 
12C5. — Joh'nes  dc  Monemuta,  121)6. — F.  Joli'nes  de  Eglesclif,  predicator, 
1323,— F.  Job'nes  PaacL-d,  Carmclita,  134i.— Prater  Kog'us  Credoc,  Minor''. 
— Fratcr  Tliomas  Busshonli ',  predicator,  sa.  tlieol.  doctor. — Prater  WiU'mus 
Botesham,  ordinit  predicatorum,  aa.  theol.  doctor. — P»ter  Bdmundua  de 
Borgo,  moDachus  man,  de  Burg',  sa.  tlicol.  doctor. — Tidcmonaus,  A.bbas  de 
BdQo  Loco. — Mngistcr  Andreas  Birct,  utriiLSque  juris  doctor. — Prat'  Joli'es 
Borehui",  predicator. — Prat'  Tliom'a  Peuerel,  Caruielitn.  —  Prat'  Joh'ea  la 
Zouche,  Sucre  theol.  doctor,  ordinis  minor. — Frat'  Job'cs  Wcllya,  ord.  minor. 
were  tbeol.  doctor. — Nicliolaus  Assheby,  quondam  Prior  Mon.  Weslinori. ; 
coos.  It4i.— Jobinnes  Houden,  predicator, ancre  tlieologia;  doctor. — Johannes 
Smith,  doctor  tiicologiffi. — Johannes  °  Macahall,  doctor  theologiro,  quondam 
aocius  CoUegii  de  Merton,  Oion". — Joh'es  Yngylliy,  ordinis  Carth'siensia  Aa 
quondam  Prior  de  Slii-yii. — Miio  Sallpy,  ordinia  S'ti  Buueiticti,  quondam  de- 
nosuooriiLs  mooasterii  Abeodon'  ct  ibidem  proreasus,  ct  postca  Ahbod  de 
£ynealuiin. — Georgius  de  Atequit,  proffssoc  thcologin;  ct  ordinis  Predicatorum. 
— Boberlus  Holgnte,  doctor  ancra:  Iheologin.',  no  magiatcr  ordinis  Sancti  Qde- 
berttn',  el  postea  Prcsidena  Consilii  Rcgii  in  plngit  boreuU  Aogliu,  instull.itus 
fuit  ia  ecc'a  Landavcnsi  ia  vigilia  Suncttc'. ...  on'  ucccccxxxvii. — Antliouius 
Kcchrn,  sacra:  thcologia;  doctor,  nc  quondam  de  Eyuesham  Abbas,  posses- 
•unem  dicUe  sedjs  adcptnt  eat  in  vtgili^i  S'c'te  Trinitatla  anno  D'ui  154.^  in 
penona  Jo.Aplmrii  legia  dootoris  Canccllarii  sui,  &c. — Hugo  Johncs,  in  legi- 
bas  Bacc'. — Will'nius  Blcthjn,  in  Icgihua  Bacc'. — Arthurus  Erection,  Ep'm 
lAnducna.  qui  p.  WiU'm  Thomas  avunc'luin  auum  in  codem,  29*  Aprilis  anno 
D'ui  13f5,  regniqae  regine  n'ri  Gtizabcthc  17°,  installntns  est. — Geruasius 
Babinglou,  tbeologin  doctor. — WiU'mus  Morganus,  tbeol.  doctor  ;  conseoratua 
80*  Julii  1593,— Friinci sens  Oodwyn,  s.  theol.  doctor ;  cons.  Nor.  22,  1601. — 
Geotgius  Carlclou,  s.  tlitiologifE  doctor,  ooua. . .  .— Tlicophilua  Field,  s.  ihoo- 
logis  doctor,  coo*.  Octob.  7°  1619." 

The  <ktc9  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nbovc  Hat,  several  of  nliicli 
ODe  year  too  early,  are  added  in  one  of  tlie  later  hands.  The 
itaelf  dovn  to  Urban  is  evidently  constructed  bj  simply  entering 


'  The  writing  <liinge*here. 
I  '■  De  ibb'ia  SVli  Edm'di,"  2nd  Krt. 

"  The  liund  chungw  liere*g*lD, 


D  Mcond  lilt  Libimlh. 

'  Radhook  in  uctmi  liat. 

"  Thfi  writing  >g:iiin  chinjcs  \im. 
lad  whal  lullowi  ii  in  many  ditTerent  handi. 

•  •■  CoDfeeraled  an*  d'ui  1479"  it  added  in  the  latest  hivnd  d[  all. 

>  A  hol«  In  the  nllum.    Tlic  rcmsiaing  lettera  look  MiuXliing  likl  "  JoUi  vii."i 
but  ItolKalc  ««■  cDnaectated  March  IS. 
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the  names  iu  tlie  orJer  in  which  they  occur  in  the  charters 
tallied  in  tlie  Liber  Landaeensk  itself.  But  these  charter?,  inde- 
penilentlj  of  other  evidence,  are  inconsistent  in  themselses  wiih 
the  assumiition  Ihot  they  were  placed  in  exact  chronological  se- 
quence; e.g.  Berthgwyn  is  expressly  said  in  one  of  them  (p.  173, 
Kees)  to  have  succeeded  Oudoceus  immediately,  while  ten  names  are 
inserted  between  them  in  the  list;  and  in  another  {p.  1/5),  Gre- 
cielis  appears,  not  as  immediately  preceding,  but  as  succeeding, 
Beriliywyn,  and  that  "post  longum  tetnpns."  The  second  list  in- 
verts (wrongly)  the  order  of  Bisliops  Tideraannus  and  Baret,  placing 
the  latter  first.  Otherwise  the  two  lists  agree,  except  in  a  few  in- 1 
sigiiiBcant  matters,  so  far  as  the  second  extends,  viz,  to  Bishop 
Welljs,  These  lists  also  agree  with  Godwyn,  as,  indeed,  they  were 
the  authorities  on  which  he  relied;  except  that  he  has  traiuferred 
Marchlwyd  and  Pater  (in  that  order)  from  their  places  in  tLe  list, 
and  has  inserled  them  between  Libiau  and  Gwgan,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  dates  assigned  to  them  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  and  in  the  i 
laws  of  Howel  Dda.  Bishop  Paschal'a  consecration  recurs  again  at 
greater  length  further  on  in  another  document.  The  only  other 
point  requiring  notice  is  the  entry  following  the  name  of  W.  Bb- 
thyn.  It  really  concerns  Bishop  Blethyn  himself,  who  was  conse- 
crated April  27,  1575,  and  doubtless  installed  on  the  29th.  He 
was  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  so  that  "Arthurus"  is  probably  i| 
miswriting  fur  "  Archidiaconus,"  and  the  scribe  must  have  fancied 
Brecon  to  have  been  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

Pp.  7,  8,  contain   (x.)  statutes  of  Bishop  John  of  Monmoutli 
(1290—1323),  and  of  Bishop  John  of  Eglesclif  (1323—40),  and 

(xi.)  of  Bishop  John  Paschal  (1344 — 61) ;  all  relating  to  resi-'' 
dcnce  and  duties  of  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  and  entered  in  thiea 
place  at  the  same  time,  hut  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ^M 

Upon  p.  9  are  three  grunts  in  dilTerent  hands —  ^* 

(xii.)  of  William  de  Burgo,  Bishop  (1245 — 54)  to  the  Mona^^' 
tery  of  Goldclive, 

(xiii.)  of  William,  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  Chapter  of  Llanda 
hut  which  William  does  not  appear.  ^ 

(iiv.)  of  the   Chapter   of  Llandaff  to  John   de  Hybemia,      fl 
lands  in  Llandaff,  1328.  ^ 

At  the  top  ot  p.  10  is  (xv.)  a  record  of  a  suit  between  the  Kir-^KH 
(Hen.)  and  John,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  respecting  the  right  of  pr- 
^ntation  to  a  chorch,  claimed  by  the  bishop  as  having  been  gT! 
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Edward  I.  to  Bishop  WiUiam  de  Brewys:  from  the  EoUs  of 
"  Mich.  32,  Rot.  vi."  Which  John,  liowever,  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  From  1-108 — 1500  six  bishops  out  of  seven  were  named 
John  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  third  in  order  of  the  seven,  who  was 
named  Nicholas,  is  the  one  in  whose  Episcopate  falls  the  thirty- 
second  Year  of  Henry  VI. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  page,  there  follows  (xvi.)  an  entry  of 
money  duly  paid  to  the  executor  of  his  creditor  by  the  same  John, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  year  following  the  previous  entry : 

And  (xTii.)  an  entry,  mis-copied  by  the  scribe,  of  the  four 
bishops,  who  were  consecrated  with  Bishop  Urban,  viz.,  upon 
Aogast  H,  1107,  sc.  "In  Vill.  Wintoniens.  Will'us  Esoniens. 
Remelius  Herfordens.  Ro^erius  Salesberiens.,  consecrnti  fuerunt  in 
Ep'os."  The  copyist  ought  to  have  writien  "  Will,  Wintoniens." 
M'illiam,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  live  then  conse- 
crated, and  they  were  not  consecrated  at  Winchester,  but  at 
Canlerbury. 

*|  Next  come  (xviir.),  in  the  same  page,  the  forms  for  admission 
bf  a  Bishr-p  of  LlnndafT  (Nicholas  the  Bishop)  being  probably  Ni- 
eholaa  Asbby,  Bishop  (1441 — 58},  as  follows  : — 

"Nos  finctoritate  Archidiaconi  Cantaariie  nobis  ia  hac  parto  commissa  vos 
rmeratid'im  Pricsulem  Domitmrn  Nicholaum  in  prnseati  cccl'ia  Landavensi  in 
Ep'iD  Admittimos. 
"Et  TDs  eliam  prefntuni  Prcaalem  eadem  auctoritate  installamas  et  locum 
Choro  uiignunus. 
Vos  eliam  prcuooiinatum  prcsulem  prcseotis  ecoris  diosccsnnum  intro- 
.mas. 
"  Bt  ros  ctiam  prcfatnm  prcaulem  in  domo  noatra  capitulari  in  fratrem  ct 
euumicuoi  ad  mittimus,  ut  uobis  principalcm  locum  Bssignamiis." 


If 


It  irill  be  remembered  that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  ex-officio 
iDon  of  the  chapter,  and  filled  the  office  of  its  dean. 
La«tly,   pp.   11,    12,  contain  (xis.)   the   oaths   of  Bishop  {N. 

standing  for  the  initial  letter  of  his  name),  and  canons  on  admis- 

■ion,  vis. : — 

**  Ponna  Jnnunenti  Epi'  Lnndau'  die  Tntronisatioiiu  Eun,  r[nod  qnidem  jura. 
tnenhtm  pncaUhit  in  priino  ingrcssu  tun  anteqnara  ingrcdiatar  cimitcrium  : 
n.  tii  orain  MRcltc  iif^cidcntutis,  sub  iiiic  forma  vcrbonim. 

"  Forma  iuramcnti  Epi'  quod  faciei  in  Danui  CnpituIiLri  qaom  odmittitui  in 
cananicam  et  in  rmimm  :  fict  hoc  modo. 

"Foma  iuramcnti  oliciiientix  qnam  fucict  canonicns  Ep'o  qunndo  per  Ep'm 

■a  CWKHUOQIll  OllniisslU  Chl." 
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TItcre  is  notbing  remarkable  in  tbe  form  of  the  oatba.  Tiiey 
are  followed  by  atatates  respecting  canons,  &c.,  made  ID  the  epis- 
copates of  W,  de  Breuse  in  1275,  of  Job.  de  Monemuta  in  1318, 
and  of  Job.  de  Egleaclif  in  1326,  the  entries  breaking  off  in  Uie^ 
middle  of  a  sentence  at  the  foot  of  tbe  page.  One  enactment  js^ 
that  each  cnnon,  on  admission,  ahnll  give  either  "a  choral  cope" 
worth  five  marks,  or  tbe  same  sum  in  money  towards  tbe  fabric  of^ 
the  Cathedral, 

2.  Eight  vellum  leaves  follow,  of  smaller  size ;  the  second  inter-' 
polated  between  the  first  and  third,  which  are  consecutive.  Their , 
contents  appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time,  viz.  inj 
the  fifteenth  centary,  but  a  note  about  Henry  of  Abergavenny  is] 
written  in  at  the  foot  of  two  of  the  pnges  in  a  different  hand. 

They  contain,  pp.  13,  14,  and  17,  18  (xx.),  the  list  of  bishops 
already  given,  repeated  down  to  Bishop  Wells  (1425 — 41),  but  tha 
last  two  names  {after  Peverel,  1397-8)  are  added  to  tbe  list  as  it 
first  stood.     It  is  entitled,  "Noi'a  Eii'or:  qui  fuerunt  in  Dcc'ia| 
Cath.  Land,    a   p'ma   fundatione  eiusdem,  et   sequt.  successive. "■ 
After  the  title  and  before  the  names  is  thrust  into  a  blank  space' 
a  statute  about  residence  of  canons.    Tbe  list  itself  has  been  already  ^j 
Bpoken  of.     It  differs  only  in  trifling  particulars  from  that  given^^ 
above,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  it;  but  at^l 
the  end  of  it  is  added  a  further  and  important  statement  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  Lords  of  Glamorgan  to  the  temporalities  of  Ibej 
see  during  a  vacancy,  which  were  actually  enjoyed  by  them  down  to] 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  although  by  grant  of  the  Crown  from  tbal 
time  of  Henry  III.,  a  fact  whicli  the  document  fails  to  mentioiuj 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  claim  was  ever  advanced  bj 
them  to  nominate  also  to  tlie  see  itself;  and  such  claim  is  express!/ 
repudiated  in  the  suit  between  them  and  the  Crown  in  1241.     This 
statement  seis  forth — the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  Norman  French— 
that  between  Bishops  Ilerwald  and  Urban  (i.e.  1104-7)  the  tem-^ 
poralities  were  held  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  right  of  his  wiP^ 
daughter  of  Robert  Fifzhamon  {a  confusion  of  dates,  however;  ft 
Fitiihamon  died  in  1107,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester  did  not  marrj 
his  daughter  until  1109) ;  that  the  same  Robert  held  them  between 
Urban  and  Uchtred  (11.34—40) ;  that  William,  son  of  Robert,  betl'' 
them  between  Uchtred  and  Nicholas  (1148),  and  again  on  the  death 
of  Nicholas  in  1183,  in  which  same  year  William  himself  also  dieJ 
(but  'WiUiara  of  Saltmarsh,  the  next  bishop,  was  not  consecrafceJ 
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1186,  and  the  record  omita  to  state  whether  this,  with  otlier 
its  of  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan,  had  then  alreaily  passed  or  not 
to  John  [i.e.  afterwards  King  John],  wlio  married  Earl  William's 
youngest  daughter,  and  had  his  earldoms)  :  that  between  William  of 
Saltmarsh  and  Henry  of  Abergavenny  (1191-3)  they  were  held 
by  John  "de  Morteyn,"  in  right  of  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
William  of  Gloucester  (as  just  said):  between  Henry,  who  "fiat 
les  xiiij.  provendres"  (prebends),  and  William  of  GoIdcli?e  (1218-9), 
and  again  on  the  death  of  William  in  February,  1230,  they  were 
held  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  inherited  the 
earldom  and  lordship  through  William's  second  daughter,  and  who 
mself  died  in  1*230 ;  that  Kichard  de  Clare,  Gilbert's  son,  a  minor 
'«id  ward  of  King  Henry,  then  succeeded  to  them,  until  Elias  de 
Badnore  had  the  see  in  1230;  that  Gilbert  le  Mareschal  Eurl  of 
Pembroke,  as  guardian  of  Earl  Kicliard,  held  them  between  Elias 
de  Rndnore,  who  died  "24  lien.  III.,  1240,  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  John  ante  portam  Latinam,"  and  Will,  de  Burgh  (consecrated 
1245] ;  and  Richard  de  Clare  in  his  own  right,  between  W.  de 
Burgh,  who  died  "  37  H.  III.,  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  1253," 
id  John  de  la  Ware  (consecrated  1254) ;  and  again  between  John 
la  Ware,  who  died  "40  H.  III.,  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and 
I,  1256,"  and  .Will,  de  Radnor  (consecrated  1257):  that 
de  Clare,  Richard's  son  and  heir,  had  them  between  Will, 
do  Radnor,  who  died  "49  H.  III.,  Friday  before  Epiphany, 
1S65,"  and  Will,  de  Breuae  {consecrated  1266),  and  again  be- 
tween Will,  de  Breuse,  who  died  "the  Tuesday  before  the  Annun- 
ciation in  1287,"  and  John  of  Monmouth  (consecrated  1297). 

This  statement  omits  to  mention,  th.it  in  1241  Gilbert  Marshal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  summoned  by  Henry  111.  to  shew  cause 
why  he  and  not  the  king  should  enjoy  these  temporalities;  that  he 
pleaded  in  his  own  case  a  personal  grant  (a  purchase,  indeed,  from 
the  Crown  of  the  wardship  of  R.  de  Clare,  and  of  this  particular 
right  inclusive) ;  that  inquiry  into  the  general  question  of  right  was 
then  directed  to  be  made;  and  that  u)>on  W.  de  Breuse's  death  in 
1287,  Edward  I.  actually  claimed  and  had  the  riglit  thenceforth; 
fate,  indeed,  a  like  personal  grant,  which  reverted  to  the  Crown 
p.  Edwanl  IL,  who  thereupn  constituted  the  chapter  per- 
ubI  lessees  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  such  temporalities. 
3.  continues  in  Latin  ; — 


^peti 
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anna 
-mpla,       ' 


liiur.  iiij.  idns  Febraarii  nnno  D'ni  1396,  et  obiit  apud  Xiimdaf  TeriB  v.  post 
octav.  Pasche  aim.  D'ni  1333. 

"  PostM  Frnter  Johannes  da  Eglcsclit  de  ordine  predicate  rum,  consocratns 
ill  curia  Ilomana,  venit  ad  djoc.  su.itn  Landav.  octoTis  S't'e  TriuilAtis  anna 
D'ni  1323,  et  obiit  apud  Lincadwaladur,  viz.  ii°.  die  nieiiais  Januarii 
D'ni  1SI16,  et  aepiUtus  est  in  ecc'ia  fratrum  predicatonim  de  Kerdjf. 

"  Pollen  Frnt.  Job'ncs  Pnscliell  de  ordine  nionlia  S'tc  Marie  dc  Cannela, 

consccratus  in  Ep'm  in  ciir.  Romana '  vj.  anno  D'ni  1344,  cassalaqM. 

clccliooe  facta  de  d'uo  Joli'ne  do  Coventrie  urcbid'no  Landav.  per  rese: 
cioiicm  faetam  In  curia  Romaua  de  Ep'atn  LandnT..  vacante  per  mortem  supra- 
dicli  fratris  Joli'is  de  Eglcsclif.     Prcnominutua  fralcr  Joli'cs  Paschal  Ep'na 
Landav.  veniens  do  curia  Romana  in  Angliam  ndniissna  est  ab  Arcliicp'o  Cant 
y\z,  iij.  non.  Jun.  anno  D'ni  1317 ;  et  oijiit  apud  Landaf,  et  scpultus  estittn 
cagieUa  Beats  Mariw  ibid. .  . . '  lapide  mannoreo."  ^^^^H 

Across  the  foot  of  pp.  14,  17,  is  written  tbe  following  memo- 
randum : — 

"  Lite  Henricus  do  Bcrgnuenj  conslituit  xiiij.  prebendas  in  S'tn  Cathed. 
Land.;  et  tot  adlmc  dcbcreot*  esse:  (juarum  xiiij.  prebendaruiu  secundum 
fltatuta  nostra  octu  derungi  dcbcnt  per  uicarios  aacordotcs,  qualuor  vera  pet 
uicarios  diuconai :  ct  alic  due  prcljctiilc  dcfungi  dcbent  per  uicarios  sub- 
dincouoa  :  qui  faciunt  liiij.  vicarios  rcBpondeates  xiiy.  prebeiidis  seu  liiij. 
canonibuH  prcbcmlariis :  ut  preniiasum  est." 
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Upon  p[).  15,  16,  which  is  the  interpolated  leaf,  are  contahn 
(xxi.)  the  oaths  already  mentioned  as  in  No.  xix.,  bat  with  J.  de 
(John  de  In  Zouch,  Bishop  1408 — 25)  inserted  instead  of  ihe  N. 
of  tlie  already  mentioned  copy.     Tlie  present  copy,  therefore,  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two. 

Lastly,  ujion  pp.  19 — 28 follow  entries: — (xsn.)  1.  "De  Proca- 
rationihus  annuia  dobitis  Ep'o  Landav.  pro  Ep'atu  suo."  2.  A  list 
of  the  patronage  of  the  see.  3.  An  assessment  of  tenths  upon  each 
parish  of  the  diocese.  It  only  remains  to  add,  tliat  four  leaves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  and  one  at  the  eud,  which  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  MS.  itself,  or  with  LlandafT,  Late 
been  bound  up  with  it,  apparently  by  the  original  maker  of  tlw 
magnificent  cover :  tlioae  at  the  beginning  professing  to  come  from 
tlie  "  Quodlib.  S.  de  Lan. ;"  tliot  at  the  end  belonging  to  aome 
treatise  of  canon  or  civil  law. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  without  lengthening  unduly  tliia 
already   lengthy  account,  that   the  MS.,  as  originally  written  iiv 


1  One  word  iliegible. 


■  One  word  of  two  UUen  illegible. 
So  in  MS. 
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TJrban's  Episcopate  bears  no  other  marks  of  untrustwotlhiness,  than 
that  the  scribe  was  evidently  destitute  of  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  sift  his  materials,  and  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  eit- 
able  him  to  arrange  them  correctly,  and  in  accordance  with  his- 
torical accuracy.  He  obviously  bad  before  hiro  documents  of  vari- 
ous dates,  which  be  did  not  invent,  bat  copied ;  although  these 
documents  themselves  were  not  contemporary  (save  the  later  ones) 
vith  the  transactions  recorded  in  them,  and  were  memoranda  drawn 
op  by  interested  parties,  with  no  one  to  check  their  inventiveneas. 
And  whenever  he  ventures  upon  a  date,  or  upon  an  historical  fact 
that  can  be  tested,  he  (or  the  document  he  copies)  is  almost  in- 
variably wrong.  Plainly  he  had  very  little,  if  anything,  beyond  the 
documents  themselves,  to  guide  him  in  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  Bishops  before  Urban. 


ESaOBAETH  LLANELWY*. 

St.  David's  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  historians  in  two 
writers,  unconnected  with  the  actual  place,  and  both  of  them  of 
note  otherwise,  literary  or  ecclesiastical.  St.  Asaph,  after  attracting 
the  special  attention  of  no  lees  an  antiquarian  than  'Wharton,  be- 
ndes,  of  course,  coming  within  the  scope  of  Browne  Willis's  om- 
nivorous labours,  has  now  found,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  First  Part 
of  his  work,  a  thoroughly  good  historian  in  one  of  its  own  diocesan 
clei^j  who,  if  he  caimot  indeed  rival  such  writers  as  Archdeacon 
Jones  and  Ur.  Freeman  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  has  at  any  rate 
■0  tieated  his  subject  as  to  bring  it  nbly  to  bear  upon  present  and 
pressing  Clmrch  questions.  The  part  of  the  work  already  issued 
leUles  to  the  general  history  of  the  diocese.  Beginning  with  a  brief 
■ketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  Welsh  Clmrch  as  a  whole,  the 
narrative  is  limited  to  that  of  the  special  see  of  St.  Asaph  from 
the  date  at  which  that  see  first  emerges  into  clear  light — i.e.  from 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Gilbert  in  llm  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Perhaps  too  little  is  said  of  earlier  traces  of  its  existence, 
M,  e.g.  of  the  Llanelwy  Bishop  in  Hywcl  Dda's  Laws.     But  in  all 

'  "Etgobuth  LUnelirj:   >  Hiitory  of  tlie  Dioccic  »l  St.A»ph."     With  >ii 
feetciiMtiul  A«ounl  of  ilt  u*cti1  PiriBhFE.     Willi   I II  ultra  lion  i.     Itjr   U.  H. 
T^ontu,   M.A.,   Beetor  of  St.  Hiiy'i,  Cefn.    {J»s.   Parker   and  Co.)    I'nrt  I. 
0mm„£n,  Apiil  13,  1870. 
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tlieEe  earlier  cbaptera  there  is  a  sensible  and  a  reasonably  critical 
spirit,  such  as  has  begun  to  distinguish  antiquarian  researches,  and 
above  all  Welsh  antiquarian  researcliea,  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  And  we  read  Mr.  Thomas's  pages  with  the  comfort- 
able sense  of  having  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  carefully  investigates 
and  imi>artially  weighs  the  actual  evidence,  and  who  seeks  to  pro- 
duce an  instructive  narrative  of  really  iuteresling  facts.  We  desi- 
derate, however,  such  belps  to  exactness  as,  e.g.  a  precise  and  de- 
tailed list  of  the  Bishops,  The  setllemeut  of  the  Welsh  Church  at 
the  Eeformatioii  is  carefully  told  so  far  as  the  particular  diocese  is 
concerned  in  it.  And  tiie  miaehief  done  in  later  periods  by  English 
Bishops,  who  were  guilty  of  nepotism,  as  well  as  of  (in  some  cases) 
n  on -residence,  follows  in  its  order,  but  is  narrated  without  suppres*^^ 
sion,  yet  wttli  a  marked  charity  and  fairness.  ^| 

The  last  part  of  the  volume,  however,  (for  it  is  so  thick  a  pam- 
phlet as  to  be  in  effect  a  volume),  is  that  which  bears  closest  upoi^_ 
present  questions.     A  kindly  written  account  of  the  rise  of  Weld^| 
Dissent,  and  of  its  causes,  brings  out  the  very  important  difference 
between  that  and  English  Nonconformity.     It  points  out  plainly 
that  in  Wales,  at  any  rate  in  Nortli  Wales,  the  body  which  con- 
stitutes the  hulk  of  Welsh  Nonconformists  arose  from  within  tk 
Clmrch  herself  upon  no  doctrinal  or  even  disciplinary  grounds,  but 
almost  solely  through  the  neglect  of  the  Church  herself  to  provide 
for  cure  of  souls.     It  cannot  be,  say  in  effect  its  originators,  that 
men  should  he  bound  to  starve  their  souls  and  to  undergo  a  famine 
of  prayer  and  religious  communion,  because  their  legitimate  paslun 
wilt  not  feed  them.     Of  course,  length  of  time  has  stereotyped  and 
intensified  a  division,  which  originally  sprang  from  a  kind  of  ueces-      | 
sity,  and  was,  so  to  say,  involuntary.     And  much  as  with  our  £ng-_ 
lisli  Wesleyans,  a  schism  has  arisen,  not  the  less  marked  becau 
originally  unintended.     Yet  in  the  circumstances  here  detailed  maj ' 
perhaps  he  found  a  better  hope  of  recalling  men  to  a  living  aiiJ 
active  Church,  whose  forefathers  only  left  that  Church  because  it] 
was  then  dead  and  inert. 

Tiie  last  of  Mr.  Thomas's  chapters  relates  the  improvements  ot 
the  present  century.  And  here,  again,  the  prospect  has  manycbeer- 
ing  elements.  And  in  addition  to  those  which  Mr.  Thomas  enu- 
merates, we  must  take  leave  to  mention  the  prevalence  of  so  brnsJ 
and  charitable  and  yet  earnest  and  Church-like  a  spirit  as  tbit 
wliicli  Mr.  Thomas's  own  book  evinces,  and  which  we  trust  anal 
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believe  ia  a  speeimeu  of  a  growing  spirit  among  the  Welsli  clergy 
generally.  And,  on  tbe  lay  side,  from  certainly  more  than  one 
quarter  in  Wales,  come  indiciitioris  that  her  people  are  estranged 
from  the  Cliurch,  where  they  are  so,  more  by  ignorance  than  by 
jtipatiiy,  and  that  a  zealoua  clergy  have  before  tbem  the  prospect 
a  great  eucccss. 


THE  DEAN  OF  LISMORE'S  BOOK ". 

Thb  traveller  ia  to  be  congratulated  who  has  pasaed  the  end  of 
Jsmore  ill  fine  weather,  as  lie  steamed  from  Oban  to  tlie  Sound 
of  Mull,  and  has  measured  under  equally  favourable  circumstances 
the  length  of  the  island,  on  his  way  to  Ballachulisli,  Loch  Levin, 
and  Glencoe.  He  could  then  think  at  his  ease  of  Ossian,  as  he 
looked  at  tbe  Great  Island  lying  between  the  districts  of  Lorn  and 
Morvern;  or  might  remember  (if  indeed  he  happened  ever  to  have 
known  it)  that  Lisuiore  was  the  Episcopal  seat  of  the  Bishops  of 
Argyll  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  munificence  of  an  individual 
found  the  bishopric  anotlier  island  home  at  Cumbrae.  In  1-314  Sir 
James  Macgregor  was  Dean  of  Lismorc.  His  great-grandfather  had  in 
troublous  times,  when  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  passing  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  secured  for  himself  the  vicarage  of  Fortingall 
and  a  lease  of  the  Ciiurch  lands.  To  this  circumstance  Sir  Jamea 
Ha^regor  owed  one  of  his  several  names  ;  for  Mac-Gewykar  means 
"  the  son  of  a  vicar."  The  Dean  was,  we  fear,  generally  nou-resident. 
lis  family  had  a  strong  hold  on  Lismore,  for  long  after  his  death 
'the  ChanceUor  of  Lismore  was  his  natural  son,  Dougal  M^cgregor, 
wbo  bad  received  letters  of  legitimatiou.  But  Sir  James  and  hia 
docendants  seem  to  have  clang  still  more  closely  to  Tortiiigall  or 
Folhergii!,  of  which  place  he  was  lay-vicar,  as  well  as  firmarius,  or 
(umer  of  the  Cliurch  lauds.  There,  in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands, 
not  far  from  the  north  of  Loch  Tay,  lived  tbe  Dean  and  his  brotber 
Duncan.  Tlie  ecclesiastic  had  clerkly  tastes,  and  loved  the  poetry  of 
the  Wesleni  Highlands,  which  from  his  high  position  in  the  Churcb 
of  Aj^U  be  had  peculiar  facilities  for  collecting.  His  brother  waa 
IniDself  a  poet,  and  acted  as  the  Dean's  secretary  and  amauucnsia. 

•  "ThE  n»n  of  Liimiire'i  Book."  Eilitcd  wilh  ■  Tiinttiitian  and  Note*  by  the 
Rrv.  TUddiu  U'LiuchlnD,  inil  lu  Intraduciiun  lud  Aildiliimal  Nalet  by  \V,  F. 
Bkaw.  Eiq.    (Edmalutoll  nnd  Uooglai.)     Quardian,  Mi;  11,  ISCl. 
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The  two   brotliers  obtained   Gaelic  poetry  from    all  quartet^  and] 
transcribed  it  into  a  commonplace-book.     This  has  been  preserved^; 
aud  is  "The  Dean  of  Lisraore'a  Book." 

This  venerable  document  does  not  now  make  its  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  literature.     The  Highland  Societj  of  Scotland  re~l 
ferred  to  it  in  their  well-known  report,  in  which  Ihej  defended  (so 
far  as  it  was  capable  of  defence)  the  genuineness  of  Macphersaii'a  I 
Ossian,     No  one,  probably,  at  the  present  day,  wishes  to  revive  the) 
Ossiaiiic  controversy.     The  question  then  at  issue  has  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  degree.     Every  one  now  admits  that  Macpherson,  hav- 
ing traditional  material  at  his  disposal,  by  no  means  confined  hJm-l 
self  (o  it,  but  w.is  a  free  inventor  as  well  as  a  free  translator.    Look- 
ing back  at  the  man  and  his  times,  we  see  how  cleverly  he  played 
his  part.     He  was  wrongly  accused  on  some  points,  aud  became 
most  judiciously  angry.     His  anger  made   him  taciturn,  and  lie 
wrapped  himself  in  it  aa  a  cloak.     But  the  Celtic  nationality  wa3 
roused,  and  it  fought  for  him  when  he  would  not  defend  himself. 
Chatterton  died  by  poison  or  starvation;  the  Shakspeare  forgeries 
hastened  the  death  of  Ireland  ;  but  James  Macpherson,  an  obscure 
private  tutor,  flourished  under  persecution,  exchanged  angry  letters 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  translated  Homer  atrociously,  and  died  a  member 
of  Parliament. 

The  dispute  in  those  days  was  joined  upon  a  wrong  issue.     Dr,j 
Johnson  was  entirely  mistaken  when  he  declared  that  in  on  UD-| 
written  speech  nothing  that  is  not  very  short  is  transmitted  from 
one  gencrution  to  anollier.    The   hook  of  the   Dean  of  Lismore 
would  have  proved  him  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Erse  was  never] 
a  written  langunge;  that  there  was  not  in  the  world  an  Erse  manu- 
script a  hundred  years  old;  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders 
were  never  expressed  by  letters  till  some  little  books  of  piety  wer«| 
translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  the 
Synod  of  Argyll.   Neither  party,  however,  would  have  been  satisfied 
by  the  production  of  manuscri|)ls.     Very  few  persons  could  htve 
read  them ;  and  if  one  side  had  declared  that  they  contained  the 
original  poems  of  Ossian,  the  other  would  have  protested  that  they 
were  only  Irish  genealogies.     If  the  truth  had  come  out,  it  would 
have  been  generally  unpleasant.     It  would  have  appeared  that  Erse 
was  realty  a  written  language,  but  that  what  was  written  iu  it  was, 
not  Macpherson's  Ossian, 

The  controversy  has  since  assumed  another  form,  in  which  it  is 
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not  wholly  concluded.    Celt  has  engaijeJ  in  dispule  with  Celt  about 
Ossian,     Irish  authorities  have  stepped  forward  to  claim  for  Ireland 
»ll  that  is  genuine  and  valuable  in  Macphersoii.      Tlie  argument  has 
been  carried  on  eagerly  rather  than  wisely.     Tlie  transactions  of  the 
Rojat  Irish  Academy  are  as  strong  on  behalf  of  Ossian  as  the  re- 
port of  the  Higliland  Society;  but  it  is  for  an  Irish  Ossiuij.     Tliey 
eodeavour  to  jjiace  Macphersou  in  the  position  of  a  witness,  who 
breaks  down  irreparably  on  the  points  to  whicli  he  is  summoned  to 
testify,  but  who   reveals  important   truths  when   rigidly  cross-ex- 
uniiied.     Macphersou   is   treated  as  an   impostor,  aiid  Ossian   as 
almost  a  nonentity,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  ;  but,  wlien  the 
I       suit   is  carried   across  the  Irish    Channel,  Macphersou  becomes  a 
skilful    plagiarist,  and  Ossian  u  podical  reality.     Tlie  reader  will 
perceive  that  this  line  of  argument,  unless  conducted   with   un- 
common skill,  may  easily  terminate  in  that  reductio  ad  absurduia 
which  is  commonly  called  an  Irish  bull.     It  is  hard  to  destroy  an 
^^■Dthorilj  for  one  purpose  and  to  preserve  it  for  another, 
^B    The  Dean  of  Lisinore,  of  course,  confutes  Dr.  Johnson  positively 
"ind  Macphersou  nej^atively.     He  wrote  Erse  three  hundred  years 
ago;  but  his  manuscript  contains  nothing  like  Teiuora.      It  is  not 
BO  easy  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  these  ancient  Gaelic  poems  on 
lb«  controversy  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Few  persons  would 
^Ik  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  M'Lauch- 
^Htn's   transcription  and  translation,  or  the   soundness  of  the  coii- 
^clusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his  learned  Preface.     Mr.  Skene 
allows  that  the  poems  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  between  St.  Patrick 
and  Onsian   (like  that  with   which   Sir  Walter  Scott  amuses   his 
readers  in  the  "  Antiqnitry,")  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  Irish 
origin.     The  Irish  poems,  it  appears,  correctly  describe  St.  Patrick 
W  UscCalphurn,  or  the  sou  of  Ciilphuriiius ;  the   Highlanders,  to 
^■ihom  St.  Pflirick's  history  was  strange,  a[id  the  Irish  epithet  uu- 
^^ntclligible,  have  cliangcd  the  parentage  of  the  saint,  and  styled  hiin 
^     Patrick  Mac.\ipine,     There  is  no  doubt,  unhappily,  that  Scotch- 
^^eii  ill  «  more  learned  and  reflective  age  have  mutilated  some  of 
^^e  poems  so  as   to  suppress  St.  Patrick  entirely,  with  a  view  to 
establish  their  purely  Scottish  origin.     Mr.  M'Lauchlan,  while  dts- 
dulling   BO  dishonest  a  course,  is  anxious  to  retain,  if   possible, 
some  of  these  poems  as  genuine  compositions  of  Ossian.  and  sug- 
'    gcstt  that  the  references  to  the  saint  may  be  of  more  recent  iu- 
troductiuu. 
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The  reader  who  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  investignte 
detaila  of  Fenian  history  or  the  peculiarities  of  Erse  orthosn'Bphy, 
may  yet,  if  lie  haa  a  genuine  relish  for  antii|iiitjr,  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  thia  readable  form  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore'a  Book. 
It  contains  the  literature  of  a  rode  and  not  highly  poetical  people. 
Its  battles  are  bloody,  its  heroes  valiant,  ita  wild  boars  terriSc,  il 
women  not  always  chaste,  its  religion  technical  and  desponding,  its' 
descriptions  richer  in  stock  incident  and  epithet  tiian  in  genuine 
imagination.  Tlie  Welsh  legends  are  by  comparison  peaceful,  cul- 
tivated, sustained,  and  poetical.  Indeed,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  for  they  are  seldom  wholly  forgetful  of  the  Roman  civiliastioii. 
But  Irish  learning  and  religion  made  no  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  western  islands;  nor  could  the  Norwegians  claim  to 
be  a  civilizing  race.  After  reading  these  poems,  we  are  not  sor- 
priaed  to  reflect  that  the  rudest  form  of  Celtic  life  within  tlie 
British  islands  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  isles  and  remoter 
Higlilands  of  Scollantl. 


SCOTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT'. 

A  Scot  has  not  been  an  unimportant  character  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  time  of  his  entrance  upon  it.  We 
may  draw  a  veil  over  the  rudeness  of  St,  Jerome,  shrinking  in  horror 
from  the  Altacottian  cannibals  whom  he  encountered,  far  from  their 
homes,  in  GauS,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  much  as  one  might  apeaic 
now  of  Bushmen  made  a  show  of  in  London;  and  whose  de> 
scendanta,  strange  to  say,  within  two  centuries,  singled  out  liim: 

'  I.  "  Gcachit'liie  der  Einllihrungdet  Climtenthuma  im  Siid  weal  lie  hem  DeuUcb- 
Uni],  heaonderi  in  Wiirlemberg."     Von  C.  J.  Hefcle.     (Tubingen,  1H3T.) 

2.  "La  CiviliiAlion  Clirfiiennii  chei  lei  KranGi:   Recheruhei  lur  I'llistoire  i 
c1i!iiastique,  Politique,  et  LillfriLrc  dei  Teinp$  H^rovingi<n>,  ct  sur  It   R^gne 
ChatlcitiBgne."    Par  A.  F.  Oesnim,  Profcaaeur  de  Litleralure  EiriiigSre  i,  la  Ficulle 
dea  Leilrea  de  Paiii.     (Paria,  IfiiU.) 

3.  -'  The  Muriks  uf  ilic  Weit,  from  Si.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard."  By  the  Count 
de  Moil lilein boil.  Book  VII.  S.  ColumbaDiia.  Engljili  TiRniUtinn.  (Edinburgh, 
1861.) 

4.  "  li^cclii'iaatioil  Hiitciry  of  [rilnnd,  frDm  the  firti  tnlraductton  of  Chrisliinll;^ 
among  the  Iriili  id  liit  lie^iimiing  of  Ibe  Tlitrteeiilli  Century."  By  tbe  Re.  J. 
Laiiigan.  U.D.     Second  Edition.     (Uublio,  1829.)    *  rola. 

fi,  "  Hiitoty  of  the  Aottent  Church  in  Ireland."  By  (he  Rev.  W.  O.  Tudd,  A.B, 
fLoudoii,  IStS.)     1  vol,  Utiio,      ChrltliaH  Rtrntmbranctr. 
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above  all  other  Fathers  as  the  object  of  a  special  and  lijper-papal 
veneratioD.  Yet  even  among  St,  Jerome's  den uiiciat ions  of  tliesn 
poor  creature,*,  and  of  the  immoral  Scots  proper  of  hia  own  day 
under  their  own  name,  occurs  indirect  evidence  of  an  earlier  Cliris- 
tiaiitty  in  Ireland  (the  original  Scoltnnd)  than  that  of  St.  Palladius' 
or  St.  Patrick's  planting — of  a  Christianity  tiiere,  contemporary  with 
Jerome  himself.  For  the  heretic  Scot  Coelestius,  who  foand  words 
in  which  to  express  the  heretical  thoughts  of  Pelagius,  implies  at 
the  fame  time  Scots  that  were  Clirlstians  and  not  heretics,  just  as 
a  shadow  implies  light.  Prom  the  sixth  century,  however,  down  to 
the  sevenleenth,  the  continental  reputation  of  "Scotsmen"  was  of  a 
far  different,  »nd  though  strange  in  its  contrasts,  yet  of  a  far  more 
exalted  kind ;  and  during  ihe  first  five  cenluries  of  tliat  period  we 
do  not  know  that  any  national  character  in  the  then  world  stood 
higher.  The  name,  indeed,  is  an  equivocal  one.  And  the  Scots 
of  modem  geoi;rnphy,  as  they  ousted  their  Irish  progenitors  both 
from  Ihe  name  itself,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  etimvocation,  from  pecu- 
njaiy  foundations  atiroad,  which  were  restricted  to  Scotsmen,  so  also 
supplanted  the  original  Scottish  reputation  by  one  of  a  very  different 
complexion.  The  Scots  of  modern  Scotland,  whum,  during  tlie  great 
French  wars,  down  to  the  close  of  them  in  the  days  of  the  Quenliu 
Durwards,  political  reasons  brought  to  fight  their  home  baltles  witli 
their  home  enemies  upon  a  foreign  shore  and  under  a  foreign  ban- 
ner.^or  the  Dalgetties  again,  who  were  not  the  least  formidable  of 
the  formidable  soldiers  of  the  great  Gustavus, — rivalled  at  best  the 
far-famed  Irish  brigade,  who  under  like  circumstances  helped  to  win 
Fontenoy  for  the  French.  And  Irisli  Scots  of  later  date,  sucli  as 
Marshal  MacMahon,  still  preserve  a  kind  of  hngering  echo  of  liie 
likt  fame,  somewhat  tarnished  indeed  of  late  by  the  Pojie's  Own  at 
the  catastrophe  of  Spoleto.  But  the  continental  reputation  of  a  Scot 
doring  the  eariier  centuries  we  have  named  was  of  a  nobler  strain 
Uun  any  that  warlike  glory  or  even  politicul  fidelity  can  give.  It 
WM  marked  for  bravery,  but  it  was  bravery  in  a  heavenly,  not  an 
earthly  cause.  It  was  marked,  too,  by  other  characleti&tica  equally 
Irish,  with  courage, — by  a  ready  wit,  and  an  intensity  ond  depth  of 
i^eeling;  by  an  affectionate  temper,  a  restless  moveabihty,  an  enthu- 
,ic  and  excessive  rather  than  a  steady  leal,  an  occiisionally  blun- 
cring  impetuosity  ;  by  great  and  not  always  judicious  efforts,  not 
well  organized  or  long  sustained ;  by  a  lively  though  wild  imagina- 
tion, by  ha«ty  speech,  by  independence  of  thoug\\l,  "^iiiV,  iC\.  ^\«a 
L  82 
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qualities  were  ennobled  and  quickened  hy  a  fervour  of  religious  life,^ 
and  by  n  vigour  and  extent  of  Cliristian  learning,  which  made  the 
Scot  of  those  dnys  the  missionary  and  the  teaclier  par  exeelience  of 
the  northern  Europe  of  the  time.  The  traveller  of  the  world,  his 
travels  were  sancti5ed  into  pilgrioiages ;  the  great  civilizer  of 
northern  Europe,  his  colonies  were  monasteries,  which  served  a( 
once  as  perfnanent  fortresses  to  secure  the  advances  of  Christen- 
dom, and  as  the  kernels  of  cities  which  in  time  converted  foresti 
into  gardens  and  fields,  and  tamed  barbarian  hordes  into  Christian 
peoples. 

The  extreme  limit  of  the  West  poured  back  with  interest  thai 
gifts  of  civilization  and  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  Boman  empire,  to 
which  it  had  stood  but  shortly  before  as  the  very  symbol  of  remotest 
barbarisui.     The  scarcely  planted  appendage  of  the  Gallic  Clmrches 
repaid  its  founders  by  becoming  in  its  turn  the  strength  and  life  ' 
Continental  Christendom.     And  beyond  their  own  task,  it  was  tliel 
Celts,  and  mainly  the  Scots,  who  handed  on  in  time  to  their  Anglo-J 
Saxon  fell  OK- labourer  9  and  pupils  the  ofBce  of  furthering  and  coii« 
solidaling,  by  a  more  practical  and  less  imaginative  zeui,  the  great! 
work  of  Christianizing  and  instructing  the  barbarian  world,  which 
Celtic  enthusiasm  so  largely  began.     Developing  with  the  greater 
^edom  according  to  their  own  peculiar  bent,  because  a  barrier  of  j 
Arianism,  as  well  as  the  pliysical  barrier  of  the  Alps,  shut  them  o^ 
after  their  first  planting,  from  Roman  influence,  the  Scotch  Churches 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Coluniba  grew  the  more  vigorously,  becaa 
they  looked  to  no  foreign  guide  and  leant  on  no  foreign  support.^ 
Ami  6rst  by  armies  of  monuslic  inissionnries,  and  next  by  learned 
teachers — first,  by  altracting  pupils  to  Irish  schools  from  all  Chris 
tian  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  next,  by  send- 
ing forth  men  to  become  the  founders  of  schools,  or  monasteries,  or 
churches  abroad,  they  stand  nut,  from  the  sixth  century  forward,  ai 
the  most  energetic  centres  of  religious  life  and  knowledge  in  Europe 
— the  main    restorers  of  Christianity  in    paganized  England  and 
Soman  Germany — the  reformers  and  main  founders  of  monastic  life 
in  northern  France — the  opponents  of  Arianism,  even  in  Italy  itaeJf 
—the  originators  in  the  West  of  the  well-meant,  however  mistaken, 
system  of  the  Penitentiais — the  leading  preservers,  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  cejituries  (though  uTLder  strange  guise),  of  theological  and 
classical  culture,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin — the  scribes,  both  ot  home 
and  abroad,  of  many  a  precious  Bible  text — the  teachers  of  psalmody 
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-the  schoolmasters  of  tlie  great  monastic  schools — the  parents,  in 
great  part,  as  well  as  the  forerannera,  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning  and 
missionary  zeal — the  senders  forth  of  not  the  least  bright  stars 
among  the  galaxy  of  talent  gathered  by  Charlemagne  from  all  quar- 
ters to  instruct  his  degenerate  Franks — the  founders  of  the  school- 
men— the  originators,  it  must  be  confessed  (to  add  a  durk  touch  to 
the  piclure),  of  metaphysical  free-thinking  and  pantheistic  ten- 
ilencies  in  modern  Europe,  yet  (we  must  maintain)  not  open  as  a 
Church  to  the  charge  of  Peliigianizing  so  commonly  laid  against 
them — the  hive,  lastly,  whence,  long  after  Charlemagne,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  drew  a  never-failing  supply  of  zealous  and  learned 
monks,  driven  from  home  probably  by  Danish  ravages  and  intestine 
brawls,  down  to  the  very  time  of  the  Normaniziiig  of  the  Celtic 
Churches  in  the  entire  British  Isles  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  In  a  word,  between  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton  there 
was,  historically  and  morally,  a  gap,  which  (aa  M,  Ozanam  truly 
sajs)  the  Celtic  races  filled,  and  so  preserved  the  chain  of  Christian 
civilization  unbruken,  not  only  by  keeping  decrepit  Roman  culture 
alive  nnlil  the  vigorous  life  of  Ti/utonic  manhood  was  reaity  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  by  supplying  elements  also  of  enthusiasm,  imagina- 
tion, and  affectionateness,  which  were  needed  to  soften  Teutonic 
barbarism. 

Fortune  has  played  a  perverse  trick,  by  flaunting  in  the  face  of 
modem  Irish  Romanism  a  theory  of  an  Irish  as  well  as  a  Uritish 
Protestant  Church  (of  all  countries  in  tlie  world),  during  the  period 
thus  described,  which  only  a  turn  of  the  scale,  humanly  speaking, 
hindered  from  anticipating  the  Iteformation  ilself.  How  far  tliia 
wtii  so,  will  partly  appear  by  the  sketch  we  propose  to  make  of  the 
foreign  a9|>ect  of  the  Scotch  Churchman  of  the  |>eriod.  M.  dc 
Montalcmbert  has  partially  brought  the  question  before  a  wider 
range  of  readers  than  are  u.^ually  interested  in  Church  history,  by 
the  account  of  Columbanus  in  his  recent  unfinished  "  History  of 
"Western  Monachiam."  We  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Oz;inain,  as 
supplying  a  learned  and  graphic  outline  both  of  the  missions  and 
of  Ihe  schools  of  the  Irish  of  tlie  period  in  question,  and  so  bring- 
ing the  facts  of  the  whole  subject  together,  although  as  a  part  only 
of  a  much  lai^er  subject,  and  regarded  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  In  modern  histories  of  the  Irish  Church  the  ques- 
tion has  been  treated  both  from  the  anti-Komau  (by  Mr.  VV.  0. 
Todd)  and  from  the  Roman  side,  with  surpassing  Icanrtw^  i^'j  \i^. 
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Lanigan).  The  Bssumption,  indeed,  of  a  British  and  Scotch  Church 
in  dependent  of  Kome,  has  estahlislied  itself  among  histon^ins  gene- 
rally, with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  as- 
sumed, for  instance,  bj  secular  historians  like  Lappeuberg.  "While 
native  controversinlisis  have  aometipies  carried  it  to  the  suicidal 
extent  of  actuallj  implying  Koman  doctrine  throagh  the  alleged 
existence  offormnl  protests  against  that  doctrine,  or  have  mixed 
up  real  historical  facts  with  groundless  theories  of  a  Greek  or  an 
Enatern  Church  in  Britain.  We  propose  at  present  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  part  played  by  Britons  and  Scots  externally  to  their  oim 
home,  during  this  period,  treating  the  controversial  question  inci- 
dentally, but  bent  rather  on  sketching  a  comparatively  neglected 
portion  of  our  own  Churcli  history,  which  yet  appears  to  our  minds 
by-no-means  its  least  creditable  or  its  least  characteristic  portion. 

1.  A  reflex  Celtic  wave  was  thrown  back  upon  the  Continent  by 
the  mere  onward  progress  of  the  tide  of  Teutonic- S.ix on  conquest, 
nnd  hroke  with  preater  or  less  force  and  permanence  upon  each  pro- 
jecting headland  thrust  out  by  Europe  into  the  Atlantic.  Not  as 
missionaries,  but  as  fugitives,  British  Christians  not  only  fled  from 
Saxon  invasion  to  kindred  and  neighbouring  Ireland,  but  appear 
also  upon  the  British  (and  Christian)  rocks  and  wilds  of  Armorica 
— tile  shore  whence  the  dead  were  ferried  across  the  sea,  according 
to  the  Byzantine  historian  Procopiua — the  scene  where  classic  poets 
(Claudian)  had  by  this  time  come  to  localize  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  shades, — and  the  cradle,  in  plain  fact,  of  many  a  half-paganized 
Christian  legend, — but  already,  before  this  great  immigration,  pos* 
eessed  (notwithstanding  M,  de  Montnlembert's  erroneous  statement] 
of  an  orftariized  and  learned  Christian  British  Church.  Tliey  appear, 
also,  even  further  from  home,  nenr  that  other  more  distant  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  in  Gallicia;  to  say  nothing  of  the  conjectural  trace  of  British 
immigration  at  Briltenbei^,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhioe,  which 
sounds  apocrvphal,  A  see  of  Bretona  (near  Lugo  in  Gallicia)  from 
569  onwards,  an  unmistakeable  Welsli  bishop  there,  named  Mailoc, 
perchance  the  brother  of  the  well-known  Gildas  (672),  and  a  ton- 
sure of  the  peculiar  British  cut  (CoTic.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 
xli.),  present  evidence  of  a  back  current  of  Britons,  not,  indeed,  ^j 
from  Ireland,  but  from  Wales,  upon  Spain  in  the  sixth  century,  a^| 
little  more  solid,  at  any  rate,  tlmn  that  for  the  better-known  legend  " 
of  luter  date,  «liich  bears  the  imaginary  Madoo  across  the  Atlantic  , 
to  II  jfjorc  distant  west; — a  current,  however,  spcidilj  ahsorbed  in 
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the  snirouiiding  Gotho-Spanish  Church,  and  aiiuiliilated  allogether 
at  no  long  time  after  (c.  830)  by  Moorish  invasion.  The  Breton 
iiationalitj  in  Armorica,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  of  a  more  per- 
manent kind.  Yet  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  can  the  patriotic 
pride,  whether  of  Breton  Breionnanl  or  of  Welshman,  legitimately 
claim  a  favourable  verdict  for  their  respective  ancestors,  however 
mach  disposed  to  do  so.  At  home,  the  picture  drawn  by  Gildas  is 
nflected  and  continued  in  all  its  painful  traits  by  the  unintentional 
evideuoe  of  the  catliedral  records  of  Ltandaff  {the  Liier  Lamia' 
ventit),  and  by  the  aniuipeachable  and  still  severer  testimony  of  the 
Laws  of  King  Howel,  to  eay  nothing  of  the  De  IlUittdab'tlifjiis 
Watlia  of  t!ie  prejudiced  Ginildus;  wliile  Bede's  well-known  ac- 
ciuatioii,  answered  perhaps  as  well  as  accounted  for  by  the  acer- 
bitiea  of  a  perpetual  border  warfare,  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  fact, 
that  among  the  many  Scots  mentioned  in  conuesioa  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs  not  one  Briton.  The 
sou  of  Urien,  who,  in  the  uncritical  pages  of  the  so-called  Neimina, 
plays  almost  the  precise  part  in  the  conversioti  of  Northurabria  that 
u  aasigned  by  Bede's  more  historical  evidence  to  Faulinus,  is  pro- 
bably B  mere  instance  of  tlie  law  of  inversion  common  in  legendary 
Iiistory.  Omitting  the  Weasex  and  Cornwall  Churches,  which  ap- 
pear usually  on  friendly  terms,  the  common  character  of  Welsh  in- 
cursions into  Saxon  England  rather  resembled,  we  must  fear,  that 
of  St.  Outhlac's  nocturnal  visitors,  mentioned  by  Palgrave,  of  whom 
he  was  relieved  to  discover,  in  the  morning,  that  they  had  been 
dfinons  and  not  Welsh.  Across  the  seas  we  liave  only  a  second 
Wales,  B  like  continuity  of  murdered  princes  and  disputed  succes- 
sions, of  lax  morahty  and  wild  superstition,  of  frantic  insult  to  both 
Cborcii  and  Gospel,  bought  olT  by  gifts  of  gold  and  land  to  monas- 
teries— a  second  and  contiiieiilal  Wales,  with  (strange  to  say)  hos- 
lile  Saxon,  as  well  as  other  neighbours,  to  fight  against,  and  under 
a  like  alternation  of  submission  or  hostility  towards  a  foreign  suze- 
rain, but,  in  its  Cliurch  aspect,  of  as  little  appreciable  inllueticc  for 
good  as  the  Celtic  Church  of  the  greater  Britain.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  the  only  known  British  missions,  of  St.  Xyniaii  to  Gallo- 
my  and  St.  Patrick  to  Iri'lund,  drew  their  life.  If  not  their  existence, 
in  Gallic  saints  and  bishops ;  so,  abroad,  the  great  movement  or- 
ffanized  by  St.  Coluiubanus  numbers  scarcely  one  Briton  among  the 
uiies  of  ita  Irish  promoters.     Tlie  Breton  Church  ninains,  with 
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but  scanty  exceptions^,  isolated  &nd  nnexpansive.     And  the  one 
Breton  Church  writer  wbose  nnme  and  works  survive,  Faustus  i^ 

Leriiia  (and  he,  too,  accused  of  inclining  towards  Pelagian  ism),  both 
lived  in  southern  France,  and  belonged  to  the  period  antecedent  to 
the  great  British  immigration  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centarr. 
The  monasteries  alone  of  Britannj  itself  appear  to  date  flieir  im- 
portance from  that  immigration  ;  and  among  otlier?  the  Glastonbury 
of  Brittany  was  then  founded — that  great  monastery,  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  the  monastic  exiles,  who  grew  old  but  could  not  die  in 
the  wild  paradise  of  their  first  settlement,  and  which  also  (to  turn 
from  legend  to  liLitory)  held  fast  its  Scoto-British  castoms  until  the 
ninth  century,  Landevenecb.     Only  one  name  appears,  that  of  Ma- 
clovius  (561 — 627},  himself  by  a  race  iristauce  a  Columban  monk 
from  Luxeuil,  to  rival,  in  a  humble   way,  the  Welsh   St.  David.^| 
And  only  one  trnnsaction  of  interest  varies  the  uncomfortable  re- 
cord of  Breton  Church  history,  the  vigorous  and  independent  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Breton  rival  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  Nominoe,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  placed  and  displaced  bishops, 
and  created  bishoprics,  in  total  disregard  of  the  outspoken  wrath  of 
Pope  Leo  IV.     Before  another  century  was  out,  the  Bretons  still, 
looked   indeed   for  sympathy  and  support  across  the  waves  of  tbt! 
channel,  but  had  transferred  their  affections  from  their  Welsh  kins- 
men to  bim  who  liad  now  become  the  suzerain  of  Wales  itself,  ihe 
Anglo-Saxon  Alhelstane.                                                                   ^^ 
But  if  Britons  did  little  more  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  tha^P 
arose  undesignedly  from  compulsory  emigration,  the  case  was  wideV.^ 
different  with  the  Scots.    It  is  recorded  by  chroniclers,  as  one  migft^l 
chronicle  a  good  harvest,  that  a.d.  674,  "  Ireland  was  full  of  sainl»-  — " 
St.  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  Albanian  Scots  and  northern  Pic 
St.  Aidan,  the  aposlle  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  j    St.  Coin 
banus,  the  apostle  of  the   Burgundiana  of  the  Vosges  district         ^ 
Alsace ;  St.  Gall,  the  apostle  of  north-eastern  Switzerland  and  A 1* 

'   Mansueiuf,  a  regionirj  bistiop  (Epiicopui  Brilannomm,  poiaiWy  or  Mdt^^^^ 
Sr.  Aletli),  wiiB  II  a  Council  of  Tnuri  in  461 ;   Psternus  hsi  cnnsrcTMed  to  Ihe  Sff 

of  Vannp*  nt  a  Council  lh»re  in  4fiS ;  Moilcius,  also  Dnhop  of  Vannei,  «■»  -^ ' 
Coiiiidl  ofOrltini  in  Sll  :  inij  >K  alsollie  Leilcri  of  SidonUia  Apollinarii.  J^ —  ''" 
the  grPBl  immigrolion  of  Breloni  from  Brilain,  dated  bj  ciitoniclera  in  ^^'4 
Sampioii  and  I'aleriina,  who  were  eonneclcd  wjlli  boih  aides  of  the  charB.  x^'i 
aud  iTfre  Bi.sliops  prnbably  of  A»tinc')tji  and  of  Dol  re»peclive]y.  *er^  *' 
■  Council  of  Patia  in  S$i. 
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mannia ;  St.  Eilian,  the  apostle  and  martyr  of  Thuringia ;  Virgilius, 
the  apostle  of  Carinthia,  are  the  leading  names  among  those  who 
SDDght  to  sow  abroad  the  seed  of  a  still  Inrger  harvest  of  the  like 
grnin.  These  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  labours,  wiiich  car- 
ried back  the  sway  of  the  Gospel  to  the  limits  to  which  the  Cliria- 
tiauized  Roman  empire  had  formerly  borne  it,  but  which  had  since 
been  effaced  and  overpassed  by  heathen  Teutonic  conquest.  It  is 
remarkable  that  "  Scottish"  labours  hardly  reached  or  took  no  firm 
root  beyoud  those  limits.  Neither  did  "Scottish"  zeal  retain  or 
propagate  the  impress  of  peculiar  Scottish  customs  beyond  a  spice 
of  time  singularly  short  when  compared  with  its  original  fervour. 
And  thus,  although  continual  reinforcements  from  home  perpetuated 
the  national  feeling,  the  remark  seems  true,  that  the  work  of  master* 
ing  heathenism,  unless  among  their  own  kindred,  or  where  traces  re- 
mained of  past  Roman  civilization  and  Cliristianitj,  and  of  founding 
pemtaneut  churches,  was  left  rather  to  Anglo-S.'ixon  or  French  suc- 
cenors  of  Irish  zeal — to  men  who  were  less  of  hermits  and  more  of 
monks,  who  had  adopted  a  rule  of  life  less  exactingly  ascetic,  and 
who  handled  their  converts  not  with  greater  zeal  or  affection  ate  uess, 
but  with  a  geater  power  of  practical  organization  and  a  more  judi- 
cious estimate  of  human  nature.  Yet,  even  thus  limited,  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Scot  was,  for  these  days,  of  singular  ex'.ent. 
fietweeii  the  latter  years  of  the  sixth  and  the  ejrly  ones  of  the 
eighth  centuries,  it  stretched  along  the  borders  of  then  existing 
Christendom,  from  tiie  Orkneys  to  the  Tliames,  and  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  downwards  to  the  shores  of 
the  Channel,  from  Seine  to  Scheldt;  wliile  at  Bobbio,  near  the 
river  Trebia  in  Italy,  was  planted  a  Catholic  Irish  colony  (c,  612} 
in  the  midst  of  Arian  Lombards;  and  unknown  but  not  less  ziial- 
ous  missionaries  bore  the  Qospel  northwards,  over  stormy  and  icy 
aeas,  even  to  the  Faroe  Isles  (725)  and  the  shores  of  Iceland  (795). 
And  as  Christianity  pushed  its  frontiers  forward,  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  so  did  "Scottish"  zeal  keep  pace  with  that  advance.  The 
"patron  of  Austria,"  though  he  did  little  to  earn  the  title,  Colman, 
canonized  at  Melch  on  tlie  Danube  in  1025 — and  John  the  Scot, 
bishop  of  Mecklenburgh,  martyred  by  tiie  heathen  Sclavoni:tns  in 
I0G5 — and  the  cluster  of  Seolch  monasteries  dependent  on  St. 
Jamea  of  Ralisbon,  the  foiiridntion  of  Conor-o-Bryan,  king  of  Mun- 
Bter,  and  pushing  eastwards  as  far  as  Vienna,  during  the  twcirth 
eeiiturjf — carry  us  alill   onward  to  the  ever-tccedu\j  UowNivw*  oV 
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heattiendom,  at  the  later  as  at  tlie  earlier  period.     And  "Scottish" 
bialiops,  llie  subjects  oF  epic  poems  and  triuiiiplial  commemorations, 
whose  existence,  at  least,  may  be  believed  if  transferred  to  centuries 
when  Scotch  bishops  in  Europe  were  not  only  possible  but  common^^ 
— Catnldus  of  Tarentum,  not,  indeed,  in  the  second  century,  bu^H 
in  the  eighth ;  his  brother  Doiiatus,  of  Lupi»  or  Leece ;  another 
greater  Donntus  a  century  and  a  half  Inter,  at  Fiesole;  a  Pri^idian, 
at  Lucca — add  to  the  Scottisli  wreath  liie  yet  further  glory  of  sup-       , 
plying  prelates  to  the  very  home  itself  (in  earlier  days)  of  letters,  tu^H 
Italy.     We  need  not  extend  the  limita  of  Irishism,  wilh  M.  Oza-^^ 
iiam,  to  the  dubious  locality  of  that  one  among  the  triple  Sedulii, 
the  numerous  faniily  of  Shiels,  of  the  fifth,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth 
centuries,  who  appears  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Oreto  in  Spain;  or 
settle  ffliieli  of  the  many  Sliiels  was  the  poet  and  which  the  com-      n 
mentator.     We  need  not  insist  upon  the  possible  Irishism  of  Er>^| 
nulph  and  Buo  founding  a  church  in  Norwegian  Iceland  in  S74,  ^^ 
in  honour  of  the  name  of  tlieir  great  native  saint,  distorted  by  a  j 
strangely  suggestive  jingle  of  sounds  int«  Columbus.     With  every  ^| 
allowance  for  legend — itself  no  small  evidence  of  the  celebrity  of  ^ 
that  nation  uliich  it  finds  everywhere,  and  to  which  it  attribute! 
everything — enough    was    undoubtedly  achieved    by   Scots  for  tbi 
fnilh  and  for  l.lie  Christian  learning  of  the  time,  during  the  period 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  to  gain  them  an  andyiu 
fame  in  the  Church  of  Clirist. 

We  must  strive  to  be  brief  in  our  enumeration  of  labours,  pC3 
numerous  as  almost  to  compel  us  to  a  bare  catalogue.  Open  tl^fc-« 
pages  of  Bedf,  and  we  find,  on  our  own  side  of  the  Channel,  e^^' 
torling  ungrudging  praises  from  the  honest  but  prejudiced  Sax(z— =J' 
monk,  Scotch  missionaries  everywhere,  either  converting  idol  at  u  "' 
afi  initio,  or  renewing  effectively  abortive  attempts  from  Canterbur"^^ 
The  island  of  Hy,  the  centre  of  the  Culdee  movement  for  Albani^=^-^ 
Scotch  Christianity,  is  repeated,  for  Anglo-Saxon  Northumbriar  :^*' 
in  Lindisfarne;  both  of  them  monasteries  under  the  rule  of  abbo"  -^^ 
from  which,  as  &om  Lnxeuil  afterwards,  issued  hosts  of  Episcop'  -^^^ 
as  well  as  other  missionaries,  looking  with  reverence  to  tiie  paie-L-^^i 
monastery,  but  who  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  modern  Prest:^^^^.^ 
terian  caricature  which,  as  regards  Hy,  has  imagined — nay,  whi^*'^' 
still  imagines — in  the  filial  relation  a  parity  of  order.  Further  sou  "*''! 
Scotch  monks  or  Scotch  bishops  recover  the  lost  ground  of  defea"*^'' 
CaiJterbury  missions,  and  plant  Churches  in  the  wilds  of  Suffolk  ^m.  "d 
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Bkn  the  coast  of  Essex,  atid  at  Tilbury  and  ai  London  itself,  with 
^nothing  but  tiic  Thnmes  to  sever  them  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Kentish  sees.  The  midland  of  En^lnml  is  converted  wholly  from 
Scotland,  or  by  Scolch-taught  Angles.  A  Scotch -taught  bishop, 
^hhough  a  Prank  by  race,  presides  over  Wessex ;  and  the  great 
^pPcMex  monastery  of  Malmeahury  origiimted  with  a  Scotch  monk. 
^■If  a  learned  schoiaalicas  is  mentioned,  he  is  of  course  a  Scot,  If 
a  prince,  with  a  name  by  an  appropriate  prolepais,  little  differing 
from  that  of  Alfred,  is  of  a  studious  turn,  he  seeks  instruction,  es- 
pecially in  the  Scriptures,  in  Ireland.  From  Ireland  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  derive  the  impulse  which  sends  them 
forth.  Toong  Anglo-Saxons  seek  theological  instruction,  where 
it  not  only  abounils,  but  is  dispensed  with  unusual  generosity,  to 
pupils  kept  in  free  quarters,  in  Ireland,  If  Aldhelm  has  a  learned 
fiiend,  that  friend  has  been  studying  in  Ireland.  If  the  erudite 
Anglo-Saxon  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  has  to  plead  against  wrong 
done  to  his  abbey  lands,  he  writes  plainly  and  briefly  in  tlie  simplest 
of  Latin ;  but  the  flowers  of  his  eloquence — language  that,  for 
enigmatic  erudition  and  artificial  riietoric,  rivals  Armado  and  Uolo- 
fiasn,  or  Euphues — are  reserved  for  Irish  friends  or  Irish  pupils. 
So  ill  later  times  Alcuin,  debarred  from  intercourse  for  a  time  by 
the  Emperor  Charles's  politics,  comforts  himself  by  a  correspondence 
wilh  his  Irish  master,  Colcn.  So,  later  still,  when  Banes  had  over- 
^bhrown  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Western  university  of  the  Eng- 
^■tnil  uf  tliose  days  of  Glastonbury,  it  is  Irish  doctor:^  under  whom 
pBt  is  restored,  and  among  the  first  fruits  of  whose  labours  is  Arch- 
bishop Duustan.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
deigned  thus  to  borrow  learning  from  a  stranger,  that  Celtic  Wales 
•till,  in  the  tenth  century,  chose  Bishops  of  St.  David's  from  Irish- 
taught  monks.  Even  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  special 
creation  in  the  West  of  Anglo-S.ixon  prelates,  the  Penitential  sys- 
tem, seems,  in  truth,  lo  have  been  of  Irish  origin.  Tliat  great  but 
mistaken  instrument  for  Christianizing  barbarian  tempers  was  de- 
viaed  by  the  overstrained  and  indiscnel  zenl  of  Cummian  and  Co- 
Imnbanus,  following  probably  the  model  of  that  wiiioh  is  attributed 
to  Si.  Jerome,  whom  the  West,  according  to  the  latter,  so  highly 
reverenced.  And  in  foreign  penitential  collections,  borrowed  from 
th«  Anglo-Saxon,  occurs  accordingly  the  strange  combination  of 
Tbeodore  and  of  Adnmnan,  of  Ei;bert  and  of  Cummian,  all  amica- 
Wjr  appealed  to  as  of  like  authority.     Nay,  St.  David  U\\iw«V(,  \t  ■««. 
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may  trust  some  rather  questionable  fragments  in  a  MS,  of  the  tenth  ^. 
century',  led  the  way  for  them  all  at  a  still  earlier  dale.  And  thfl^| 
councils  which  figure  in  Welsh  legend  os  the  scenes  of  tliat  pre- 
late's stentorian  triumpiis  over  Pelagiaiiism,  where  the  metropolitan-  , 
ship,  not  of  Wales,  but  of  the  "  whole  British  island,"  was  won  hy  fl 
the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  was  duly  con6rmed  at  Rome,  turn  out 
most  prohably  lo  have  been  busied  in  prosaic  legislation  respecting 
the  appointment  of  penitential  punishments,  which  looked  for  au^ 
tliorities  no  further  tlian  their  own  libraries,  and  had  nothing  to  do] 
with  Rome,  or  with  dactrinCj  or  with  metropolitan  arrangements, 
at  all. 

Cross  the  Channel,  and  in  the  same  seventh  and  later  centnries 
"  Scotsmen"  play  a  still  grander  part  of  the  same  kind.     "  Armies ^j 
of  Scots" — "almost  all  Ireland,"  crowded  to  the  Continent:  thai^| 
"  whole  nation  had  turned  pilgrims  or  travellers"  (pere^nut  had      ' 
not  yet  acquired  its  restricted   sense) — sucli   are   the   expression! 
used  by  contemporaries.     And  among  these  armies  of  pilgrims,  in 
whom  by  a  strange  resemblance  and  as  strange  an  unlikeness  to  the  { 
modern  swarms  of  English  travellers,  the  mos  peregrinandi  had  be- 
come a  second  nature,  were  men  who  founded  monastic  orders  and 
contended   with  popes,  who  held  their  own  against  a  St.  Gregory 
and  a   Benedict;   who  came  like  the   sophists  of  old,    but  with 
a  loftier  temper  and  a  nobler  material,  to  proclaim  their  vocation  ^j 
to  teach;  who  became  apostles  and  founders  of  new  Churches,  eni-^| 
bracing  whole  nations;  who  revived  both  zeal  and  learning  among 
Frank  and  Gallic  and  English  clergy,  by  contact  with  their  owit' 
loftiness  of  soul  and  activity  of  mind  ;  who  led  the  van  in  the  cor^- 
version  of  the  Teutonic  [leoples,  while  they  were  within  a  turn     ^' 
the  scale  of  appropriating  the  honour  of  being  the  Brst  to  preach         * 
to  the  Sclavonian  family  of  nations  as  well.     The  foremost  figure         >*' 
Ihis  noble  group  is  that  of  St.  Columbaiius.     Yet  there  are  fa^^i" 
traces  of  earlier  Scottish  missioTiaries  before  him.     It  is  observab   ^n' 
that  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  PraHoe  at  this  time  was  co^  -" 
monly  through  eitlier  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  or  ' 

England  and  the  harbours  of  Flanders  and  PJcardy;  while  Biiiii^ — ^' 
appears  very  rarely  as  opening  an  inlet  into  France  for  the  m^e^'' 
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•  See  the  frigmenli  of  cinoni  in  Mirlene  and  Dursnd,  purporling  To  b« 

work  of  a  Synotlui   Jt/uilvnath  Sriijinniff,  and  of  A  Becond  Synod  Luci   t'irto 
■nd,   Isilly,  tn  be  taken  ti  Libra  Dasidiii  and   cvmpire   Hicemarcli'i  Icgeiic: 
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sions  of  its  kinsmen.     And  of  the  first  tvo  localities,  Tours,  the 
city  of  St.  Miu-tin,  and  Poitiers,  the  city  of  St.  Hilary,  were  addi- 
tional attractions  in  favour  of  the  former.     From  thence  the  nearest 
,  frontier  of  lieatheudom   was  to  be  found  on  the   borders  of  the 
[ingdom  of  Burgundy  aud  Austrnsia,  from  the  Yosges  mountains 
■long  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  in  the  Jura.     Ac- 
cordingly it  is  there  that  we  first  hear  of  foreign  Scottish  mia- 
siouarieg.     Thither  came  from  Ireland  St.  Fridolin,  the  pioneer  of 
the  future  host.     From  Poitiers,  his  first  halting- pi  ace,  he  passed 
by  the   Moselle   and   Strasburg,  founding   churches  dedicated   to 
ESI.  Hilary,  first  to  Glarus,  which  still  retains  in  its  name  the  truce 
of  his  presence,  and  finally  to    Seckingeii,  near    Basle.     A   circle 
^_of  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  dedicatt;d  to  St.  Hilary  or  to 
^■Bt.  Fridolin  himself,  seems  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  history.     The 
^Hi||n>nage  of  a  Frank  monarch,  Clovis,  including  what  was  after* 
^^inrds  Austrasiu  within  his  dominions,  and  therefore  the  first  of  llie 
name,  marks  ins  date,  if  one  can  trust  the  allusions  of  u  legend,  as 
not  later  then  511. 
^B     We  must  pass  onward  to  the  end  of  the  same  century,  before  thia 
^psolated  effurt  (if  it  be    righlly  dated)  was  renewed   on  a  grander 
Mile.     Banished   from   his   first   foundation,  Luseuil  (founded  c, 
590),  through  the  hatred  of  Qtieen  Bruneliaut  (tiie  subject  of  Pope 
Gregory's  iLittery)  agaiJist  so  stern  ai\fj  uncompromising  a  monitor, 
ColuDthanus  had  been  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  in 
order  to  be  sent  across  tiie  seas  to  Ireland,  had  escaped  his  perse- 
cutors, and  passed  by  a  long  circuit  through  Neustria  aud   Aus- 
tnsja,  beyond  the  scene  of  Fridolin's  labours,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  {c.  610).     Banished  agaiu  from  thence  by  po- 
litical changes  and  local  enmities,  he  crossed  the  Alps  aud  the  Po, 
to   found  at  Bobbio  (c.  612)  another  Luxeuil,  destined  to  outlast 
its  parent  and  endure  to  this  present  century  {to  1803),  and  to  pre- 
aene  in  its  copious  and  valuable  library,    nut  classical  texts  only 
(u  that  of  Cicero's  De  Republie&,)  but  others  of  more  interest  to 
our   present   purpose,  an   Irish    Antiphonarium  of  (probably)   tlie 
eighth  century  (so  Schull),  and  a  Missal,  written  by  Irish  monks, 
com  memo  rating   Irish  ?ainl«,  enriched   by  Irish  hymns,    but  con* 
tiiining  a  ritual  like  to  that  of  Luxeuil;  and  besides  tliese,  Peni- 
tenlials  differing  from,  but  baaed  upon,  the  celebrated  Regula  itself 
of  the  founder.     And  here  his  memory  still  survives  iu  the  town  of 
St.  Columbano,  uear  Lodl. 
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Leaving,  however,  for  the  present  the  mighty  work  of  Laieoil 
itself  and  its  couutlesa  colonies  in  France,  and  that  also  of  Scottish 
laboura  in  Italy,  let  us  trace  first  llie  fruits  of  tlmt  last  joariiey  of 
the  great  Irish  missionary  iu  tlie  labours  of  those  whom  he  left  be- 
hind ill  its  course,  and  of  their  successors.  Columbanus  must  have 
passed  up  the  Rhine  by  the  Via  Mala,  or  over  to  the  St.  Oothard, 
n  strange  precursor  of  the  insular  travellers  who  now  crowd  through 
the  Alpine  passes  with  no  higher  motive  than  love  of  amusement 
or  search  of  health.  At  Disentis,  at  the  very  head  of  the  westeni 
source  of  ihe  Khine,  above  the  old  Roman  bishopric  of  Coire,  Sigi?- 
bert,  banished  with  his  master  from  Luxeuil  as  au  Irishman,  founded 
a  monastery,  destined  also  to  last.  Lower  down,  on  the  shores  of 
the  I^ke  of  Constance,  a  greater  Irish  disciple  of  the  same  master, 
St.  Qall  or  Called),  revived  the  dying  embers  of  the  Qtispel  in  the 
ancient  and  then  slill-existing  see  of  Constance,  and  extended  iis 
sway  (with  his  disciples,  mainly  Irish)  fur  across  the  Black  Forest 
into  Alemannia  or  Wiirtemberg,  leaving  his  name  also  to  a  mo- 
naalery,  which  in  after  days  was  to  be  still  an  Irish  school,  and  the 
rival  infnine  of  Fulda  itself.  Lower  still,  and  at  a  later  dale  (640 
— 645),  overleaping  the  double  monastery  (Irisii  fashion,  of  men 
and  of  women)  of  Fridolin,  another  Irishman  (his  name,  however, 
throwing  doubt  upon  his  allrgeil  Hibernian  ism),  the  anchorite  St. 
Trudpert,— Biul  something  Inter,  another,  Landelin, — and  possibly 
also  one  Offo,  a  Briton,  strangely  confounded  in  after  days  with  the 
Anglo-Saion  Offo, — became  founders  of  monastic  colonies  near 
Fre}burg  in  Baden,  and  at  Ettetiheimmutister  and  Schuttern,  near^j 
Offenburg,  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood.  Firminius,  another  (prob-'^f 
able)  Scot,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  {c.  724 — 30),  ' 
the  founder  of  Reichennu,  tlie  great  twin  abbey  of  that  neiglibonr-^J 
hood  with  St.  Gall,  and  founder  or  restorer  of  fourteen  or  fifteen^| 
others  in  a  circle,  from  Pfeffera  between  Glarus  and  Coire,  by  ^^ 
Gmuiid,  to  Weissenburg  and  the  strangely- named  Maun  Montule-^ 
rivm  in  Alsace,  and  even,  by  a  daring  advance,  at  Upper  and  Lower 
Altach,  on  the  Danube,  as  low  as  its  coTiliuence  nith  the  Isar,  and] 
at  Monsee,  near  Salzburg,  restored  and  consolidated  what  tlie  earlier 
Scots  had  begun.  The  more  advanced  inroads  into  lieaibeii  Ger- 
many made  by  the  immediattiv  subsequent  preaching  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  under  Boniface,  left  Alemannia  thenceforward  an  inland  and 
secure  province  of  tiie  great  Christian  Commonwealth.  Yet  as 
teachers  and  as  monks,  though  nut  us  missionaries,  the  connexion 
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between  Ireland  and  the  abbeys  of  ReichenBU,  but  nbove  all 
<t.  Gall,  was  slill  maintained  by  fresh  supplies  of  Irish  pilgrims. 
The  hermit  Firidau,  who  found  liis  way  by  St,  Martin's  shrine  at 
Tours,  after  many  wanderings,  to  Rhetnau,  (near  SchafThnusen), 
about  (probably)  the  year  800,  was  an  Irishman.  The  Codex  Au- 
gUtuii  (i.e.  of  Reiciienau),  a  Greek  MS.  of  St.  Piiul's  Epistles, 
containing  also  a  Latin  translation,  "  which  is  a  mixture  of  tlie  old 
tin  snd  St,  Jerome's,"  according  to  the  beat  authority  (Scrivener, 
confirming  Davidson),  is  a  member  of  the  same  Irish  family  of 
Scripture  MSS.  with  the  equally  celebrated  Codex  of  St,  Gail,  and 
the  Codex  BoemeriamisK  And  at  St.  Gall,  the  Irish  names  that 
U  its  necrology  in  the  ninth  century — the  MSS.  of  the  eighth  and 
'«f  the  ninth  centuries,  brought  from  Ireland  or  written  at  St.  Gnll 
by  Irishmen,  of  wliicli  so  many  still  remain '' — the  Scot,  Eusebius, 
who  visited  St.  Gall  in  841,  and  whose  little  Monasteritim  Scolorum, 
at  Mount  St.  Victor,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  was  absorbed  by  charter  of 
Cliaries  the  Fat  in  St.  Gall  itself,  on  its  founder's  death,  in  88'i — 
tlie  chance  stranger  who,  of  course,  was  a  Scot,  who  found  a  refuge 
in  St.  Gnll,  when  his  company  left  him  behind  them  sick,  in  the 
lime  of  Wulafrid  Strabo,  then  Dean  of  St.  Gall,  and  who  suggests 
to  that  writer  the  remark  (in  Vila  S.  Galli)  that  all  Ireland  was 
wont  to  travel,  about  the  same  year,  841 — the  Irish  bishop,  Mark, 
who,  with  Ills  sister's  son,  Moengal,  came  to  St.  Gall  also  in  841, 
the  latter  to  become  there  a  schoolmaster,  celebrated  for  hia  pupil?, 
for  the  artistic  skill  of  Tutilo,  for  the  liturgical  and  theological 
kiiowledge  of  St.  Notki'r,  for  the  learning  of  fUtpert — the  Greek 
school  flourishing  at  St.  Gall,  under  Irish  auspices,  in  the  ninth  and 
tentb  centuries,  wlien  no  other  Greek  school  could  (probably)  be 
id  in  Germany,  save  for  a  brief  space  and  under  an  Irish  master 
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Aroang  other  proofaor  Briiifth  aiiJ  Si^ottiib  pnciirAl  iiohdon  ■Dd  iuclepfndencr, 
llui  ate  •moag  ilitm  of  a  Lilin  rersloD  of  Ihe  Bible  dilTeriiig  nom  the  Vulgale,  lud 
slae  in  Mine  p»l>  (judging  by  GUdaa),  from  tlie  other  known  iinle-Hi«ioDy<niiu 
J^lio  Teniao*  ilio,  ii  ■  curioni  one.  Oildii  iu  SGD  knew  Ihe  Vulgale,  for  he  ein' 
lilojri  it  in  lome  books  of  Scripture.  Yet  "  ScuUiah  "  monkt  Ion);  ttttt,  ■nd  abroad, 
r.g.  Sl  Kilian,  and  the  writers  of  ifae  Coiftx  Augaviii,  uid  of  tl>e  Cadrt  Beer- 
mrriammt  (ithich  ii  now  known  Id  be  (he  lecond  Toliiiue,  to  id  tty,  of  thai  u( 
St<Oall)i  employ  a  lertion  nol  Ihe  Vulgate,  although  siippDied  in  one  caee  lo  have 
Utin  |iB>tiaIly  corrpcled  by  it. 

■  The  beat  aeeount  of  Iheu  ii  in  receiil  nuiitbi^Ti  of  the  Zuricli  Anli<|uuiin 
TraiMCtiona.  See  alao  Reltig'a  (actiinile  of  Ihe  Cadti  San  Gallmiit  of  llic  Ooapcli, 
Zurich,  ISSU. 
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at  Utrecht — combine  to  prove  at  once  the  oonlinaed  "Scotticism" 
of  the  great  Swiss  moiia^ery,  and  the  abundant  learning  and  re- 
putnlion  which  that  circumstmice  brought  to  it.      Happilv,  abroad 
as  nell  as  at  home,  national  aniipathiea  also  had  died  awa)' ;  and  the 
last  link  of  counexion  between  St.  Gall  and  lliese  islands,  witlij 
which  we  nre  ncqiiaintcd,  is  in  the  curious  brotherhood  for  fanerol 
masses  in  iLe  leiith  century,  of  which   the  abbots  of  St.  Gali  and 
Beichenuu  were  the  beads,  and  in  the  roll  of  the  members  of  whtchj 
occur  (he  namts  of  Gtriuans  and   Franks,  of  emperors,  kiugj,  anil' 
bishiips,  as  well  as  of  tlie  monks  of  St.  Gall  and  Keicbenau  ihein- 1 
selves ;  and  besides  them  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  thanea  and  bishopn, . 
and  of  liie  great  Anglo-Saxon  monarcli,  Eiiig  Atheistane. 

But  Irish  Ztnl  advtntured  beyond  tlieae  half-Roman  limits,  even 
in  the  seventh  century,  atul  grappled,  though  with  partial  siicceu, 
with  purely  heatlien  Teutonism.  First,  converting  by  their  way 
the  still  heathen  Varasijues  on  the  river  Doubs  on  their  own  side  of 
the  Jura,  Euslasius  and  Agilus,  Iwo  members  of  the  Irish  Luxeuil, 
though  the  latter  was  himself  a  Frank,  were  formally  seut  forth  bj 
n  Gallic  Council  [e.  620),  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Cliurch  ia 
Bavaria ;  to  be  revived  and  extended  after  an  interval  by  Bishop 
RNi)ert  of  Worms,  and  then  of  Salzburg  {c.  696),  whose  Hiber- 
liinnifrii,  hci«ever,is  as  questionable  as  his  brotherTrudpert's  already 
mentioned,  and  for  a  like  reason, — and  by  Pirminius  above  meo- 
lioned,  and  then  still  more  solidly  by  an  undoubted  Irishman,  bj| 
the  opponent  of  Bonifuce,  the  believer  in  the  Antipodes,  tbe  in-' 
lelligent  nnd  earnest  Virgilius  of  Salzburg  (c-,  756) ;  and  to  be  car- 
ried subsequently  by  llie  latter  yet  further  still,  into  tbe  wilds  of] 
Caiinlhia.  Yet,  so  far,  these  earlier  missionaries  encountered  traces 
of  an  older  Christianity,  although  one  debased  by  various  forms  of 
Eastern  heresy;  and  clung  throughout  to  the  outskirts  of  llie  old 
Koman  Churches,  while  almost  pushing  far  enough  to  meet  Eastern  | 
missionaries  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  more  daring  tfforl,  about  the  later  part  of  the  century  (687), J 
earned  St.  Kilian  S  with  his  priest  Colman,  and  his  deacon  Tolnaiu, 
all  Irish,  to  contend  with  outright  heathenism  in  the  heart  of  Tbu- 
ringia,  and,  like  another  John  Baptist  before  the  wratii  of  another) 
Herodias,  to  die  a  martyr  at  Wurzburg  llirough  a  refusal  to  baptize 
the  Tliuringian  Duke  unless  lie  put  away  his  brother's  wife — a  not 

"  ATiiv[il,sn  Imhdisciplcuf  St.KiliiiTi,'appcUH  tohsv«  been  le It  beliind'm  Fnuc^,! 
vrhtie  he  fluurlelied,  atcdrding  lu  Si|jibtil'i  Cliionldr,  A.u.  (>94> 
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incommoii  kind  of  stumbling-block  in  the  patli  of  miasioimries  to 
the  Teutonic  tribes  {though  it  was  cominoiilj'  the  father's  widow 
whom  the  son  was  held  bound  to  marry),  and  one  which  the  Irish- 
man Clement  soon  after  met  in  Bnvaria  (like  some  modern  mis- 
sionaries in  kindred  cases)  by  concession.  The  Wurzburg  Gospels, 
*  HS.  of  an  ante-Hieronymian  Latin  version,  dating  in  the  seventh 
century,  preserve  the  memory,  and  indicate  the  Irisb  leaniing,  of 
St.  Eilian,  by  whom  it  is  alleged  that  the  MS.  was  brought  to 
Wurzburg,  And  the  Greek  knowledge  of  Dobda,  snrnained  the 
Greek  {unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  not  imi>robab!e  supposition 
that  the  epithet  is  only  a  currniition  of  the  real  name,  Dobdagreus], 
who  established  a  school  at  Cbiempsee  in  Bavaria — the  unusually 
independent  speculations  of  Virgilius,  skilled  in  Martianua  Capella, 
that  quaint  text-book  of  the  Irish  schools,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
believing  in  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  beneath  our  feet,  to 
the  horror  of  the  somewhat  narrow-minded  Boniface — and  even  the 
heretical-looking  notions  of  Boniface's  other  Irish  opponents,  Sam- 
son, Sidoniu!',  Clement — point  to  a  school  of  Irish  learning, — as 
the  ascetic  zeal  of  Aito,  the  Irish  founder  of  Altenin duster,  near 
Freisingen,  and  of  the  more  celebrated  brothers,  also  Irishmen, 
SS.  Erard  and  Albert  of  Ratisbon,  and  perhaps  also  of  St.  Hildulf, 
once  Bishop  of  Treves,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  yet  a  third 
brother,  and  certainly  St.  Erard's  companion,  to  whom  may  be  added 
the  name  of  yet  another  Iriah  hermit  near  Freisijigen  at  the  same 
period,  viz.  Declan,  point  to  a  school  of  Irish  monasticism, — in 
Bavaria  also.  Anglo-Saxon  vigour  completed  and  continued  what 
Irish  zeal  bad  thus  begun.  And  the  efforts  of  St.  Boniface,  al- 
tfaough  they  evidently  failed  either  to  eject  or  even  to  discredit  Vir- 
gilius, who  outlived  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  and  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Salzburg  after  his  deatli,  seem  to  have  given  a  different 
mm  for  a  while  to  the  tide  of  Irishism. 

The  Bishops  of  Bevaria  and  Alemannia,  indeed,  evidently  did  not 
pajr  attention  to  the  exhortation  extracted  by  Boniface  from  Fope 
Gregory  IIL  (731 — 741),  and  which  bade  them  reject  not  only 
*" gtntUitatit  ritum  et  doctrinam,"  but  those  also  "  cenUnlium  Bri- 
lomum,"  M  well  as  of  otber  "  fjlse  priests  and  heretics;"  if  at  least 
■Qch  rejection  was  to  be  interpreted  into  a  refusut  to  admit  of  Celtic 
ftllow-clergyuien.  Possibly  the  terms  were  meant  to  refer  precisely 
to  "Britons,"  tbe  Welsh  Britous  at  tliul  time  alone  retaining  the 
British  Eu»tcr.     Mvre  ptobably  it  was  a  mete  \)luuiimv\^  ic^viSx  ^A 
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Si.  Boniface's  party  zeal,  wliich  practically  fell  to  the  ground, 
wiy  rate,  no  cbaracteristicaily  Irish  views  mate  themselves  visible 
among  the  Bavarian  Scotch  mi^^sionaries,  altliotigh  much  that  can 
be  traced  to  Irish  teaching.  Virgilius'  belief  in  Antipodes,  which, 
however,  was  evidently  so  explained  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
Bceiit  of  all  men  from  Adam,  and  so  not  with  the  doctrine  of  ori-j 
ffinnl  sill,  plainly  came  from  those  curious  speculatioiia  of  Martianus 
Capellii,  which  almost  anticipated  Coiieniicus.  Clement,  the  Scot, 
in  745,  in  addition  to  bis  defence  (already  mentioned)  of  marnaG:e 
villi  a  deceased  brother's  widow,  held  jome  Ori^eiiizin^  theories 
respecting  llie  salvation  of  nil,  believers  and  unbelievers  alike,  it 
the  descent  of  Clirist  iiito  hell;  and  Samson,  another  Scot,  in  747, 
is  spoken  of  as  holdinp  that  confirmation  bv  the  Bishop  superseded 
the  necessily  of  baptism:  but  neither  of  these  heresies  had  any 
special  connexion  with  Ireland,  except  as  indicating  the  study  of] 
Greek  theology,  and  the  general  intellectual  sciivity,  of  which  tlial 
country  was  now  the  centre.  The  occurrence  of  a  married  Irish 
Bishop  was  not  so  singular,  and  therefore  not  so  charBclerislic,  or 
so  significant,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth.  Boiii- 
face,  indeed,  did  not  even  (apparetilly)  rfject  the  assistance  of  an 
Irish  coadjutor  iiimself,  if  Wittan  or  Albinus,  made  by  him  Bishop 
of  Burabtirg  ni'ar  Fritzlar  in  Hesse  (741),  is  truly  assigned  to  tlist 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  current  of  Irish  zeal  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  diverted,  from  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  into  other 
localities  than  those  where  the  AngloSuxon  had  reaped  his  own 
greatest  successes ;  nor  did  it  return  to  Bavaria,  until  the  eleventh 
century  saw  the  foundation  there  of  that  goodlv  cluster  of  tnonasteria  i 
Seot-arnm,  which  looked  as  to  a  centre  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Jamea  of^H 
Katisbon.  ^1 

Turn  now  further  west,  to  the  different  but  equally  numerous  off-  ^ 
spring  of  the  6rst  and  great  work  of  Columbanus;  to  the  white-) 
robed  monks  of  Luxenil,  to  its  uncompromising  and  sterp,  yet  not ' 
superstitious  or  narrow-minded  rule,  to  its  almost  countless  colonies 
— colonies,  not  of  missionaries  among  avowed  heathen,  but  of  bishops 
and  of  monasteries  among  degenerate  or  half- eon  verted  Chrisiians. 

On  the  inner  and  western  side  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  on  the  J 
northern  limit  of  what  has  since  been  called  tranche  Comt^  ha^H 
was  then  (590)  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  ^ 
towards  Auslrasia,  founded  in  the  midst  of  forests  upon  the  rehcs 
of  (Tasted  Roman  civilization,  between  its  dependencies  (the  first 
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known  priories)  Aiiegray  and  rontaines,  stood  tlie  mighty  reno- 
vator and  second  parent  of  Gallic  mormsticisin,  pDwerful  at  once  as 
■  semitiary  of  biabops  and  as  a  scliool  for  Die  young  "*,  the  Grst  great 
work  of  the  ascetic,  impetuous,  aifectioiiate  Irisli  missionary,  Co- 
lumbanus,  the  Abbey  of  Luxeuil.  Not  far  across  the  border  into 
Austrasia,  arose,  after  a  few  years,  one  of  its  earliest  and  greatest 
oflihoots,  the  double  monastery  (for  men  and  for  wamen)  of  Re- 
miremont,  separated  from  its  parent  by  the  liills  Ihat  form  tlie  water- 
shed between  the  Saone  and  the  Moselle,  and  which  tlien  were  a 
political  as  wfll  as  a  physical  boundary.   Tlie  foundation  of  Lure  by 

fDesle,  or  DeicoJus,  an  Irish  disciple  of  Coluinbunus,  formed  a  iium- 
bler  sistej-- monastery  to  that  of  Luxeuil,  on  its  own  side  of  the  hills. 
That  of  Dichuill,  or  St.  Die,  also  an  Irisbman,  seems  to  have  stood 
in  like  relation  to  Remiremont  on  the  otlier  side.  From  this  cen- 
tra! cluster,  southwards  to  the  Lake  uf  Geneva,  and  northwards  and 
north-westwards  to  the  Channel  and  tlie  Nortli  Sea  from  Seine  (o 
Scheldt,  clearing  and  cuilivatiiig  forests  and  inarslies,  and  civilizing 
and  conGrming  the  scarcely  less  rude  and  but  half-Ciiristianized 
[>eople,  monasteries  arose  liienceforward  in  profusion,  not  always  or 
chiefly  |ieopled  by  men  of  Irish  birth,  but  holding  (thuugh  not  for 
long)  to  the  Irish  rule,  although  speedily  combining  it  with  the 
Benedictine,  and  looking  to  Liiieuil  in  tlie  spirit  in  which,  on  this 
•ide  the  Channel,  Scots  and  Briiona  looked  to  Hy  or  Lnidisfarne, 
or  beyond  Si.  George's  Channel,  to  the  Irish  Bangor;  while  fresh 
troops  of  "Scots"  flocked  conlinu.illy  across  tiie  sea  to  reinforce 
Uieir  cuunlrymen.  first,  along  the  plains  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
Saone  and  tiie  Doubs  in  Burgundy  itself,  the  faund,itiuiis  al  Be- 
■anfDM,  Romain-Moutier,  B^ze,  Breziile,  Cuaance,  and  that  of 
Ursicinus  the  Scot  at  St.  Ursanne,  where  the  Doubs  doubles  to 
Die  south  nt-ar  Basle,  and  of  Germanus  the  Frank  in  liio  Val 
Moutier  (61S — 670],  with  the  missionary  lubours,  above  mentioned, 
of  EustasiuB  and  Agilus,  went  near  to  unite  the  southern  constel- 
lation of  Luxeuil  colonies  with  the  older  and  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Condat  in  the  south  of  the  district,  and  with  St.  Gall's  Alemanniaii 
labours  in  the  east.  Pass  next  from  the  Upper  8n6ne  over  tu  the 
pUilH  of  Champagne,  and  follow  tiie  Murne  downwards  to  ibe  dis- 


*  li  •rvmi  like  >  link  bclw»a  tli€  put  md  the  present,  to  Bud  Caluinbinui  (ind 
Othtn)  rcUxiDg  from  cirei  ind  leriuui  (houghli  inln  Lalin  *cnc.  FaniiliaHtjr  »illi 
L'lia  cUiiio.  ■•  well  u  with  ynhori  both  linek  and  Lalia,  *I>chi  Uulf  iu  all  llit 
••  Scoltlih"  "riitrv 
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triot  of  La  Brie.     There,  close  upon  Pari^  a  second  cluster  of 
luinban  moiiasten'ea  was  speedily  formed.     Jouarre,  Beuil,  Bebais, 

Faremoutier,  tlie  works  respectively  of  ihree  brothers,  and  of  tlieir 
cousin,  "  llie  Burgundian  Lody"  (Burgundofara),  iu  each  of  whom,  ^^ 
when  children,  a  single  visit  of  Colunibaiius  to  their  parental  castles  ^M 
had  left  an  impression  such  as  the  busiest  of  active  lives  could  not 
efTuce ;  contemporary  Luxeuil  bishops,  their  kinsmen,  at  Laon  aud 
Meaux — another  powerful  instrument  for  spreading  the  Luxeuil  in- 
fluence; the  nunnery  of  St,  Maur-les- Fosses,  near  Paris;  the  Irish 
hermit,  St.  Fiacre,  the  first  cultivator  of  the  forest  between  Meaux 
and  Jouarre;  the  abbey  of  Lagtiy,  founded  by  Furaeus,  the  Irish 
apostle  of  the  East  Anglians; — iiere  grew  up  a  second  good  slore 
of  "  Irishism,"  close  to  the  future  capital.  And  between  La  Brie 
and  the  parent  Luxeuil,  there  lay  yet  another  line  of  like  founda- 
tions, linking  the  two  together,  from  Monlier-la-Cetle,  uear  Troyet, 
by  Epernay  {near  which  lay  otlier  Columban  monasteries,  Haul- 
villers  and  Montier-en-Der),  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Safaberga,  and 
the  monastery  of  Baresy,  near  Laon ;  while  moiiasteries  of  greater 
name  still,  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood,  as,  e.g.  that  of  Corbie, 
either  combined  the  Columban  rule  with  the  Benedictine,  or  sought 
Luxeuil  abbots.  A  third  cluster  still,  and  this  time  of  two  stars 
only,  but  ibose  of  greater  magnitude,  was  constituted  at  Fonl«- 
nelle  and  Jumieges,  on  the  Lower  Seine,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  8t.  Oaen,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  already  mentioned, 
and  now  bishop  of  Ruuen  ;  through  whom  the  Irishman,  Sidonius, 
also  founded  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a  smaller  monastery,  near 
St.  Saeua. 

So  far,  however,  the  Irish  character  of  these  foundations  was  ol 
B  very  transitory  kind — singularly  so,  indeed,  if  compared  with  the 
enthusiasm   of  the  originators  of  the   movement.      Not   only   dii 
Franks  and   Anglo-Saxons,  and  men  of  yet  other  races,  speediij 
fill  these  monasteries,  but  Irish  customs,  which  rested  on  no  mor"*' 
or  doctrinal  grounds,  and  the  Irish  rule,  which  was  impossibly  a»s- 
tere,  dropped  out  of  sight  almost  within  the  century.      Pass,  ho**^' 
ever,  to  the  north  of  the  line  we  have  just  drawn  across  Franc:^' 
along  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Channel,  where  idolatry  st-i" 
retained  its  hold  more  and  more  as  the  frontier  was  approached     «^ 
the  Frank  empire;  and  both  "Scots"  themselves  occur  in  grea^ter 
numbers,  though  not  exclusively,  and  foundations  specially  for  tli^ir 
benefit  become  numerous.      At  St.  Valery,  on  the  mouth  of  t-hs 
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^^omme,  a  Luxeuil  monk  of  that  name ;  at  Centule,  near  Abbeville, 

^Plbe  noble  Frank,  Riquier,  on  the  suggestion  of  tvro  Scots,  Cadoc 

and  Frichor;  at  St.  Berlin,  afterwards  St.  Omer",  at  the  request  of 

^^Ihe  Luseail  Bishop  of  Terouenne,  three  of  his  monastic  brethren, 

^bne  with  the  British  tonaure  {St.  Mommolin),  and  one  with  the 

Boman   (St.  Berlin),  working  harmoniously  toi^ether;  extended  the 

^-Oilumbfln  influence  over  what  was  afterwards  Pontliieu  and  Picardjr 

^(594—667).     About  the  like  period,  Ihe  Scot  Roding  esUbliahed 

himself  at  Beaulieu,  in  the  forest  of  Argonne  ;  St.  Judoc,  at  Quen- 

tavic;  Ullaii  and  Foillan,  two  brothers  of  St.  Furseus,  the  latter  at 

Fosse  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  the  former  at  Peronne  oil  the 

8omme  {c.  690)  and  at  St.  Quentin ;  and  St.  Wiro  of  Ruremond, 

■t  Odilieberg,  near  Liege  (after  680).     And  the  still  better  known 

LivinuB — if  we  may  trust  a  legendary   life   (written,  too,   by  the 

Anglo-Saxon,  Boniface),  which  makes  a  Scotch  saint  god'Child  to 

fit.  Augustine  of  Canterbury — passed  over  the  sea  to  Ghent,  in  the 

Utter  hair  of  the  century,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  meet  liis  mar- 

Hjl^rdom  in  Brabant, 

Besides  these  greater  names,  preserved  cnramonly  through  the 
grealness  of  their  several  foundations,  the  nameless  crowd  of  like 
misMonary  wanderers  was  so  numerous,  that  richer  Scots  founded 
throughout  northern  France  special  Iluspilalta  Seotorum,  wealthy 
enough  to  require  canons  and  capitulars',  before  a  second  century 
had  passed,  in  order  to  recover  them  from  the  spoiler  to  their  pro- 
per use,  Scots,  too,  were  the  fashionable  teachers  in  P^alm -singing, 
as  well  as  in  divinity;  as  at  Nivelles,  where  the  widow  {with  her 
daughters)  of  Pepin  of  Landen  founded  a  double  monastery,  and 
ruled  as  abbess  over  men  as  well  as  women.  Tliis  double  system 
was  itself  a  "Scottish"  custom,  originating  at  Kildare,  copied  in 
northern  England,  and  repeated  at  R^miremont,  already  mentioned, 
and  at  Mauheuge,  as  well  as  Nivelles,  in  Flanders;  yet  one,  we 
fe*f,  more  likely  to  lead  to  other  not  so  creditable  results  than  to 
the  peculiar  combination  of  chivalry  and  politeness  in  the  French 

^H  ■  Thr  BreioD,  St-Winnoc,  who  bDlcinged  to  tMi  celibritcd  monutcry  (so  ■tmn^ly 
^^Hhral  in  lii<  nilurc  of  it>  rclillons  id  llioe  is]in<l>  in  the  lOenlHntb  ccntur;), 
^UMrrm  mmtion  u  >n  jnaltnce  of*  Brtton  iiint  connccled  wiib  *  motiMler;  ost 
«(  Bnlunf. 

'  Ctpunl.  C*n>li  II.  No.  10.  Pcrti  ill  390 ;  beiog  one  of  Ibcip  ranoai  of  (h* 
■ItpUeofI  CminciU  of  HmuX  and  Piri*  in  SM,  which  Ihe  Rmperor  ■■nctioned  at 
fcptmaj    in   the    ■■me   y*».       See  alio  Ihe  caoont  of  Chlenjr  (Syn.  Cariniac*] 

Nkua. 
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character  which  M.  Ozaimm  attributes  to  it.    The  Scot,  Dysibodti 
fuuiidiiig  n  moriaslery  (c.  674)   near  SpHiiheim,   in  the  diocese  of 

Mentz;  the  Suulcli  blsliopB  at  Strashurg,  Arbogastua  (also  in  67+), 
anil  bis  successor,  Floreritius,  brought  thither  by  Dagobert  of  Aus- 
trosia,  who  hnd  himseif,  in  liis  youth,  found  a  refuge  and  a  school  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Scotch  monastery  of  St.  Thomas,  founded  before 
687  by  Florenlius  nt  the  same  place;  and,  a  little  later,  the  Scotch 
monastery  of  St.  Martin,  at  Cologne,  founded  by  Pepiu  d'Heriatal 
and  Queen  PlectruJe — stretch  out  a  hand  in  cither  direction,  to 
link  the  north  and  the  south,  the  tributaries  of  the  Lover  Rhine 
with  the  Aljis  and  torcals  round  its  upper  course,  tiioae  Scotch  hot- 
jtitalia  and  monasteries  of  north-eastern  France  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands witii  the  Scotcb  martyrs  of  ^''urzburg  and  the  Scotch  an- 
chorites of  the  Black  Forest  and  of  Switzerland.  Nor  did  Irish 
zeal  cease  to  find  room  for  its  labours  in  theae  regions,  or  find  itself 
unable  to  co-operate,  as  with  ihe  FnHuks,  St.  Amand  and  St.  Eloy, 
BO  nilh  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  also,  who,  with  the  advancing 
Frankish  empire,  found  their  way  both  to  Frisia  and  to  their  own 
mother  land,  further  cast.  St.  Buinold,  the  Scotch  bishop,  the  apo< 
stle  of  Mulines,  and  inunlercd  there  in  775,  and  the  see  of  Verdeti 
in  Lorraine,  founded  in  786,  of  which  the  Hrst  bishop  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, Suilbert,  while  his  two  successors  were  the  Scotch  abbots 
of  the  Scotch  monastery  of  Amarbaric,  close  by,  are  instances,  not 
of  Irisii  missionaries  only,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  of  Irishmen  in 
conjunction  with  Anglo-Saxons,  which  take  us  on  to  the  days  of 
CharltmRgne. 

One  more  olTshoot  remains  to  be  mentioned,  striking  out  to  the 
soulli-west  of  that  mass  of  Luxeuil  monasteries  which  we  have 
traced  from  the  L;ike  of  Geneva  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
A  (reaoherouH  friend,  converted  into  a  hitter  enemy,  by  name 
Agrestius,  assailed  the  rule  of  Luxeuil,  was  heard,  and  was  con- 
demned, at  a  Council  of  Mi<9on  in  634.  His  grounds  of  attack 
were  much  like  those  of  moUern  English  attacks  upon  Church- 
manship.  Having  no  doctrinal  grounds  which  it  was  convenient 
or  possible  to  put  forward,  and  the  Easter  (juestioii  having  been 
apparently  given  up  even  at  that  early  date  by  Columbaiius'  suc- 
cessor at  Lux  I  nil,  the  assailant  went  off  upon  popular  topics  of 
ritual  and  habits,  The  LuxLuil  monks  crossed^  themselves  too  much 
to  please  their  quondam  brother.  They  could  not  lick  a  spoon  witti- 
Dut  that  ceremony.     And  the  rule  of  Columbanus  betrays  tlie  fact 
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thst  the  founder's  stern  cruelty  paiiislied  each  oinisaion  b;  six 
■Utpes,  ofieii,  doubtless,  sutfered  by  the  indignant  Agrestius. 
Moreover,  they  could  not  enter  or  leave  the  refectory  without 
a  foruial  blessing.  And  tliey  had  too  many  collects.  The  Lord 
bury  of  the  day  would  have  been  wearied  out  by  their  lengthy 
prayers.  Nor  did  they  conforin  precisely  to  the  Uallic  ritual. 
And  they  cut  their  hair  in  the  British  and  Scotch  fashion,  that 
which  embittered  ATit^lo-S^ixon  adversaries  had  called  the  fashion 
of  Siuion  Mrfgus.  Haiipily,  the  Gallic  bishops  held  such  charges 
cheap,  both  in  tiiemselves.  and  as  set  against  missionary  and  revival 
vork  hardly  to  be  equalled.  And  the  greatest  of  those  bishops, 
St.  EIny,  gave  a  practical  answer  to  the  defeated  malice  of  tlie  as- 
sailant, by  adopting  ut  once  the  Culuruban  rule  for  his  new  moiias- 
■ry  of  Sulignac  near  Limoges;  while  five  others  also,  in  Berry  and 
the  Nivernois,  carried  the  same  rule,  in  conjunction,  however,  with 
at  of  Sh  Benedict,  into  Aquilaine.  Into  the  north-west  corner 
if  France,  although  occupied  by  tiieir  own  kiusuien,  uud  retaining 
till  the  iiinih  century  (the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonuair),  what  were 
called  "Scotch,"  but  were  really  British  customs,  strange  to  say, 
Columbaiiua's  influence  scarcely  extended.  A  few  scanty  traces  of 
it  are  said  to  be  discoverable  in  Brittany;  tlie  greatest  of  Breton 
bishdps,  for  itistauce,  Maclovius,  was  of  Luxeuil;  but,  as  a  general 
■tnlemeiit,  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  singular,  that  Britons  and  Irish  had 
already  so  far  diverged  in  national  character,  and  in  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  their  respective  Churches,  as  to  make  the  former  sterile 
in  that  combination  of  religious  and  imaginative  enthusiasm  with 
KslleaeneES  of  body  and  mind,  which  planted  the  Continent  with 
the  missions  of  the  latter. 

The  time  ot  Charlemagne  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  oon- 
ental  reputation  of  the  early  medieval  Scot.  We  have  considered 
im  liitherio  chie%  as  a  missionary,  who  had,  indeed,  some  uii- 
teuablc  fashiou  of  reckoning  Easter,  and  who  cut  bis  bair  afiec  a 
fiwiiion  unknown  south  of  the  Channel,  and  who  took  upon  biio 
occaaiouully  (as  in  the  case  of  Columbanus)  to  lecture  collective 
Oallic  Councils  and  to  rebuke  Popes,  as  well  as  to  defy  the  abnor- 
mal prufligacy  and  savage  cruelty  of  Frauk  or  Burgundian  courts 
and  nobler,  with  a  spirit  of  unwonted  independence  ;  but  who, 
upvertheless,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  penciiant  for  the  wildcat 
fonst  be  could  find,  yet  won  barbarian  hearts  to  the  Gospel  by 
mingled  affectioneteiieas  and  loftiness  of  soul,  by  a  combiuutiuu  uC 
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mnnly  lione^ty  with  a  rugged  and  sublime  ansterity,  snch 
Celtic  race  perliaps  could  alone  at  that  lime  produce.     But  mis-" 
sionnrj  work  lind  by  tliis  lime  accomplished  its  task  among  the 
lingering  remains  of  Fa£;ani»ni  in  France  and  Italy,  and  had  pas!«^| 
into  olher  hands  on  the  Saxon  or  eastern  borders  of  Cliarlemagne'* 
far-reaching  empire.      And  "Scots,"   in  his  reign,   stand   for«ar(L 
rather  as  among  the  great  intellectual  leaders  of  that  empire,  thfl 
era  of  educational  as  well   as  political   greatness  for  the  countries 
within  its  sweep.     We  have  no  space  to  sppak  here  of  Irish  learn- 
ing generally,  curiously  intfresting  as  the  subject  ia ; — of  that  oddest 
of  hooks,  Marti.inus  Capella,  "  De  Nuptils  Mercurii  et  Pliilologiie," 
transplanted  from  its  African  home  to  become  the  test-book,  the 
Aldrich,  not  of  one  but  of  all  sciences,  to  remote  Irish  monastic 
schools*,  and  to  be  copied  and  re-copied,  and  commented  by  Irish 
monks  in   foreign   Irish  convents — a   work    commencing  with  two- 
books  of  stilted   narrative,  stuffed  with  classic  mythology,  and  re^| 
sembling  Sir  P.  Sydney's  "Arcadia,"  respecting  the  loves  and  mar- 
riage of  Mercury  and  Philology,  and  then  plunging  outright  iat^_ 
the  commonest  elements  of  A  B  C,  and  of  logic,  and  dialectic,  <i^| 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  geometry,  music — in  abort,  of  the  Trivioai 
and  Qiiadrivium — in  a  fashion  which,  fur  bald  metaphysics  and  bud 
Latin,  equals  Aldricb  himself'';  or  again,  of  tiiat  style  so  suited 
to  this  artificial  matter,  which  Ireland  borrowed  from  the  schools  of 
Toulouse,  and  of  which  the  echoes  may  be  heard  in  the  letters  of 
Aiiselm,  a  style  invented  by  that  mockery  of  a  great  name,  by  one     i 
Virgihus  Maro,  of  which  the  mildest  form  consisted  in  aiTccteiffl 
Grrecisiris',  and  nlraost  unconstruable  efforts  at  alliteration,  whik  " 
its  mightiest  effort  was  the  creation  of  no  less  than  twelve  arliticini 
vocabularies,  twelve  Latinities,  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated  laj- 
man.     But  our  present  subject  must  confine  ns  to  the  theologicnl 
side  of  Irish  le;irning,  and  to  the  part  taken  by  Scots,  as  inde- 
pendent thinkers  in  divinity  during  that  era,  both  as  school  teaclien, 
and  as  supplying  leaders,  though  not  always  on  the  rigiit  side,  in 
the  great  controversies  of  the  lime;  as  in  that  respecting  image- 

I  Allhough,  with  all  reepect  lo  M.Oinnam,  not  euctly  imong  the  iiiewi  uid(l>'  1 
cieri  wliicli  lie  Hincies  abound  in  Ireland,  ind  lo  which  ho  Bltributei  ibe  ttttvli'**  | 
n««  of  Alpine  aeinety  to  Iht  Iristi  herinin. 

'  The  lo|^c  is  Eurinuil}  like  Aldricli,  both  iu  it>  l*ngUDge,  and  in  Ibe  •cann^ ' 
lliird  Imnd  lUfUpliysies,  nhicli  ire  erudclj  Ihnisl  into  it. 

'  Tbe  OrnciEinii  Jinb]!  ii  pnliiiUU  iu  Dritish  wtJteM  u  well  m  in  Iiiih  or  S>lto°- 
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worship,  and  in  Mie  profounder,  yet  not  less  important,  diapule  re- 
Bpec)ii)g  PredesliDQriatiiain.  Hear  liow  the  chronicler,  bimeelf  very 
probably  an  Irishman,  and  at  least  a  monk  of  a  Scot-loving  monas- 
terj,  describes  in  Ilerodotean  style  the  advent  of  the  new  sophists 
of  a  true  wisdom,  dropping  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  upon  the  be- 
nighted Continent.  Modern  writers,  indeed,  moved  (ns  in  the  case 
nf  Tiraboschi)  by  patriotic  wrath  at  the  contemptuous  allasioii  to  the 
then  de(!eneracy  of  Italian  schools  among  others,  have  unreasonably 
drnied  the  substantial  veracity  of  the  story,  as  they  might  well  deny 
the  Bccuracy  of  the  quaint  colouring  which  the  monk's  simplicity, 
d  perhaps  nalionul  feeling,  have  given  to  it.  But  it  is  the  atate- 
eiit  of  a  writer  of  bnrelj  above  a  century  subsequent  to  the  event 
itself,  and  it  harmonizes  in  its  substance  with  all  we  know  of  the 
persons  and  localities  spoken  of.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  there- 
fore, that  both  M.  Ozaiiam  and  Dr.  Lanigan  are  right  in  accepting 
the  kernel  of  the  tale  as  true.  We  give  then  the  flourish  of  trum- 
pets (rollowi[ig  chiefly  Dr.  Lanigan)  with  which  our  Irish  sophists 
Bje  brought  upon  the  scene : — 


^pvoi 


"When  he  [ihe  illustrious  Karolus]  be;^  to  reign  alone  in  the  western 
ts  of  the  world,  and  litprfttore  was  everywhere  almost  forgotten,  and  the 

irship  of  (he  true  Godhend  wua  accordingly  feeble,  it  hnjiponed  that  two 
Scots  of  Ireland  caiuc  over  witli  some  Britiali  merchants  to  the  shores  of 
Ptanre,  men  incomparably  skilled  in  human  learning  and  id  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. As  lliey  produced  no  merchHndize  for  sale,  Ihej  nsed  to  proclaim  to 
the  crowds  flocking  to  purchase,  '  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  nisdom,  let  him 
oome  to  <is  aLLd  rcceJTe  it ;  for  we  have  it  to  sell.'  Tlieir  reason  for  anying  that 
they  bad  it  for  sale  was,  thai,  perceiving  the  people  incliued  to  deal  in  sale- 
able articles,  and  not  to  take  anything  gratuitously,  the;  might  by  this  means 
dtber  rooae  them  to  the  purchase  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  other  things  ;  or, 
ai  the  »equel  shews,  might  by  speaking  in  that  nianner  excite  their  wouder 
and  aatODishmcnt.  Thcj  repeated  this  declaration  bo  often,  thul  an  account  of 
tbem  WM  conveyed,  either  by  tbeir  admirers,  or  by  those  who  thought  them 
insaiie,  to  Ihe  King  Charles,  who,  being  s  lover  anJ  very  desirous  of  wisdom, 
luil  tbem  conducted  with  all  eipedilion  befoi'e  him,  and  asked  them  ifthej 
Iniljr  pooaeased  wisdom,  as  it  was  reported  to  bim.  They  answered  that  thej 
did,  and  were  ready  in  Ihe  name  of  the  Lord  to  commuuicnte  it  to  such  a« 
would  seek  for  it  worthily.  On  bis  loquiring  of  them  what  compensation  they 
wmld  ei|iect  for  St.  they  replied  that  they  required  nothing  more  than  con- 
venienl  situatioas,  ingenious  minds,  and,  as  being  in  u  foreign  country,  to  be 
Mpplied  with  food  and  raiment.  Charles,  having  heard  their  proposals,  and 
Wed  with  great  jo;,  at  first  kept  both  of  Ihcm  with  bimscir  Tor  a  short  lime. 
Alter  some  interval,  when  obliged  to  proceed  on  a  mililary  expedition,  he  or- 
dtfvd  one  oF  them,  whose  name  was  Clemens,  to  remaia  in  France,  iattui\.\%i|; 
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to  Lis  care  a  ^est  number  of  boys,  not  only  of  the  highest  noblesse,  but 
wise  of  the  midJIing  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  who  were  by  his  orders  pro- 
yided  with  victuals  aud  auilablc  bnbitatioas.  The  other,  by  name  Alhinns,  he 
directed  to  Italy,  and  asaigneti  to  him  the  monastery  of  St.  Angustin's,  near 
Pavia,  tliat  auch  peraouii  as  choie  to  do  so  might  there  resort  to  him  focin- 
atmclioo'." 


And  wliat  wisdom  did  these  wise  men  bring  from  their  distant 
isle,  in  the  jear  of  grace  772  ?  We  must  look  for  the  answer, 
mainly,  to  what  is  known  of  Irish  learning,  from  other  sources. 
Of  these  two  teachers  of  it,  little  more  than  the  bare  facta  of  their 
personal  hislory  are  recorded.  Clemens,  apparently,  became  teacher 
in  the  Palace  School  of  Churiemagiie,  where  competitive  examiua- 
tiona  seem  to  have  flourished,  as  stimulants  to  aristocratic  dunce- 
hood,  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  himself;  wrote  a  treatise  slill 
existing,  "De  Furtibus  Orationiaj"  and,  though  not  the  founder 
(aa  has  been  fabled)  of  the  University  of  Paris,  yet  made  one  of  the 
triumvirate  of  reformers  and  restorers  of  learning  under  bis  imperial 
patron,  the  otlifr  two  being  the  Saxon  Aleuin  (himself  Irish* 
taught),  and  the  French  Theodulph.  The  history  of  Albinua  takes 
us  back  to  Italy,  where  an  Irish  school  at  Favia,  first  under  hioi- 
self,  and  in  8'23  under  Dun^al,  another  Scot,  from  the  abbey  of 
St.  Dcnys,  revived  the  memory  of  the  still  older  Irish  school,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  of  Bobbio.  Of  this  successor  of  Albinus  a 
little  more  is  known.  Laying  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  a  letter 
to  Charlemagne  on  the  solar  eclipse  of  810,  he  statids  forward,  after 
Charle  in  ague's  death  and  his  own  removal  to  Italy,  aa  the  opponent,. 
in  a  work  still  existing,  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (once  himself  untruly 
held  to  be  a  Scot),  and  in  defence  of  the  cultus  of  images,  taking 
the  opposite  side  to  the  wiser  and  soundiT  Caroline  Books  and  thfl 
Council  of  Frankfort.  Upon  his  death,  apparently  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Bobbio  itself,  he  left  to  that  abbey  bis  valuable  library,  con- 
taining, it  is  supposed,  among  other  precious  MSS.,  the  Irish  An- 
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1  Men.  Sin  Oalleiiiii,  De  Oestin  Caroli  M.  88— 88B,  i(ho  proceeds  to  diiitiiKuubl 
the  Irish  from  the  Engliah  Albiun&,  or  .Atcuin,  by  adding;: — ^'  On  hearitig  hi>w  gra- 
cioualy  the  mcHl  religioui  Kiu);  Cliarira  used  la  Iteit  wlie  men,  Albiniu,  kD  Eog- 
lithmaa,  loulc  ahipping  and  went  over  tu  liim."  Tlie  name  of  ihe  aecond  Irithmu 
ii  ■  lillle  doubtful  iu  Ihe  US.,  anj  gome  Hriiets  in  conaequetice  tiave  identified  him 
with  Dungil  bii  auoceeBoci  not  lememberii^g  thai  uvcr  fifty  yem  elapud  btlweea 
the  GtsI  arrival  of  tlie  Rreat  pair  of  ScdIb  (772)  and  ilie  appointment  d[  Dungil  at 
Paria  (S*i3),  and  Lbut  Albiaua   wa>  ajipoinled   by   Cbarlemogne,   DuDg«l    by    Uii 
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tiptionarium  already  mentioned.  The  Irisli  connexion,  indeed,  of 
Bobbio,  bad  never  wlioUy  ceased.  Between  Columban  and  Duiigal, 
one  monk,  at  leaaf,  of  Iri^ii  birtli,  and  of  the  Irish  name  of  Cum- 
mian,  had  so  lived  there  in  tbe  odour  of  sanctity,  that  at  his  death 
(between  7iy  and  744)  the  Lombard  king,  Luitprand,  adorned  lits 
tomb  with  precious  slonea.  The  still  more  precious  oniaineiils  of 
Dungal's,  and  other  MSS.,  remained  in  the  same  venerable  shrine, 
a  storehouse  of  cliissic:d  as  well  as  theological  and  liturgical  trea- 
sures, until  the  comparatively  modern  days  of  Cardinal  Borromeo. 

The  teaching  and  life  of  Joannes  Scotus,  or  Erigena — to  pass  on 
:  little  later  to  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  to  a  time  when, 
it  would  seem,  the  Irisli  Scot  was  beginning  to  require  an  addi* 
tionat  epithet,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  tbe  Albanian  Scot 
of  the  isle  of  Britain  —  would  need  an  article  to  themaelvus  to 
do  tbem  justice.  They  claim  notice  here,  only  in  tbe  light  they 
throw,  not  merely  upon  the  literary  and  intellectual,  but  upon  the 
tlieological  position  of  his  contemporary  couiilrymeri.  The  great 
Scot,  indeed,  appears  among  his  continental  rivals  or  opponents  as 
a  member  of  a  totally  different  intellectual  world.  He  had  been 
nourished  upon  different  traditions,  and  trained  in  a  wider  and  mote 
independent  line  of  tbought.  His  heresies  indeed — for  he  fell  into 
many — were  his  owu.  His  mind  was  too  original,  to  allow  us  to 
make  it  tbe  measure  of  tbe  common  views  of  his  couiitrymeji.  He 
"  Erigenized  " — to  coin  a  word — not  in  tbe  particular  speculations 
with  which  he  astonished  the  Continental  Church,  but  in  the  tone 
of  mind  and  line  of  reading  which  led  to  tliose  speculations.  His 
love  of  dialectic,  and  bis  daring  meiaphysical  theories,  in  wbicb  he 
fonahadowed  tbe  still  distant  schoolmen,  prove  nothing  of  either 
pantheistic  or  any  other  tendencies  in  his  native  Church.  They  do 
prove  tbe  exceeding  freedom  with  which  Irish  thinkers  at  that 
period  were  wont  to  handle  tiie  great  themes  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  tlie  various  problems  of  metaphysical  theology ;  and  they 
hunnotiise  with  that  dialectic  reputation,  which  attached  to  the 
"  Sdiolaatici  Scoti"  of  the  day,  the  (juestionable  credit  of  a  special 
"  Kyllogiamuji  delusiouis,"  in  reference  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity '. 

A  like  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  broad  and  dangerous 
nlionaliatic  principle  applied  by  him  to  the  solution  of  the  purely 
Uteolofpcal  question  of  predestination,  vis.  that  "quadrivio  regula* 
*  Slfntionid  in  ■  Ifiler  of  Bciigdictiu  AaUn«oiit. 
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ruii  tol.ius  phitoaophiiE  qnsluor,  omKem  qute'tioneii  soWi."    Agniii,^ 
Ilia  strange  theory  on  Predestination  itseU  h  dimply  the  crentioi 
of  a  powerful  but  not  clear  tliiiiker,  wholly  free  from  Auguitini-in' 
traiiition,  and  learned  rather  in  the  Greek  patristic  school;  recoil-_ 
ing  from  the  outright  anticipationa  of  extreme  Calrinism  put  forti 
by    Golteschalk,   and   applying    to   the    question    theoretical    vies 
drawn  from  Origen  or  from  Dlonysius  the  Areopagite,  or  from  Ne 
Plalonism.     Dionyaius,  indeed,  he  had  himself  translated  (and, 
it  be  ^aid  in  parsing,  had  not  sent  a  copy  of  his  translation  to  the' 
Pope,  who  complained  bitlerly  of  the  omission,  and  claimed  a  right^J 
of  censorship  over  theological  publications) ;  and  his  doing  m  i^H 
annlher  among  the  many  proofs  that  cross  the  literary  historian  of 
the  age,  of  Irish  Greek  learning,  and  of  Irish  familiarity  with  Greek 
fathers.     His  translation  of  the  Greek  Schoh'a  of  Maximus  upon 
St,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  points  in  a  like  direction.     His  sym- 
pntliy,  agnin,  with   Rntraran  in  the  Euchariftic  controvei-sy  which  ^ 
originated  with  that  monk  and  Faschasius  Radbert,  is  noticeable  mH 
another  instance  of  a  mind  free  from  the  tradiiional  orthodoxy  on 
t!ie  subject,  that  had  been  growing  up  graduaily  in  the  Continental 
Chnrches,  and  was  to  develope,  in  due  time,  into  Tran substantiation. 
Yet  neither  on  this  subject,  nor  in  respect  to  Pelagianizing,  canf 
views  so  stamped  with  the  individual  theories  of  the  man,  as  vtn 
those  of  John,  upon  Predeslination  certainly,  and  probably  also  on      i 
the  other  question,  afford  grounds  for  attributing,  tb em  to  his  nativ^H 
Church.     TliD  Roman  clergy,  indeed,  in  ((40,  in  &  letter  rather  dis-^^ 
tiiigtiished  by  blunders,  had  imputed  Pelagian  heresy  to  the  Irish. 
And  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Kilian  shews  also  n  belief  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  truth  of  that  imputation  at  the  time  the  life  was  writ- 
ten.    But  neither  evidence  is   worth   much  in  opposition  to  the 
language  quot«d  by  Uasher  from  a  sermon  of  St.  Gall's,   preached 
almost  at  the  time  the  accusation   was  made,  and  to  the  distinct 
claim  of  orthodoxy  in  all  points,  put  forward  by  Columbanus  a  little 
ejirlier,  in  writing  to  Pope  Boniface.     Nor  did  the  imputation  sur- 
vive in  the  days  of  John,  in  any  more  serious  form  than  the  adop- 
tion by  the  French  Council  of  Valence,  in  855,  of  St.  Jerome's  bard 
words  against  the  Scot  C(Blestius,     Moreover,  John's  view  agrees 
with  that  of  Pelngius  only  in  its  negative  aspect,  and  not  in  its 
affirmative  positions.     And  with  respect  to  Eucharistic  doctrine,  we 
cannot  see  in  Dr,  Lanigan's  laboured  collection  of  proofs  any  evi- 
dence whatever  of  Irish  speculation  upon  the  Eucharist,  or  of  any 
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iher  doctrine  there  than  that  of  a  pious  but  undefined  belief  in  tlie 
ResJ  Presence,  with  not  a  sylluble  to  imply  either  the  special  doc- 
trine of  Paschasius  or  its  contrudictorj,  or  sLill  less  ihiit  of  Trau- 
substantiatiou,  nor  yet  any  resembling  \vbnt  probably  may  hare  been 
John's  own  theory,  which  more  hkely  was  akin  to  Ubiqnitariaiiism 
than  to  anything  else,  only  taking  that  side  of  the  Ubi<juitarian 
dogma  which  vould  lean  against  a  special  sacraineutal  Presence. 
We  regard,  tlien,  the  profound  and  original  .^peculations  of  the  Scot 
ta  the  iutioduciion  into  the  intellectual  world  of  a  new  and  power- 
ful element,  in  the  Neo-Platonic  views  which  thus  became  known 
in  the  West;  as  they  were  also  incidentally  the  introduction  of 
a  tiew  patron  saint  tu  France,  in  the  confusion  produced  between 
the  St.  Deiijs  of  Paris  and  the  St.  Denys  (so  called)  of  the  Areo- 
pagus;  and  as  owing  this  character  to  tlie  special  studies  and 
freedom  of  Irish  schools :  niiile  tbe  current  anecdotes  respecting 
John  and  bis  imperial  patron  sbew,  likewise,  tliat  the  metapliysical 
Itisii  thinker  had  his  full  share  of  Irish  love  of  fun  and  quickness 
of  reprice. 

A  few  words  must  catalogue  the  Irish  names  that  continued  still 
to  attaiu  tu  fame,  whether  for  learniiig,  or  for  ascelicism,  or  for 
metaphysical  theories,  pushed  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  heresy, 
iDO&tly  in  France  or  Lorraine.  Helias,  indeed,  Bishop  of  An- 
goulSme  (died  875  or  876),  pupil  of  Tlieodutph,  and  tutor  of  Eric 
of  Auxerre',  lived  a  btlle  south- west  of  llie  common  Irish  localities. 
Probus,  the  Irisbman,  who  died  in  859  in  St.  Alban's  monastery  in 
Meulz;  Macarius,  of  the  family  perchance  of  tbe  Meagliers,  who 
out  of  Averroes  devised  a  theory  wbich  opponents  said  made  all  n:ieu 
have  but  one  soul,  and  whose  name  Ratramu  impertinently  trans- 
literated into  Bac^arius,  about  867  ;  another  of  the  numerous  Co- 
lambani,  of  no  greater  range  of  literary  reputation  than  might  be 
attained  by  versifying  tbe  genealogy  of  the  Frank  emperors  ^  Mark 
tbe  Briton,  educated  in  Ireland  and  a  Bisbop  there,  of  whom  Eric 
of  Auxerre  tells  us,  and  wbuse  name  is  mixed  up  with  the  author- 
ahip  of  the  so-called  Nennius,  and  who  about  870  became  an  an- 
chorite at  St.  Medard's  near  Soissons;  Maimbodus  and  Anatolius, 
made  saints  of  tn  the  diocese  of  Besau9on  about  900  ;  and,  half  a 

I  la  Ihe  pTcries  to  Eric's  Fita  S.  GirBini,  oceun  tbe  pnuago  u  cominoaly 
noleii  on  the  lubjcct  uf  Iiiah  Icuued  luep  itbraid:  "Quid  Hiberniaiii  nitroortiii. 
DttlATipto  ptlttgi  di»crimiD<^,  pene  LoUm.  cum  gn'gc  pliiioaDphoruinj  nd  lUufi  noi. 

Ira  DiiKCaiilifin  f     UaDrum  quixjuli  prritiiir  eit,  ollra  iibi  indicil  •Xillum,  U(  Skl«- 

mvai  HpidiliHUUO  fnuiuJciur  id  vuluni." 
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century  later,  one  Duncan,  who  commented  on  Mnrtianus  Capella  at 
Rlieiins ;  and  anollier  Coluinbaims,  at  Qlient,  about  the  same  date 
(957) ;  to  whom  may  be  iidded  one  Dermot  at  Liege,  in  1115,  who 
wrote  a  tract  called  Efhortatoria  ; — form  Ibe  characteristic  though 
not  numerous  list  of  tliose  who  kept  up  tlie  fume  of  Scotticism  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  older  haunts. 

But  the  tenth  and  following  centuries  saw  a  much  more  per- 
manent and  general  Scotch  colouizatiou,  a  little  more  eastward,  in 
Lorraine,  and  thence,  in  course  of  time,  still  further  east,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  Germany.     An   Irish   Bishop,    Israel,    of   Verden, 
a  learned  scion  of  Irish  schools,  himself  the  teacher  of  Bruno  who 
became  Ardibisliop  of  Cologiie,  was  at  a  synod  of  Verdeu  in  947^ 
And  Gerard,  Bisliop  of  Toul,  in  986,  gave  a  refuge  in  his  dioee 
to  certain  Greeks,' who,  in  conjunction  with  Scotchmen,  observe 
Eastern  Greek  rites;  reminding  us  of  the  atill  stranger  apparition, 
mentioned  by  Ussiier,  of  a  Greek  Church  at  Trim  in  the  heart  of 
Ireland  itself,  and  of  the  Greek  learning  so  continunUy  apparent  in 
Irish  scholars.     But  these  were  isolated  cases.     An  organization  of 
Scotch  monnsteries  now  became  common,  which  form  an  anciciil 
precedent  for  close   foundations,  and  were  tied   up  by  charter  to 
Scotch,  i.e.  Irisli  monks.     One  Cadroe,  a  British  Scot,  after  found- fl 
ing  with  Macallin,  an  Irishman,  an  abbey  at  VValciodorus  or  Yassof,  ^ 
on  the  Meuse  between  Dinnnt  and  Civet,  about  949,  where  we  £d<1 
another  (Irisb)  Scotch  abbot,  Fornnnan,  in  970 — 82,  betook  liim- 
aelf  to  Metz,  where  he  became  abbot  of  an  abbey  of  St.  Cletnenl  or 
St.  Felix,  until  his  death  in  975  or  976.     His  successor)  Fiiigen, 
who  was  an  Irish  Scot,  became  Abbot  of  St.  Symphorian'a  at  Meti. 
in  992,  of  wiiich  the  deed  of  foundation  by  Otlio  III,  in  that  year 
confines  the  monastery  to  "  Hibernienses  monachi"  (tiie  cliaiigeot 
the  name  in  lieu  of  Scots  is  remarkable)  if  they  can  be  had.    Ani 
the  Bame  Fingen  founded  also  another  monastery  at  Verdeii,  (or 
Irish  monks,  under  the  patronage  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Vitonus,  nii« 
called  SL  Yaimes,  a  revival  of  the  Scotch  monastery  founded  neu 
that  place  two  centuries  before,  which  had  already  perislied.    At 
the  same  period  a  little  further  cast,  the  Scotch  abbey  of  St,  Martin''. 
at  Cologne,  was  revived  by  one  Fbergeriua  or  Warinus.  bishop  of 
that  see,  wbo  "  iterum  immolavit  Scotis,"  as  the  chronicler  has  it, 
974 ;  and  was  governed,  oflen  in  conjunction  with  that  of  St,  Pan- 
taleon  in  the  same  city,  by  a  succession  of  Scotch  abbots,  whose 
names  and  dates  are  expressly  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  Marianuii 
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the  Scot,  himself  a  monk  of  St.  Mnrtiri'a  before  he  migrated  to 
Fuldu.  In  1036  a  monaalerlum  Scotorum  was  founded  yet  further 
ist,  at  Erfurdt,  by  Bisiiop  Wiilt«r  de  Ghysberg;  and  another, 
.Martin's,  at  Moiilz,  in  1037.  And  even  in  abbeys  that  were 
t  Scotch  by  foundation,  there  were  at  tiiis  time  many  Scots,  the 
nneuphonious  names  of  two  of  whom,  Anmchad  and  Tigernach, 
have  been  preserved  at  Fulda;  while  another,  Paternus,  whose 
name  tempts  ua  to  consider  him  a  Briton,  but  wiio  ta  specially 
rmed  "Scotus"  by  MariHiius,  was  at  Puderborn  in  1058.  And 
the  Scot,  John,  Disliop  of  Mecklenburgh,  kept  up  the  older  Irish 
putation  by  securing  the  crown  of  martyrdom  among  the  Scla- 
inians  in  1065.  There  were  envious  people,  no  doubt,  who 
iked  with  an  evil  eye  at  these  Scotch  foundations.  Piligrinus, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  threatened  expulsion  to  the  Scotch  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  early  pi<rt  of  the  century,  and  was  met  by 
a  wrathful  pun  between  pilignjutii  and  peregrimn,  involving  a  pro- 
phecy (icliich,  of  course,  came  true]  that  the  thre.ilener  should  not 
retam  alive  to  Cologne  from  the  court  whither  he  was  goini;  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  threat.  And  the  capitulars  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
are  quoled  by  Lappenberg,  as  pronouncing  Scots  to  be  pseudo- 
bishops  and  vagabonds.  Yet  Scolch  foundations  spread  and  flou- 
rished in  Germany. 

And  one  cluster  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  of  a  more  en'luring 
tnd  widespread  kind  than  those  whicli  preceded  it.  In  1067  or 
1068,  one  Marianus  (not  the  chronicler),  witii  John,  Ckudius,  Cle- 
ment, all  Irish,  following  one  Murichcrdac,  a  hermit  alre.idy  in 
the  neighbourhood,  established  the  Scotch  monastery  of  St.  Peter's, 
U  B^itisbon,  to  be  governed  in  successioti  by  six  abbots  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  then  subordinate  under  one  Domnus,  a  south 
Irish  abbot,  to  the  greater  foundation  of  St.  James  in  the  same  cily, 
bnilt  by  the  aid  of  Co n or* o- Bryan,  King  of  Munster,  1119 — 24. 
An  Irish  monMstery  at  Worzburg  appears  to  have  existed  a  little 
earlier  than  the  last-named  date,  as  Gilda-na-Naomh,  formerly  Bi- 
shop of  Qlendalough,  is  mentioned  as  its  abbot,  dying  in  1085. 
Bm  an  Irish  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  Eilinn,  was  certainly 
founded  there  by  one  Macarius  in  1130;  another  to  St.  Egidius, 
It  NuremtxTg,  by  Declan  in  1152;  another  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Georgr,  at  Vienna,  about  1155 ;  another  about  the  same  period 
at  Eiclisladt,  built  there  by  Bishop  Walbrun  for  i\\c  gent  Scotorum, 
and  distinguished  by  a  round  church,  after  the  utoAc\  til  \\ift'?L'A,'^ 
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Sepulchre;  all  of  which  were  iu  some  degree  dependent  upor 
great  central  monastery  of  Si.  James   of  Batisbon.     Another  aba 

existed  at  Prague.  Nor  did  these  motiasteries  fail,  at  first,  of  their 
ancient  fame.  Under  jet  a  third  Marianus,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Nicholas  Srakspeare,  the  one  English  pope,  received  his 
trniiting,  to  become  Adrian  IV.  in  1154.  Symptoms  of  their  need 
of  "  protection"  begin  to  occur  as  early  as  1212,  when  Frederic  II., 
by  charter,  coiiSned  the  Moncuteria  Scotorum  to  Scaii  only.  Sad 
complaints  follow,  of  Scots,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  taking 
advantage  of  the  equivoque  to  oust  the  original  and  proper  Scotd. 
And  at  length,  centuries  afterwards,  Scots  are  ousted  altogether,  in  any 
sense  of  the  name,  from  Vienna  and  Nuremberg,  so  late  as  1413. 
And  at  Wurzburg,  after  on  almost  entire  decay  of  the  abbey,  through 
probably  the  closeness  of  the  foundation  coupled  with  the  failure  of 
a  supply  of  even  British  Scots,  the  last  abbot  of  Scotch  origin  died 
in  1497,  and  the  ancient  Scottish  fuuudations  came  to  an  end  "  :  one 
link  more  broken  of  the  connenion  between  old  and  new,  between 
the  earliest  and  latest  ages  of  the  ante-Eeformation  Church,  snapped 
just  in  time,  before  the  earthquake  of  the  Beformation  itself  should 
create  a  wholly  new  world,  and  give  Scots  and  IrUli,  in  common  with 
all  western  Europe,  a  totally  new  character.  ■ 

II.  Are  we  to  suppuse,  then,  that  there  is  trutli  in  the  vision 
which  has  arisen  before  the  eyes  of  sundry  ardent  Prolestantd,  dab- 
bling in  history,  of  a  full-grown  Protestantism  in  the  ancient  Celtit 
Churches  of  these  islands  ?     Are  we  to  trust  even  Ussher's  hastj 
sketciij  based  in  part  upon  quotations  from  Claudius,  who  turns  out . 
to  be  no  Irishman  at  all,  and  which  does  not  deSnitel;  specify  vhe-J 
ther  the  learned  Archbishop  (who  had  simply  poured  out  his  common- 
place-book into  a  not  thoroughly  digested  essay)  intended  to  aihna^^ 
the  participation  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  freedom,  common  to  tlul^P 
whole  Church  of  the  time,  from  subsequently  defined  Roman  dogma,  ^ 
— which  is  indisputably  true — or  a  special  anticipulion  by  her  of 
equally  subsequent  Protestant  dogma — which  is  equally  indisputably 
false?     The  truth,  as  usual,  seems  to  lie  in  a  mean.     Removed  out 
of  reach  of  the  Papacy,  teacliing  her  clergy  in  hcF  own  schools  with 
a  traditionary  learning  that  had  not  come  through  Rome,  standing 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  after  Theodon', 
as  feeliiig  for  Rome  no  filial  afi'ection — for  Ireland  looked  to  Gaul 
and  St.  Martin  more  than  to  anr  Boman  bishop,  and  the  legend  uf 
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Si.  Patrick's  connexion  with  Eome  had  little  practical  weigiit — the 
whole  tone  of  the  theolag^  of  Ireland  is  self- originated,  and  inde- 
pendent both  of  Rome  ajid  of  the  course  of  thought  elsewhere. 
And  the  real  and  solid  testimony  borne  hy  the  historical  attitude 
of  the  Irish  Church,  in  respect  to  modern  Romish  controversy,  is 
simply,  that  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  Papal  power,  she 
remained  in  her  isolation  a  standing  proof  of  the  novelty  of  theories 
unlinown  to  the  Church  in  earlier  times,  a  living  instance  of  what 
had  foroieriy  been  held  for  trutli,  an  island  not  absorbed  by  the 
rising  waters  of  the  Papacy,  until,  indeed,  the  twelfth  century. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  formal 
diTisiaii  between  the  Irish  and  the  Continental  Churches  for  more 
than  the  very  few  years  required  to  bring  fairly  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  the  real  merits  of  the  points  in  dispute.  In  Wales  the 
schism  was,  indeed,  a  real  one.  It  was  embittered  by  national 
haired,  and  by  llie  angry  attitude  of  Augustin  and  Theodore,  and 
eir  successors.  And  there,  no  doubt,  we  read  of  such  epithets  as 
Rouii.'h  wolves, "  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  unlucky  Saxon  priests. 
In  Irelnnd  itself  matters  went  in  a  different  spirii ;  and  much  more 
on  the  Continent.  The  question  there  went  upon  its  ohii  merits, 
ind  was  no  bone  of  contention  between  opposed  Churches,  still  less 
one  of  receiving  or  rejecting  a  Papal  injunction  as  such.  The 
main  point  in  dispute,  that  of  Easier,  was  indeed  of  much  wider 
extent  than  Ireland  or  Wales.  In  Spain  and  in  Gaul,  quite  as 
mucb  as  among  the  Celtic  races,  all  manner  of  different  modes  of 
reckoning  Easter  prevailed  in  the  sixth  century,  which  councils  were 
for  ever  striving  to  reduce.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  of  one  year 
in  which  Spain  and  Gaul  kept  their  Easters  almost  a  month  apart, 
llut  writer  congratulating  liimself  that  certain  miraculous  fountains 
in  the  former  country,  which  filled  spontaneously  at  Blister,  were 
unpatriotic  and  orthodoi  enough  to  fill  duly  on  the  Gallic  day,  and 
not  the  Spanish.  Keither  country,  moreover,  in  that  year  kept  the 
tfue  Easter  according  to  the  Ronnn  reckoning.  Yet  no  question 
Afoae  of  schism,  nor  does  any  one  assume  an  anti-papal  feeling  in 
either  Gallic  or  Spanish  Church.  And  both  the  Irish  at  home,  and 
more  s])eedily  still  the  Irish  abroad,  soon  gave  up  their  custom,  and 
conformed  to  that  which  had  at  length  prevailed  in  the  Western 
Church.  Columbanua  individually  refused  to  give  in,  either  to 
Gallic  Council  or  Roman  Pope.  But  within  some  thirty-four 
jean  of  the  foundation  of  Luxenil,  the  absence  of  »U  m&wVSfiw  ^V 
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Easter  at  the  Council  of  Macon  is  reasonably  inferred  to  prove 
the  successors  of  Coluinb.inus  had    iloiie  so.     Even  tbe    Rule  of 
Columbanus  Hid  not  stand  its  ground  against  that  of  Benedict  inach 
above  the  century.     Tlie  Council  of  Autun,  in  670,  is  alleged  willi 
apparent  reason,  as  evidence  by  its  silence,  of  the  decadence  of  ihaC 
Kule  even  in  that  early  year.     Only  in  Brittany  did  Scotch  (dH 
necessarily  Cylumban)  rules  last  (as  at  Landevenech)  into  the  nintl^ 
century.     And  the  other  points  in  dispute  were  matters  of  ritual, 
and  tonsure,  and  the  lilce,  some  of  which  lasted,  doubtless,  long^H 
but  were  too  insiiinilicant  to  disturb  Cliurch  communion. 

But  if  there  was  thus  no  spirit  of  either  doctrinal  or  other  oppo- 
(lition  to  Rome  in  the  Irish  Church,  there  is  nevertheless  ample 
proof — 1.  That,  as  in  every  part  of  the  Church  at  that  litne,  so  11 
Ireland,  any  funn  of  the  Ultramontane  theory  of  the  Papacy  ' 
wholly  unknown;  and  2.  That  even  those  growing  notions  of  sab 
mission   to  the  Apostolic  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which   were  thefll 
coming  into  fashion,  and  which  the  Anglo-Suxoiis  did  so  much  U' 
propagate,  did  not  command  much  weigiit  in  Ireland.     The  con- 
cpplion  of  a  Church,  every  pulse  of  the    remotest  part  of   whicb 
beats  in  unison  with  the  great  central  heart  at  Rome,  every  set  of 
which  derives  its  sanction  solely  from  Rome,  and  every  bisliop  of 
which  draws  his  authority  directly  from  Rome,  existed  nowhere  in 
those  centuries.     It  is  preposterous  to  assert  its  existence  in  a  part 
of  the  Church,  which  was  so  far  distinctly  more  independent  tluu 
its  neighbours,  that  it  never  troubled  the  see  of  Rome  about  a ii J 
cue  of  its  native  bishops,  or  sought  that  symbol  of  subjection,  trhich^ 
the  pall  came  to  be,  until  the  Synod  of  Viulm  pat  rick,  a.d.  1l4a.H 
And    if  we  take   views    which   fall   far   short   of    such   ns  Boman 
Catholic    nineteenth    century    Ireland  would    maintain,  but  which 
really  were  gaining  a  hold  on  the  Western  Church  in  the  sixth  aiiJ 
following  centuries — such  as  tbe  confusion  between  St.  Peter's  per- 
sonal autliority  and  the  current  practices  and  present  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  or  the  submisston  due  to  Rome  as  the  leading  s«; 
of  the  West — here,  too,  we  find  such  sentiments  weighing  littl"! 
with  Irishmen. 

The  fact  which  told  ujion  the  Irish  miud  in  inducing  the 
render  of  their  peculiar  Easter  after  the  Council  of  Leighlm  io 
was  not  the  [iractice  of  the  see  of  Rome,  although  that  too  hodiW 
weight,  as  it  ought  to  have  had.     It  was  the  visible  proof  of  ilit 
consent  of  the  whole  Church,  except  themselves  and  the  Britons, 
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brought  home  to  the  eyes  of  the  Irisli  delegates  (who  were  sent  to 
Borne  to  see  what  the  fact  was)  by  their  finding  there  in  one  inn 
with   themselves,  a    Hebrew   and   a   Greek,   a   Scytliiaii   and   an 
Egrptian,  all  united  in  their  day  of  observance   with  the  see   of 
Borne,  while  the  unfortunate  Irishmen  were  a  whole  month  out, 
and  not  one  companion  to  keep  them  in  countenance.     Tlie  Pope, 
himself,  Honoriua,  had  urged  them  with  no  other  argument  a  few 
years  earlier.      Bishop  Colman  again,  at  Whitby,  refused,  in  664, 
to  accept  as  conclusive  the  claim  rested  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  dis- 
putants upon  the  superiority  of  St.  Peter.     Columbanus,  however, 
is  the  case  most  in  point.     His  very  admissions  enhance  the  force 
of  the  refusal  to  submit,  which  is  made  in  the  face  of  them.     He 
spealcB  of  Pope  Gregory  as  "Petri  cathedram  Apostoli  et  Clavi- 
ealarii  legitime  insidentem,"  against  whose  opinions  it  is  "  ridiculous" 
to  set  those  of  one  so  insignificant  as  himself.     But  he  proceeds  to 
tell  this  representative  of  St.  Peter,  that  lie  had  better  make  out  the 
Papal  doctrine  to  .ngree  with  tliat  of  St.  Jerome  if  he  can ;  for, 
"Simpliciter   ego   tibi    confiteor,   quod   contru   sancti   Hieronymi 
auctoritatem  veniens,  apud  occideiites  ecclesius  lieereticus  seu   re- 
spnendus  erit;  illi  enim  per  omnia  indubitatam  in  Scripturis  Di- 
vinifl  accommodant   fidem."      He  admits   again,  in    liis  letter  to 
Boniface  IV.,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome — 
— "caput  ecclesiarum;" — but  it  is  a  reverence  expressly  subor- 
dinate to  that  rightly  due  to  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem, — "  Snlva 
loci  DominicK  resurreclionia  siiigulari  prajrogativa," — nnd  a  reve- 
Trace  therefore  of  the  same  kind  with  that;  not  a  duty  of  canonical 
obedience  or  submission  at  all,  but  a  sentiment  uf  honour  towards 
a  place  rendered  sacred  by  religious  associations.     And  what  sort 
of  notion  of  Papal  infaUibility  could  that  writer  have  liad,  wlio  tells 
the  Pope  that  "  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  and  that 
"a  living  saint  may  profitably  mend  the  work  of  another  although 
a  greater  than  he;"  the  dead  lion  and  the  greater  saint  being  Po|>e 
LeoP   or,  again,  who   declares   his   own   dissalisfaction   with   the 
•nmmary   dictum   of  the   Gallic   bishops — "Cum   Judeeis   Pascha 
bcere  non  debemus," — and  subjoins,  "Dixit  hoc  oiiui  et  Victor 
episcopos,  sed  nemo  orientuliutn  suum  recepit  commentum?"   or 
who,  lastly,  exhorts  Pope  Boniface  to  watch  more  vigilantly  over 
the   orthodoxy  of  his  Boman  Church;    for,  "Vigilius  forte  non 
bene  vigilavit?"     And— what  is  sliil  more  lo  the  point — observe 
bow  no  one,  nut  even  the  Pope,  objects  to  this  language  aa  covv- 
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trnry  to  the  faith,  or  regards  Columbarius  as  outraging  in  any  vBf 
tlie  feelinga  of  Ctiurehmen.  Tliere  was  a  growing  sentiment,  no 
doubt,  ill  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome;  but  it  had  nol 
yet  issued  into  llie  formal  shape  of  laws  and  cations,  albeit  forged 
ones,  neither  was  it  as  yet  strong  enough  even  to  feel  moral  indig- 
nation against  those  wl)o  not  only  did  not  participate  in  it,  bat 
went  counter  to  its  stream  altogether. 

Contrast,  too,  the  Irish  with  the  Anglo-Saxon   Chnrch.     The 
stream  of   Saxon    pilgrims  set  steadily  to   Rome,       Their    foreign 
Saxon    school  was  at   Rome,     From  Rome  they  borrowed    rilual, 
and  psalmody,  and  fashions  of  Church  ornament.     And  to  Rome 
Saxon  Archbishops  looked   for  their   pa!l.     And    if  they    held  lo 
certain    notions    of   Enijliah    iiidejiendenee  (as    they    did),    it   »8s 
mainly  because,   after  Wilfred's  business,  little  occurred  to  bring 
about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  themselves,  and  lo  test  thifl 
strength  of  those  notions.     But  t!ie  stream  of  Irish  travellers  sef" 
in  other  directions  than  tliat  of  Rome.     Otily  one  or  two  of  tlieir 
early  saints,   Kiliari  or  Fitidan,   are  taken  thither,  and  tliat  oaini 
by  legendary  lives,  written  abroad,  the  testimony  of  which,  on  sueh^ 
a  subject,  is  discredited  by  their  locality  and  date.     Rome  occupies 
the  least  ])ossib!e  share  in  llieir  thoughts  or  writings.    Their  litorgj, 
and  their  livmns,  arid  iheir  psalmody,  were  their  own.     Every  iism* 
of  great  note  in  the  list  of  Irish  saints  or  doctors  abroad,  save  tbe 
one  instance  of  Dungal,  is  found  either  in  collision  with  Rome,  or 
taking  a  line  wholly  independent  of  her.    There  are  no  inlerfereiicM 
of  Popes  in  Irish  Cliurch  aifairs,  no  letters  of  Popes"  to  the  Irisli 
Church,  before  1085,  save  the  two  already  mentioned  of  Hoiioriai 
and  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  640 ;  and  these  are  simple  exhorlotioris, 
such  as  any  bishop  might  send  to  another.     In  a  word,  the  Iri»h 
Church  up  to  the  twelfth  century  paid  probably  that  kind  and  ^^ 
gree  of  respect  to  Rome,  which  was  paid  to  her  during  the  fourtk 
century   or    the    fifth;     but   she   had   learned  no  new  lesson  on 
the  subject  since  the  days  of  her  own  first  planting,  and  bean 
testimony  therefore,  in  the  station  a  rineaa  of  her  sentiments,  to  llie 
degree  in  which  other  Churches,  more  within  Roman  influence,  W 
gradually  overpnssed  both  her,  and  their  own  former  position. 

Of  special  doctrines  and  articles  of  faith,  it.  would  take  too  long 

■  The  l«o  leliCTi  of  Gregory  I,  commonly  entttted  "  A<i  Hibfnioi,"  belong  elMflj 
lo  Ihc  Ibcri.  near  Armenia.  The  teller  ID  nhich  one  of  tliese  i>  n  reply,  WIl  ''"' 
hy  ibe  lieirer  ol  it  on  1ii>  way  to  Rome,  at  Jeruialem. 
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to  rpeak  in  detail.  No  doubt  many  w!io  cliitcii  at  Columbaiius  and 
his  Cltiirch  as  0|)poiients  of  tint  Popedom,  would  be  sliocked  out  of 
ill  proprietj'  b/  many  practices  and  notions  prevalent  amoHK  tbeir 
proteges.  Invocation  of  saints  dates  certainly  from  (Engus  Kelida, 
at  tbe  end  of  the  eightb  century.  And  there  is  an  instance  of  it 
in  one  of  the  hymns  in  the  Bobbio  Anliphonarium  already  men- 
tinned.  It  would  be  hard,  we  believe,  to  lind  an  earlier  instance. 
And  conceptions  of  a  purgatory  of  some  kind  or  other  speedily 
grew  up  among  an  imaginative  and  speculative  people,  even  so 
early  as  Bcde's  time,  though  as  floating  and  informal  "pious 
bebefs,"  and  little  more,  and  certainly  not  exliibitiiig  the  speciul 
characters  of  the  full-formed  Roman  dogma.  On  the  whole,  it 
docs  not  ap])ear  that  the  Irish  were  specially  either  before  or 
Miind  tbe  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church  in  tbe  growth 
among  them  of  like  opinions  to  those  which  like  circumstances 
were  generating  elsewhere.  Roman  dogmas  have  not  commonly 
grown  into  being  at  Rome  itself.  That  see  lias  simply  Sft  her  seA 
ii|ion  dogmas  that  had  already  grown  generally  in  the  Churcli, 
and  has  thus  kept  at  the  bead  of  opinion  by  following  it,  and  by 
stamping  it  when  full  Hedged  as  her  own.  And  Ireland  bad  suf- 
ficient  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  Western  Church  after  the 
beginning  of  tbe  sixth  century  to  share  tbe  influences  of  the  com- 
mon bent  of  men's  minds  from  age  to  age.  The  difl'erence  between 
her  and  other  parts  of  the  Church,  lay  chiefly  in  her  possession  of 
a  wider  and  more  self-j^rown  learning,  and  in  the  consequent  bold* 
aeas  and  independence  of  Iter  speculations. 

If  Iben  it  be  true  that  tbe  chief  positive  and  visible  dilTerence  of 
that  Church  lay  in  her  retiining  a  married  clergy,  it  is  true  also 
that  negatively  ahe  was  impregnated  with  a  spirit  not  against  but 
inde[)cndeiit  of  Rume,  of  far  wider  and  deeper  range  than  is  sym- 
bolized by  that  one  external  mark — a  mark,  by  tbe  way,  that  lasted 
longer  in  ber  than  elsewhere,  but  which  had  only  been  gradually, 
'.  and  not  entirely,  efl'aced,  even  in  tbe  twel/tli  cetitury,  in  other  parts 
'     of  the  Church  besides  Ireland".     It  would  be  far'nearur  tbe  truth, 

IK*  It  ti  >b«ord  U  Mjr,  wilh  M.  Oisnam,  thai  Rome  "  pcrmiiud"  lbi>  licmce  la 
p»  IrUh  C'lurth.  ■>  (In  "  penuilt  il  now"  in  certam  orieiilal  bodic*  in  cainniuiiiun 
■ilh  hrr.  Crlibwj  of  e'crgy  wu  ■!  th«t  time,  cTerjwIitrr,  ■  nitre  loniimpnt, 
jt«Jo«llj'  eiuUiihing  il«lf  in  mtn'i  mindi  ■>  being  ihc  relinioui  und  tinhl  lliiiiu, 
but  rtrj  pkrliinr  tahrctiL  And  Rnme  h*d  oal  yet  ^alhcrcd  her  ilrrnKlli  to  >ciia 
iparmillj  iigbl  liuic  fui  tulutiiiig    il  u  ■  uuuiiuwy  iitul  tutiitnutAA  \»o. 
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to  compare  Die  relations  between  the  Irish  and  the  Raman  CharcHea, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  to  those  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches  during  the  earliest  part 
of  the  same  period.     Both  followed  their  own  lines  of  thought  and 
development  of  thcologj  iu  lines  unconnected  and  occasionally  di- 
vcnj;ent.     In  both,  the  same  corruptions,  varied  bj  circumstances, 
grew  up  from  the  same  causes.      Both  were  on  terms  with  one 
another,  as  parts  of  the  same  Church.     An  intercourse  more  or  less 
prevailed  between  them.     But  there  was  no  question  of  government 
and  submission  from  the  one  with  respect  to  the  other.     There  15, 
indeed,  one  difference  between  the  cases,  viz.  that  Rome  was  con- 
fessedly the  leading  see  of  tlie  West,  and  Ireland  was  part  of  tbe 
West.     On  that  ground  there  was  a  certain  deference  due  to  her 
If  the  Churcli  collectively  were  called  to  act,  she  on  that  ground 
rightly  claimcti  to  lead  <>.     But  of  practical  or  habitual  interference 
in  Irish  Church  affairs  there  is  no  trace  at  all.     Of  claim  to  supe- 
riority, and  canonical  obedience,  tliere  is  no  trace  at  all.     And  of 
influence  in  Irisli  Church  measures,  there  is  the  one  instance  and  no 
mote  of  the  Easter  question,  where  the  point  was  to  persuade  mk 
part  of  the  Churcli  into  giving  u|)  a  singularity  which  threatened  to 
interfere  with  communion,  not  to  enforce  on  a  subordinate  the  com- 
mand of  tt  superior. 


THE  EARLY  ENGLISH   CHURCH  1. 

This  volume,  its  able  author  tells  us,  "comprises  the  history o^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Cliurch."  It  would  have  been  a  more  acceptiUe 
gift  to  English  Churchmen  bad  it  really  done  so.     To  have  to  piece 

■DjwheTE.  That  waa  waitini;  for  HJIdebrand  ta  do.  A  formil  pgnnUudD  of  * 
married  clergy  in  Ireland  in  Iheie  centuries,  is  not  opIj  a  men  inTcntiwi  •• 
■  matter  of  fact,  but  an  impossible  anachronism. 

'  Two  "Scotch"  biihopB,  described  as  "Fergustu*  Epiicopni  Scotia  PiMH 
and  "Seduliut  epiacopui  Brilannice  Ac  genere  Scotorunn,"  aubicnbed  the  Coniuil 
of  Rome  in  721,  under  Gregoi;  tl.  about  illicit  marriagei.  The  Welih  Chunli 
acema  to  have  had  more  and  earlier  com  muni  cation  with  Same  than  the  Ini'' 
Hovel's  lava  were  taken  hy  hitn  to  Rome  to  be  confirmed  in  92S.  Conneli°i> 
with  Ihe  AnglO'Saxon  Cliurch  no  doubt  cauaed  thii. 

1  "  Lixes  of  the  ArcliU^hopa  of  CanUrburj."  By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  «' 
Chielieaier.  Vol.1,  Anglo -Saion  Period,  (Londooi  Bentley.)  CkritlimBtf' 
bramcer,  vul.  »'""   ""  '-'. 
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our  knowledge  of  the  origmet  of  our  own  Church  Troin  Southey 
■nd  Liett  and  Soames  and  Lingard, — from  the  sparkling  points 
Hiade  by  an  essayist,  or  the  flat  page^  of  the  dullest  of  clironielera 
who  has  not-  esen  the  merit  of  knuwiiig  facta,  or  the  polemics  of 

controversialist,  or  the  disquisitions,  however  large- mi cided,  of 

Boman  Catholic, — is  a  state  of  things  not  creditable  lo  our 
Church  literature.  And  few  ta^ks  could  liarc  better  occupied  the 
Dean  of  Chichester,  than  to  use  the  well-earned  leisure  that  crowns 
ihe    noblest   of   practical    lives,    in    tracing    tlie    growth    of    that 

nglisb  Christianity,  the  sturdy  strengtii  of  which  he  has  himself 
under    Ood    done    ao    much   iji   these   latter  days  to   renew.       To 

iCe  the  process  of  compacting  the  Papacy  out  of  the  Litinized 
'Xuropean  Churches  has  been  tlie  larger  task  of  the  leisure  of  anotliec 
Engtisli  Dean.  It  would  have  been  a  work  most  interesting  to 
English  Churchmen,  and  most  congenial  to  all  the  antecedents  of 
Dr.  Hook,  to  depict  the  growth  of  the  most  unmetaphysicid  and 
most  un-Latinized  of  Churches,  the  Church  not  of  subtle  coutro> 

Tsy  but  of  practical  work,  the  Church  which  of  all  was  most  truly 
a  national  CImrcli,  and  that  Church  our  own. 

Here,  and  here  only,  the  older  Brilatiiiico-Koman  Church  organi- 
sation was  swept  away  from  its  foundations.  And  the  ItuUun  graft 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  oak  in  wliich  it  was  grafted,  and  was 
quickly  overpowered.  And  the  terrors  of  a  journey  tlirough  tV.ink- 
Und  or  the  Alps,  and  the  un-Latiniied  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and 
tlic  absence  of  all  eletuejita  whatsoever  of  the  old  lli».«;in  Empire, 
kept  foreign  influences  of  all  kinds  practically  apart ;  and  reduced 
to  a  sentiment,  the  more  strong  because  its  strength  was  almost 
never  tested,  the  romantic,  childlike,  and  happily  ignorant  revi> 
nnce  felt  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  distant  and  civiLsed  and 
«]K>atulical  mother  Oiurch  of  Home.  And  the  Church  of  our  forc- 
fathers  accordingly  grew  from  its  own  roots,  a  CImrcb  beyond  all 
others  national.  And  that  Church  was  also  emphatically  the  Mission- 
ary Church  of  the  time.  What  the  Scot  did  in  the  sixth  and  suventK 
centuries,  was  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  eighth.  Mission 
work  was  his  special  work.  VVIieri]  he  planted  tlie  Gospel,  it  took 
root  and  lasted.  And  as  abroad,  so  at  liouie,  it  was  a  Church  of 
■pecially  practical  and  pastoral  labour,  '^tie  parochia  {m  the  final 
M«nd  narrowest  sense  of  the  word)  of  Clmrches  across  the  water  wis 
^PngniGcimtly  the  "shriftshire"  of  our  own.  And  tlie  parish  prte^L 
with  Lia  parish  church  dales  from  days  us  early  us  lUow  ut  TUoi- 
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dore.  And  though  the  formal  wards  of  Buptisin  and  of  the  Mass 
were  only  explained  and  not  translated  (as  Lappeuberg  seems 
to  think),  and  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo  under  Cutlibert  only  re- 
gretted without  nltering  the  chanting  of  Psalms  in  an  utikuowii 
tongue ;  yet  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  aod  the  words  of 
promise  in  the  Murriage  Service,  and  perliaps  some  other  things 
were  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  two  first  were  enforced  as  a  neces. 
sary  knowledge  on  all ;  and  Saxon  sermons  were  preached  every 
Sunday ;  and  prose  and  verse  Psalms  and  the  Gospels  iu  Saxuu 
were  as  familiar  as  in  the  days  of  MSS.  they  cuuld  be;  and  the 
Lord's-day  was  kept,  or  ordered  to  be  kept,  much  after  the  English 
ideal  of  the  present  day.  And  the  system  of  the  Peuitentials, 
which,  though  we  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  means  adopted, 
was  yet  the  fir^t  grand  attempt  to  realise  systematically  tiirough 
pastoral  care  the  Christian  life  throughout  the  flock,  did  not  indeed 
arise,  but  received  its  first  great  development  in  the  Church  of  our 
Saxon  fathers.  Add  to  this  the  characteristic  Saxon  pilgrimages, 
linking  us  with  Rome,  with  Jerusalem,  and  even  iu  the  ninth  cen- 
tury wilii  India,  and  importing  in  return  the  learning  and  refine- 
ment of  foreign  lands  ^  and  the  singular  fervour  of  devotion,  which 
counts  so  anparalicled  a  beadroU  of  Saxon  kings  and  queens  and 
nobles,  not  among  the  founders  only,  but  among  the  devoted  and 
worid-renounciiig  monks  of  ascetic  monasteries:  and  the  later  re- 
ligious guilds  and  brotherhoods,  framed  no  doubt  after  the  doctrine 
of  tiie  day,  but  indicating  a  real  and  devotional  Christian  feeling; 
and  the  pre-eminent  learning  and  piety  of  the  Northumbrian 
Ghureh  above  all,  with  its  Cuthhert  and  John  of  Beverley,  its! 
Bedes  and  Alcuins  and  Egberts,  shewing  its  vitality  even  in  the 
day  of  its  captivity,  in  the  romantic  and  touching  faith  of  the 
bearers  of  St.  Cuthbert's  corpse.  Surely  here  is  a  subject,  which 
with  the  Qood  of  light  poured  upun  it  by  recent  autiquarian  labours 
(still,  however,  sadly  incomplete  and  imperfect),  would  well  repay 
the  historian's  toil.  And  who  better  than  Dr.  Hook  to  describe 
a  Church,  into  the  spirit  of  wliicli  he  can  so  largely  enter,  and 
whose  life  and  tone  liis  peculiar  experience  and  kindred  feeling 
will  so  truly  appreciate  and  understand? 

Dr.  Hook  has  chosen  to  limit  himself  to  a  single  and  narrow  side- 
view,  as  it  were,  of  this  larger  subject.  He  has  tied  himself  to  a  line 
of  official  biographies;  and  must  needs  follow  where  ihey  lead  him, 
even  though  they  turn  him  aside  from   flowery  meada  to  barren 
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mids,  or  whirl  him  like  a  r^tilroad  along  their  own  unswerving  line, 
now  and  tiien  indeed  lo  a  glorious  prospect  from  some  lurty  em- 
bankment, but  too  commonlj'  along  a  blind  culling,  or  by  the 
backs  of  the  suburbs  of  the  citiea  which  he  passes,  instead  of  to 
the  busy  marls  and  palaces  wliich  are  the  ceiilres  of  their  real  life, 

No  doubt  our  Suiun  liue  of  primates  contains  its  fair  sprinkling 
uf  great  names.  Tliere  are,  it  must  be  owned,  to  set  against  them, 
Talwins  and  Bregwins  in  tiie  list,  of  wliom  like  the  Mooces  and  the 
Herrings  of  a  later  date  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  by  the  help  of 
Mr.  Siubbs's  Re<fklram  Anglicanum,  that  they  did  otice  inhabit 
respectively  their  munustic  or  palaiial  homes  of  Canterbury  or  Litm- 
belb.  And  the  ingenuity  with  which  Dr.  Huok  lias  devised  au 
agreeable  digression  tu  hang  upon  such  barren  pegs  is  amusing. 
But  for  the  must  part  our  Arclibishopa  were  ut  lenst  men  who  lived 
a  liXe  worth  telling.  Oji  the  other  hand,  they  were  rarely  the  lead- 
ing men  of  ihe  time. 

Our  objection  to  the  plan  of  such  biographies — and  they  tlireatea 
to  become  cumuiou,  since  Lord  Campbell  set  the  fashion — is  lliat 
tliey  take  us  only  cow  and  then  to  the  real  moving  spring  of  eveiits, 
while  commonly  they  are  compelled  to  make  some  secondary,  though 
we  own  usually  inleresling,  person  the  principal  figure  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  lelt  us  only  by-the-bye  what  we  chiefly  care  to  know. 
Hie  life  of  Duiistan,  whicli  Dr.  Hook  has  treated  in  the  noblest 
spirit,  and  periiapa  that  of  Augustine,  are  almost  the  only  periods 
ibroughoul  the  volume  in  wliich  things  fall  naturally  iuto  their 
right  position,  and  where  Dr-  Hook's  point  of  view  coiiicidea  with 
that  which  an  unfettered  historian  would  take.  That  of  Theodore, 
which  can  alone  claim  to  be  parallel  with  these,  divides  its  interest 
with  the  contemporary  and  uiure  brilliant  and  erratic  career  of 
Wdfred.  But  take  Alfred's  reign,  and  how  exceedingly  is  the  story 
marred  and  mutilated  by  [he  unavoidable  diiipropurlion  with  which 
it  is  here  treated  I  Wlio  ever  heard  of  Eihelred,  or  who  but  an 
editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  uf  Plegm^nd,  as  having  any 
appreciable  slutre  in  the  truly  English  reforms,  which  Alfred  (and 
if  any  one  beside  liim,  Asser)  originated  ajid  accomplished?  Yet 
it  IS  Elbelred  and  Flegmund  to  whom  Dr.  Hook  is  compelled  lo 
refer  hia  narrative.  And  except  in  these  three  periods, — those  of 
Theodore,  Alfred,  and  Dunstan, — our  arclibishops  presnit  a  series 
of  good  men,  above  rather  than  below  the  average  bishop,  yet  rarely 
takiug  the  lead  in  wurk^  of  more  vital  interest  ihuu  tlic  avcurintf 
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tliu  privileges  of  tlieir  archie  pi  acopate,  or  the  giving  a  triumph 
one  or  other  of  tvo  rival  monasteries  througti  the  contingent  advan- 
tages (if  possessing  their  graves. 

In  truth  the  acci<tent  which  gave  Canterbury  the  primacy,  did 
not  preserve  to  it  in  Saxon  times  the  real  or  continued  leadership 
of  the  Englisli  Church.  Canterbury  schools  and  Canterbury  plain 
song  were  iti  repute  in  England  only  so  long  as  Italian  refinement 
had  still  something  to  impart  to  Saxon  ignorance.  And  Egbert's 
school  at  York  speedily  superseded  the  former;  while  Wilfred's 
boasted  improvements  in  the  antiphonal  chant,  and  Aldheiin's  na- 
tionalizing of  cliurcli  music,  eclipsed  the  latter.  And  Glastonbury, 
again,  was  the  great  school  of  later  times.  The  monastic  life  drc* 
its  inspiration  from  Lindisfame,  or  from  Wilfred  at  Ripon,  or  from 
Miilmesbury  and  Glastonbury,  but  not  until  Dunstan's  time  from 
Canterbury.  Tlie  monastery  of  Kipon,  again,  under  the  same 
Wilfred,  originated  the  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  th^H 
Wessex  monnsteries  supplied  a  Coniface  to  improve  ui>on  thi^| 
lesson  ;  but  though  the  latter  sought  Archbishop  Brihtwaid's  bless- 
ing, he  took  with  him  the  commendatory  letters  of  his  own  Wessex 
Bishop,  and  looked  to  htm  for  guidance  in  tlie  instruction  of  his 
heathen  converts.  And  the  curious  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
of  tlie  same  date,  in  the  Appendix  to  Smith's  Bede,  discloses  a  very 
disjointed  condition  of  the  southern  province,  and  little  submission 
to  Canterbury.  The  Lich&eld  schism  followed  at  no  long  interval. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  Danes  had  wasted  the  Northumbrian 
Church,  and  Athelstan  had  made  England  one  kingdom,  that  evett^ 
a  technical  primacy  over  the  whole  country  was  yielded  Titho)i^| 
dispute  to  the  Southern  Kentish  See,  to  be  disputed  yet  again  in 
Norman  times,  and  settled  at  length  and  for  ever  by  the  ei&irU^ 
of  Lunfranc.  ^H 

A  series  of  well-written  biographies,  however, — to  turn  from 
Dr.  Hook's  choice  of  subject  to  his  treatment  of  it, — is  always  an 
amusing  book,  though  it  is  not  a  history.  Anecdote  and  personal 
adventure  come  home  to  every  one.  And  biographies  written  with 
the  humour,  the  weighty  sense,  and  the  large  and  generous  spirit  of 
Dr.  Hook,  and  dealing  with  a  state  of  society  at  once  sufficiently 
akin  and  sullicientiy  alien  to  our  own  to  awaken  both  sympathy  and 
curiosity,  form  a  volume  that  reads  in  many  parts  like  a  novel  fa 
interest.  And  if  to  understand  the  men  of  our  own  time  be  a  coq 
dition  of  writing  sensibly  the  history  of  those  who  lived  before  us- 
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or  if,  again,  to  liave  taken  a  manly  and  vigorous  part  in  existing 
fsontroversies  prepnre  the  mind  moat  thoraughl;  for  a  just  and 
equitable  estimate  of  .both  sides  in  those  tiiat  are  past — or  if  a  large 
spiritual  experience  be  specially  helpful  to  keep  a  Cliurch  liistoriati 
awake  to  the  hidden  stream  of  the  inner  Christian  life,  and  to  teach 
him  to  detect  its  signs  under  the  ritual,  or  the  cesthetics,  or  the 
politics,  or  the  worldly  fortunes  of  the  Church,  however  obscured 
by  them,  or  however  alien  to  modern  habits  uf  thought— or  if,  once 
more,  a  mind  trained  by  action  rather  tlian  by  study,  and  versed 
in  men  rather  than  books,  be  apt  to  be  specially  ready  with  com- 
pariaons,  grotesque  or  weighty,  but  in  either  case  vivid,  and  with 
traina  of  thought  that  link  the  new  to  the  old,  and  give  life  to  the 
latter  by  bringing  them  at  once  to  tlie  range  of  our  own  expe- 
rience;— all  these  qtiiilificntioiis  the  greatest  among  our  pastoral 
clei^  assuredly  has,  and  his  book  bears  traces  of  them  in  every 
page.  He  lacks,  indeed,  one  qualification,  necessary  perhaps  to 
the  highest  class  of  biography — an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  hia 
beroes.  His  tune  towards  the  Anglu-Saxon  Church  is  a  curious 
compound  of  candour  and  contempt — of  candour,  intentional,  deli- 
berate, self- reminding,  which  covets  an  involuntary  and  for  ever 
self-rebuking  contempt.  His  book  is  almost  an  expansion  of  the 
thesis,  the  formul  propounding  of  which  occupies  its  curliest  pages : 
— that,  while  everybo<ly  knows  and  nobody  can  deny  how  utterly 
auenligbtened  our  forefathers  were,  yet  for  all  that  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  wise  nut  to  throw  stones.  Strip  acciJeJit  from 
esieatials,  and  judge  men  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  there 
is  not  BO  much  to  choose  after  all,  he  tells  us,  in  the  greater  mat- 
tera  of  intellect,  morals,  or  religion,  between  the  dark  iiges  and  uur 
own.  And  this  candour  has  both  an  apoln^^etic  and  a  satirical  side, 
and  both  double-edged.  He  ia  su  alive  to  the  fuibles  of  the  present 
age,  and  so  determined  to  be  fair  towards  those  of  tlie  past,  as  to 
let  slip  no  opportunity  of  an  innocently  suggested  parallel,  by  which 
both  are  placed  on  a  level,  and  contemptuous  modern  readers  are 
left  in  the  dilemma  of  acquitting  or  condemning  their  ignorant  fore- 
fatliers  aa  they  please,  but  in  either  case  of  dealing  a  like  measure 
to  themselves.  A  modern  revivalist  is  thus  let  in  for  a  defence, 
M<deH*  voUni,  of  medieval  belief  in  still-continued  niirncles.  And 
Dnnatan's  alleged  ventriloquist  tricks  are  most  Ingenimisly  sliel- 
teted  under  a  parallel  with  anonymous  letters  in  the  "Times"  or 
elMwfaere.     And  the  wise  man  and  the  UK'smetiTAiT  w\^  v^V\\Vi\\K\ 
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Ui  rebuke  the  contemptuous  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  enlightened 
reader  at  the  recourse,  for  the  like  reasons,  in  older  times  to  the 

relics  and  graves  of  sainla.  And  the  idleness  of  the  Canlerbury 
students  is  excused  hy  modern  University  example,  and  serves 
(jtwoA  pudor!)  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  in  Dr.  Hook's  own  per- 
son a  defence  of  University  fox-hunting !  The  result,  however,  is 
a  most  amusing  narrative,  written  in  a  piquant  style,  and  yet  by 
no  means  wanting  in  the  serious  thought  and  reverent  tone  belitting 
its  main  subject.  Dr.  Hook,  indeed,  has  a  knack  of  visibly  realis- 
ing the  past  to  his  readers.  He  is  apt  at  such  happy  allusions, 
as  the  comparison  of  a  Saxon  royal  palace  to  the  camp  at  Aldershot, 
or  as  when  the  longs  and  shorts  of  Aldhelm,  or  the  young  noble- 
men at  Glastonbury,  wake  us  up  to  quaint  imaginations  of  aa 
Anglo-Saxon  Eton,  While  a  lively  style  only  sets  off  in  his  pages 
those  higher  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  an  historian  for 
which  this  volume  estabhshes  a  high  claim. 

It  is  a  duty  which  may  nut  be  left  undone  to  accompany  this 
praise  by  a  remark  of  a  dilferent  kind.  Unhappily,  Dr.  Hook,  with 
all  these  loftier  powers,  is  deficient  in  certain  lower  historical  quali- 
tics.  It  would  not  be  fair,  indeed,  to  treat  his  work  as  that  of  an 
original  investigator.  His  aim  apparently  has  been  simply  to  use 
the  materials  which  are  now  readily  accessible,  in  order  to  popu- 
larize them  into  an  interesting  volume,  which  should  teach  men,  in 
a  fair  and  religious  spirit,  what  the  beginnings  of  the  English 
Church  really  were.  He  does  not  enter,  accordingly,  into  disputed 
or  coinplicuLed  questions  of  fact,  He  is  content  with  assuming,  for 
instance,  that  Augustine  really  went  to  Aries  for  consecraUon,  orl 
that  he  died  when  Wharlun  says  he  did.  Nor  will  he  settle  where 
lie  landed,  or  what  was  the  locality  of  the  conference  of  the  oak. 
The  Welshmaii  will  look  in  vain  in  his  pages  for  a  defence,  or  even 
for  a  bare  mention,  of  Dinolh's  antedated  zeal  against  a  papal  su« 
premacy  that  was  not  claimed.  And  so  throughout  his  work.  One 
little  bit  of  an  unexplained  itinerary  of  Archbishop  Siric,  hitherto 
unpublished,  is,  we  believe.  Dr.  Hook's  entire  contribution  to  the 
facts  and  authorities  of  Saxon  Church  history.  So  far  we  do  not 
complain  that  Dr.  Hook  has  contented  himself  with  breathing  life 
and  character  into  materials  of  other  people's  collecting,  without 
any  extreme  research  towards  supplementing  or  correcting  tbein; 
but  vre  are  constrained  to  say  that  he  is  by  no  means  exact  in  rcpre- 
seniiug  even  the  authorities  which  he  had  before  his  eyes.     lu  the 
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effort  to  frame  a  living  picture  out  of  the  details  of  tlie  clironielers, 
he  is  guilty  both  of  frequent  iu advertencies  in  matter?  of  fact,  and  of 
imputing  motives  and  asserting  exjitauatiotis  without  adequate  sup- 
port in  his  original  authorities.  The  utter  confusion  which  he  has 
made  of  the  history  of  Wilfred  and  Deusdedit  is  perhaps  tlie  most 
•crious  case  of  the  first  kind.  Benedict  Blscop's  nationality  is  of 
less  importance,  hut  might  as  well  be  right  as  wrong.  He  was  an 
Angle,  not  a  Briton,  M.  Schrodl,  we  fear,  will  insinuate  worse 
things  of  the  mention  of  wine  as  well  as  bread'',  in  the  story  of 
Meititus  and  the  pagan  sons  of  S.ibert.  Arid  the  translation  of 
Aldfrith's  final  reply  to  Wilfred  in  701,  is  worae  still.  Dr.  Hook'a 
rendering  implies  that  the  ut  dicUk,  "as  you  call  it,"  applied  to 
the  epithet  "apostolic  see,"  instead  of  to  the  letter  produced  by 
IrVilfred,  and  asserted  by  iiim  to  be  froin  tlie  apostolic  see ;  and  it 
omits  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  Archbishop  sent  by  the  Pope, 
and  tiie  letler  brought  from  the  Pope — one,  though  not  the  main, 
point  of  the  reply  turning  on  the  superiority  of  the  more  indis- 
putnble  genuineness  of  the  living  mcsi^enger  as  compared  with  the 
written  message. 

We  could  add  a  great  many,  too  many,  more  of  similar  slips. 
The  statement  that  Cuthbert  prompted  the  letter  of  Boniface  to 
King  Jilthelbaid,  or  that  lie  agreed  with  Boniface'  in  desiring  to 
make  the  see  of  Rome  tlie  centre  of  unity ;  or,  in  an  earlier  narra- 
tive, that  R«dwald  had  invited  the  Canterbury  missionaries  to  his 
court;  or,  again,  nearly  all  of  the  speculations  atiribuled  to  Wilfred, 
or  others  about  him,  respecting  tlie  see  of  Canterbury,  are  speci- 
ntena  of  the  latter  class.  The  former  are,  of  course,  indefensible, 
^Vitli  rcsi)ect  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
mode  of  statement  between  the  rationale  of  facts  as  actually  stated 
by  original  witnesses,  and  the  allowable  framework  which  alt  his- 
torians must  devise  to  combine  and  account  for  them.  But  surely  it 
falls  beyond  this  line,  when  conjectural  interpretations  of  the  modk.-rn 


•  M.Schidill  ovprlooki  the  cpiihel  itilidui  in  Ihe  f»f.f»lchfii  »rgmn«n(  for  com- 
■nanian  in  one  kind  which  lie  fouiiilg  (or  boirowi)  ait  ihia  paougi'.  Il  wu  lomc- 
■King  in  the  bns'i,  noi  in  the  wiiip,  thnl  jillrsclcfl  the  ey*  of  Ibi  hrathcn  ptincn. 
Bal  Dr.  Hook  ihould  not  have  aliiiped  in  an  exjirpai  mentian  of  iriiie  which  Becle 
nj*  nnUiini;  alxiut. 

•  Vftij  dOB  Dr.  Hook  call  the  Council  of  whicli  Boniface  trantraiti  Ihr  d«ren 
la  CBIhbart.  ■  Council  a(  Saitieti  t  ll  iraa  aamuHhere  in  Gfrmsn]',  nn  otie  know* 
whrrv.  But  at  Sniiioiii  aiiurcdly  it  was  not.  It  wu  held  under  C.irloinin,  iiiJ 
tbucfura  in  AualrMi*. 
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thinker  are  stated  as  tliougli  tliey  were  simple  assertions  of 
oninnal  vitness,     Anil  of  this  it  js  thnt  we  holcl  Dr.  Hook  loo  often 
^ilty.      He  possesses  innny  of  the  higher  powers  that  go  to  make 
a  great  historian.      Mbv  we  be  forgiren  for  reminding  Iiim  that  lho^_ 
foundntion  ought  to  come  before  the  buihiing,  and  that  reflection^ ^| 
however  profound,  lose  credit  in  direct  proporlion  to  their  profound- 
ness, when,  unhappily,  that  to  which  they  refer  turns  out  to  have 
no  existence.     We  cannot  forbear  asking — that  we  may  conclude 
in  good   humour  our   unavoidable   notice  of  an  unpleasant  topic, 
whctlicr  the  Dean  of  Cliicliester,  in  his  catiiedral,  or  in  his  private 
oratory,  actually  keeps  St.  Gregory's  and  St.  Augustine's  days  with 
n  speciiil  service  as  old  as  a.d.  747,  or  thereabouts;  and  if  so,  wlie- 
ther  he  would  favour  U3  witli  an  inspection  of  so  scarce  a  liturgical 
document  ?    Our  "  present  Pniyer- books,"  he  tells  us,  have  festivals 
in  honour  of  thi'se  two  saints,  after  the  fashion  established  in  Coth- 
bert'a  synoil  of  Cloveshoo.      Really,  we  have  been  in  sad  ignorance.^ 
We  begin  to  fear  that  Mr,  Fisher  may  have  had  some  sliadow  of      , 
naton,  after  all,  for  what  we  have  hitherto  regarded  (nay,  do  stil^^H 
regard)  as  disingenuous  on  his  part  to  the  degree  of  dishonesty — ^^ 
namely,  his  implied  assertion  that  English  Churchmen,  or  some  of_ 
them,  keep,  not  indeed  these  two,  but  another  of  the  black  let 
days,  that,  if  we  remember  right,  of  St.  Maru'sret, 

Space  would  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  Kook  through  the  who 
period  which  his  volume  covers;  through  the  details  of  the  Cell 
controversy;  of  the  constitution   of    the   Saxon    Church,    now   re- 
entered into  the  European  fraternity  of  Churches,  under  Theodore; 
of  the  political  controversy  touching  metropolitans,  which   again 
nearly  shattered  hei  ;  of  the  degeneracy  into  which  both  Church 
and  State  had  sunk  when  the  sharp  chastisement  of  the  Banish 
"army"  came  to  pour  new  blood  into  the  enfeebled  frame  of  both; 
of  the  reform  under  Alfred ;  of  the  revolution  under  Dunstan ;  ot 
the  counter-revolution  and  the  great  development  of  the  regal  su-^ 
premacy  under  the  Danish  dynasty;  of  the  merely  political  strife  of 
races  that  degraded  even  the  Church  during  tlie  feeble  days  of  the 
Confessor.     Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  characters   who 
were  respectively  the  nominal  and  the  real  founders  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  aa  she  was  in   her  best  diiys — to  Augustine  and  to 
Theodore,     In  both  we  shall  he  brought  on  the  track  of  Church 
questions  such  as  are  not  yet  obsolete.     The  tines  laid  down  fori 
the  jret  unbuilt  missionary  cdiSce,  and  the  due  adjustment  gf  epb-J 
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copal  and  of  pastoral  supenntendericn  and  the  desirnbleness  of 
sTnodicai  action  in  tlie  now  coiiipifted  Cliu>cli,  are  as  living  ques- 
lioiia  still  to  tile  Selwyna  and  tlie  Miickenzies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Wiiberforces  on  the  other,  and  to  ourselvea  their  fellow- 
churchmen,  as  they  were  to  the  Italian  niid  the  Greek  who  were 
wilt  to  settle  them  in  England  in  the  seventh  century. 

I.  If  any  man  ever  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  with  which, 
MalvoHo-like,  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to  ileal,  that  man  was 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  The  Pope  and  bis  missionary  remind  us 
of  nothing  more  forcibly  than  of  some  Arnold  or  Moberly  trying, 
by  mingled  rebukes,  advice,  and  warning,  to  get  a  timid  and  awk- 
ward boy  to  act  his  part  properly  in  the  semi-independent  sphere  of 
[irefect  or  monitor,  f^carcely  able  to  tear  himself  from  the  side  of 
the  truly  great  man  on  whom  he  leaned — shrinking  back  from  es- 
•ggerated  difBculties  the  moment  he  found  himself  alone^-delaying 
on  the  threshold  of  his  enterprise  an  unreasonable  time,  yet  strnngely 
ignorant,  at  the  end  of  this  delay,  of  the  true  position  of  the  Celtic 
Churches',  already  in  the  land  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  still  need- 
ing interpreters  to  enable  him  to  preach  to  his  future  flock — asking 
with  solemnity  the  simplest  of  questions,  such  as  a  novice  might 
liave  settled  without  troabling  the  Pope,  a  thousand  miles  off,  about 
the  matter — catching  too  readily  at  immediate  and  worldly  aids  to 
success — and  when  success  c»me  unduly  elated— ignoring  altogether 
the  pioneers  whom  he  found  at  work  before  him,  and  sensitively 
proud  and  unconcihatory  towards  supposed  rivals — Augustine  has 
one  claim  to  our  respect,  that  of  a  blameless  and  self-denying  Chris- 
tian life.  The  one  truly  missionary  soul  in  Rome  (.is  Dr.  Hook 
justly  says]  would  seem  to  have  been  tliat  of  Gregory  himself.  The 
men  to  whom  he  ilelegnted,  perforce,  his  cherished  missionary  en- 
terprise, were  no  doubt  the  best  he  could  find ;  but  it  tells  ill  for 
the  Roman  Church  of  the  day,  that  five  years  of  his  papacy  passed 
before  lie  could  tind  even  such  as  they,  while  six  years  more  elapsed, 
■ntl  three  of  them  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine's  tidings  of  his 
6rst  success,  before  another  band  could  be  mustered  to  reinforce 
them.  And  just  one  other,  and  be  not  from  Rome  °,  and  (ihough 
consecrated)  not  sent  by  the  then  Pope  (Honorius),  fills  up,  at  an 


•  8m  Ihn  iMIer  nf  Archbiahop  Laiircntiu*  111  Bcde,  U.  E.  \\.  4. 

•  Thin;  j™r»  or  to  (uiihir  itill,  tftn  Birlnut'  minion,  «nd  t"o  m«(o  were  with 
iliHIeultjr  band  by  ihp  Va\ie  lo  sccrpt   Snion  archbiilioprin  and  jilibBeiM.     Thejr 

r  ■  Umk  iiid  all  Afiicjiii,  Tliuuilure  lad  Hadriin. 
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iiiterral  of  above  thirty  years,  the  entire  missionary  band  which 
Italy  could  supply  to  counlerbakTice  the  past  Arianism  of  northern 
anJ  the  coming  Islamisin  of  eastern  invaders,  by  new  conquests 
from  heathendom.  Tlie  contrast  is  a  pregnant  one,  between  Ihis 
acanty,  spasmodic,  and  tardy  effort,  made  with  difficulty  and  not 
followed  up,  and  the  endless  flood  of  self-denying  and  devoted  men 
who  at  this  very  period  were  pouring  out  of  the  Celtic  Churches, 
end  carrying  the  Gospel  from  the  north  to  every  point  at  wbicli 
European  heathendom  could  be  reached,  even  up  to  and  over  the 
Alps  themselves. 

In  595  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  at  Rome  quitted  his  Italian 
cloister  to  begin  his  Journey.  He  did  not  land  in  Thanet[uiitit 
597.  Dr.  Hook,  we  think,  has  rested  the  account  of  the  delay 
too  much  upon  the  dangers  of  the  journey  itself.  The  need  of 
learning  the  language,  which  Franks  could  teach,  was  probably  ila 
excuse.  The  "iners  tiinor,"  to  which  Bede  honestly  owns,  of  the 
"fera  et  barbara  et  incredula  gens  cujus  ne  linguam  quidem  nos- 
sent,"  was  plainly  in  part  ils  cause.  Aided  by  Candidus,  the  Pope's 
agent  for  St.  Peter's  patrimony  in  Gaul, — an  officer  requiring  for 
his  dulies  as  much  courage  and  tact,  it  should  seem,  as  an  Irish 
land-agent  of  sixty  years  since,  and  certainly  a  capital  courier  for 
timid  voyagers, — Augustine  and  liis  band  were,  nevertheless,  a 
whole  year  (spent  partly  in  plying  Gregory  wilh  an  entreaty  to  be 
excused  their  undertaking  altogether),  before  they  ventured  beyond 
the  comparatively  iiome-qunrtecs  of  Lerins  and  Aix.  Although 
armed  with  credentials  (such  as  Gregory  could  give)  to  Frank 
kings  and  bishops,  from  Metz  eastward  to  the  strangelj  oni 
of-the-way  Saintes  on  the  west", — omitting  however,  singularly 
euough,  the  king  of  the  still  little  kingdom  of  Soissons,  which  con- 
tained all  the  then  ordinary  ports  of  communication  with  non-Celtic 
England, — they  were  a  year  more  before  they  actually  stood  on  the 


Iv^ 


■  Lnurenlius.  id  one  of  hi>  laltr  journey)  uroia  Fnnce.  viiited  Cnlumbaniia,  it  it 
to  beiuppoied  it  Luieuil,  but  only  lo  incresM  leeroinnly  liii  unohriilisn  antipslhj 
to  Cell!  ( Bede,  H.  E..  ii.  4).  Dali^i  render  it  (juoatiutikble  ohelher  Augiisline  could 
tiave  Uken  ibe  like  step  himself,  had  be  been  to  diEpoaed;  but  bit  IcKcn  or  intro- 
iluctlon  10  OrleBnt,  lo  Tours,  and  to  Saintea,  may  hare  been  (mended  la  lidp  htm 
to  an  interview  wtib  Brilish  binhopi  in  BriTtany.  e.g.  wiLh  Maclou  of  St.  Ateth. 
The  legendg  about  ina  mirictei  in  Airjou,  are  worlb  hardly  la  mui^b  ai  Ut  be  men- 
tioned, but  ihvy  help  to  confirm  hit  viail  lo  ilie«e  parti.  Candidui,  menlioned  in 
(he  lext,  certainly  did  lisilCalumbanut  Mibaequenlty.  He  may  have  aiaiaicd  Laa- 
rentrua  lo  do  the  like. 
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sliore  of  that  nntinn  of  fierce  countenance  whose  tongue  they  could 
Dot  aiiderstanJ,  and  trhich  had  loomed  eo  terrific  across  the  hnze  of 
the  distant  C!i«nTiel  to  their  uiitnivelled  and  unadventiirous  eyes. 
Yet  the  subsequent  letters  of  thanks  from  Gregory  to  (among 
others)  Qiteen  Bruneiiaul  and  Bishop  Svagrius  of  Autiin,  including 
this  time  Lothaire  also  of  Soissons,  and  the  presence  of  "Gallic 
priests"  and  "  Frank  interpreters"  in  their  band,  prnve  their 
jooniej  to  have  been  forwarded,  both  by  Church  and  Slate,  by 
Gaul  and  Frnnk,  rather  than  impeded.  While  the  simple  fact  of 
the  Ctiristian  queen,  and  her  Chrisii.in  bishop,  living  in  the  un- 
disturbed practice  of  Christian  worship  in  a  Clirislian  church  in 
Canterbary  itself,  mi<rht  have  taught  them  that  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom, however  admirable,  was  in  llieir  case  superfluous. 

We  trace  a  tike  want  of  loftiness  of  spirit  in  their  actual  mis- 
nonary  labours.  Like  Dr.  Hook,  we  will  assume  the  circumslancps 
of  ibe  landing,  not  venturing  to  intrude  upon  the  field  which 
Dr.  Slardcy  has  made  unapproachably  his  own.  Lei  it  suffice  also 
to  iiolc  with  ungrudging  admiration  the  evangelic  and  simple  teach- 
ing which  tradition  assigns  to  Augustine's  flr^t  address — tradilion, 
however,  recorded  at  no  earlier  date  than  that  of  ^ifric,  and  ex- 
panded, seemingly,  by  Gotselin  (whom  Dr.  Hook  quotes)  on  Ilia 
own  aulhority— and  the  manly  and  sensible  wisdom  of  Ethelbert's 
Rpir, — strange  contrast  to  the  savage  vision  that  had  haunted  the 
tiDiid  anticipations  of  the  missionaries, — and  the  wise  pomp  wilh 
which,  "more  sue"  (as  BeJe  tells  us),  the  future  archbijiiop,  "  the 
dark  and  swarthy  Italian,  higher  by  lieail  and  shoulders  than  his 
companions,"  (as  tradilion  represents  him),  entered  with  chnnted 
iiUny,  and  uplifted  cross,  and  bannered  picture  of  the  Saviour,  the 
walls  of  Canterbury.  Let  us  pass  to  the  measures  by  which  lie 
•ODght  to  plant  and  to  consolidate  his  mission.  It  is  one  of  the 
eariiest  missions  of  which  we  have  any  details,  and  one  also  of  the 
earliest  of  those  in  which  the  teacher  stood  upon  a  dii^tinct  elevation 
sbovc  the  taught,  in  temporal  civilizstion  as  well  as  spiritual  know- 
ledge. It  is  one,  therefore,  singularly  parallel  to  most  of  oar  mia- 
■iona  of  the  present  day. 

I.  We  are  6rst  struck  by  the  fact,  that,  unlike  the  Churches  of 
the  old  Roman  world,  the  Saxons  were  converted,  not  from  below 
upwards,  and  gradually,  but  by  a  wholly  reverse  process.  Princes 
and  nobles  accepted  the  Gospel,  atid  the  mass  of  the  people  followed 
fer  tattum,  ready  to  ntuni  lo  their  unextirpaled  Ue&t.V\m%m,  ^vi^^ 
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a  countercliaiige  of  feeling  come   too  soon  in   llieir  rulers. 
Britiah  and  Scol.cli  missions  afford,  to  a  certain  eitent,  n  contrast  lo 
tliis  feature  of  the  Ansrlo-Italian.     Tiey  sought  to  leaven  the  mass, 
as  well  as  to  convert  ihe  chiefs.     The  cathedral  cities  of  Canterbury 
and  of  Dorchester  first,  and  then  Winchester,  mark  a  line  of  preach- 
ing as  noteworthy  in  this  respect,  as  is  the  opposite  line  indicateii 
by  the  retired  island  of  Lindisfarne,  or  by  the  chapels  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  corners  of  Essex  established  by  Cedd,  or  by  the  little  Nor- 
folk village,  where  stood  the  cathedral  (if  he  had  one)  of  Bisho^^ 
Fflix.     And  Piinlinus'  teaching  in  the  train  of  King  Eadwin  staiiJs 
in  like  contrast  with  thai  of  the  itinerant  Scotch  teachers  of  Norlh- 
umbria,  and  (it  must  be  added)    with  that   also  of  the   Kenti»h 
deacon  James  in  the  same  province.      In    truth,  the    Ilslian  mi 
British  missionaries  were  not  unlike  University  men  and  DisseuteM, 
respectively  set  to  preach  to  a  flock  akin  educationally  and  sociidly 
to  the  latter ;  and  the  former  were  not  the  men  to  turn  their  supe- 
rior refinement  into  a  weapon  of  power,  instead  of  a  cumbroDsind 
repellent  armour.     We  may  trace  in  the   results,  as  on  the  oae 
hand  an  account  of  the  early  wealth  and  temporal  rank  of  the  Ssion 
Church  and  its  consequent  nationality,  so  oti  the  other  some  «• 
planation  also  of  the  singular  fact  of  the  collapse,  after  a  bursUf 
prosperity,  of  every  Canterbury  mission  without  exception. 

2.  A  ready  use  of  the  civil  power  to  (iromote  religion  by  outwtrfl 
means,  is  another  analogous  feature  of  Augustine's  proceedings  aiio 
tiiose  of  his  co-npany.  Not  only  did  Ethelbert  engraft  the  Cliarch 
at  once  into  the  protection  of  the  Slate,  assigning  it  a  very  higli 
numerical  value  in  the  scale  of  protective  penalties  which  formed 
the  substance  of  the  Saxon  code  t,  but  before  half  a  century  M 
passed  idolatry  was  prohibited,  and  Lent  enforced,  in  Kent,  under 
]ienalLies.  Augustine,  it  is  true,  induced  Et,licibert  lo  refrain  from 
compulsion.  He  simply  accepted  rank  and  wealth  for  the  Churcb, 
It  was  left  to  the  last  Italian  primate  so  to  blend  Church  and  St»ie 
as  to  make  disobedience  to  Church  discipline  a  punishable  crime  in 
Saxon  England.  Undoubtedly,  to  have  done  otherwise  would  lia" 
been  to  anticipate  the  growth  of  thought  by  many  centuries.    Aad 

r  The  cerlsitilir  not  profoiind  question  toucliiiig  then  from  cliurehen,  put»lctnD)]r 
by  Auguitiiie  lo  Grrgory,  wliicli  exciies  not  iinnnlutilly  ■  paBbing  imilt  Inn 
Dr,  Hook,  ia  slighlly  relieved  of  iie  apparent  simpliciiy,  if  licwed  in  coniieclion 
Willi  tlie  lows  p«>sed  by  P-lhclbcrl  on  llie  ittTuiicol  suhjrot.  TW  Pope'i  iiilhmi'I 
maj  hgye  appeared  de'irablt  fHr  ihe  bencfii  of  tlie  Witmngrniot,  which,  for  til*  fl"* 
lime  in  Suud  liUioty,  was  about  w  "  cwA^'h"  >iUe Cliuich. 
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le  measures  desirable  for  an  uncivilized  people  are  not  to  be  judged 
tlie  slaudard  of  one  in  a  totally  diSereiit  social  ntui  intellectual 
•ndilion.  And  the  principal,  though  unlliouglit-of,  result,  in  sub- 
queiit  years,  of  a  Cliurcli  so  tliorouglily  blended  with  the  State, 
«  independence  of  the  Popedoiii.  In  no  place  more  than  in 
Saxon  England  were  the  clergy,— gentry  bj  their  very  office, — so 
lillle  of  a  clerical  caste,  so  entirely  governed  by  national  laws,  so 
blended  with  all  ranks  of  society  including  the  highest,  so  little 
marked  (for  a  lime)  by  the  habitual  wearing  of  a  peculiar  dress, 
and  so  tempted  to  play  the  layman;  so  combined  in  all  functions, 
'gislative  and  judicial,  with  tbe  civil  magistrate;  so  thoroughly 
ibject  to  tbe  national  courts.  Nowhere,  save  for  a  while  in  Carlo- 
Tingian  France,  do  we  find  so  complete  and  express  a  realizniiuii  of 
a  kingdom  modcHed  after  the  Jewish  in  its  main  politico- ecclesiasti- 
cal features,  as  in  that  system  winch  culminated  in  Alfred's  code  of 
laws.  But  the  fact  remains,  as  characteristic  of  Augustine,  thai 
with  llie  larger  vieH-s  of  Gregory,  which  we  may  read  in  the  arch- 
bishop's instructions  to  Ethelbert,  there  was  combined  a  willingness 
to  adopt  more  immediate  and  worldly  measures,  wliicb  speedily  grew 
into  tbe  eitremest  theory  of  a  compulsory  establishment.  Tliat 
mucb  may  be  said  on  both  sides  is  very  true.  We  do  not  discuss 
Ibe  question,  but  only  note  the  fact. 

3.  Dr.  Hook  has  justly  noticed  a  third  and  kindred  feature  in 
ic  case  : — the  undue  propensity  to  rest  their  preaching  upon  provi- 
dential interferences  which  marked  the  Kentish  missionaries.  The 
rain-making,  by  which  Dr.  Livingstone  was  so  hardly  pressed  in 
Africa,  would  have  been  a  test  which,  unlike  Dr.  Livingstone,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  Augustine  would  have  at  least  tried  to  accept. 
And  although  the  Italians  had  neither  the  physical  science  nor  the 
while  man's  gun  to  dazzle  or  bribe  their  converts,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  by  the  privileges  of  improved  health  and  comfort  or  supe- 
rior power,  yet  they  were  too  much  inclined  both  to  interpret  the 
ricisaitudes  of  worldly  fortune  into  immediate  and  direct  declara- 
tions from  heaven ;  and  to  encourage  in  others,  if  they  did  not  in 
tlieir  own  hearts  entertain,  a  belief  in  miraculous  powers  accorded 
to  themselves.  The  former  is,  obviously,  a  double-ed^ed,  and  so 
a  dangerous  argument,  as  events  must  soon  have  rendered  it  in 
Iho  prCMnt  case.  With  rcsjicct  to  the  latter,  a  distinction  must  be 
taken  between  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  pre- 
for  evidential 
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and  those  which  in  an  uncritical  and  ignorant  age  or  place,  prepared 
to  expect  and  to  recognise  tliem,  cluster  round  tlie  memory  of  holy 
men  or  holy  places,  or  are  atlachrd  to  periods  and  crises  of  reli- 
gious  excitement,     Tlie  second  class   (even  omitting  all  obviously 
legendary  stories)  come  almost  exclusively  within  the  sweep  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  destructive  canon,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hook.     They 
are,  in  themselves,  commonly  on  that  border-land  between  Jmagina-.^ 
tion  and   fact  where  it  is  often  impossible  even  now  to  det«nniiMH 
tlie  point  at  wbich  llie  natural  ends  and  the  supernatural  begins. 
And  the  evidence  on  which  tliey  rest  is  that  of  credulous  or  excited 
minds,  incapable,  without   nny  imputntion  upon  their  honesty,  of 
trustworthy  testimony  upon  the  subject.     Tlie  miracle,  then,  lii^| 
still  to  be  proved  to  be  such  before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  ac^" 
count  for  it  aa  a  miracle.     Tlie  Qrst  class  stand  upon  a  dliferent 
footing,  and  are  incapable  of  any  similar  explanation.     If  the  evi- 
dence is  good,  these  must,  of  necessity,  be  either  real  miracles  or 
conscious  impostures.     And  if,  with  Dr.  Hook,  we  believe,  a  priori, 
that  they  cannot  be  the  former,  and  are,  with  him,  unwilling  t»S 
allow  llie  latter  alternative,  we  must  be  driven,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  follow  him  in  explaining  awny  the  evidence  on   which  they  rest. 
Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  miracles  indefinitely  ascribed  lo  Au<H 
gusline  in  Gregory's  lettCT  to  him,  all  details  of  which  are  mere 
legend,  belong  to  the  second  of  the  two  classes  above  mentioiieif. 
Aud,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hook,  "  when  the  enlbusiaBm"  of  a  "  disss 
of  men,  women,  and  children  approaches  the  very  verge  of  sanily, 
extraordinary  tilings  will   occur,   which  will  become    more  extrs- 
ordinary  slill  in  the  narration,"     Tlie  parallels  of  not  the  Janseiiialt 
only,  or  tlie  first  Weslryans,  or  tlie  Irish  revivals,  but  of  every  reli- 
gious fanaticism  of  nil  times  and  places,  amply  account  for  llie  sup- 
position of  miracles,  without  any  imputation  upon  wliat  Dr.  Hook 
loosely  calls  men's  "  gener.il  honesty."     But  three  cases  remain,  ^ 
lating  respectively  to  St.  Augustine,  to  Lnurenlius,  and  to  Paulinii'> 
which  are  susceplibie  of  no  audi  middle  course.    For  the  conviciiun 
rea|iectively  of  llie  Britons,  of  King  Eadbold,  and  of  the  NorthniH- 
brian  Eadwin,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  a  blind  man,  a  supernatural 
vision  leaving  behind  very  visible  material  results,  and  the  coinuiu- 
nication  of  aupemalural  information,  arc  distinctly  attested  by  Be<ic 
to  have  occurred.     And  no  one  doubts  Bede'a  honesty,  as  reporting 
what  he  himself  believed.      We   confess  lo  inclining  in  all  lliree  i"' 
stances  (though  doubtfully)  to  the  hypothesis  of  pious  fraud.    Tim' 
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a  "  completed  Bible"  precludes  later  miracles  (which  ia  Dr.  Hook'i 
position),  appears  indeed,  to  us,  a  precarious  assumption.  It  limits 
tlie  purpose  of  miraclea  solely  to  the  evidential  attestation,  and  that 
once  for  all,  of  revealed  truth.  And  the  withholding  of  such  power 
from  all  missionaries  at  the  present  day,  when  combined  witli  the 
fact  that  it  was  possessed  by  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  pri- 
mitive times,  leaves  us  still  in  search  of  a  principle  b;  which  to 
draw  the  line  where  such  power  practically  ceaned.  At  the  same 
time,  irhile  fully  believing  that  no  necessary  and  absolute  moral 
reason  precludes  miracles  to  this  day,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  ac- 
cept the  miraculous  interpretation  of  the  scourging  of  Laurenlius, 
or  even  of  the  sign  by  which  Augustine  sought  and  failed  to  compel 
sabmission  to  an  unjust  claim.  And  when  it  is  considered  fur- 
ther, that  the  feeling  of  the  age  would  not  have  strongly  condemned 
the  employment  of  ingenuity  to  secure  a  (supposed)  good  end,  and 
that  at  all  times  the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  openness  diminishes 
towards  persons  distinctly  our  inferiors  in  understanding  and  cul- 
ture; so  that  many  people  would  even  now  defend  the  principle  of 
" fEConomizing"  truth  towards  children!  tiie  moral  unlikelihood  of 
what  we  should  now  rightly  condemn  as  a  fmud,  becomes  materially 
lessened,  even  in  the  case  of  men  otherwise  religious  and  honest. 
We  doubt  if  the  average  moral  sense  of  Englishmen  would  condemn 
even  now  those  tricks  of  civilized  men  upon  s  ivages,  wliicli  Dr.  Hook 
enumerates,  assuming  that  they  were  played,  not  out  of  cruelty,  but 
for  a  good  purpose,  as  for  self-defence,  or  for  the  nUiinAte  good  of 
the  savages  themselves.  Add  further  tiie  ill-drawn  line  at  that  day 
between  the  natural  and  the  miraculous ;  the  belief  on  Augustine's 
part  that  some  kind  of  miraculous  power  attached  to  himself  (corn* 
pare  the  touching  for  the  king's  evil)  ;  the  strong  temptation,  both 
in  the  easiness  and  apparent  liarmiessness  of  the  deceit,  and  in  the 
emergency  of  the  crisis,  which  pressed  upon  the  otiier  two;  and 
Uie  greatly  diminished  improbabihty  of  the  proceeding  on  Augus- 
tine's part,  if  it  be  plain  that  a  like  deceit  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
tised by  two  of  liis  leading  brother- missionaries.  And  however  it 
may  affect  our  estimate  of  his  character  or  theirs,  the  supposition 
of  some  sort  of  half-conacious  collusion  app&irs  a  more  likely  solu- 
tion of  the  case,  than  tliat  three  stories  of  a  like  kind  should  have 
grown  Dp  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  even  in  the  gossip  of 
a  monastery  of  that  age.  Dr.  Uuuk,  it  should  be  noticed,  gets  rid 
of  the  miracle  though  not  of  the  deceit  in  the  case  of  PiiuUuus  K-j 
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framing  tiis  narralive,  not  upon  Bede,  but  npon  hie  own  inter 

tatioii   of  Bede.      Tlitit    the  mysterious  stranger  whose   long-pstst 
words  and  acta  in  the  distant  East  Anglian  scene  of  Evidwiii's  esile, 
Paulinus  knew  bj  revelalion,  was  no  other  than  Paulinas  himsell 
who  had  been  invited  to  Redwald's  court,  is  Dr.  Hook's  own 
sumption,    possibly   the   probable  one,  jet   hardly  more   so   than 
Neaiider's  hypothesiB  of  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  atorj  on  the 
part  of  Paulinus,  but  by  no  means  admitted  or  even   hinted  either 
by  Bede  or  by  Paulinus  himself.     In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Lau- 
rentiue,  the  assumption  of  Ihe  supernatural  interference  is  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  whole  narrative;    although  we  readily  admit  Dr, 
Hook's  ingenious  remark,  that,  in  the  history  of  the  British  CoH' 
fereiice,  tlie  whole  course  of  events  would  run  more  coherently  we 
the  miracle  omitted  altogether. 

4.  Concession  to  heathen  practices  and  prejudices  is  another 
marked  feature  of  the  Canterbury  mission;  concession  in  respect  to 
degrees  of  marriage,  and  to  the  retention  of  the  heathen  temples  as 
places  of  Christian  worship,  and  of  the  wakes  and  feasts  attached  lo 
them  :  in  both  cases  (though  in  the  latter  of  the  two  an  after- 
thought) proceeding  from  special  directions  of  Gregory  himself,  aiiJ 
the  former  being  really  a  concession  tendered  necessary  by  the  u»- 
due  strictness  of  tlic  Papal  law.  Of  accommodation  in  the  actunl 
teaching  of  the  truth  itself,  either  as  to  the  order  of,  the  seveml 
portions  of  doctrine  to  be  brought  forward,  or  as  to  the  adajilitig 
liiem  to  the  views  of  llie  heathen  themselves,  we  notice  no  trace. 
The  Chinese  Jesuit  practices  find  no  precedent  in  this  first  of  purtlj 
Papal  missions.  Augustine's  own  teaching,  as  represented  by  8ul>- 
sequent  tradition,  put  forward  at  once,  and  simply,  the  disliuctive 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  a  circumstance  the  more  noteworthy  when 
compared  willi  the  "tradual  transition  recommended  long  afterwanb 
by  Alcuin  (quoted  by  Dr.  Hook)  from  the  lowest  foundations  of 
so-cidled  natural  religion,  by  successive  steps,  to  a  final  teaching 
of  Gospel  mysteries ;  and  still  more  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
and  remarltable  Utter  of  Bishop  Daniel  to  the  martyr  Boniface, 
laying  down  for  his  guidance  a  distinctive  line  of  argument,  by 
which  the  heathen  superstitions  were  to  be  first  exhibited  in  tlieit 
irrationality,  and  (it  must  be  added)  in  the  temporal  disadvantages 
which  Ibey  were  rtprtsenled  as  bringing  upon  those  who  held  tliein, 
and  Christinn  truths  were  then  to  be  insinuated  by  the  way  inlaJ 
miiida  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  former  belief.     Augus- 
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tine  seems,  to  us,  in  botb  conlrasls,  to  claim  at  least  the  merit  of 
grater  simplicitj'. 

The  liberality,  however,  of  the  concessions  which  he  did  make 
19  due  to  Pope  Gcf^rj,  not  to  Augustine.  One  of  theae  Dr.  Hoot 
mentions,  though  very  briefly;  the  other  he  has  partially  mis- 
nndetvtood. 

Two  claases  of  questions  presented  themselves  respecting  mar- 
riage :  where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  with  reapect  to  afSdity  and 
to  consanguinity  ?  and  in  case  of  marriages  contracted  before  con- 
renion  against  the  law  thus  enacted,  what  was  to  be  done  if  the 
parties  to  them  became  Cliristiana  ?  We  commend  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Natal  a  consideration  of  the  rule  laid  down  upon 
the  latter  question.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  extend  to 
ill  the  claases  of  marriage  apeciSed;  altbougti  it  must  be  admitted 
tbkt  the  words  of  Gregory  strictly  taken  biud  it  to  tliat  with  a  bro- 
tber's  widov,  and  that  Badbald's  marriage  with  his  stepmother, 
although  contracted  before  iiis  baptiscn,  was  annalled  altogether. 
Such  persons  were  to  be  exhorted  to  live  separate,  but  even  in  case 
of  refusal  were  not  to  be  rejected  frojn  either  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper;  the  marriage  being  phiinly  held  lo  be  in  their  case  valid. 
As  marriages  of  tlie  kind  were  prohibited,  and  were  to  be  held 
invalid  if  contracted  by  Christians,  Gregory  of  course  anticipated 
U)at  the  case  would  be  a  teuipurary  one  whicli  would  die  out  as 
conversions  proceeded.  The  already  over-drawn  system  of  pro- 
hibitions and  dispensations  in  tlie  Wesieru  Clmrcli  rendered  the 
other  part  of  the  subject  far  more  intricate.  Degrees  prohibited  in 
Scripture  invalidate  a  marriage.  Degrees  proliibitcd  only  by  eccle- 
siastical law  admit  of  a  dispensation.  In  the  former,  the  Pope  re- 
fused to  concede  to  heathen  laxity  at  all.  Marriage  with  a  st^-p- 
mother  on  the  fatlier's  death,  wliich  was  a  duty  among  the  Teutonic 
nee,  was  the  cliief  practical  difficulty,  Gregory  expressly  forbids 
it,  althongh  at  the  risk  of  that  which  actually  occurred,  namely,  the 
downfall  (for  a  moment)  of  the  entire  mission  on  the  accession  of 
Eadbald.  And  that  kijig  on  his  baptism  was  made  even  to  put 
away  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married,  it  is  true,  knowing  the  Chris- 
tian prohibition.  Marriage  with  cuusins-geruian  is  likewise  pro- 
hibited, with  an  effort  to  place  the  prohibition  on  Scriptural  grounds ; 
and  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  for  a  like  reason ;  botb  also 
common  among  tiie  English  of  that  time.  But  Dr.  Hook  has  missed 
tbe  sense  of  that  further  rule,  which  Greg<»ry  regarded  as  a  con- 
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cession,  to  be  relracled  as  soon  as  possible.     Kinsmen  imineiJia 
bejioiid  the  degree  of  first  cousin — marriage  with  whom  was  thought 
by  none  to  be  against  Scripture — were  1^  be  permitted  to  mnrrj 
"  Ikenier,"   i.e.,  not   "  lawfully,"  as  Dr.  Hook   renders,  hot  "  hjM 
a  dispensation."     Grei^ory's  own  letter  to  Felix,  if  it  be  genuine, 
and  certainly  the  subsequent  commentary  of  the  PenitentiiUs,  and 
the   repented   enactments   of  the   later   Saxon   kings,    shew   that, 
aa  n  permanent  rule,  the  Pope  intended  to  prohibit,  not  to  permii, 
marriage  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  (reckoning  according  (o 
the  Papal  reckoning  in  such  matters,  and  calling  cousins-german 
the  second).     The  former  of  the  two  (between  second  cousins)  i>i 
pronounced  invalid  altogether,  and   tiie  latter  is   prohibil'ed,  bui 
(apparently),  if  contracted,   not   dissolved,  by   Theodore  and  by 
Egbert  of  York.     And  the  civil  laws  fix  the  limit  of  permiMiblc 
murriage  at  the  sixth  degree,  which  in  their  reckoning  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Fenitentials.     It  is  candid  to  add,  with  a  view,  not  td 
Dr.  Hook,  but  to  the  unhappy  marriage-questions  of  the  day,  tiiut 
althougti  repeated  mention  occurs  in  ^nglo-S^xon  canons  of  the 
prohibition  to  a  woman  to  marry  two  brothers  successively,  the 
converse  case,  of  a  man   marrying  two  sislers,   is  not  in  terioa 
mentioned.     At  the  same  time,  the  laws  of  Ei.helred  and  Caiiate 
shew,  that  the  words  of  Gregory  and  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
prohibitions  included  the  Utter  case  under  the  former. 

Arcliitectural  reasons,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  prevented  any  gei)e- 
ral  compliance  with  Gregory's  advice  respecting  the  temples.    Tlit 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Canterbury,  is  the  one  recorded  insUiiCt 
of  compliance  with  it.     And  the  zeal  of  the  converted  priest  liim- 
B<'lf  in  Norlbumbria  caused  the  utter  destruction  of  the  northern 
shrine  at  Godmundinghnm.     The  retention  of  the  wakes  conduc«li 
it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  persistence  of  that  abundant  popular  lio- 
thenisra   to  which  Saxon  canons  bear  witness,  almost  as  long  »     i 
tliere  was  a  Saxon  Church.     As  a  practical  question,  similar  topic  ■ 
must  arise  in  our  own   heathen  missions.     We  commend  to  tliero  ~ 
tlie  warning  which  St.  Gregory's  well-meant  licence  and  its  corise- 
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quences  convey. 

5,  Both  lliese  points  of  large-mindedness,  however,  wise  or  un- 
wise, are  due  to  Gregory,  not  to  Augustine.  The  timid  narrowiiw*  j 
of  the  latter  shews  itself,  again,  in  his  uneasiness  respecting  th^B 
variations  in  the  Liturgv,  which,  probably  enough  (as  Dr.  IIous  ^ 
soys),  his  French  journey  had  brought  home  to  bim.     And 
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be  more  marked,  through  contrnst  witli  Gregory's  noble  injunc- 
tion, in  reply,  to  lake  of  the  best,  no  matter  wlieiice,  for  the  uii- 
^rtiicumbered  field  of  the  new  Church.     At  the  same  time,  the  facts 
^Ho  not  bear  out  the  full  extent  of  Dr.  Hook's  couilemuation.     It 
^■BftV  have  been,  indeed,  that  poor  Bisliop  Liudhard's  ministrations 
^^scited  the  Italian's  jealousy.      He  made,  certainly,  little  use  of  the 
Gallic  bishop,  although   suffering   him   to    minister  at  Canterbury 
apparently  until  his  death.     But  Dr.  Hook  leaves  an  erroneous  im- 
pnasion  in  leading  us  to  suppose  him  jealous  of  tbe  Gallic  Liturgy, 
yfe  refer  lo  Mr,  Philip  Freeman's  better-informed  pages'  for  evi- 
dence, that  what,  in  compliance   with   Gregory's  injunctions,  he 
really  did,  was  to  adopt  into  English  use  the  Communion  Ofiice  of 
the   Roman,  with  some  changes,  and  the  ordinary  OtHces  of  the 
Southern  French  Churches,  these  latter  having  been  framed  by  Caa- 
»ian  on  an  Oriental  model.     We  learn  further,  from  Mr.  Moskell, 
a  Btill  more  curious  fact — that  in  the  Saxon,  not  Liturgy  indeed, 
but  Poutificid,  are  preserved  rites  actually  drawn  from  the  British. 
That  Augustine  introduced  them  there  can  hardly  have  been  the 
case.      We  suppose,  rather,  that  they  found  their  vray  into  Egbert's 
York  Pontifical  in  tbe  first  instance;  although  they  occur,  we  leurn, 
ill  one  thnt  belonged  to  St.  Dunstuii  also,  and  were  even  transported 
across  the  Sirails  to  Northi'rn  Prance.    Ojie  of  these  we  cannot  but 
mention.     It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  the  significant  delivery  of 
^kie  Guepels  to  the  newly -ordained  deacon,  we  of  tiie  Engiisli  Cliurcli 
^Tffe,  to  this  day,  preserving  a  custom  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
Cliurcli  of  tiii!"  island — from   the  Church  that   wrested   her  from 

IUoUtry  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome — a  custom  which  stood  the 
Hiock  of  S;ixon  invasion,  and  the  hiurgical  chiniges  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  symbolize,  in  brigliter  limes,  the  one  Church  which  re- 
taiaa  an  open  and  accessible  Bible. 

6.  Bui  if  will)  poor  Liudhard,  }-et  with  others  Augustine  was 
not  able  to  fraternize.  There  were  Cliurchuien  in  bis  path  who  fol- 
lowed not  with  him,  or  with  Aouie.  A  few  years  later,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  cliaunel,  the  identical  dispute  about  Scotch  and 

*  W*  ut  lorry  la  nee  Dr.  Hook  enJorte,  with  no  smin  ■mount  o(  liiaicuncici, 
Ihc  Mrwgeljr  ibftllow  blunder  ol'  ilii:  OrlcnUUBiii  at  Ilic  Brili.k  Cfiurclics.  Tlic  rol 
ImjHitUtiaii  of  OrieaUtixn  h«  llirciujjh  ihe  Saxuii  Church,  borruKing,  iliniu^li 
AUffiiiiii><^i  AH  OncnulicFil  Service. ht>ub  from  Cvifti&»,  mi  adding  t  few,  ihouj^h 
«T)'  fern,  nddilioiial  Ori«ntili>m',  Ihrough  1  hcodorc.  Mr.  Frvcimii,  liuwevci,  lijui- 
•II  j[im  in  to  A  iriBiag  error  in  «doj>tiii){  the  •uppuiiliuii  ib(t  AUjjudiiie  Riiiaiucd 
t«a  jaiM  St  Atles  nheii  he  went  (ItUliEr  id  be  coiiiecnled. 
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Rnmai)  customs  arose,  and  came  to  a  head  in  the  Council  of 

liscoii.  But  lliere  the  midsionary  success  anJ  lofty  piety  of  llie' 
Scotch  monks,  stretcliiniT  their  pious  labours  continuously  round 
the  whole  east  and  north  of  France,  from  the  Swiss  Rhine  to  the 
promontories  of  Britany,  compelled  respectful  treatment.  Eligius" 
conduct  towards  the  Scotcli  abbot  of  Luxeuil  stands  in  creditable 
contrast  with  that  of  Augustine  towards  the  British.  And  the 
charilable  denling  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  ended  in  Iha 
gradual  niid  peaceful  nhsorptjon  of  obnoxious  or  singular  customs 
A  plate  in  Mnbillon  gives  us  both  Latin  and  Celtic  tonsures, 
worn  respectively  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  by  two' 
loving  coadjiiliirs  in  the  inissiojiary  work  of  the  north-east  of  France 
at  that  time.  That  it  was  otherwise  ultimately  in  Britain  itself,fl 
arose,  first  of  iill,  from  the  pride  of  Augtistine.  And  once  arisen,  ' 
the  schism  possibly  was  best  put  down  within  Britain  by  measures  i 
such  as  were  dictated  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  Wilfred,  and  finnllyfl 
executed  by  the  iron  will  of  Theodore.  ' 

For  be  it  observed,  that  the  British  Church  was  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman,  or  to  any  other  Church,  before  Auguattne 
made  it  so.  It  had  simply  been  severed  by  distance  and  by  a  broad 
barrier  of  heathenism  from  any  practical  communication  with  other 
Churches,  and  had  developed  accordingly  after  its  own  unaided 
powers.  The  case  was  as  of  two  relatives,  who  came  together  aftrr 
a  long  parting,  and  discovered  that,  during  their  separation,  one  of 
them  had  contracted  certain  peculiar  views,  and  retained  certiiin 
errors  furmeriy  common  to  both,  uncorrected',  but  in  no  [wiatof  fl 
any  serious  importance.  And  Gregory  accordingly  did  not  intepd  ^ 
to  ignore  the  remnant  of  the  British  Church.  On  the  contrary,  be 
made  especial  provision  for  its  permanence,  by  seeking  to  re-eat"- 
blish  only  those  two  archiepiseopatea,  with  their  suffragan  »««■ 
which  would  repiesent  the  already  heathenized  parts  of  Brilai"- 
London  and  York  left  Caerleon  to  remain  as  it  was.  And  IHb 
power  wliich  he  professed  to  give  to  Augustine  over  the  sufliagai' 
of  Caerleon  was  {we  agree  with  Dr.  Ilouk)  simply  the  jwwer  o' 
metropolitan  or  archbishop,  which  had  possibly  rested  with  the  KO 

*  Tlie  BriiiBti  Eiiier,  far  iniltnce,  wu  limplj  identical  witli  whii  had  been  it)' 
Houiun  Easier  some  ceiiiury  and  a- half  l>ercTc.  But  tlit  UritoUB  Aluck  to  tlic  v'^ 
Style,  dfler  science  hud  deviled  iii  mure  aJtratiomic»l  rrgioiii  a  newer  anit  bet"' 
oitc;  itnd  then  hehavi'd  about  il,  much  aa  the  old  couple  who  periihfcd  a  ceTilu^J 
niiice  in  gnlnj;  to  church  on  Cuod  t'nduy,  Old  Slylir,  to  Giid  af  cour.-e  no  lerriGe- 
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^|pf  London  in  British  times.  What,  tlien,  the  Britons  refused'', 
was,  not  Gregory  as  Popp,  but  (as  Bede  expressly  says)  Augusiine 
for  Archbishop.  And  it  was  the  temfier  shewn  by  Augustine  wliich 
moved  tlicm  lo  decline  what  certainly  would  have  been  in  time  the 
natural  arrangement,  aa  it  is  this  day,  but  what,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  invaders,  barely  established  in  the  land,  and  still  almost 
wholly  liealhens,  he  had  as  certainly  no  right  to  demand.     That 

^bie  insecure  occupant  of  a  petty  misaiuu  should  step  at  once  into 

^^lie  [wsition  of  even  the  British  Archbishop  of  London  or  York, 
both  by  the  way  not  impossibly  surviving  in  tlieir  own  proper  per- 
sons, at  the  very  time  that  Gregory  was  filling  their  sees  witlt 
Roman  monks; — or,  again,  that  the  missionary  bishop  of  an  invad- 
ing tribe,  trliose  permanent  possession  uf  tlie  ii^land  must  have  been 
far  from  being  a  recognised  fact  in  the  minds  uf  the  British,  and 
whose  fellow-countrymen,  close  to  the  very  lime,  were  ravaging  iind 
destroying  the  British  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river  where  the 
conference  was  held,  should  claim  submission  to  his  primacy  from 
Bntish  bishops ;— were  neither  of  them  very  self-evident  conclu- 
sions  either  from  Church  law  or  from  coiDmon  sense.  The  Britons 
might  well  think  that  a  tuni  of  fortune  might  speedily  bring 
a  British  monarch  back  to  London  itself.     Welsh  princes  claimed 

^^Jie  tiirune  of  the  entire  island  for  a  century  after  Augustine's  con- 

^^^  *  Tiking  >■  guidta  (IJ  (he  bordtn  of  the  ntticou  ind  at  Weawi  in  liter  liniFi 
tBc^e't  one  milk  of  ilie  localily),  L«.  itic  «gullicrD  lioider  of  Gluuirralenliirc,  &n<l 
(2)  Uie  Ituman  ruadi  wliicti  imeruclcit  il,  eilhei  I)}  Ciri'iKpaier.  to  reuli  Glpuceaier, 
«r  iij  Hnatol^  lo  pus  by  Auil  and  auroii  ih«  Piusagi;  ta  Caerlror},  and  {3)  ihe  fact 
(hat  »I  ihc  Ilmi  of  Auguatine's  litll  S.ixan  jjowi^t  tracliFd  in  the  >outli-wesl  lately 
aJonj:  the  aoiiilif  m  bank  of  llie  Tlinmeii.  westward  to  WUit,  and  ilien  by  a  ninnw 

Kriji,  ttjruiL  bcLwpfik  Gloucester  aitd.atill  Uritiah  Somertietaliire,  to  ihc?  Seferiii  the 
bole  centre  ut  Eii|tt4iiJ  being  lUll  Itiitisli.  il  iceins  pUiu  itial  Ilie  VVelih  iradilioii 
tola  M8S.).  wbich  (ilacea  Aii^ualirie'i  oit  in  ibc  Paccsl  of  Deail  oppmite  Aust,  ia 
hnoil  mtainly  correct.  Elbelbcrl'a  powtr  could  not  have  brought  Augnsiine  in 
Contact  viih  llritona  anywhere  cine  ao  near  lo  Caerleon.  Aual,  no  doubt,  may  bfl 
TraJteluM  .fHfuli  ;  ao  ilul  no  ttiesa  can  be  Inid  upon  the  nnnie.  Aa  to  the  aefcn 
Bkibopa,  Atluut  wboiii  Dr.  Kook  ia  all  a-^traj,  lb«re  ia  a  Welah  liat  in  the  same  MSS, 
(tipun  lahich  we  lay  nn  alteai,  exci'pl  from  inlernal  probability),  which  givca  tlie 
Wtlah  Riahopa  (aa  we  thoulil  Hon  cill  ihein),  bul  according  to  their  then  seea.  tD){e< 
tbcc  wiib  •  cborcpiacopua  or  iwo  from  the  imincdiaie  neigh  bo  uchood,  and  the  iiill 
WvUll  Blnhop  of  tjcrefordj — aciL.  Llanelwy,  Llandaft^,  Llanbadarn,  Oan^or,  Weeg, 
Uor^Caniig  :  lica 'ed  by  llcrefuril,  and  omiiiing  Si.  Du'id'a.  St.  David  hiuiaelt  died 
tfUI.  according  lo  the  Ann.  CHinibriEe.  The  tiita  in  Spehuan  and  Uiahi^T  arc  Iiaia  o1 
alligcil  autrtajEini  of  St.  Divid'^  belonging  tu  the  tweKlb  cenlury,  when  Giraldiia 
*aa  doing  gntlant  bailie  for  Wales  againat  Canterbury  i  and  bave  aa  mucli  to  do 
^■bikll  Augnaline'a  oppuixiiM  la  Biahop  Tliitlwall  and  bia  brclbren  havh 
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ferciipe !  nnd  once  were  not  far  from  poi^sessiiig  it.  Wliy  slioulofl 
ilie  Cliurcli  surrender  liopea  which  the  State  slill  maintained  ?  Erein 
co-nperation  in  jirenchitig  to  the  heathen  was  almost  iti>p'>$sil)le,  so 
long  as  border-war  was  raging  between  llie  j>eoples;  while  British 
missionaries  did  preach  the  Gospel  even  to  Saxons,  so  Boon  as 
it  could  be  done.  And  when  we  consider  the  charitable  disen- 
tanglement of  tlm  same  coiilrovers^  b}'  an  opposite  tone  and  oppo- 
site measures,  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  channel,  we  cannot  but  hold 
Augusline  personally  nnswerahle  for  the  angry  feeling  thai  embit- 
tered the  Cornish  and  Welsli  Britons  in  their  relation  to  the  Saxoa 
Cliurch.  At  the  same  time,  party  feeling  must  be  strong,  andfl 
ignorance  great,  for  persons  then  to  invent,  and  writers  now  (not, 
assuredly,  Dr.  llook)  to  repeat,  the  preposterous  libel  which  con- 
verts a  hasty  speech  into  a  deliberate  prophecy,  and  imagines  thit 
any  words  of  the  Christian  priest  either  were  able,  or  were  needed, 
to  influence  tiie  wild  Northumbrian  pagan,  some  dozen  years  after, 
to  shed  the  blood  of  Welshmen  and  monks  at  the  slaughlei  of 
Bangor. 

An  eslimate  of  the  true  value  of  Augustine's  mission  would,  ite 
think,  seriously  alter  the  view  commonly  entertained  of  il.     Wt 
have  tried  faintly  to  suggest  some  reasons  why  its  direct  result! 
should  have  been  so  small,  but  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  thm 
CBU  be  no  question.     The  first-fruits  of  Saxon  Christianily  wereun* 
doubtfully  due  to  him,  but  they  were  first-fruits  very  sliglitly  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  harvest.     The  technical  Iransmissiuu  of 
our  apostolical  succession  may  be  through  Augustine.     The  living 
stream  of  Goiipel  truth  mainly  passed  to  us  through  British  chon-  ■ 
nels.    Even  the  10,000  converts  of  the  report  that  reached  Gregory  " 
seem  to  us  to  chisli  wilh  any  reasonable  idea  of  the  then  probable      i 
population  of  Kent.     But  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt—  ■ 
that  had  it  not  been  for    British    missionaries,  and  for  the  i»de-   ~ 
pendent  mission  of  Birinns,  there  would  not  have  been  one  Ciiris-      , 
tian  Saxon  fifty  years  after  the   mission  was  planted  outside  the  B 
boundaries  of  the  Kentish  kingdom.     The  apostle  of  the  Englisli " 
as  much  entitled  to  his  fume  as  Amerigo  Vespucci  is  to  thetlis'^ 
covery  of  America.     The  proportion  of  Jute,  Saxon,  and  Angle,  r^B 
presents  pretty  accurately  the  respective  dimensions,  in  the  reaolti 
of  the  Canterbury  mission,  of  that  of   Birinns,  restored   by  the 
Scotch-taught  but  Rnmnniiing  Frank  Agilbert,  and  of  the  partly 
Scotc)i  and  British  missions.     Every  Christian  man  north  of  the 
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Tliames  (with  tlie  most  petty  exceptions)  owed  liis  restoration  to, 
and  cuiifirmatioti   in,  t!ie  fullli — iinJ  except  those  of  the  enstern 
siiires,  from  York"  ilowiiwnrds,   his  conversion  also  —  to   teachers 
directly  or  indiri-ctly  Scotch.     Every  one  from  Sussex  westwards, 
eoutii  of  the  same  river  Thame?,  traced  his  Cliristi.mity  to  labours 
Mt  on  foot  fay  B  single  Italian,  but  not  from  Canterbury,  and  mainly 
prosecuted  by  a  Frank  and  by  a  Northumbrian.     Tlie  record  of  the 
^ixty  years'  labours  of  the  entire  Italian  Kentish  mission  is  summed 
p,  after  the  Kentish  success,  in  three  failures  to  extend  their  limits 
" — in  Middlesex,  York,  and  East  An^lia, — in  the  permission  ac- 
corded to  one  of  another  rsce  and  Church  to  make  a  more  success- 
ful effort  in  the  last  named  of  the  three,  and  in  a  simple  abstinence 
from  any  effort  at  ail  to  convert  tlie  little  county  of  Sussex,  which 
remained  pngan  at  their  very  doors  after  the  last  Italian  prelate  had 
been  laid  in  St.  Augustine's  porch.     If  Augustine,  then,  is  to  be 
the  Hengist  of  the  Christian  Conquest,  his  merits  must  be  reduced 
tiie  proportions  asMgned  by  later  philosophical  historians  to  his 
cular  prototype;  and  the  Christianizing,  as  the  Teutonizing,  of 
the  island  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Kent  must  be   awarded 
k>  others. 

But  the  indirect  results  of  the  Italian  mission  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent proportions.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  link  thus  riveted  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Rome,  the  Celtic  Church  of  this  island  itself 
would   speedily  have  swept    back  with  a  returning  wave  over  the 
tuutry  which,  as  it  was,  had  been  wrested  from  it,  only  for  a  few 
Pars   by  the  heathen  Saxons,  and  which  in  the  main  it  actually 
did  re-coiiquer;  and  would  have  severed  the  whole  land  effectually 
3(0  southern  or  from  continental  influences.     But  the  ineffective 
[Canterbury  prelates  of  the  first  mission  were  as  a  door  that  opejied 
a  way  for  a  spirit  far  more  potejit  tlian  tiieir  own.     And  in  llie 
result,  the  Saxon  Church  became  both  the  pioneer  and  the  most 
friendly  admirer  of  the  Popes  in  Northern  Europe.     Had  it  not 
been  for  her,  the  Christian  world  might  well   have   seen,  in   the 
^heveiith  century,  a  combination  of  Gliurclies,  of  which  the  3riti.<h 
^Briands  would  have  been  the  nucleus,  and  its  advanced  posts  stretcli- 
^Mg  from  Iceland  at  one  extreme,  to  Columbanus'  convent  of  Bubbio 

^H  <  A  Briiiib  iiiitiioaary  liaplited  EkJirln,  according  to  Nennini ;  and  ccrliinlj  It 
^^B  nol  imprubibti!  ihnt  Itriiuni  co-oprialed  nith  Ihe  niiniuii  of  Pmlinua  il  thu 
^^foun  of  une  •1m.  *ccardiiig  to  probililc  tnditiun,  liid  apcal  lii(  boyhood  in  evito  in 
ft  CliTlitiiu  WtUli  courl. 
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on  the  Lombard  plains  at  the  otlier,  with  almost  everythin 
can  constilule  a  distinct  and  vigorous  school  of  religion, — learning, 
devotion,  missionary  zeal,  and  extraordinarj  missionary  aptitude,-^| 
all  flowing  in  home-made  cliannels,  and  marked  off  bv  the  not  un- 
important badges  of  a  peculiar  clerical  habit,  and  a  special  fashion 
of  ecclesiastical  plain-song,  and  of  ritaal,  and  of  litui^,  and  by 
its  own  calendar  of  festivals — as  widely  spread  and  far  belter  united 
than  the  Rome  itself  of  that  day,  uutoni  by  dissensions,  unassailed 
by  Arian   barbarians,  and  as   independent  of  Rome  as  the  pntri- 
archates  of  Anlioch  or  Alexandria.     One  element  of  permanence, 
as  regards  a  lasting  antagonism,  was  ipideed  lacking.     Tliere  was  no 
distinctive   principle  in   any  way   touching  upon  tlie  affections  o^^ 
rraching  tlie  soul,  upon  which  this  indqwndence  rested  ;  while  in 
the  main  question  at  issue — that  of  Easter — the  Britisb  were  uri- 
doubtedly  mistaken.     And  under  such  circumstances  contact  and 
intercourse  must  sooner  or  later  have  absorbed  the  Celtic  commn- 
nion  into  that  of  Rome, — the  less  refiNcd,  and  less  centred,  and 
less  historiealiy  great, — into  that  which  was   all  these   things  iff' 
a  singular  degree.     It  was  the  work  of  the   Saxon  Church,  undfr 
the  influences  arising  out  of  the  Canterbury  mission,  to  accelerate 
that   absorption.     That   which    Augustine   unintentionally   begmi, 
Theodore  and   Boniface   designedly  completed.     And  the  mission 
of  Augustine,  in  itself  an  abortive  beginning,  which,  in  the  preseiiM 
of  a  far  more  Missionary  Church,  waned  for  a  while,  and  was  snti- 
cipnted  in  its   proper  task  of  converting  the  British   islands  lo 
Christianity,  succeeded  at  any  rate  in  keeping  the   way  open  to 
unite  them  to  Itonie, 

II.  From  the  nominal  let  us  pass  to  the  real  founder  of  tbs 
English  Church:  from  the  pious  though  not  large-minded  nii- 
sionary,  whose  labours  scarcely  took  root,  to  the  practical  admiiii'- 
trator,  the  lines  of  whose  building  in  the  Church  of  our  land  und«- 
lie  its  foundations,  and  remain  in  substance  unchanged  to  this  vcrj 
day — from  Augustine  the  Italian  to  Theodore  the  Greek. 

To  secure  the  victory  which  the  genius  of  Wilfred  had  alifi',' 
gained  over  the  Celtic  communion,  and  to  reap  the  harvest  which 
that  communion  had  chiefly  sown,  by  consolidating  the  Cliurcbes 
which  they  mainly  and  not  his  own  friends  had  established,  out  o' 
isolated  mission  stations  {in  Dr.  Hook's  words)  into  a  settled  a"'' 
organized  whole, — such  was  Thedore's  work.  It  was  a  work  iW 
strative  talent  rather  than  genius,  a  resuliite  aiiJ 
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radical  will  raLlier  than  a  brilliant  or  profound  character,  a  stntes- 
Qftn  more  than  a  tlieologian.  Tlie  "  Philoso|iher," — such  was  his 
nickname — at  the  age  of  aisty-siK,  clioseu  apparently  in  |iure 
honesty  by  the  Pope'',  yet  to  Bome  extent  because  he  couht  find 

I  no  one  else  for  the  task,  and  with  some  distrust  of  liis  supposed 
Greek  peculiaritiec,  proved  nevertheless,  by  success,  the  providence 
that  had  guided  the  choice. 
1.  Of  Theodore's  treading  out  of  the  Celtic  spirit.  Dr.  Hook 
tays  but  little,  and  that  little  is  not  wholly  correct.  His  remark 
is  indeed  a  just  one,  and  to  the  deserved  credit  of  the  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries— that  tliey  had  made  their  Saxon  converts  Christiana  and 
not  partizans.  And  when  we  remember  further,  that  there  was  no 
principle  or  article  of  faith  involved  in  the  question,  and  that 
changes  in  a  Latin  ritual,  and  in  the  rule  for  delermioing  Easter, 
were  matters  touching  the  clergy  almost  exclusively,  and  which  once 
doue  would  be  Inirdly  felt  by  laymen,  we  shall  understand,  ou  the 
^^iie  hand,  how  the  retirement  of  the  persistent  part  of  the  Scottish 
^Hiergy  (already  brought  about  by  Wilfred  at  Whitby)  oould  so 
fffcctually  uncelticize  the  S;ixon  Churches,  mid,  on  the  other,  the 
visdom,  though  hardly  the  justice,  of  Tiieodore's  measures  for  pre- 
aerving  the  ground  thus  won.  He  simply  declared  Scotch  or  British 
orders  invalid,  not  altogether  (as  Dr.  Hook  implies],  but  until  con- 
^■Jrmed  by  a  Cattiolic  Bishop — a  provision  actually  renewed,  and 
^piirrefure  we  suppose  held  to  be  requirtd,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
816,  by  Archbishop  Wulfred,  after  the  Celtic  Churches  had  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  Eiister,  hut  which,  one  would  have  thought, 
even  in  Theodore's  time,  must  have  operated  chiedy  to  keep  out 
men  who  had  already  fied.  One,  however,  not  wholly  but  in  part 
of  the  obnoxious  class,  remained,  but  one  who  had  conformed  in 
Ibc  matters  disputed.  But  Theodore  endured  not  even  the  shadow 
of  an  exception  to  his  rule.  As  two  of  Chad's  three  consccrators 
were  British  bishops,  and  therefore  (by  Dr.  Hook's  leave)  not  in 
eommuiiion  with  Canterbury,    whatever  Bishop   Wiui  might  have 


» 


Wo  c*nnol  quite  agrte  with  Dr.  Hook,  Ihat  llie  iwn  Smon  kiogi  dH  teiTO  the 
choice  la  llie  Pope.  They  itkfd  bim  to  catiicnrito  Wigtioril.  Hr,  upon  Wig. 
honl'i  deAItia  rhoio  toTnc  one  eli«,  iDd  coiiieordlecl  him,  Tliii,  if  Bcdo'»  accouril 
ii  complete,  thvy  had  cirliinly  not  aik«d  liim  li>  du ;  ■kliaugli,  under  llie  eircuin. 
Maoc««,  it  ••■■  iialnril  eiiDU)i;)i  lliut  lie  iliould  do  it ;  ind  hr  lernii  la  lia>t  beilowed 
tliv  bj  no  tneini  coYeLcd  piece  vt  prefcrcneni  (or  btntihinent)  honettly.  Tiiil  bt 
cba*e  >  Ur«k  la  enndUdi.'  the  Oitenlsl  Cliuicli  al  Uriliiii  ii  a  fancj  wlucli  CtU«  M 
grounil  Willi  tlie  croli'lief  do  wiiioli  it  i>  founiied. 
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ttiouttlit  of  them,  Tlieodore  enforced  compliance  with  the  strictest^ 
(indeed,  an  over  strict)  inlerpretalion  of  his  own  rule,  by  refasin^ 
to  recognise  Chad's  episcopal  {not,  as  Dr.  Hook  conjectures,  priesllj) 
orders,  until  he  had  him?elf  conHrmed  them.     A  still  more  arbitrary 
enactment  placed  Scotch   and  British   baptism  in  the  cKtrgor;  o(h 
bnplisms  of  uncertain  validity,  and  commanded  conditional  re-bap- 
tiam.     Anothi'r  provision,  in  a  diiferent  place,  deposes  priests  who 
do  not  baptize  by  trine  immersion.     And  the  practice  of  single  ■ 
immersion,  foujid  at  Dol  in  Britanv  so  late  as    1620,  lends  pro- 
babihty  to  Kunstmann's  conjecture  that  we  have  here  the  defect 
in  baptism  imputed  by  Aogustine  to  the  British — a  conjecture  de-  ■ 
rivini;  some  support  from  the  dropping  of  the  objection  by  Augus- 
tine, inasmuch  as  Gregory,  at  the  very  time,  in  a  letter  to  Spanish 
bi»hopa,  ruled  the  point  to  be  indifferent*.     Theodore,  then,  toayH 
have  seized  upon  this  ground,  to  widen  the  difference,  opinion  in 
the    European    Churches  gradually  tending  towards  making  trine 
immersion  necessary.     He  may  have  sought  in  it  something  like  m 
a  doclrinnl  ground  to  justify  his  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  formal 
schism.     At  the  eame  time,  he  does  not  venture  to  stigmatize  the 
Celtic  Churches  as  heretical.     For  heretical  baptism  and  herelic»l 
orders,  in  the  teeth  of  canons  and  councils,  he  pronounces  invaiid 
altogether.     But  whatever  his  reason,  the  measure  shews  nt  once 
the  character  of  the   man — re-solule,  uncompromising,  and  harsh, 
determined  to  enforce  uniformity,  yet  striking  heavily  only  wliere  be 
was  sure  of  his  blow,  and  was  safe  from  a  recoil. 

2.   His   aditiinistration   of  the  English    Church    thns    Saxoniied 
u  marked  by  equal  foresightedness,  and  by  a  like  determinaUon. 
but  by  greater  management,  ajid  by  measures  of  a  nobler  and  mote 
Christian  cast.     The  pastoral  system,  thoroughly  supervised  by  hv 
shops,  with  sees  of  manageable  dimensions,  and  worked  by  an  ei 
cated  clergy,  and  the  whole  regulated  by  an  annual  synod — such  we*^ 
the  four  points  on  which,  helped  perliaps  by  Eastern  experieii*5*i 
his  whole  work  was  concentrated.     It  is  significant  of  his  wisdo**'* 
and  litlle  creditable  to  ourselves,  that  the  cfl'ectoal  working  of  the=^* 
very  points,  as  adapted  to  our  altered  circumstances,  should  be  pt^ 
cisely  what  the  same  English  Church,  after  almost  1,200  years,  m 

•  The  cuien  roprcling  b»ptiBiii.  nllcged  by  Si.  Boniface  lo  have  existed  in     * 
EnglUli  Churcli  >in»  tlie  time  uf  Augustine,  mid  decbring  l!ic  naming  all     ™m 
Penoiis  of  the   Huly  Triiiily  nuteamy  [a  a  valid  bsjitmn],  loubt  the  taiue  "^^l 
— S.  BuniC.  Epiil.  B2,  id  ZbvIi.  Fapaiii.  M 
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at  length  piecemeal  wresting  for  herself  from  a  reluctant  and  irre- 
ligious public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  lome  doubt  may  be  made 
whether  Theodore  organized  the  pnrish  system,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
what  extent  he  succeeded  in  establishing  it.  Elmham,  the  one 
direct  authority  for  the  statement,  may  perhaps  have  interpreted 
parochia  into  parish,  when  it  really  meant  diocese.  And  iliere  are 
proofs  of  itinerant  missions  in  the  North  still  existing  half  a  century 
later.  Nor  could  such  a  system,  established  as  his  wa:;  by  the 
efforts  of  private  persons,  be  established,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
otherwise  than  gradually.  But  the  whole  system  of  the  Peiiitcntlalj 
and  the  undoubted  growth  of  parishes  in  the  modern  sense  in  the 
eighth  century,  shew  plainly  that  the  idea  of  the  parish  underlay 
his  plans,  and  that  he  at  least  originated  the  movement  which,  in 
course  of  time,  has  developed  into  our  present  network  of  village 
churches,  each  with  its  appointed  priest,  in  settled  pastoral  relations 
to  a  definite  Hock. 

Dr.  Hook's  account  of  the  division  of  sees,  Theodore's  first  great 

vork,  is  singularly  jejune  and  hasty.    Yet  there  is  much  that  is 

curious  and  instructive,  and  a  good  deal  of  intricate  history  in  the 

matter.      Unhappily,  bishops  were  to  be  found  even  llicji  to  oppose 

B  perverse  obstinacy  to  a  measure,  resting,  it  should  seem,  on  llie 

first    principles   of  religion   and   of  common   sense.       Tlie   same 

grounds  which  afterwards  induced  hotli  the  chief  English  States, 

and  tlie  European  States  generally,  to  struggle  for  a  special  and 

■ingle  metropolitan  apiece,  appear,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have 

led  them  to  struggle  for  a  single  bisiiop,  and  thus  to  liave  thrown 

political  influence  commonly  against  Theodore.     And  conquest  and 

re-conquest  again  shifted  sees  by  a  more  summary  process  still,  as  in 

llie  cases  of  Stow  or  Sidnaceaster,  \Mii(herne,  and  possibly  Dor- 

c^e3ler.   Bat  the  chief  opposition,  sad  to  say,  arose  from  the  bishops 

l/ieuiselves.     The  wealth  and  dignity  attached  to  the  single  see  of 

«n    entire  stale,  appears  to  have  been  commonly  the  unworthy  mo- 

liTC   (o  that  opposition.     A  see  that  stretched  from  the  llumber  to 

the    Porth,  or  southward  from  the  llumber  lo  the  Thames,  presented 

"  i^^  vrilorial  grandeur  of  idea,  and  a  mora  solid  amount  of  episcopal 

'■*'<i*i  which  the  holders  could  not  bring  themselves  to  relinquish. 

'' *Biei,  from  the  very  beginning,  anticipated  Theodore's  measures 

°y   •  "synodica  sanctio," — evidently  [lassed  in  a  provincial  Wilen- 

•geutot,  and   prompted  by  former  attetnpts   at   a  division  of  the 

kn»d, — «hicli  crushed  the  idea  in  the  bud  by  assenting  to  the  caiv- 
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tinued  union  of  tlie  whole  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Bishop 
Leutherius.     And  a  subsequent  decree  of  Theodore,  derived,  how- 
ever, from  a  questionable  source,  surrenders  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing the  division  under  the  plea  of  respect  for  the  individual  bishop, 
at  that  time  Theodore's  personal  friend,  Hasddi.     In  East  Anglta 
alone,  we  read  of  no  opposition.     In  Mercia  and  Northnnibria,  the 
object  was  accomplished  only  by  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
the  respective  bishops.     We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  very  com- 
plicated mode  of  its  accomplishment,  which  is  obscured  bj  the  con- 
tradictions, as  well  as  by  the  omissions,  of  the  chroniclers.     But  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that,  on  the  most  probable  reckoning,  modern 
England,  with  her  at  least  twenty-fold  population,  deeins  sufficient 
to  this  day  for  the  portion  of  the  country  where  Theodore  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  more  bishops  by  precisely  two  than  Tlieodore 
liimselF  established'.     Manchester  and  Eipon  are  the  literal  mea- 
sure as  yet  of  the  tardy  increase  which  the  nineteenth  century  haj 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  upon  the  seventh.     It  must  be  noted 
also  that,  in  Tlieodore's  plan  of  division,  Gregory's  original  scheme 
was  entirely  ignored.     All  the  bishops  of  the  entire  Hept.ircby,  in- 
cluding York,  were  made  subj.-ct  to  the  single  primncy  of  Canter-^ 
bnry.     Further,  that  the  divisions  were  made  by  Kings  and  Wil«a<^P 
rgemots,  in  co-operation  with  Theodore.     And  a  comparison  wild      '• 
Leofric's  proceedings  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  respect- 
ing the  removal  of  the  see  of  Crediton  to  Eseter,  will  mark  forcibly 
the  increased  interference  of  the  See  of  Rome  at  the  Litter  period, 
and  that,  too,  a  time  when  Edward  gave  away  bishoprics  by  chartrr, 
much  as  he  would  have  given  his  lands.     Lastly,  that  Theodore 
made  no  change  in  the  practice  which  lie  found  in  Nortlmtnlim 

'  With  WpBsti  Theodore  cnutd  not  interftre.  We  Miiime,  on  the  tfrcntrth  i( 
Ecile's  olherRiBe  i n c omp relic tiiiblc  iClls  of  Dorcir,  and  otiier  (jrobabJIitiet  too  Ion; 
lo  lielnil,  that  (as  Florence  iniplie*)  there  wa,  an  alleinpl  to  preiiTTe  [lie  See  of  Dof- 
chnter.u  well  u  lh>t  of  Stow  or  SidiiicenBlcr.  And  we  set  Whilheruc  ■giinslCu* 
lia1e.     There  lemun,  then,  The  fnlluwin^  liits: — 


1.  Canterbury  =^   1.  Cnnterburj. 

5.  Rochoter    =  2.  ItochoiteT. 
3.  London        =  8.  London. 

,   „,    ,         h  =  *.  Norwich. 

6.  Eltnbun   i 

5.  Ely. 

6.  PcleihoTOU^h. 

6.  Lichfield      =  7.  LichSeld. 

7.  LeiceBler       =:  8.  Chester. 
S.  Dorcheiler   >=  9.  Oxtatd. 


9.  Stow 

10.  Hereford 

11.  Worcester 

n.  Yotk 
18.  Ripon 
It.  Heihain 
l£.  Lindisfame 


'^  10.  Lincoln 
=  11.  HefsfirtJ. 

!=  12,  Worcetlrt. 
=  13.  OlooceW' 
=  M.  Yoft 
=  IS.  Ripon. 

J  —  16.  Darhint 

17.  Utnohn 
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■s  ID  Canterbury  iuelf),  of  monastic  chapters  and  abbot-bisliops ; 
p.ltbougli  the  rule  in  Mcrcia  nppears  to  have  been  different,  with 

he  exception  of  "Worcester,  In  all  this,  as  in  the  gradual  method 
generally  of  the  Archbishop's  proceedings,  in  his  politic  compro- 

tnise  and  reserve  at  the  Council  of  Hertford,  in  his  concession  to 
jWessex,  in  the  pertinacity  with  which,  even  when  helping  iii  686 
lo  restore  Wilfred,  he  restored  him,  not  to  the  York  which  he  had 
refused  to  surrender,  but  to  a  diocese  of  the  precise  limits  (save 
that  it  slill  included  Ripon),  which  he  had  before  indignantly  de- 
clined,— we  read  at  once  the  skill  and  the  resolution  of  tlie  prac- 
tised ruler, — the  strong  rock  against  which  the  passionate  vivacity 
of  Wilfred  dashed  itself  in  vain. 

Tbe  Penitential  of  Theodore,  however,  is  the  chief  proof  of  the 
solidity  and  thoroughness  of  his  work.     Assuming  (what  at  present 
^hre  have  no  means  of  correcting)  that  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  sub- 
stantially Theodore's,  it  proves  him  to  have  aimed  at  establishing 
throughout  the  land   what  we  should    now  call   the  principle  of 
parishes.     A  church  with  its  proper  presbyter,  and  with  its  weekly 
mass  and  (as  it  ap]>ears  subsecjuently)  scniions,  was  to  be  provided 
for  each  district,  the  landowner  Ending  the  funds  in  return  for  the 
patronage,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patronage  accruing  to  him,  be  the 
founder  who  he  might.   A  yearly  confession  prior  to  Christmas-day  * 
was  to  bring  each  layman,  with  his  wife  and  household,  into  pastoral 
relation  with  his  presbyter.      And  a  system  of  discipline  of  the 
minutest  kind  was  to  bind  together  the  whole  of  ench  flock  into  an, 
organized  member  of  a  well-knit  body,  each  parish  under  its  pres- 
byter, and  al!  combined  in  direct  and  practical  subordination  to  the 
bishop.     How  much  of  this  Theodore  simply  borrowed  is  not  (juite 
^ulain.      The  Scotch  Penitentials  may   have  suggested   it  in  small 
^Kart:  but  that  of  Cumniianus  is  a  mere  sketch  in  comparison  with 
^T'beodore's ;  and  the  Rfguh  Culuinbani  is  an  ascetic  code  of  Ciiris- 
tian  manners  for  a  monastery,  not  (as  is  Theodore's)  a  directory  for 
a  presbyter  in  the  management  of  a  parisli,  which  the  presbyter  in- 
deed alone  was  intended  to  see.     His  Eastern  ex)>erience  miiy  have 
been  of  more  direct  help ;  and  the  spurious  Penitential  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Benedictine  St.  Jerome,  is  the  pattern  nearest  to  the 


li 


t  So  Egbert'*  Dialogue,  ThDrpr,  ii.  PS.     Potiibly,  thajr  might  choou  their  own 
imuitt  at  till*  MMim.     At   my  nte.  l)ie  ward>  are  "  t,A  tuoi   confcitorct." 
(stnpaHioD  of  R^bett'i  rulo  lini  Theodutg't  njll  ihen  ibal  tlio  [larochial  %jt- 
tan  bad  become  mucli  mote  eoinplvte  Rr  lliu  later  dale. 
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copy.     But  the  parocliial  element  which  is  assumed  as  the  co^^e^ 
stone  of  the  whole,  ia  cliaraeterislic,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  Tlieo- 
dore'sj  although  Dr.  Hook  has  pointed  out  that  Justinian's  Code 
may  have  suggested  even  this.     He  takes  care  even  to  provide  that, 
where  a  uionaatcry  exchanges  lands,  a  presbyter  shall  be  supplied  to 
that  district,  which,  bj  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monaster/, 
was  no  longer  supplied  with  pastoral  ministrations  by  the  monastery 
itself.     And  confirmation  by  the  bishop  in  the  open  air,  evidently 
on  the  ground  of  the  smallness  of  the  churcli,  is  spoken  of  as  \itt- 
missible  only  in  case  of  necessity,  the  existence  of  churches  every- 
where being  plainly  assumed.     Throughout,  the  principle  uudeHies 
the  whole  scheme,  that  each  member  of  the  Christian  Churcli  in 
Kngland  sliall  be  placed  in  a  pastoral  relation  to  a  special  presbyter 
attached  to  a  particular  Church.     What  was  \a  be  the  nature  of 
that  relation  must  be  judged,  in  Tiieodore's  case,  by  the  divinity  of 
the  time.     At  any  rate,  confession  to  God  is  expressly  declared  by 
Theodore  himself  to  be  sufficient.     And  confession  to  a  priest  is  Tor 
the  purpose  of  tcnrniiig  at  the  spiritual  physician's  hands  the  mea- 
sures of  a  truer  and  more  solid  repentance.     The  wisdom,  again,  of 
these  measures  themselves  must  be  judged  in  the  abstract  no  doubt 
by  the  results,  but  in  regard  to  Theodore  himself  (as  Dr.  Ilouk 
truly  and  cajididly  says),  by  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  sub- 
ject would  have  presenled  itself  prior  to  the  making  of  the  expe- 
riment at  all.     The  strange  lilerahiess  with  which,  nut  in  this  vnA 
.only,  but  in  maiLy  other  ways,  divines  of  that  age  used  tlie  Oli! 
Testament — (e.g.  the  so-called  Penitential   of  Theodore  not  oiilj 
begins  in  the  MS.  with  the  Ten  Commandments  [after  the  Augiu- 
tinian  reckoning,  the  second  merged  in  the  first],  but  the  prohibi- 
tions about  usury,  and   much  of  those  about  clean  and  aoclm 
animals,  strange  lo  say,  are  simply  borrowed  by  it,  as  by  Egbert 
and    Boniface   afterwards) — the  exceeding  minuteness    with  wbich 
degrees  of  sin  are  distinguished — the  enormous  severity  of  llie  pe- 
nalties— the  speedy  introduction  of  commutations  of  penance,  soiM 
of  them  of  the  most  whimsically  mischievous  kind  (and  we  liM* 
probably  Egbert's  authority  for  assigning  commutations   of  some 
sort  to  Theodore  himself) — the  inevitable  externaiization  of  morsU 
resulling  from  such  a  minute  quantitative  measure  of  outward  K^ 
■ — the  temptation  arising  from  the  mere  bulk,  and  duration,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  penances  to  exalt  these  into  ends  and  nut  instrumental 
into  meritorious  compensations  instead  of  a  discipline  to  lead  tliu 
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Mul  more  truly  to  the  Saviour  nnd  Judge  Himself, — all  this,  npart 
from  any  particular  question  of  doctrine,  may  be  truly  alleged 
against  the  system  itself.  But  it  may  be  still  made  a  question — 
we  heartily  enter  into  Dr.  Hook's  remarks  on  the  subject — whether 
this  real,  and  grand,  and  heart- searching,  though  doubtless  mis- 
taken, attempt  to  build  up  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  perfecting  of 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  is  not  at  least  as  good  as  the  substi- 
tnting  for  all  such  attempts  the  mere  weekly  listening  to  a  favourite 
preacher.  Theodore,  at  any  rate,  must  be  jodged  by  the  antece- 
dents and  circumstances  of  his  own  time,  not  by  the  maturer  ex- 
perience of  our  own.  And  for  one  thing,  at  least,  we  owe  to  him, 
under  God,  unmixed  gratitude — that  he  has  established  in  this 
Church  of  ours,  as  one  of  its  very  foundation-stones,  the  principle 
that  each  individual  Christian  ought  to  have  his  own  Church,  and 
to  stand  iu  a  distinct  and  recognised  relation  to  his  own  pastor. 
For  the  condition  of  morals,  again,  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he 
b  not  to  be  held  answerable.     And  much  that  is  repulsive  in  his 

kwork  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  sins  with  which  he  felt  it  a  duty 
U>  grapple,  as  well  as  from  the  habit  of  plain-speaking  in  an  age 
certainly  not  delicate.  The  book,  too,  expressly  limits  its  own 
readers  to  the  presbyters  whom  it  was  intended  to  guide.  It  is 
doubtful,  again,  to  what  extent  his  system  was  realized.  His  peni- 
tentul  rules  had  no  other  authority  than  that  which  his  name  would 
giTft  them.  Hut  we  know  from  Egbert's  wholesale  adoption  of  them 
— from  the  repeated  copies  of  them  down  to  the  eleventh  century — 
from  the  use  made  of  them  by  later  bishops,  who  modilicd  and  added 
to  them  until  the  exact  original  has  been  buried  under  the  later 
variations — from  the  continued  reference  to  Theodore  as  the  ori- 
ginator of  all  rules  of  the  kind  in  England — that  their  authority 
in  point  of  fact  stood  high.  Yet  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo  under 
Cathbert  condemned  a  commutation  of  penance,  impudently  put 
farward,  yet  it  must  be  owned  with  considerable  jnsiiricntion,  by 
•  certain  rich  man,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  some 
allowed,  or  said  to  be  so,  by  Theodore  himself.  And,  of  course,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  no  system  of  llie  kind  could  ever  be  enforced 
without  the  largest  possible  amount  of  practical  modification.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  concessions  which  are  made  by  the  book 
it»elf  must  have  tended  to  prolong  and  to  eitend  its  effectiveness 
by  diminithing  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  its  path.  Lastly,  the 
jstcin  of  penalties  in   the  Saxon  civil  U«a,  iiis\.\3  c,ttmijA«,^  Ni"! 
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Dr.  Hook,  must  have  smoolhed  the  way  for  llie  parallel  system  in 

this  ccclesinslical  code.  In  point  of  minute  estitnnte  of  tlie  outTurd 
act  of  wrong,  and  of  precise  apportionment  of  penalty,  the  laws  of 
the  Sbxou  kings,  and  not  least  those  of  Alfred  himself,  for  enceed 
those  of  the  Greek  Archbishop.  And  the  people  who  were  accas- 
toined  to  pay  a  varying  penalty  for  bodily  injuries,  according  as  it 
were  the  great  toe  or  the  litlle  one,  the  great  tooth  or  the  canins 
tooth  or  liie  grinder,  that  wns  injured,  would  have  found  nothing 
strange  in  the  far  more  widely  graduated  scale  of  the  rales  oi 
Theodore. 

His  educalional  schemes  may  be  found  briefly  described  in  Dr, 
Hook's  pages.  Thrir  success  is  testified  by  the  results.  Tlint 
which  produced  directly  Aldhelm,  indirectly  Bede,  must  have  been 
a  school  where  the  devotional  discipline  and  the  standard  of  intel- 
lect and  of  [earning  stood  alike  high.  But  this,  though  Theodore 
was  its  moving  spirit,  was  the  direct  work  of  Hadrian.  It  led,  at 
any  rate,  to  that  first  and  early  glory  of  St.  Augustine's  as  a  training 
school,  which,  though  with  a  different  aim  (like  the  le^s  signiBcant 
case  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Lindisfarne),  the  nineteenth  ecu- 
tury  has  seen  revived. 

The  synodical  action  of  the  Church  was  the  regulating  principk 
by  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  Theodore  intended  to  keeplliB 
working  of  his  system  true.     And  here  again  both  political  quci- 

Jions  and  ecclesiastical  disputes  seem  to  have  interfered  from  (lie 
^nning  with  the  fullilment  of  the  appointed  rule  of  an  anud 

"meeting.  At  the  same  time,  the  probability  that  no  record  woulii 
be  kept  of  a  synod  where  nothing  of  importance  was  done,  and  lb 
discovery,  through  the  documents  published  by  Kemble,  of  nvij 
synods  or  meetings  of  bishojw,  known  only  by  the  accident  of  iheif 
having  at  the  time  of  the  synod  attested  some  petty  gift  or  n- 
cliange  of  lands,  renders  it  quite  possible  that  synods  might  hM« 
been  held  a  good  deal  more  regularly  than  there  is  any  trace  of  ill- 
ciimenis  to  prove.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that  t!ie  first  recoriletJ 
synod  of  the  whole  English  Church  after  that  of  Hertford  (673), 
WQS  held  and  by  Theodore  himself,  not  at  Cloveshoo,  the  appoint**' 
place,  but  at  Hatfield  (080) ;  and  that  no  synod  is  knowji  to  have 
been  held  at  Cloveslioo  before  that  of  Cuthbert,  assigned  commonlf 
to  747.  On  the  locality  of  Cloveahoo  itself,  unfortunately,  we  cm 
throw  no  more  light  than  may  be  contained  in  the  observation,  thu' 

St.  Boniface  invariably  atjks  tl\ii  Eagliah  synod,  "SyuoduaXi/sJi' 
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nemia^'  and  ibnt  (inasmuch  as  in  the  middle  of  the  eigiith  century 
he  could  hardly  have  cherished  any  s till- lingering  idea  of  the  archi- 
epiMopate  of  London)  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tiiat  city — i:i  all 
other  respects  the  most   probable  of  all   localities — seems  coiise- 

uenlly  the  place  where  antiquariaus  muat  hunt  for  traces  of  the 
t  Cloveshoo. 

3,  One  feature  remains  to  complete  this  hasty  sketch  of  Theo- 
dore's Arc  hi  episcopate — his  attitude  towards  the  Popes  and  towards 
Wilfred.  Later  scribes  tell  us,  in  copies  of  Theodore's  Peniteutial, 
that  he  carefully  avoided  contradicting  the  decrees  of  the  Popes. 
The  Penitential  itself,  even  as  we  have  it,  shews,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  recorded  the  customs  of  Greeks  and  Ramans  as  of  like  au- 
thority, as  precedents  to   be  followed  or  not  according  to  their  in- 

insic  value,  and  set  aside  the  latter  where  it  suited  hitu  without 
■cniple''.  Alike  spirit  pervaded  his  nets.  In  the  one  subject  of 
dispute  which  arose — tiie  attempt  to  reverse  hi^  division  of  English 
wes  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  an  attempt  which,  begun  by 
others,  culminalcd  in  the  ease  of  Wilfred — Theodore  was  perfectly 
villing  to  explain  or  to  conciliate,  hut  he  pursued  his  original  pur- 
po«e  to  the  end  unmoved.  An  opposition  to  his  measures  had  been 
attempted  at  Some  antecedently  to  Wilfred,  probably  by  Winfred  of 
LichSetd.  Of  the  seemingly  three  Councils,  held  at  Rome  in  6S0, 
lluit  h«ve  any  relation  to  England,  the  Grst  had  no  reference  to 
Wilfred,  and  ended  in  the  despatch  of  a  messenger  to  Theodore 
vilh  some  general  instructions  about  English  bishoprics,  and  a 
special  message  relating  to  the  Monotliehtc  controversy;  the  second 
diMNSMcl  the  cause  of  Wilfred,  and  passed  a  decree  in  his  favour ; 

^*  Wc  maj  nole  nut  of  the  Feoilcntial.  at  o(  pTCKnt  intereit,  (I)  >  pennuaion,  in 
H  of  need  TO  linTe  but  one  iponsor,  of  eiiher  kk  ((hi>  i>  ont  of  llie  not  many 
ritnulitini  in  nliich  ve  may  trace  the  Greek  of  Tariui)i  (2)  a  prDhlbilion,  on 
paia  of  rxL'ominuiucaLion,  of  presence  al  mou  vitt^oul  co mm uni eating ;  (3)  an  inti- 
malinn,  not  a  command,  in  favour  of  weekly  cotiiniuiilon;  (4)  a  prohibitioa  of  lay 
bkpUam  in  gi-iieriit,  but  a  proviEion  enforcinij  i(  in  cate  there  be  noae  but  a  layman 
preaeot,  and  tbe  perton  to  be  bnptiicd  be  at  point  of  death ;  (f)  a  prahibition,  not 
(oil;  of  AeM  labour  (iheep- a  hearing,  by  the  way,  vai  u-amiin'i  worW  among  the 
Suiaiu).  but  of  ihaiing  or  bathing  on  the  Loril'i-dny,  but  with  an  exception  in 
CaiTQur  of  wanhing  the  itead  and  feel ;  (fj)  that  inientioiial  desertion  of  a  man  by  hii 
wif«  for  five  yean  TeaveA  the  liuKband  free,  with  Ihr  hiabop't  caiirwnl,  to  marry  agiint 
a  dmilar  perminion  being  exicnded,  withuui  mentioning  the  biihop,  to  both  huibaad 
Dd  wife,  if  eiiher  «er«  carried  inlo  captivity,  after  five  yean  if  nothing  were  heard 
Flhc  captive]  afler  aeven  if  it  were  impouible  to  redeem  him  or  her  ;  (7)  the  im- 
Llim  of  tlinie  yean'  peajince  upon  a  preibyter,  two  upon  a  deacon,  ottc  upon  a 
on,  wliu  itjuulJ  be  ijnilt^  uf  thi.'  riiliinily  uf  fiiuUiiig. 
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the  third,  at  nliicli  the  Pope  expected  Theodore's  personal  presence, 
was  held  in  order  to  traiiainit  a  collective  decLiralion  of  the  ortho< 
doxj  of  the  West  respecling   Moiiothelitism  to  the  fortbcoraing 
Council   of  Constantinople.     Tlieodore  sent  explanations  hj  m«- 
Bcngers,  and  held  a  Council  in  England  to  do  his  part  in  making 
up  the  Western  declaration  of  faith — the  one  interference  of  the 
Saxon  Church   in   Eastern   or  metaphysical   controversj — bat  re- 
frained from  appearing  at  Rome  in  person,  and  simply  ignored  the 
Pope's  leliers  in  favour  of  Wilfred'.     Five  years  elapsed,  passed  bj 
Wilfred  in  prison  or  exile.   And  then  we  are  told  by  Wilfred's  en- 
thusiastic biographer  that,  moved  by  the  approach  of  death,  and  by 
the  persuasions  of  friends,  the  Arclibishop  yielded.     A  closer  eli- 
mination shews  that  his  concession  was  of  that  kind  which  simplj 
maintains  its  own  ground.     The  York  which  Wilfred  had  grasped 
so  tenaciously   was  a  diocese  conterminous    with    the    kingdom  of 
Nortliumbria,  extended  at   the   time  for  a  short   while  over  the 
Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  Fortb. 
The  York  to  which  Wilfred  was  restored  was  the  York  of  modem 
days,  prior  to  the  severance  from  it  of  Rtpon;  a  see  conterminous 
with  the  kingdom   of  Deira  only,   from  which  Lincoln  had  been 
severed  again  by  the  fortunes  of  war.     And  the  sees  of  Bemici'a, 
now  two  in  number   (omitting  Whitherne),  remained  separates 
Tlieodore  had  arranged  them,  and  were,  upon  Wilfred's  restoration, 
held  by  him  simply  in  eommcuiam,  and  successively,  for  one  year 
apiece,  upon  the  deaths  of  their  respective  holders,  until  a  sncceasot 
{not  Wilfred)  was  consecraled  to  each.    The  only  counter-coii«*- 
aion  in  the  case  was  made  by  the  two  occupants  of  the  sees  of  Toik 
(thus  limited)  and  Ripon,  Bosa  and  Eadhffid,  who  gave  way  to  tbe 
restoration  of  Wilfred,  apparently  at  the  request  of  Theodore,  pre- 
ferred to  the  Northumbrian  king.     Conciliation,  not  concession,  i* 
the  proper  term  for  the  transaction  thus  explained — conciliation  W- 
wards  the  zealous  Wilfred,  fresh  from  his  noble  mission  to  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Sussex — conciliation  towards  the  Papal  see,  which,  in  decrw- 

■  That  Wilfred  wu  legate  of  the  English  Churoh,  or  ot  Theodore,  M  the  isir^ 
council  mentioiitc!  nbove,  ii  merely  liie  iiserlion  of  llie  Rumen  icribc  o(  ibe  coun'ili 
miimilaling  the  slyleor  Wlirrcd'n  signsmre  to  ihat  of  other  bishops,  who  wenXrpD^ 
of  theit  respective  Churchei.  Ediiim.  whose  eiidenci  is  in  tucb  a  cue  indispulsbki 
■nd  Bede  from  him,  giving  the  ptecite  noids  of  Wilfred's  lignilure,  «hew  that  l« 
■imply  leililied,  as  on  ptraonal  knowledne,  beinn  present  at  the  rouncil,  and  no' 
amjuiltcd,  and  (by  the  I'upi)  mturcil  to  Ihe  orthodoiy  of  not  only  Saioni  but  ili" 
BrilODl,  and  Scul>,  and  Picu.    He  certuiiily  wm  not  the  legite  of  Lha  three  lut. 
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Kng  the  reatomtion  of  Wilfred,  had  decreed  also  that  his  episcopate 
fthould  subsequently  be  divided,  but  to  bisliops  of  his  own  choice. 
And  now  the  aged  Archbishop  might  peaceably  contemplate  liis 
lished  work  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life, — troubled,  un- 
pily,  by  wars  and  ruinoure  of  wars  near  home,  between  Kent 
land  Wessex,  but  able  to  rejoice  in  the  substantial  accomplishment 
of  the  Church  labours  wliicli  he  had  set  himself,  and  in  their  re- 
ftulta, — the  last  spot  of  Anglo-Saxon  heathendom  at  length  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gospel, — the  earliest  mission  of  that  Church, 
'the  streamlet-parent  of  a  mighty  flood,  shedding  its  first  refreshing 
drops  upon  the  mother-land  of  the  Saxoiia  across  the  channel, — the 
aciiiam  of  Wilfred  healed  for  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  Theodore  could 
know,  effectually, — and  that  Church  which  he  had  found  disor- 
ganized, divided,  a  mere  assemblage  of  "  isolated  missions,"  now,  at 
least,  on  the  way  to  become  a  complete  and  organized  Chnrch 
throughout  the  land,  the  foundations  of  which  he  had,  under  Ood, 
iaid  so  dt'Cp  and  true,  as  to  be  still  tlm  groundwork,  after  almost 
^Bwelve  centuries,  of  the  same  one  Ciiurch  of  England  ^. 

Books  such  as  these  are  the  necessary  foundation  of  history.    In 
more  ambitious  works  oF  the  kind,  the  mind  is  amused,  perhaps,  by 
iever  theories,  and  smart  applications  of  past  incidents  to  modern 
controversies.     But  a  painful  suspicion  of  the  unsifted  dubiousness 

I  of  the  facts,  possibly  ({uickened  by  the  actual  discovery  of  gross 
*  The  ilcra  Thcodace  btd  >  tender  heart,  hi  Dr.  Haok  trnly  Infera  from  Eddiui's 
ieoouot  of  bU  recanciliAtian  with  Wjlfrcd,  qualify  tliat  pATlial  friend's  atatcmcnl  how 
m  nuj-  Tliv  half-doien  linoa  which  we  Buhjoiii,  and  ,«hich  were  appended  (o  a 
*'pmentalion  copy"  of  bii  renitcutiaL,  aenl  to  H^eddi,  Diahop  of  Wcsxcx,  rtvcjil 
*  Uk*  cbBTIcteTittic : — 

"  T«  nunc  uncle  SpecuUtor. 
Verhi  Dei  digne  d»tor, 
Hieddi,  pie  prsRul.  precor, 
PoniificuiD  ditum  decur. 
Pro  me  (uo  peregrino. 
Ptfcej  tundc  Thcodoro," 
'  "  Full  EbonceBoei :    Livca  of  the  Archbiahopi  of  York."      By  the  EUt.  W.  11. 
PUon,  M.A.,  Canon   Reiidentiary  of  Yock,  &c.      Edited  and  folarged  by  the  ltd. 
lamea   tltinc,    M.A.,   Secretary  of  ibc  Sutleea   SouiKiy.      Vol.    I.      (Longiiiniin.] 
■,  Uci.  21,  1863. 
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error  in  many  of  Uiem,  and  bj  the  lack  of  references  whereby  to 
test  its  absence  in  any,  destroys  the  whole  profit  of  the  stady,  and 
reduces  the  so-called  history  to  the  level  of  a  poliiical  or  ecclesiat- 
tical  pamphlet.     Mr.  Dixonj  and  his  laborious  ami  modest  auccessoi 
Mr.  RaJEie — the  latter  practically  tlie  author  of  nearly  all  the  first 
volume  of  these  Fasli — are  of  a  totally  differeut  class  of  writers. 
Tlipy  make  no  pretensions  lo  speculative  history.     They  treat  us  to 
no  "  views,"   Tliey  do  not  even  extend  their  range  to  couteraporarj 
history,  or  atleuipt  to  estimate  the  relations  to  the  Church  at  large 
of  the  single  line  of  biograpliies  lo  which  they  restrict  theraselres. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  search  into  original  authorities 
and  actual  documents,  guaranteed  by  the  fullest  references,  assures 
us  of  tiie  exact  truth  of  every  statement,  aud  warranls  a  full  trust 
in  the  completeness  and  fairness  with  which  each  life  is  treated, 
A  more  lively  style,  and  a  little   less  affection  for  bits  of  veise, 
would  Jiave  been,  it  is  true,  no  loss  to  the  book.     But  it  is  very  far 
from  being  a  merely  antiquarian  list  of  small  facts  out  of  registers. 
The  characters  of  ttie  Archbishops  are  fairly  sketched.     And  UiB 
narrative  is  sustained  with  fair  power.     While  the  specific  merit  of 
tlie  work  hes  in  the  diligent  and  exact  search  into  original  autho- 
rities which  has  guaranteed  a  competent  correctness  in  the  facts, 
and  has  enriched  the  book  with  many  instructive  traits  of  early  anil 
mediicval  Cliurch  history. 

The  history  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  may  serve  as  a  specimeu. 
Mr.  Raine's  account  is  mainly  from    an   unpublished   MS.  Life  of 
him  by  Ilugli  the  Chantur.    The  account  commonly  found  iu  book' 
is  almost  wholly  from  Eadmcr.     Obviously  the  Canterbury  view  o( 
the  unhappy  coiitest  between  the  two  archbishoprics  respecting  tbe 
primacy  ought  lo  be  corrected  by  that  held  at  York.     And  tl^ 
Mr.  Bdine  for  the  first  time  has  done.     That  Tburstan,  when  he  4 
the  first  instance  resigned  the  see  of  York,  promised  also  ne^"* 
again  to  seek  for  it — and   that  afterwards,   wlieu  consecrated      "L 
Rlicims,  he  was  under  a  strict  obligation  not  to  be  consecrated,  '*4 
to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Canterbury, — and  that  Pope  C?*' 
lixlus  had  likewise  promised  not  to  injure  the  latter  see, — are  ass^'" 
tions  resting  solely  upon  Eadmer.     Yet  they  are  the  sole  found^' 
tious  of  the  breach  of  faith  laid  to  Tliurstuu's  charge.     While  tb^M 
other  accusation  commonly  made  against  bim,  of  contenliousuesJ  I 
in  maintaining  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  his  sec,  is  one  to  I 
w1jJc!i  unhappily  all  the  Bishops  of  that  age  ate  liable;  uoi  does  I 
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it  appear  either  to  have  been  the  prominent  feature  in  Thiirstan'a 
character,  or  to  liave  been  voluntarily  and  gratultouslj  incurred  by 
him  through  any  wanton  graapiiig  after  aggrandisement.  Mr.  Raitie 
L.ts  fairly  stated  the  case.  He  does  not  regard  it  through  anti- 
Papal  spectacles,  and  make  Papal  treachery  the  moving  spring  of 

e  whole  business.  M'either  does  he  take  statements  of  fact  with- 
out correcting  them  by  real  investigation  of  the  evidence.  And  the 
result  is,  that  he  has  given  us  a  life  of  the  Archbishop,  and  not 
a  partisan  or  a  polemic  distortion  of  that  life. 
I  The  volume  reaches  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Thoresby  in  1373 
■—a  sufficient  proof  of  the  writer's  success  in  compressing  his  infor- 
matioR.  That  he  sliould  bave  escaped  errors  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
But  he  has  given  the  reader  ample  means  of  tracing  his  statements, 
sud  of  correcting  them  where  inadvertence  may  have  perliaps  slipt 
into  trifling  inaccuracy.  Had  Mr.  ilaine,  e.g.)  looked  up  tlie  evi- 
dence for  his  preliminary  sketch  as  vigorously  as  he  has  sifted  the 
proofs  of  his  proper  work  in  the  biographies,  he  wouid  not  have 
laiked  of  King  Lucius  as  other  than  a  fiction,  or  liave  sanctioned 
by  his  authority  the  gratuitous  and  inadequate  hyputhesis  of  the 
GracauUoa  of  the  early  British  Church.  Yet  even  in  his  own  field 
■e  notice  a  slip  or  two.  Oswaldslawe,  for  instance,  was  a  place, 
not  B  law,  as  b  manifest  both  by  the  word  itself,  and  by  tlie  Char- 
ters ill  Kemble  which  mention  it,  Mr.  Raine  might  have  found 
th«  true  eiplanation  at  length,  if  we  recollect  right,  in  Kemble's 

Anglo>  Saxons."     Archbishop  Kynsy's  interference,  again,  in  the 

mecraliou  of  Welsh  bisliops,  is  a  curious  and  slgniQciint  fact, 
omitted  in  Mr.  Rhine's  not  very  full  account  of  tliat  Archbishop. 
IJcither,  to  go  back  somewhat  earlier,  can  it  possibly  be  believed 
that  Paulinus  and  Rliun,  the  son  of  Urien,  were  really  bat  one  and 
Die  sajne  per»>oii.     Eemembeiing  the  inversion  of  legends  respect- 

ig  Csdwulla  and  Inn,  ve  cannot  but  regard  tlie  statement  of 
^^eiiiiios  as  a  case  uf  like  kind:  altliou|jh  Edwin's  education  at  the 
Court  of  the  Wclsli  king  renders  it  probable  enough  th:it  some 
efforts  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians  were  made  by 
Britons.  A  patient  searcli  might  prob.-tbly  detect  a  few  more  such 
^ipa;  as  Mr.  Raine  himself  most  likely  would  be  tiie  lirst  to  own. 

nt,  taken  as  a  vhole,  his  volume  is  a  valuable  and  solid  addition 
r  real  knowledge  of  our  own  Church  history.      We  trust  he 
be  enabled  to  complete  his  liercukan  task  wiiU  a  like  success 
that  with  which  he  has  begun  it. 
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For  Mr.  Stubbs's  benefit  we  note  a  quaint  specimen  of  n  Bisliop 
in  parlibus,  uiieartiied  hitherto  even  bj  Mr.  Stubbs's  diligence,  in 
B  cerlfliii  Bi>hop  O.  of  Enaclidune,  acting  as  suffragan  lo  York  in 
1-314.  His  najne,  and  llie  locality  of  Ins  see,  we  must  Icnve  to  be 
discovered  by  some  wiser  (Edipus  tbaii  ourselves. 


GIRALDl    CAMBRENSIS  OPERA". 

We  have  at  last  received  several  volumes  of  the  series  of  "  Chfo- 

tiicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Briljiin  and  Ireland  daring  tlie 
Middle  Ages,"  wliicli  have  now  been  for  some  liue  past  pubhshing 
by  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls.  This  gives  us  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  series  in  general,  as  well  as  on 
the  particular  volume  before  us.  It  is,  we  believe,  intended  to  Ik 
a  substitute  for  a  continuation  of  that  noble  fragment,  dear  to  ail 
historical  students,  the  Monumen/a  H'lstorica  Briianniea.  Foliot, 
we  know,  are  gone  out  of  fasliion,  but  those  who  dive  into  sach 
remote  periods  may  be  allowed  to  retain  an  antiquarian  love  for 
them.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  cruel  to  cut  so  many  authors  asunder 
at  an  arbitrary  point;  yet  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  before  jou  in 
a  single  book  nearly  everything  that  you  can  want,  in  the  chronide 
way  at  least,  up  to  the  Norman  CoTiquest,  We  are  not  sure  tfi«t 
we  are  not  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  to  change  Mr.  Kemble's 
six  octavos  of  Cliarters  into  one  grand  companion  volume.  But 
anyhow  the  fates  are  against  us,  and,  for  times  since  1066,  anil, 
indeed,  for  some  things  at  least  before  10tJ6,  we  are  forbidden  ani- 
thing  bigger  than  large  octavo.  Perhaps  in  these  days  of  Anti- 
quarian and  Classical  Libraries  we  ought  to  be  humbly  thankful 
for  that. 

The  series  has  as  yet  gone  on  vigoroosly,  at  all  events  in  the 
number  of  its  productions.  And,  if  variety  is  pleasing,  we  get 
abundance  of  that  likewise.  There  is  every  sort  of  variety  in  tli« 
original  authors,  and  every  sort  of  variety  in  their  modern  exposi- 
tors. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  us  wise  books  wisely 
edited,  and  he  has  given  us  foolish  books  ill  edited.  His  origin.il 
materials  range  from  the  precious  contemporary  life  of  Edward  t!ie 

■■  "Ginld!   Ciinbninaii   Opera."      Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 
(London:  LimgiaMai.)     Giiardiaii,  18(il. 
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inifessor  to  such  rubbish  as  the  "Buik  of  the  Croriiclis  of  Scot- 

nd,"     And  we  cannot  forget  thut  it  was  in  this  series  that  the 

joke  of  jokes,  tiie  blunder  of  blunders,  the  cream  of  sU  antiquarian 

IJae  Millers,  first  saw  the  ligtit.  It  was  by  authority  of  t!ie  Master 
pf  the  Rolls  that  a  man,  mighty  in  stature  and  mightier  in  rank, 
^enry.  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  King  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Bur- 
I  gnndy,  was  consigned  to  so  small  a  resting-place  as  a  "she-goat's 
skiu."  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Capgrave  or  of  his  editor,  the 
AJra  Capellii  at  least  will  live;  the  wit  of  man  certainly  never 
lighted  upon  a  belter  thing  than  the  picture  of  the  excommuni- 
cated Ciesar,  as  we  once  heard  a  mirthful  scholar  describe  it, 
(half-bound  in  Morocco." 
,JJJr.  Shirley,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Luard  have  done  tliemselvea 
H  credit.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  think  that  the  editing  is  too 
H)d  for  the  book.  For,  in  truth,  many  of  the  books  published 
are  really  not  worth  editing  at  all.     Mr.  Luard  has,  indeed,  lighted 

I  upon  B  treasure  rich  beyond  expression  in  tiie  portraits  of  Edward, 
Dodwine,  Ilarold,  and  Tustig,  drawn  by  a  man  who  had  seen  them 
Kiid  lived  among  them.  But  we  really  see  no  use  in  printing  dull 
ehrooicles  of  the  world,  and  charters  whicli  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, and  ffe  should  have  thought  that  Mr,  Shirley  might  iiave 
found  some  business  more  worthy  of  him  than  picking  up  "  Bundlca 
of  Tares."  Meanwhile  two  sound  scholars  have  given  us  two  valu- 
able ancient  records  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  Tlie  "  Life 
of  St.  Hugh,"  published  by  Mr.Dimock,  is  better  worthy  editing, 
and  is  much  belter  edited,  tiian  many  of  the  books  in  the  series. 
How  came  the  Master  of  the  Hulls  to  let  the  book  and  its  editor 
^bip  by  him  P  In  still  greater  ajnazement  wc  ask  why  the  man  who, 
^"bf  all  men  living,  is  the  best  qualified  to  edit  books  of  early  English 
history,  has  no  share  in  this  great  national  undertaking?     While 

Rie  series  has  been  going  on,  Mr.  Stubbs,  whose  knowledge  in  his 
wn  department  is  simply  unrivalled,  has  edited  a  most  valuable 
I      tract,  Ue  Invenlione    SaiicltE    Crucls    WitUhamensia,  which    would 
^■lave  formed  a  natural  companion-piece  to  the  "Life  uf  Edward  the 
Confessor."     Yet  this  appears,  not  us  a  part  of  the  naiional  series, 
but  as  a  private  speculation  of  Mr.  Stubbs  or  Kir.  Parker,  as  the 
ctse  may  be.     Had  the   Master  of  the  Rolls  never  heard  of  the 
MS.?     Had  he  never  heard  of  the  author  of  ReginlrKm  Sacrum 
'^Anglicanum  ?     Certainly,    if  not  a   more   munificent,    at   any   rate 
^B  more  diiceruing  patronage  of  liistoricol  leacuiiig  ia  \u  ^  ^ii>a^A 
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in  Broad-street,  Oxford,  tlinti  any  that  sliews  itaelf  nnder  (he  bus- 
pices  of  the  Eolls-olHce  or  tlie  Treasury.  fl 

Tlie  mode  of  editing  the  books  is  not  the  best  that  could  be 
chosen.  What  is  wanted  in  reading  these  Chronicles,  is  an  occa- 
sional brief  and  terse  note,  explaining  passing  difficulties,  and  gi»ing 
such  references  as  may  be  needed  to  olhtir  authorJlies  deahngwilh 
the  same  subject.  This  is  just  what  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  sbso- 
lul«iy  forbids.  There  are  no  notes  at  all,  beyond  the  driest  meTitjafl 
of  various  readings.  But  the  editors  ore  allowed  to  run  riot  in  the 
way  of  Introductions,  and  some  of  them  in  the  way  of  Indices. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hingeslon  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  the  word  "Bapfl 
tismus,"  and  tells  us,  by  implication  at  least,  that  the  ceremony  ei- 
pressed  thereby  is  "  a  Romish  sacrament."  To  each  book  is  pre- 
fixed, by  way  of  introduction,  a  long  historical  essay,  good  or 
according  to  the  author,  but  in  neither  case  at  all  the  thing  that 
want,  We  do  not  blnme  the  editors.  Precluded  from  writing 
single  note,  they  naturally  let  out  all  that  they  Lave  to  say  in  tho 
Introduction,  What  they  say  is  often  very  well  worth  saying- 
Mr.  Shirley,  for  instance,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fasciculi  Ziiaition'i, 
gives  us  a  really  masterly  piece  of  historical  criticism —  but,  good  or 
bad,  a  long  Preface  and  no  notes  is  not  what  scholars  want.  Vie 
believe  the  explanation  to  be  this.  Some  of  the  writers,  Mr,Shirli^J 
amongst  them,  have  been  set  to  edit  very  dull  books,  wlijcli  do 
mortal  man  can  be  expected  to  read  through.  In  such  cases  the 
Preface  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  readable  part,  and  witM 
it  the  book  probably  would  not  sell.  But  why,  then,  eilit  such 
books  at  all?  Why  not  confine  the  series  to  books  whicli  an 
really  worth  reading,  and  which  the  great  body  of  historical  studenti 
may  fairly  be  exjiected  to  read  ? 

Our  remarks  on  the  series  in  general  will  oblige  us  to  cut  ntliei 
shorter  than  we  could  wish  what  we  have  to  say  about  one  of  its  bffil 
volumes,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  a  most  curious  and  amusing 
writer,  and  Mr.  Brewer  is  one  of  the  best  editors  on  whom  tlie 
Master  of  the  Kolls  has  laid  his  hands.  He  wants  a  little  stlf- 
restraint,  a  graver  and  quieter  way  of  writing;  but  there  is  reil 
knowledge  and  real  judgment  in  him.  It  is,  however,  certualir 
rather  strange  that,  in  editing  Giraidus,  and  writing  his  \ih 
he  appears  totally  ignorant  of  the  earlier  life  by  Mr.  Basil  Jone- 
iSlill  his  work,  allowing  for  some  excesses  of  style,  is  well  iloiif, 
and  Giraidus  was  worth  doing  well.    We  do  not  know  whetl 
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Mr.  Bohn  lias  seized  upon  him  as  the  subject  of  a  crib,  and  in  our 
own  minds  we  should  lliink  a  crib  of  Giraldus  very  poor  work  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  book  itself,  and  not  merely  the  Preface,  may  fairly 
eipect  to  meet  with  readers. 

Oiraldus,  though  culled  Cambrensis,  was  not  really  a  Welshman, 
except  so  far  as  being  born  in  Wales,  and  having  a  Welshwoman  to 
his  mother's  mother  made  him  a  Welshman,  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury this  went  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards  bringing  about  any 
tuch  result.  Giraldus  was  of  Norman  descent,  anil  moat  certainly 
the  mass  of  men  of  Norman  descent  born  or  aeliled  in  Wales  were 
far  from  looking  upon  themselves  as  Welshmen.  It  was  a  personal 
peculiarity  of  Giraldus,  that  he  chose  of  his  own  free-will  to  make 
himself  a  Welshman.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  this  point  strongly 
forward,  because  a  certain  great  and  infallible  authority,  which  the 
courtesies  even  of  our  ungentle  craft  will  not  allow  us  to  name,  has 
just  reviewed  Mr.  Brewer's  volume  in  what  is  doubtless  meant  to  be 
a  very  funny  article,  but  the  author  of  which  clearly  thought  that 
Giraldus  was  as  true  a  Briton  as  Cndwallader  himself.  Giraldus,  in 
truth,  made  himself  singular  by  his  Welsh  tendencies,  and  by  de- 
voting his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  the  ecclesiastical  independence 
of  Wales.  And,  as  often  happens  in  such  cnses,  he  rather  let  him- 
•elf  fall  between  two  stools.  He  was  too  Welsh  for  the  Normans, 
and  too  Norman  for  the  Welsh.  There  are  plenty  like  him  now, 
plenty  who  come  forth  at  Eisteddfods  to  tulk  about  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage and  the  Welsh  nation,  while  in  most  cases  they  cannot  put 
together  a  Welsh  sentence,  and  very  often  have  not  a  drop  of 
Welsh  blood  in  their  veins.  Giraldns's  gre^t  object  was  to  be 
Biabop,  if  possible  Archbishop,  of  St.  David's;  King  Henry,  will- 
ing enough  to  promote  a  clever  and  well-born  man  anywhere  else, 
vaa  determined  that  he  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  the 
Chapter  of  St,  D.ivid's  were  divided  between  love  for  their  own 
Church,  natural  fear  of  tlie  King,  and  a  lurking  fear  of  one  who, 
though  he  set  up  as  their  champion,  was  really  of  the  blood  of  their 
conqnerorsL  In  the  search  after  this  imaginary  primacy,  Giraldus 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  very  active  life,  and  the  result  has  been 
one  of  the  most  curious  autobiograpliies  that  consciima  cleverness 
and  mortified  vanity  ever  produced.  One  of  his  works.  Be  liebiu 
a  «e  Geitit,  is  profi'ssedly  autobiographical ;  but  the  whole  story  of 
Giraldus,  his  talents,  his  virtues,  his  wrongs,  is  carried  on  through 
eevcral  other  of  his  works  which  do  not  so  cleatlj  beai  vt  w\  \.\sft. 
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face  of  IheiD.  His  writings  are  very  valuable  from  their  person 
character,  and  the  mass  of  anecdote  and  description  with  which  thej 
abound.  They  therefore  (ell  as  a  great  deal  about  the  age  which 
we  should  never  have  found  out  from  Roger  of  Hovedeii,  or  Ralph 
de  Diceto.  And  one  cannot  help  liking  a  man  who  is  so  Ihoronghlj 
open,  and  who  t«lls  ua  literally  everything  both  about  himself  aa 
about  other  people. 


SCOTLAND  UNDER  HER  EARLY  KINGS-. 

Mb.  Robektbon's  labours  are  of  that  valuable  kind,  where  m 
intelligent  and  ihoruugh  sifting  of  origiunl  authorities  is  brouglit  lo 
bear  upon  a  portion  of  history  handed  over  hitherto  in  a  prc-emiDcnt 
degree  to  a  specially  mendacious  set  of  mediaeval  chroniclera  nriil 
(not  so  long  ago)  to  a  specially  polemical  aud  uncritical  class  of  mo- 
dern liistorians.  Ue  belongs  to  the  school  of  Innes,  and  Skene,  iDd 
Joseph  Robertson ;  anil  has  established  a  fair  right  to  be  clashed 
with  the  Reeves's  and  Todds  of  Irish  historical  antiquarianisin,  and 
the  Thorpes,  and  Kembles,  and  Hardys  in  England.  He  has  choKO, 
indned,  a  subject  not  fruitful  in  exciting  events,  or  striking  charK- 
ters;  and  one  also  where  {after  the  fashion  of  Niebuhr)  the  needful 
amount  of  discussion  as  to  what  the  facts  really  were,  overlays  llie 
narrative  of  those  facts  with  arguments  respecting  their  evidence, 
and  weights  a  brief  history  with  lengthy  appendices.  He  deals,  tM, 
with  names,  and  termp,  and  titles  repulsive  as  the  discords  of  liic 
bagpipe  itself  to  Enghsh  ears.  The  Abtliane  of  Dull,  the  right!  al 
Caa  and  Cuairl,  and  Ghnran  mac  Enfisedecb,  may  serve  as  speci- 
mens, to  amuse  our  readers.  They  may  set  tlieir  teeth  on  edge 
with  many  other  equally  extreme  cases,  if  they  desire  to  do  >^S 
Aud,  unfortunately,  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  is  neccssarilj 
little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  such  names,  varied  by  little  of  iuci- 
dent.  But  although  thus  debarred  from  producing  a  history  ■''fl 
tractive  to  those  who  desire  to  find  in  histories  a  novel  which  ha|i-  " 
pens  to  be  also  true,  Mr.  Robertson  has  contributed  to  the  iii*- , 
torical  student  a  solid  mass  of  valuable  matter,  put  together  vi'll 
as  much  Uveliness,  and  as  clearly  and  graphically,  as  the  sabjee' 

°  "  SFolliknd  under  her  Early  Kings :  ■  Hiiiory  of  Ihe  Kiiigdum  lo  the  dnio  n 
the  Thirteenth  Cetilury."  Bj  E.  William  Robertton.  Tno  Vol>.  (EdmonH"" 
Mid  Djuglu.}     GuaidiaM,  Jiuu  10,  1863. 
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Jlows,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  over  that  subject.  He  ha? 
discussed  the  earlj  history  of  Scotland,  and  its  gradual  consolida- 
tion into  a  single,  and  then  into  a  feudal  monarcbj,  ending  his 
labours  at  the  period  wbeu  the  English  wars  came  in,  to  throw 
back  the  inl*rnal  growth  of  the  country  indeed  for  centuries,  jet  to 
Kwnpply  the  one  leading  impulse  that  was  needed  to  form  a  thorough 
^«nd  united  national  spirit  and  character.  His  work  will  become 
the  standard  history  of  this  early  period.  It  is  based  upon  the 
real  authorilies  for  the  time  treated  of;  it  steers  clear  of  the  useless 
battles  in  the  fog,  into  which  the  last-century  historians  of  Scotland 
threw  themselves  with  national  fervour  out  of  pure  conrusion  of 
brain;  it  works  up  the  results  of  the  thorough  critical  inquiries  of 
recent  years ;  and,  lastly,  where  occasion  offers,  as  in  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  or  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion,  it  rises  into 
^p  really  picturesque  and  vivid  narrative,  set  like  a  jewel  upon  the 
^Toarse  but  solid  material,  out  of  which  its  web  is  commonly  woven. 
Our  eole  complaint  mnst  be,  that  in  a  little  excess  of  reaction 
sgainst  the  mass  of  invention  and  of  almost  equally  mischievous 
controversial  blundering  which  has  overlaid  Scottish  early  history, 
Mr.  Buhertson  is  apt  to  be  needlessly  sceptical  now  and  then,  and 
to  untie  knots  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  them. 

The  questions  started  by  Mr.  Robertson  are  many,  and  interest- 
ing to  the  historical  student.  And  a  perusal  of  the  learning  and 
Uiooght  he  has  accumulated  upon  almost  all,  will  amply  repay  the 
labour.  We  have  not  space  here  to  follow  him  in  any  detail.  And 
^je  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself.  We  will  select  but  one  of 
^pb  pet  topics,  tiiat  one  which  wilt  have  the  most  general  interest, 
md  upon  which  Mr.  Robertson  dwells  with  particular  and  never- 
ceasing  zeal.  The  slumbering  ashes  of  a  controversy,  once  the  sub- 
ject of  bloody  battles,  and  of  national  and  passionate  polemics,  still 
contain  a  spark  of  living  interest  for  both  Scotch  and  English. 

Tlie  vciata  qiutstlo  of  the  English  claims  of  Bupremacy  over  Seot- 
Und  appears,  indeed,  under  a  new  aspect  in  Mr,  Robertson's  pages, 
P«)ple  bad  acquiesced  in  Hume's  condemnation  of  them,  based  upon 
no  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  first  result  of  real 
historical  inquiry  was  to  incline  the  balance  again  in  tbeir  favour. 
^Hr.  Bobeitson  once  more  reverses  the  scale.  With  him  the  con. 
^^ructive  tendency  of  the  liistoncal  revival,  which  shewed  itself  in 
the  aSirmativo  results  of  Lingurd  and  Piilgrave,  hoa  oscillated  into 
I  Bceptical  phase.     And  he  stoutly  denies  the  whole  tUin%,  '«\V.V\ 
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D  ronnd  imputation  of  forgery,  or  miBtake,  or  interpolation,  flung 
boldly  upon  all  gniiisayers,     A  substantially  good  cose  appears  to  be 
a  little  spoiled  by  tliis  excess  of  scepticism.    That  tlie  historical  copi- 
ousness of  the  twelfth  century  produced  in  the  absence  of  a  critical 
spirit  and  of  a  crilicnl  public  a  corresponding  copiousness  of  error, 
is  doubtless  true.     Yet  it  bardly  follows  tliat  the  Saxon  Cbronicle 
is  bad  evidence  for  the  tenth  century,  because  Uie  Liber  Landa- 
vensU  makes  ridiculously  untrue  assertions  about  the  sixth.    And 
the  Welsh  Bishop,  moreover,  does  not  say  that  bis  clei^y  were  An- 
glicised "from  time  immemorial,"  which  is  Mr,  Uohertson's  om 
gloss,  but  only  during  the  immediately  preceding  depression  of  the 
Llandatf  see,  of  which  period  the  assertion  is  most  likely  true.  Aad 
why,  again,  should  Archdeacon  Giraldus  be  such  a  locnjtleii  let/it, 
in   comparison  with  Bishop  Urban  ?     Mr.  Robertson  would  haie 
us  accept  a  statement   of  the   former,  attributing   to  foi^err  Jl 
ascriptions  lo  any  one  (except,  indeed,  the  not  very  historical  ex- 
ception of  Claudius  Ctesar)  of  an  entire  dominion  over  the  whole 
island  prior  to  that  of  Henry  11.  after  the  defeat  of  William  the 
Lion,  an  pieil  de  la  lettre.     Yet  the  St.  David's  ecclesiastic  almost 
repeats   the   precise   absurdities   which   Mr.  Robertson   brands  w 
fiercely  in  the  case  of  him  of  Llandaff.     He,  too,  dreams  of  a  Can- 
terbury (with  twelve  suffrngans)  as  the  chief  see  of  the  Kcnfcii 
province   in  the  days  of  Roman  Britain,  and  of  St.  Andrew's,  U 
holding  the  like  position  at  the  same  time  in  what  he  calls  Valeiiiii 
and  confounds  with  the  "  Scotia"  of  his  own  days. 

But  to  pass  from  such  merely  incidental  skirmishings  to  the  sn!>- 
ject  itself,  we  have  still  to  complain  both  of  unnecessary  scepticisn 
and  of  a  Httle  want  of  clearness.  Trtke  first  the  Saxon  period.  AnJ 
why  are  we  to  disbelieve,  as  a  dishonest  interpolation,  the  assertion 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the  King  of  Scots,  among  otherf, 
made  submission  to  Edward  the  Elder  in  921?  Because,  first,  tlic 
transaction  is  represented  as  happening  at  Bakewell,  in  "the  Peit- 
land,"  whereas  (says  Mr.  Robertson)  such  submissions  were  al«"J' 
made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  respective  kingdoms.  We  can  but  m^ 
in  reply,  whether  Tamworlh,  which  is  mentioned  two  years  pren- 
ously  in  connection  with  a  like  submission  of  the  Welsh  princes  tu 
Edward,  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales;  and  then  further  suggest 
not,  indeed,  that  Peaklnnd  is  Pictland  (which  idea  of  Lingwd's 
Hr.  Robertson,  we  think  with  reason,  ignores),  but  that  the  Clito- 
Ufcie  does  not  say  at  all  that  the  transaction  happened  in  the  ta\^ 
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eallaiicl,  wlierever  it  waa,  but  merely  records  it  consecutively  with 
Edward's  building  of  a  "burli"  in  that  (at  tlie  time)  iiortlieniinost 
point  of  Saxondom.     Furlher,  it  is  rather  a  Coleiiso  style  of  rea- 
soning, to  set  t!ie  entire  fact  aside  on  the  ground  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  all  the  Cumbrians  and  ail  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  and  all 
H^  test,  coming  bodily  in  their  own  proper  persons  to  Derbyshire. 
T)oes  Mr.  Robertson  suppose  the  cbroiiicler  really  meant  to  say  they 
did?     The  final  argument  is  a  chronological  one: — Ragnald  was 
dead,  it  appears,  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  trans- 
action in  the  Chronicle ;  a  fatal  flaw  in  a  charter,  no  doubt,  where 
^be  committing  of  the  whole  act  to  writing  must  be  contemporary, 
^■id  a  mistake,  therefore,  of  dates  is,  on  the  hypothesis  of  genuine- 
ness, impossible,  unless  by  mere  error  of  transcription,  but  hardly 
a  suiScient  argument  against  a  statement  in  a  chronicle.    Of  course, 
the  strictly  feudal  character  given  to  the  transaction  is  an  aiia- 
dironism,  but  lliis  (and  the  remark  is  an  answer  to  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Bobertson's  arguments  upon  other  and  later  historical  records) 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  doubting  the  fact  itself,  stripped  of 
feudal  accessoriea.     We  have  a  like  remark  to  make  about  Edgar's 
celebrated  row  on  the  Dee.     Tfo  doubt  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  to 
rebut  the  suspicion  that  the  Eing  of  Scots  was  most  probably  one 
of  the  %\x  oarsmeu  who  propelled  the  mighty  Basileus.     No  doubt, 
also,  both  the  Falstaffian  enlargement  of  six  into  eight,  and  the 
blundering  guesses  at  their  names  and  kingdoms,  of  which  later  and 
^■Dglo-Norman  chroniclers  are  guilty,  are  fair  subjects  for  hostile 
^nlicism.     But  on  what  possible  ground  is  the   Saxon  Chronicle 
to  be  set  aside,  contemporary  up  to  at  least  that  date,  as  Mr.  Ilardy 
(from  the  entries  for  1012  and  1023)  shews  that  it  is?     Any 
one  who  looks  at  the  fragment  of  enigmatical  bombast  which  the 
spandiloquent  I'alrieius  Consul  Tabius  Quaestor  Ethelweard  bestows 
Hbon  as  as  a  history  of  Edgar's  reign,  will  see  that  the  argument 
^irom  his  silence  is  worthless.     And  a  mistake  of  a  year,  if  it  be 
one,  in  the  Chronicle,  is  an  argument  which,  if  it  proved  anything, 
would  set  aside  half  the  contents  of  that  Chronicle.     It  simply  goes 
to  prove  that  the  entry  was  not  made  in  the  very  same  year  with 
the  event.     We  will  surrender  to   Mr.  Robertson  the  cession  of 
liotbian  to  Kenneth,  so  far  as,  not  its  feudal  accessories  only,  which 
of  course  are  fictitious,  but  even  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself 
being  a  transfer  to  an  earliir  date,  and  an  inversion  of  what  really 
happened  afterwards.     The  Saxon  kings  co\ild  tvqV  V.ee^  \A^\a.\\. 
K  z  2 
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It  woald  be  a  nataral  Saxon  veTsion  of  the  transactioii,  to  sav 
they  voluntarily  gave  it  up,  retaining  their  (nominal)  eupremser. 
And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Norman  chronicler,  vhoi? 
the  authority  for  it,  had  some  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  smoke  that 
he  haa  raised.  But  to  turn  from  special  facts  to  broader  considera- 
tions, Mr.  Bobertson  makes  too  much  of  the  foreign  Bishop  is 
Tell  as  tribute -gatherer,  as  marks  of  subjection.  All  Wales  wb! 
tributary  to  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  monarcha.  An  occasional 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  nearly  a  consecutive  scries  at  Llandsff,  and 
none  at  all  at  Bangor  or  St.  Asaph,  derived  consecration  from  Can- 
terbury. But  the  absence  of  Scotch  tribute  docs,  indeed,  estabW 
a  marked  difference  between  the  reality  of  subjection  on  the  pil^| 
of  Wales,  and  its  almost  nominal  semblance  on  that  of  Scotland. 

Again,  to  turn  to  Korman  times,  the  rigorous  feudal  dependence 
which  Henry  II.  exacted  to  the  letter  on  liie  strength  of  the  trotj 
with  William  the  Lion,  proves  indispulablv  that  Henry  gained  bj 
that  treaty  a  position  that  no  English  king  (Norman  or  Saxon)  bid 
occnpied  before.  It  docs  wot  disprove  all  degrees  of  subjection,  erai 
of  feudal  subjection.  Tlie  parallel  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system  into  England  itself  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  Scotcli 
history.  We  must  distinguish  the  principle  from  its  incidents,  anil 
the  mode  of  enforcing  tlie  bare  principle  which  belonged  to  tbii  ot 
that  country,  from  the  rigorous  exaction  of  it  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences, as  deduced  by  a  Norman  lawyer's  logic.  There  was— and, 
OS  we  believe,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder — a  hazy  qaertion 
of  right,  possessed  by  English  over  Scottish  kings,  varying  with  their 
respective  powers,  never  defined,  never  exactly  acknowledged,  tlLro«n 
off  when  Scotland  was  strong,  pushed  mercilessly  when  ScotUml 
was  weak,  interpreted  according  to  a  lax  or  a  rigorous  spirit  npo" 
like  grounds  of  relative  strength,  originating  in  mere  power,  and 
growing  gradually  (as  the  like  process  grew  between  England  M 
Wales)  with  the  growth  of  the  English  monarchy.  That  it  reste'' 
on  a  legitimate  foundation  is  untrue.  It  is  equally  untrue  tliii 
it  rested  on  no  foundation  at  all.  In  the  case  of  Wales,  the  v^w 
relation  of  a  tributary  was  really  enforced,  because  England  «> 
strong.  And  that  vague  relation  was  converted  by  a  like  logic  of 
strength  into  a  strict  feudal  lie.  And  that  feudal  tie  was  in  lite 
manner  pressed  to  a  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  tribute 
did  not  exist,  and  the  subjection  was  nominal.  Then  came  an  op- 
poriaaii^  for  Kiiglaiid,  and  jet  auollier  j  and  llie  old  vague  rtb- 
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lion  was  glossed  into  a  feudal  one.  And  forfeiture  was  only  not 
added,  as  the  next  and  natural  step,  because  Barmockburu  and  the 
like — (we  may  say,  in  these  days)  liappily — iutetfcred. 
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Da.  Hook  is  of  too  onginal  a  mind,  we  suppose,  to  be  suffi- 
cientiy  palieut  in  grasping  the  maleriala  upon  which  to  found  his 
views.  He  is  also  too  vigorously  practical  to  permit  liim  foirly  to 
make  allowance  foi  difference  of  times  and  opinions,  and  for  qnali- 
fications,  and  opposite  views.  He  sees  his  own  side  of  the  case  too 
strongly  to  enter  closely  iuto  that  of  those  who  dilTer  &oqi  him. 
And  for  both  these  reasons,  coupled  with  bq  evidently  recent  ac- 
(jaaintaiice  with  his  authorities,  and  with  a  mode  of  construing 
Uonkish  Latiu,  from  which  occasionally  (to  say  the  least)  oar  own 
conception  of  its  meaning  ia  widely  divergent,  his  first  volume  com- 
pelled  an  honest  reviewer,  in  the  interesta  of  truth,  to  point  out  the 
singular  un trustworthiness  of  its  facts.  In  this,  his  second  volume, 
the  stream  of  the  history  has  flowed  out  into  broader  daylight.  But 
the  fault,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  simply  appeared  in  another  form. 
The  temperament  of  the  writer  shews  itself  now  not  so  much  in 
little  blunders  of  fact  (though  such  there  are),  as  in  a  strangely 
one-aided  view  of  the  great  Church  and  Stat«  controversies  of  the 
period.  Wider  knowledge,  more  impartial  views,  the  mere  reaction 
from  the  shallow  partisanship  of  last  century,  have  rendered  it  the 
popular  thing  now-a-days  to  recognise  something  of  conscientious- 
ness and  lofty  motive  in  the  Hililebrands,  the  Anselms,  and  the 
Beckets.  And  Dr.  Hook  is  of  far  too  generous  a  temper  to  fall 
short  of  what  even  the  popular  compendium  and  the  snperBcial 
class-book  are  beginning  to  take  for  admitted  truth.  But  beyond 
the  Dean  of  Chichester,  it  seems,  cannot  rise.     He  falls  below 

^n  the  indifferent  large- mindedness  of  the  Milmaus  and  the  Ste- 
phens's. He  looks  upon  the  Ciiurch  defenders  as  honest  indeed 
(speaking  generally),  upon  their  own  principles,  and  in  particulars 
oocuionally  ill-treated,  but  as  utterly  wrong  from  beginning  to  end 
in  their  general  case.     And  he  has  given  us,  accordingly,  a  history 

the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  which  the  tyranny  of  feu- 
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daltsm  is  praclically  overlooked,  and  the  grasping  and  lyrannii 
Norinnn  Kings  figure,  literally,  as  defenders,  selfishly  bot  really,  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Church !  ^ 

We  will  enter  upoTi  details  presently.  Let  ns  say  first,  that  in^ 
other  respects  the  present  volume,  naturally,  far  exceeds  its  prede- 
cessor in  interest.  The  Dean,  indeed,  has  made  a  vain  effort  to 
prove  that  his  first  volump,  too,  wns  a  history  of  the  entire  English 
Church :  apparently  believing,  if  hia  analogy  is  sifted,  that  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  part  of  the  English  State,  in  exactly  the  saniB 
sense  and  degree  in  which  the  province  of  York  is  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  and  that  a  history  of  Canterbury  therefore  includa 
York,  although  omitting  it,  just  aa  a  history  of  England  may  legi- 
timately omit  any  account  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  yel  deserre 
its  name.  But  facts  happen  to  help  him  in  this  hia  second  volnme, 
The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  whose  lives  are  here  recorded,  in- 
cluded the  really  leading  men  in  the  then  controversies,  not  oflht 
English  only,  hut  almost  of  the  entire  Western  Church.  And  a 
history  of  the  men  is  therefore  in  truth  a  history  of  the  whole 
Church  also.  Moreover  tliese  controversies  are,  in  principle,  of 
abiding  interest.  They  underlie  yet  unsettled  questions  that  agitate 
men's  minds  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Hook  has  described  the  IItm 
and  acts  of  those  who  fought  them,  with  the  same  vigorous  language, 
the  same  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  the  same  masculine  tone  of 
thought,  the  same  candour  {generally  speaking)  in  his  judgraenHif 
individuals,  the  same  under-current  of  satirical  but  good-huraourea 
comparison  between  old  times  and  the  present,  that  rendered  ti' 
former  volume  such  a  readable  and  pleasant  book. 

"We  commend  the  following  to  platform  agitators,  and  to  tlie 
amusement  of  our  readers.  In  the  Third  Crusade,  six  Archbishops 
and  six  Bishops  figured,  it  seems,  among  the  Generals  of  the  cto- 
sading  army.  Yet  let  not  General  Bishop  Polk  be  in  over-haste  to 
claim  the  goodly  array  of  precedents,  until  he  sees  where  tiiey  «iil 
land  him.  Like  him,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stood 
conspicuous  above  all.  "In  helmet  and  cuirass,  with  the  bannerol 
St,  Thomas  unfurled  before  him,  he  led  on  his  regiment  of  cavaU', 
two  hundred  strong,  supported  by  a  body  of  three  hundred  infanti)'i| 
all  maintained  at  his  own  cost."     But,  says  Dr.  Ilook, —  I 

"  Let  us  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  prelates  thus  engaged  in  w.ufare.  ffwl 
the;  did,  was  done,  with  Lho  full  couaent  of  the  religious  world  as  ii  tllflSJ 
existed," —  ^^H 
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(Not  quite,  if  the  Dean  will  allow  us, — let  liitn  remember  Ricliard 
the  First's  aarcaatic  message  sent  with  a  alain  Bisiiop'a  armour, 
though,  doublieas,  not  killed  in  a  Crusade,  to  the  Pope), — 


^ 


and  amidit  the  RppUusc  of  manj  who  accounted  themselres  truly  pious.  It 
is  the  anirnut  rattier  that)  the  action  which  is  to  be  regarded.  lu  the  nine- 
tecDth  century,  we  do  not  indeed  sec  prelates  wielding  t)ic  battle-aie,  and 
heving  in  piecei  the  corporeal  meinbecs  of  pagans,  or  of  heretics;  neverthe- 
less, destruction  is  atinu.illy  hurled  at  innunierablc  Christian  souls  bj  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  wljen  we  pass  from  the  Ticinitj  of  the  Coliseum  to  that 
edifiee  in  lie  SIraHd  of  London,  where  ia  the  ilngt  of  our  ehitdhaod  KefacedtoUd 
itoAii  a-ili  /prz-rw— [Oh !  Dr.  Hook  !  Dr.  Hook  !  ]— w«  ulili  hear  the  roar  not 
^bfotlt  tmi  of  arn — Ceice  as  the  Ephesiiuia  of  old ; — gathered  from  all  quar- 
ters, from  cburch,  tabernacle,  and  chapel,  from  the  lordly  palace,  and  from  the 
cobblers  stall,  from  nortli  to  south,  from  east  to  west,/com  Durham  lo  GIoh- 
ettler — [Dr.  Hook  wrote  last  jear] — and/rom  NurtcirA  lo  Ifinchesfer,  and  we 
End  that  the  curse,  as  it  is  uttered  in  London,  differs  from  the  curse  as  it  is 
fuhninated  in  Home,  onl;  in  form,  and  not  in  spirit.  It  may  he,  that  it  is  only 
bjr  ince^dant  warfare,  that  the  truth,  which  has  been  confided  to  the  Church, 
the  midst  of  a  fallen  world,  can  be  upheld  aud  propagated;  and  it  may  be, 
that  eicept  for  the  eioitemcnt  of  controversy,  zeal  would  wai  cold,  and  Chris- 
lianity  be  forgotten.  Thb  Is  possibly  the  case,  and  we  must  make  allowance 
for  Ihc  excesses  of  the  impassioned  and  the  weak-minded;  but  so  long  as 
Popist  curacs  Prolestant,  and  Protestant  curses  Papist,  we  must  not  judge 
serrrcly  of  those  whose  fanaticism  in  the  twclllh  century  carried  them  from 
the  atmada  of  Britain,  or  from  the  hills  of  Rome,  to  Gglit  what  they  believed 
to  be  Ihc  Lord's  battle  on  the  plains  of  Palestine." 


We  must  refer  likewise  to  the  able  summary  of  the  general  aspect 
of  Bociet;  during  the  period,  contained  in  the  Introduction.  And 
o'peciallv  to  the  statement  of  the  case  for  monasteries,  ao  to  call  it, 
there  made  out.  As  a  hjstorj  of  the  actual  monastery,  it  contrasts 
BS  broadly  with  the  "  romance"  (as  Dr.  Hook  justly  calls  it]  throwu 
by  M.  de  Montalembert  around  the  ideal  institution,  as  the  mascu- 
line vigour  of  its  language  does  with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  the 
French  writer.  Yet  Dr.  Hook  must  pardon  us  for  demurring  to 
aome  even  of  his  mtiin  positions.  To  attribute  the  injunction  of 
silence  in  monasteries  to  the  conscious  impossibility  of  avoiding  in- 
decent talk  ill  societies  where  women  were  not,  is,  we  suppose,  a 
piece  of  covert  irony  on  the  Dean's  part.  If  he  really  penned  so 
preposterous  a  statement  seriously,  we  can  but  recommend  him  never 
(gain  to  shew  himself  in  a  College  Common-room ;  to  sny  nothing 
of  the  duty  incumbent  on  an  historian  of  not  libelling  the  subjecla 
.o(  his  histoiy.      But  even  his  main  position  appears 
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staled.     He  appears  ki  imagine  that  absolute  subjection,  through 
llic  engine  of  ihe  Coiifcssional,  of  the  monks  to  their  abbot,  waa  the 
essence  of  monachism.      We  had  alwaja  supposed  that  Ihe  princi- 
]>le  of  such  subjection  was  precisely  the  dialing  uisliing  featnre  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  the  peculiarity  which  at  once  accoants  for  Jesinjl 
power  and  for  Jesuit  morals — for  the  mysterious  and  mighty  [>o«™ 
of  the  order  as  an  insfrumeiit  to  the  worldly  advancement  of  Hie  See 
of  Home,  and  for  the  lax  aud  cunning  morality,  alike  subtle  aoH 
contemptible,  ingenious  and  absurd,  which  has  branded  that  order 
with  the  ignominy  of  the  world.     It  is  true,  of  coarse,  that  the 
Confessional  prevailed  in  monasteries  as  elsewhere  during  Roman 
Catholic  times.     But  surely  that  prevalence  eitended  to  the  mout, 
not  as  a  monk,  but  as  a  member  of  the  then  Church.     The  essence 
of  his  monkery  was  Qrst  solitude,  poverty,  chastity,  obedience j-^^ 
obedience  to  a  rule,  not  subjection  to  an  arbitrary  will; — and  then, 
engrafted  upon  these,  the  irrevocable  vow.     Neither  can  we  admit 
altogether  that  the  excellence  of  the  monastery  as  an  institution  it 
simply  correlative  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Norman  Castle;  ami 
that  the  former  was  necessary,  and  therefore  good,  merely  as  tbe 
only  possible  refuge  and  strength  for  holiness  and  religion,  ihen 
Norman  barons  made  their  private  habitations  "  hells  upon  earlb," 
Strip  the  covering  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  regard  a  mo- 
nastery as  merely  a  combination  of  men  living  by  a  religious  ruiti 
and  devoted  to  religious  labours — to  prayer  and  preaching,  tops- 
toral  and  to  missionary  work — and  Dr.  Hook,  we  are  sure,  will  not 
condemn  them,  as  simply  to  be  justified  accidentally  by  the  tem- 
porary impossibility  of  a  virtuous  parsonage,  or  cottage,  or  manaion- 
house.     He  will  consider  them,  we  hope,  as  at  least  allowable  ond 
innocent,  although  perhaps  he  may  deem  them  still  inferior  lolhB 
like  combinations  of  married  or  marriageable  men  living  under  no 
rule  at  all,  that  form  the  Cathedral  Chapters  of  the  land  at  this 
day,  even  of  Chichester  itself.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice 
to  recognise  the  fair  aud  manly  spirit  of  Dr.  Hook's  account  of  the 
matter,  considered  simply  as  a  history  of  the  actual  facts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  moral  and  religious  uses  and  inlluence  of  the  monastic 
institution.  H 

But  it  is  time  to  examine  more  closely  the  Dean's  picture  of  the 
great  conflicts  of  that  day  betweeu  Church  and  State.  We  have, 
of  course,  no  space  to  discuss  them  all,  or  indeed  more  than  one 
case  out  of  the  list.     Take  the  history,  then,  of  Ausclm,  and  of  liia 
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l-coiiDict  Willi  BufuSj  by  way  of  specimen.  Dr.  Hook's  hero  is  Laii- 
Ifranc.  He  waa  the  practical  man,  who  stood  upon  no  higli-flowu 
tbeories — ^the  very  man  to  pleaae  a  vigorous  statesman,  who  was 
,  tC9oliit«  to  govern  effectively,  but  determined  to  have  no  trouble- 
|some  Cburchman  in  his  way.  St.  Anselm  was  of  a  different  type^ 
the  thoughlful  and  refined  scliokr,  rather  than  the  able  adminis- 
trator; a  man  troubled  with  views,  which,  unhappily,  stood  with 
Uim  for  principles — a  very  vexatious  character  for  a  turbulent,  bull- 
headed,  passionate,  yet  superstitious  tyrant  to  have  to  deal  with; 
^_  a  man  who  knew  the  strength  of  weakness,  and  the  power  of  soul 
^Bover  body,  and  of  patient  conscientiousness  over  violent  and  selfish 
Hlusl.  Dr.  Hook  thinks  him  guilty  of  spiritual  ambition,  and  of 
^■m  weakness  for  being  thought  a  saint.  These  may  well  have  been 
his  temptations.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Dean  advances 
very  strong  proof  of  bis  having  seriously  yielded  to  them.  But  let 
us  turn  to  the  great  troubles  of  his  archiepiscopate,  and  to  the 
quarrel  with  Rufus,  which  was  the  first  of  them.  First  of  nil  comes 
a  personal  charge  against  Ansehn.  He  accepted  the  archbishopric 
upon  conditions.  No,  says  Dr.  Hook ;  upon  one  condition,  whieb 
the  King  honourably  fulfilled,  but  refused  to  grant  the  others.  The 
alleged  conditions  were  the  restoration  of  the  property  of  the  see, 
the  acceptance  of  Anselm  by  the  King  as  his  ecclesiastical  adviser, 
the  permission  Co  acknowledge  (of  the  two  rival  Popes  of  the  time] 
Urban  II.  We  give  Eadmer's  statement  of  the  King's  answer, 
and  Dr.  Hook's  translation  of  it,  and  appeal  to  any  one  who  can 
construe  Latin,  to  decide  bow  much  resemblance  there  is  between 
them: — 

Sajmer,  Hill.  Not.  I ;  "Terras  de  qaibus  Ecclesia  saislta  qnidcm  fiierat 
■nb  LanfrancD  ooincs  eo  quo  taac  eraat  tibi  niodo  rcstiluam,  scd  dc  illia  qiuia 
■ub  ipso  nOQ  Labvbat,  pneseali  aullam  tecum  coavcntioaem  iastituo.  Voruio 
lamcn,  de  Au  el  altii,  credani  tihi ixcut  debeo" 

Dr.  Huok,  p.  193  :  "The  King  a  willing  to  restore  the  estates  which  are 
KknuwiL-dged  to  belong  to  the  Church;  as  to  the  other  require  me  nta,  he  caa- 
nut  liiuJ  liimsclf  la  aiij  specific  promise;  but  ho  will  adopt  a  resolutioa  oa 
Ibcoe  and  other  matters." 

This  is  the  Rrst  time  we  ever  heard  of  the  verb  credo  meaning  to 
"adopt  a  resolution."  And  Dr.  Hook  will  perceive,  if  he  looks, 
that  the  refusal  of  a  "sjiecific  promise"  ia  confined  in  the  original 
to  the  question  of  certain  lands,  not  extended,  as  it  is  by  liimself,  to 
include  the  stipulation  about  Pope  Urban.  Obviously,  too,  from 
tbe  aatuie  of  the  case,  the  question  of  recognisiH^  \\i&T!o^  wi>ji&. 
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not  have  been  put  by  Anselm  in  the  way  of  a  stipulation,  or  &  bat- 
gniiij  as  though  it  vere  a  thing  upon  wliich  comprombe  wu  pos^- 
ble.     It  was  reserved  by  bim  as  a  thing  he  could  not  on  principle 
give  up.     He  had  already  declared  his  obedience  to  Urban  as  Pope- 
It  was  plainly  imposnble  that  the  subsequent  choice  of  the  Kiiigfl 
could  alter  bis.     Moreover,  Rufus  did  not  reproach  him  aflerstardi" 
with  breaking  any  pledge  made  by  implication  through  his  accept- 
ance of  the  see.     'Die  King,  it  is  manifest,  had  led  him  to  suppose 
that  be  admitted  this  particular  demand.     Cre<lam  tlii  ut  deico;:m 
wliich  means,  begging  Dr.  Ilook's  pardon,  "  I  will  trust  to  jou  aal| 
ought."    And  ao  William  of  Malmesbury  expressly — Anselmm  Cr- 
banum  Jam  diidum  in  Papani  accepcTat,  iJquc  rege  non  abnuenU  a- 
ceperat  cum  ad  Arciiepigcopaluni  eligeretuT.     So  stated,  there  irsi    ■ 
no  question  of  Eiiglisb  usages,  no  violation  of  the  principle  vhichfl 
Dr.  Hook  aecms  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  pallfldium  of  British  liberty,  " 
a  principle  some  score  of  years  old  in  England  when  Aaselm  be- 
came Archbishop — viz.,  the  right  of  the  King  to  determine  wliit 
Pope  tlie  realm  should  acknowledge.     It  was  no  question  of  State 
versu»  Ciiurch  at  all.     "William  simply  juggled  with  his  own  word), 
and  in  effect  broke  faith  with  Ansclm.  H 

It  is  merely  as  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy,  although  in  a  less  itn- 
portant  point,  that  we  look  on  a  little  further  to  the  account  of  tie 
proceedings  of  the  Legate  Walter.     The  truth  manifestly  was,  thit  ■ 
the  subile-witted  Italian  Pope  and  bia  Italian  Legate  outwitted  tte 
blundering,  passionate  King.     They  induced  William  to  recognisfl^ 
Urban,  on  tlie  very  obvious  plea  that  the  Pope  could  not  poaslblj  H 
help  William  unless  he  were  first  recognised  as  Pope;  WiUifiiii,  ol 
course,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  Anselm  by  the  Pope's  help  when  lifl 
had  recognised  him.     And  then,  when  the  recognition  was  accom- 
plished. Urban  by  his  Legate  quietly  dechned  to  do  what  no  doubt 
he  had  not  expressly  promised,  and  contrived  to  give  Anselm  ihB— 
pall  after  all  by  the  farce  of  allowing  him  to  tike  it  himself  frouf 
the  altJir.     But  where  did  Dr.  Hook  learn,  that  William  ever  com- 
forted himself  with  such  a  frivolous  consolation,  as  that,  if  he  coulc 
not  depose  the  Archbishop,  be  might  at  least  humiliate  him 
giving  bim  the  pall  himself?    And  what  is  more  important  sliU-j 
where  does  Dr.  Hook  And  authority  for  stating  that  Anseim  die 
yield,  in  the  end,  bj  promising  "to  observe  the  laws  and  eustom^ 
of  England,"  those  customs,  of  course,  being  held  to  include  th^ 
whole  of  the  points  in  dispute  P    Eadmer  says,  as  plainly  as  word^ 
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n  express  it,  tlint  tbe  King,  after  all,  " pogthabita  amnk  pralerili 
diacidii  causa,  Aatelmo  ffratlam  suam  gratia  reddidit."  And  it  is 
obvious  from  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  that  Rufus  could  not,  for  com- 
mon decency  and  common  sensej  continue  to  quarrel  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, when  he  had  himself  acknowledged  the  identical  Pope,  the 
acknowledgment  of  whom  had  been  the  one  original  ground  of  the 
quarrel.  He  had  alaiii  himself  by  hia  own  sword.  He  had  com- 
pelled himself  to  an  unconditional  surrender  by  that  very  acceptance 
of  Pope  Urban,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  ruin  Anselm.  And 
though  the  courtiers  did  (vainly)  try  to  persuade  Ausehn  to  soften 
matters  by  the  seemingly  trifling  concession  of  receiving  the  pall  at 
Uie  King's  hands,  yet  this,  again,  is  a  different  thing  from  supposing 
that  William  deliberately  reckoned  beforehand  on  such  a  trifle  ns  an 
alternative  gain,  in  case  he  could  not  depose  bim  altogether. 
I  But  when  we  pass  from  these  personal  questions  to  the  broad 
mbject  in  dispute,  it  is  impossible  to  help  being  surprised  at  the 
Ticw  which  Dr.  Flook  takes  of  it.  The  Archbishops  of  those  days 
have  indeed  fared  strangely  ill  at  the  hands  of  posterity.  The  lay 
<arons  who  exacted  Magna  Charta  from  the  Norman  monarchs 
ive  been  held  np  ever  siace  as  patterns  of  brave,  and  honest,  and 
manly  spirit,  champions  of  liberty,  forerunners  of  the  glorious  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  And  they  certainly  to  some  extent  deserve  the 
praise,  not  so  much  because,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  they  re- 
fused to  submit  to  encroachments  upon  their  own  rights,  as  because 
they  extended  the  shield  of  their  protection  in  some  degree  to  all 
classes,  even  to  the  serfs.  But  what,  aflcr  all,  was  their  case? 
as  it  not  simply,  that,  having  admitted  the  feudal  principle,  tliey 
refased'to  allow  Norman  Inwytrs  and  kings  to  extend  that  prin- 
ciple at  their  will,  so  as  to  include  what  they  bad  nol  admitted — 
viz.,  the  extremer  feudal  incidents  P  And  is  not  this,  precisely  and 
to  the  letter,  the  case  of  the  Church  also?  Yet  historians,  out  of 
the  shallowest  of  modern  prejudices,  blow  hot  and  cold  with  one 
breath,  and  of  two  orders  who  stood  in  the  main  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  maintain  the  very  same  cause,  heap  praise  upon  the 
one  and  opprobrium  upon  the  other.  The  ecclesiastical  fees,  and 
the  lay  fees,  became  such  at  the  same  date,  and  by  the  like  arbi- 
trary net.  The  grounds  of  quarrel  between  King  and  Archbishop 
were  identical  with  the  grounds  of  quarrel  between  King  and  Baron, 
BO  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admiLl«d.  The  insufficiently  armed 
uota  of  men  for  the  King's  wars — (the  flourish  about  FalataCa 
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men  is  Dr.  Hook's  addition,  in  sense  as  well  as  plirase;  Eodmer 
calls  the  imputation  upon  Anselm's  meti-at-arms  a  "  malignant 
falaehood") — the  refusal  to  receive  seisin  at  the  King's  hand  of 
spiritual  oilices  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  benefices — the  clashing  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  Pope  with  feudal  daty  to  the  suzerain— < 
the^  and  the  like  all  flowed  from  the  assumption  of  the  applica- 
biiily  of  the  feudal  principle  to  ecclesiastical  lands — a  principle 
never  applied  to  them  in  Saxon  times,  and  a  principle  also,  for  re- 
sistance to  which  in  its  assumed  incidents  Runnjmede  is  made  a 
sacred  spot,  and  greedy  and  selfish  Barons  are  exalted  into  heroes. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  the  theology  of  the  Archbtshops' 
position  is  unsound  and  untenable.     It  is  Irue,  also,  that  in  after 
times  the  daiiger  to  ecclesiastical  hberty — to  the  liberty  of  Chris- 
tian  men  in  general — proceeded  from  the  very  source — viz.,  the  ■ 
Popes,  to  which  the  Church  of  the  twelfth  centory  looked  for  free- 
dom and  protection.     The  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  included 
within  her  spiritual  province  at  that  period  much  that  truly  and 
rightly  belongs  to  the  State,    And  the  Pope  was  held  to  be  by 
repreaentntion  the  Church.     But  then  neither  of  these  points  was    _ 
the  real  point  at  issue.     Both  parties  alike  believed  in  Papal  power,  f 
and  ill  their  hearts  extended  it  to  ecclesiastical  endowments.    The 
Norman  Kings  were  fighting  simply  for  their  own  wills  against 
their  own  consciences.     It  is  a  mere  accident  that  they  happened 
to  have  some  right  on  their  side.     And  meanwhile  the  special  en-  fl 
croBchments  they  were   striving   to   make   upon  the  Church,  the  ^ 
"customs"  and  the  "usages"  on  which  they  relied,  were  things 
of  yesterday,  compared  with  tlie  prescriptive  right  of  the  Church  ■ 
against  them.     It  was,  in  the  main,  a  battle  of  lawless  will  against 
freedom.     And  however  much  it  might  have  caused  of  evil,  had 
the  precise  points  maintained  by  aome  of  the  Archbishops — e.g.,  by 
Becket — prevailed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sympathise  with  the 
general  tone  of  Dr.  Hook's  narrative,  or  to  do  otherwise  than  re- 
gret that  the  adjustment  of  Church  and  State  is  not  now  as  duly 
regulated  by  principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  it  was  the  aim  of 
such,  e,g.,  as  St.  Anselm,  to  regulate  it.     Admiring  the  ability  of 
Dr.  Hook's  work — how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  able,  coming 
from  his  pen  ? — it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  readied  even 
to  the  level  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  should  have  taken  what  we 
must  call  a  narrow  view  of  a  subject  so  deeply  important  as  that  of  H 
which  be  treats.  ■ 
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Vols.  III.  and  IV.  P 

TBfTH  compelled  us,  reluctantly,  to  find  serious  fault  witli 
[Pr.  Hook's  former  volumes.  T!ie  aptness  of  one  wlio  is  botli 
a  man  of  the  world  and  an  experienced  parish  priest,  in  devising 
Lviews  of  human  character,  and  the  combination  of  great  practical 
|grasp  of  mind  with  very  decided  opinions,  appeared  to  have  inca- 
pacitated him  both  for  the  minute  inquiry  into  facts  which  is  neces- 
sary to  exactness,  and  for  the  self- controlled  patience  which  keeps 
a  man  from  running  away  with  his  own  erroneous  interpretation 
ot  his  authorities.  And  the  result  was  a  multiplicity  of  blanclers 
and  of  mistranslations,  which  an  honest  reviewer  dared  not  leave 
vncensnred.  His  present  volumes  are,  in  these  humble  but  ne- 
cessary points,  far  in  advance  of  those  wliich  preceded  them. 
»Dr.  Hook  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  has  learned  sufficient 
of  the  craft  of  history- making,  to  give  something  like  fair  play 
to  the  higher  qualities  of  the  historical  mind.  He  has  learned,  in 
■hort,  to  find  out  the  facts  first,  before  he  speculates  upon  them, 
and  to  translate  his  authorities  into  that  which  they  say  themselves, 
not  that  which  he  has  predetermined  they  ought  to  say. 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  belong  to  a  period  not  of  the 
highest  interest,  nor  stirring  up  much  of  serious  controversy.  They 
extend  from  Langton's  successor  in  tlie  see  of  Canterbury  to  Arch- 
bishop Arundel;  that  is,  from  Henry  III,  to  Henry  V.;  a  period 
bringing  us,  indeed,  to  the  first  blind  gropings  after  reformation, 
but  unmarked  by  any  great  battle  of  principle  or  of  doctrine,  or  by 
any  large  revolution  in  thought  or  in  knowledge.  The  Papal  Court 
was  no  longer  contending,  however  erroneous  its  mode  of  doing 
so,  on  behalf  of  the  well-being  and  true  freedom  of  the  Church; 
but  was  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  instrument  for  extortion,  and  mis- 
use of  patronage,  and  sheer  selfish  money<seeking  oppression.  The 
clergy,  possessing  a  monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  so  of  legal  science 
among  the  rest,  were  becoming  fearfully  secularised ;  the  superior 
clergy  were  worldly  statesmen,  the  inferior  ranks  debased  into  pet- 
tifogging lawyers  of  the  lowest  kind.  T!ie  mendicant  orders,  begin- 
ning by  being  much  such  a  remedy  for  the  evil  as  would  he  the 

^1  r  ••  LiTca  of  the  Archbiihapa  of  Canterbnrr."  B;  Walter  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  F.It.S.. 
DetnofCliii'liEftr.  Toti.  III.  uid  IV.  Middle  Age  Periiid.  (B«[illc;.)  CaarJion, 
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sending  of  an  array  of  Spurgeons  now  iuto  a   neglected   parisli, 
ended  speedily  in  worse  corruption  than  the  parish  clergy  had  tuileu 
into,  out  of  whose  default  tlie  need  for  those  orders  had  arisen, 
And  in  a  word,  it  certainly  requires  Dr.  Hook's  ciiaritable  remiadet, 
of  the  deep  spiritual  knowledge  of  such  men  as  Bradwardine,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  worldwide  use  of  Thomas-a-Kempis's  de- 
votional masterpiece  (if,  indeed,  it  was  liis)  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  written  in  stone  of  the  exquisite  churches  which  those 
centuries  have  bequeathed   to  us,  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the 
Church  still  bent  really  and  heartily  under  the  outward  worldliness 
which  seemed  to  smother  it.     Through  (his  chaos  Dr.  Hook  car- 
ries his  readers,  taking  as  the  view  on  which  to  string  his  facts 
the  gradual  growth  of  a  national  or  patriotic  party  in  England  as 
against  Papal  extortion,  and  judging  the  successive  Archbishops 
(with  occasionally  a  little  want  of  fairness)  maiidy  by  the  test  of 
their  favouring  or  opposing  such  a  party.     There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  now-a-days  upon  the  question  thus  raised.    And  Dr.  Hook 
will  carry  all  bis  readers  with  him,  even  English  Roman  Cathohcs, 
save,  perhaps,  the  extreme  converts,  in  denouncing  what  was,  in 
truth,  a  mere  system  of  robbery,  and  in  justifying  the  indignant  re- 
sistance to  it  to  which  the  English  nation  was  gradually  roused. 
Only  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  when  judging  the  Archbishops 
who  lent  their  aid  to  Papal  exactions,  that  English  Kings  were  quite 
willing  on  their  part  to  use  Papal  authority  to  squeeze  the  clergy 
for  their  own  benelit;  and  further,  tliat,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
people  could  only  gradually  discover  that  the  grounds  of  the  conflict 
had  shifted,  and  that  the  Popes  were  ceasing  to  represent  the  cause 
of  religion  as  against  the  brutal  worldliness  of  feudalism,  and  be- 
coming instead  selfish  extortioners,  representing  no  religious  prin- 
ciple at  all.     Dr.  Hook  a  little  forgets  these  palliating  circum- 
stances, although,  in  most  cases,  laudably  alive  to  the  fair  rule  of 
judging  people  according  to  their  own  belief.      He  seems  to  us 
hardly  to  allow  enough,  for  instance,  to  Johnson's  plea  for  Win- 
chelsey, — that  he  was   simply  "  a  good   Papist,"  who  acted  con- 
sistently upon  his  own  principles.     And  he  deals  yet  harder  mea- 
sure to  Peckham — to  poor  "  Friar  John,"  who  dates  documents 
with  a  petty  affectation  in  the  first  year,  not  of  his  archiepiscopatc, 
but  of  "his  bitterness"  {amariludinii  sua),  and  whose  character, 
no  doubt,  is  one  not  pleasing  to  the  large-minded  and  vigorous 
Dean  of  Chichester.     Peckham  certainly  was  not  a  large-minded 
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Yet,  wliile  denouncing  hira  as  "  unpatriotic,"  Dr.  Hook  is 
t\y  fair  in  omitting  tlie  fact  that  lliia  same  Frinr  John  ordered 
Magna  Cliarta  to  be  affixed  to  the  Church  doors,  and  was  com' 
pelted  bj  the  King  to  retract  the  order.  Dr,  Hook  has  given  us  the 
rest  of  the  document  containing  this  fact,  and  with  some  zest;  for 
he  regards  it  as  a  grand  instance  of  the  King  keeping  the  Church 
withiii  its  legal  bounds;  tliotigh  even  in  this  he  follows  Frynne's 
conjecture,  which  goes  beyond  tlie  document  itself.  Wliy  did  he 
omit  the  one  point  in  it  which  surely  ranks  Feckham  with  Ihe 
£n!^lish  party  in  the  important  matter  of  English  liberties^?  In 
other  points,  also,  the  sturdy  Anglicanism  of  the  modern  biographer 
has  been  a  little  hard  upon  the  unpractical  narrowness  of  the  very 
papal  Friar.  Certainly,  Peckham's  letter  to  the  King  in  1281  is 
a  specimen  of  what  we  should  now  call  TJltramontanism  of  an  ultra 
kind.  Yet  it  is  one  tiling  to  say,  with  Peckham,  that  in  the  matter 
of  Divine  laws,  nothing,  not  even  an  oath,  can  free  a  man  from  the 
obligation  of  obedience:  and  another  to  say,  as  in  Dr,  Hook's  re- 
presentation of  Feekham'a  statement,  that  "  whatever  oaths  he 
might  have  taken,  he  should  feel  absolved  from  them  if  they  inter- 
fered with  Ilia  duty  to  the  Fope."  No  doubt  Feckham  meant  this ; 
but  to  assert  a  principle  which  is  a  true  one,  and  to  twist  that 
principle  into  a  barefaced  misapplication  to  a  particular  case,  roundly 
and  nakedly  put,  makes  all  the  dilFerence  in  the  point  of  offensive • 
jiess.  The  scales  seem  scarcely  to  be  held  with  perfect  fairness 
between  some  others  of  the  Archbishops  also,  besides  Feckham. 
Three  of  our  prelates,  for  instance,  were  concerned  in  attempts-^ 
in  the  two  latter  cases  successful  ones — to  depose  llie  reigning 
monarchs.  In  the  case  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  and  Edward  It., 
Dr.  Hook  truly  points  out,  that  the  Stuart  feeling  of  loyalty  did 
not  then  eiist;  that  the  feudal  monarchy  was  confessedly  on  all 
hands  a  compact  capable  of  forfeiture  on  one  aide,  in  common  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  in  fairness  equally  capable  of  it  on  the  other; 
uid  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  was  at  that  time 


*  Dr.  Itook  hu  omUlcd  iKo,  in  giiinj  tlip  lubitanct  af  >  conitilulion  o(  Peuk- 
lum't,  >.D.  1281.  retpeciiiig  the  rup  in  ihe  EuchtrisI,  ihe  iniportinl  wurdi  which 
EmiE  Ills  dentaiot  the  caniecrnted  wine  in  the  cue  ofUily  to  tho  "  lcu«r  Church h." 
AjxI  in  A.o.  12ST,  it  disiinclly  ippeiri,  that  the  laity  did  «lill  receirc,  not  only  ths 
cup,  bat  coDsecnted  t'lat  in  ihe  I'up.  jti  the  dioccae  of  Exeter.  So  thai  ihi  Utle- 
BMnt,  u  ii  uppuri  in  Dr.  Uook'i  pngei  (iii.  34'7),  canriya  an  impraiBian  loinewhat 
baynnd  the  actual  Tact. 
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barely  beginning  to  be  enshrined  in  our  Oonstitotion  as  tlie  one 
indefeasible  title  to  l1ic  Crown.     And  on  Uiese  grounda  be  defends 
Stratford's  share,  who  was  not  the  leader,  in  the  transaction.     H^^| 
refrains  also,  we  suppose  on  like  grounds,  from  any  severe  coii-^" 
deniTiation  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who,'  with  a  far  higher  stamp 
of  character,  and  upon  far  deeper  provocation,  played  the  part  of 
a  Burnet  to  Henry  IV,  in  bis  deposition  of  Uichard  II,     But  if  so, 
why  is  the  poor  "papist"  Winchelsey  to  be  banded  over  fo  our 
reprobation,  because  be  proposed,  in  his  ignorance  of  mankind,  to 
treat  Kdward  I.  as  one  of  liis  successors  treated  Edward  II.  ?     Ilis, 
indeed,  was  "  treasoii  that  did  not  prosper,"  and  "  therefore  men 
call  it  treason."     We  can  see  no  other  moral  difference  between 
him  and  Stratford  or  Arundel.     Dr.  Hook,  however,  has  done  £iir 
justice  in  discussing  both  the  treatment  of  Wickliffe  by  Courtenny 
and  others,  and  Arundel's  own  conduct  towards  the  Lollards  and 
Lord  Cobham.     True,  Dr.  Hook  does  not  help  os  to  principles. 
lie  assumes,  most  righteously,  the  hideous  wickedness  of  burning      i 
heretics,  without,  however,  distinguishing  (in  answer,  e.g.  to  sucl^H 
writers  as  Froude)  between  the  negative  of  this,  and  the  assnmptioa 
of  the  pure  moral  indifference  of  religious  truth.      But  he  riaei 
nobly  above  the  prejudices  of  modern  polemics;   and  points  on^fl 
with  manly  equity,  that  Arundel,  for  instance,  shared  only  the  nii- 
douhtitig  belief  of  his  contemporaries  (Lollards  themselves  probably 
included) ;  that  the  Archbishop  acted  throughout  as  a  merciful 
judge;  and  that  the  whole  measure  was  far  more  a  political  act 
prompted  by  the  fears  of  Henry  IV,  and  bis  lay  supporters,  than 
an  ecclesiastical  one.     Throughout,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of 
Wtckliffe's  troubles,  the  English  Bishops  were  reluctant  to  perse- 
cute, and  were  bounded  on  from  without.     Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  dignified,  hod  Dr.  Hook  ignored  altogether  the  foul  lan- 
guage and  gross  mi  re  presentations  of  such  people  as  Fox  and  Bole, 
whom  no  one  cares  about  in  these  days.     Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  an  authoritative  biographer  should  utter,  once  for  all, 
a  grave  sentence  of  condemnation  against  them. 

Tlic  style  and  literary  character  of  these  volumes  is  such  as  might 
be  expected.  Sarcastic,  and  fond  of  a  good  story.  Dr.  Hook  en- 
livens his  narrative  with  occasional  bits  of  humour  that  sound  odd 
in  the  grave  pages  of  a  dignified  Churchman.  And  he  is  hampered 
very  of(«n  by  the  disappearance,  through  lapse  of  lime,  of  informa- 
tiott  respecting  the  individual  Archbishops.     His  plan,  too,  neces^ 
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aitatea  some  amount  of  repetilion  at  times,  from  the  obvious  circum- 
■tance  of  an  Archbishop  having  often  been  a  leading  man  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecesaore,  before  lie  attained  to  the  Archi- 
episcopal  see  himself.  With  such  minor  drawbacks  allowed  for, 
the  narrative  is,  as  one  might  expect,  written  with  vigorous  sense 
and  in  nervous  English.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  in  it  the 
minute  order  of  events.  Dr.  Hook's  mind  is  not  topographical  or 
chronological.  But  the  broad  series  of  important  facts  is  set  forth 
in  plain  and  manly  style,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  unhappy  life 
of  Anselm,  which  needs  to  be  recast  altogether,  we  should  have 
uid  tliat  a  new  edition  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  their  too  numerous 
errors  corrected,  would,  after  all,  make  the  whole  work  a  standard 
history. 


Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbdry,  Vol.  V.' 


Dr.  Hook  has  come  to  a  vein  in  his  history  nlilch  is  not  so  rich 
in  theological  or  ecclesiastical  value  as  that  which  preceded  or  as 
that  which  is  to  follow  it.  He  has  reached  hut  not  entered  upon 
the  ignas  tuppotili  of  the  Eeformation,  over  which  he  will  doubtless 
tread  with  firm  step,  though  probably  by  a  path  a  little  of  Jiis  own 
making;  trenchantly  cutting  through  the  hills  and  filling  up  t!ie 
valleys  tiirough  which  his  predecessors  have  been  content  to  travel. 
He  has  passed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  first  great  stir  of  thought 
and  inquiry  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  shewed  itaelf  in  Wick- 
liffc  and  early  Lollardism.  The  intervening  century,  in  England  at 
lesst,  was  of  a  different  character  from  both.  The  tide  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  was  not  so  much  doctrinal  as  moral.  It  was 
the  indignation  of  men  against  corruption  and  immorality  and 
wanton  abuse  of  Church  preferment  both  at  home  and  for  foreigners, 
swollen  by  greediness  for  the  wealth,  and  wrath  at  tlie  extortions,  of 
a  Church  at  once  rich  and  unspiritual.  And  political  party,  again, 
■wallowed  up  ecclesiastical.  There  was  little  room  for  interest  in 
theologians  or  even  in  heretics,  while  all  England  was  cither  mad 
with  the  excitement  of  the  French  war,  or  torn  by  the  bitter  horrors 
of  civil  war  and  a  disputed  succession.  And  the  Lollard  had  be- 
come more  of  a  communist  or  a  rebel  than  of  a  heretic.     Accord- 
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ingly  the  Arclibisliops  here  treated  of,  who  extend  from  Chichely  to 
Dean,  from  the  reigo  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VIL,  were 
much  more  statesmen  or  lawyers  than  prelates  or  divines.    They 
elevated  a  St,  George,  or  a  St.  John  of  Beverley,   or  Edward  the 
Confessor,  into  more  dia tin gui shed  saintly  rank,  as  special  patrons 
of  England,  soutli  or  north,  or  altogether ;  the  two  former  of  whom 
(like  another  Castor  and  Pollux)  had  won  Agincourt  by  a  miracle 
from  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  "our  adversary"  of  France. 
Or  (let  it  be  gratefully  acknowledged)  tliey  founded — it  was  the 
very  fashion  of  the  day — colleges  and   hospitals,   no  longer  (com- 
monly) monasteries  proper,  with  a  muniGcent  appreciation  of  the 
right  uses  of  the  Church's  huge  wealth ;  some  of  which  happily 
still  survive  and  flourish,  although  in  a  guise  at  which  their  founders 
would   stand  aghast.     But  although  among  them  were  men  sin- 
cerely good  and  pious,  no  one  monument  have  tbey  left  behind 
them  of  a  properly  theological  or  even  purely  ecclesiastical  kind. 
Their  fame  rests  upon  other  grounds.     They  were,  almost  oue  and 
all,  skilful  lawyers  or  high-born  noblemen,  able  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  State  in  terrible  and  troublous  times,   n'hose  whole  ene^es 
were  absorbed  in   difficult  and  tortuous  politics,  and   even  wliose 
ecclesiaslical  acts  were   mainly  contests  with  the  Pope  against  his 
usurpations  upon  their  own  Arch i episcopal  power  and  independence. 
Dr.  Hook  appears  to  have  done  his  work  with  considerable  tho- 
roughness, and  to  be  very  adequately  acquainted  with  receat  siiiii- 
tions  to  both  our  knowledge  and  right  appreciation  of  the  events  he 
has  to  narrate.     Ecclesiastically  speaking,  the  changed  relations  of 
the  Popes  towards  the  national — at  any  rate,  the  English — Chnreh, 
and  the  business  of  Bishop  Pecock,  are  the  most  prominent  evenU 
in  the  period.     And  while  in  the  latter  case  he  has  rightly  av»iW 
himself  of  Mr.  Churchill  Babington's  valuable  critical  and  ediUiriai 
labours,  in  the  former  lie  has  brought  out,  perhaps  more  promi- 
nently than  previous  writers,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  from  liie_ 
failure  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.     No  doubt  itdij 
not  displease  Dr.  Hook  to  have  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  Bliei 
up  Die  (habitual)  perversions  and  ignorance  of  such  a  person  tf^ 
Foxe,  as  the  case  of  Bishop  Pecock  affords.     But  he  has  been  very 
moderate  in  his  triumph ;  although  it  is  indeed  a  temptation  to  find 
an  extreme   Ultramontane,  persecuted   in   England  upon  groundL 
purely  political,  but  (so  far  as  they  were  really  theological)  of  ■ 
strong  anti-papal  kind,  held  up  as  a  Proteataiit  martyr  before  Ihl 
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BeforiDBtion,  simply  because  Church  tribunals  of  the  pre-Reformo- 
tion  period  coudemned  him.  Howeverj  it  is  not  Foxe  only.  Even 
in  Collier's  pages,  the  account  of  Pecocic  is  not  indeed  like  Foxe's, 
but  is  jejune  and  poor,  for  simple  lack  of  the  inateriaU  which 
Mr.  Babington  has  provided,  and  Dr.  Hook  most  properly  employed. 
With  respect  to  the  other  point,  of  Papal  usurpations.  Dr.  Hook's 
line  is  more  one  of  his  own  taking.  He  seems  to  us  to  make 
a  little  too  much  of  the  personal  proceedings  of  Martin  V.,  and  too 
little  of  the  general  reaction  from  Councils  to  Popes  which  arose 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  Councils,  and  which  converted  the 
very  period  when  the  power  of  a  Council  above  a  Pope  was  most 
expressly  asserted  and  actually  acted  upon,  into  that  when  Councils 
in  fact  became  subservient  to  Popes,  and  national  Cliurches  became 
in  tbeory,  and  when  the  Popes  were  strong  and  the  Kings  weak,  io 
fact  alao,  mere  provinces  of  the  one  great  papal  diocese.  Dr.  Hook 
dwells  rather  upon  wh.it  is  undoubtedly  the  more  English  side  of 
the  controversy — viz.,  the  vain  and  violent  assaults  of  the  Popes 
upon  our  statute  o! prantKnire,  and  their  ingenious  efTorts  (not  quite 
BO  successful  surely  as  Dr.  Hook  seems  to  think)  to  exalt  their  own 
perpetual  legate  a  latere  above  tlie  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
That  office  came  back  again  after  all  to  the  Archbishops  themselves, 
in  the  person  of  Archbishop  Dean.  Moreover,  we  Sntl  iuDr,  Iluok's 
pages  language  a  little  too  broad  about  "  ancient  Catholicism"  and 
"modern  Romanism;"  as  though  all  before  Martin  V.  had  been 
"Catholic,"  and  all  after  him  was  as  full-blown  a  development  of 
Papal  claims  to  infallibihty  and  supremacy  as  we  witness  in  this 
nineteenth  century ;  or  again,  as  though  the  hierarchical  relations 
between  Rome  and  Canterbury  covered  the  whole  ground  of  dif- 
ference between  Rome  and  ourselves  :  both  of  them  views  against 
which  Dr.  Hook  would  be  the  first  and  loudest  to  protest,  but 
to  which  his  language,  strictly  pressed,  givea  as  it  stands  too  much 
countenance. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  volume,  however,  is  scarcely  ecclesi- 
astical, save  as  unfolding  the  state  of  things  which  demanded  and 
Cftosed  the  Reformation.  And  Dr.  Hook  has  laboured  successfully 
to  render  his  pages  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  histo- 
rical, biographical  or  literary  topics  whicli  can  fairly  belong  to  his 
soccessive  subjects.  He  clears  Archbishop  Chichely  satisfactorily 
froiD  the  libel,  harmless  in  its  original  chronicler,  but  spread  far  and 
wide  by  its  rejieater  Shaks]>eare,  of  having  w&utQv\V;j  ^\vkn^%&  "Ovvft 
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nation  into  Frencli  wars  in  order  to  stave  off  a  Lollard  attack  opon 
the  Churoh.  He  investigates  and  amusingly  describes  the  craftj  deal- 
ings of  the  Council  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  minority  under  Archbishop 
Kemp  (then  of  York)  with  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester. 
He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  private  life  of  Archbishop 
Morton  as  connected  wiHi  Sir  Tliomas  More  and  his  "Utopia," 
He  makes  out  a  case  with  pardonable  zeal  for  All  Souls'  College, 
taking  occasion  by  the  way  to  say  a  word  of  eulogy  for  the  linlf- 
forgotten  poet  Young,  who  was  once  a  member  of  it ;  and  tells  us, 
in  greater  detail,  of  the  humbler  and  less  fortunate,  but  in  some 
respects  equally  interesting,  Bedehouse  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  the  same  archbishop,  in  his  native  village  of  Higham  Ferrers. 
He  stands  out  gallantly  and  equitably  for  the  fame  of  poor  Queen 
Margaret.  And,  lastly,  he  never  mentions  a  Bishop  or  noted  man 
without  telling  us  in  a  learned  note  all  about  him  and  about  bis 
doings,  with  a  precision  which  we  are  glad  to  note,  and  which  in- 
creases much  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  the  persouages 
of  his  story. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  there  should  still  linger  some  remsins     ■ 
of  Dr.  Hook's  peculiar  weaknesses,  a  love  of/aoelia,  however  poor,™ 
if  anyhow  they  can  be  levelled  at  the  Pope  or  anything  belonpng 
to  him,  and  (what  is  worse)  a  bitterness  of  prejudice  on  certain  anb- 
jects,  notably  St.  Anselm,  which  really  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  wu 
not  rather  disagreeable.     Both  things  are  beneath  a  writer  of  sucli 
really  massive  power,  and  so  many  noble  traits  of  character.    It  is 
but  a  trifle,  for  instance,  in  itself,  that  Dr.  Hook  should  go  out  of 
his  way  to  quote  (unnecessarily  for  his  contexl)  sucli  a  jingle  of 
sounds   as  "monkys"    for  monks.     Yet    be  deserves    to    have  U 
thought  of  him,  that  he  really  believes  the  latter  word  to  be  derived 
from  "  monkey."     In  another  and  more  recondite  case,  he  resHj 
is  involved  in  a  blunder,  and  liis  joke  recoils  upon  himself.    Cer- 
tainly the  Pope  was  called  commonly,  as  by  almost  a  proper  name, 
"  ApostolicuB,"    in  medJEeval  times.      He  was  certainly   Hoi  callol 
"Apostolus"  or  "the  Apostle."     The  year-books,  indeed,  wliict 
have  no  doubt  misled  Dr.  Hook,  have  usually  "Appost,"  in  tn 
abbreviated   form,  which  once   leemt  to  be   written  "Appostel." 
And  the  common  Norman-FrcncK  is"Apostole"  or  "Apostoile," 
as  may  be  seen  in  Ducange.     But  these  are  merely  forms  of  "  Apo- 
stolicus."     If  Dr.  Hook  had  looked  in  so  obvious  a  book  as  Du- 
cange, the  first  words  he  would  have  seen  would  have  been  a  refer- 
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ice  to  an  old  attack  on  the  Pope,  in  that  he  was  called  "noa 
apostolus  seJ  apostolicua."     But  the  worst  case  remains  still  be- 
hind.  What  can  possibly  have  bewitched  Dr.  Hook  into  so  absurd  an 
account  of  Mr,  Church's  (not  "Life"  bul)  article  on  St.  Anselm,  as 
to  speak  of  it  as  "  written  with  the  unction  of  a  conventual  devotee," 
fttid  full  of  "sentimentalities?"     Can  Dr.  Hook  ever  have  seen 
the  article  in  question?     Had  it  been  one  of  the  Littlemore  lives, 
we  could  have  understood,   and  indeed  should  probably  have  en- 
dorsed, the  criticism.     But  the  article  in  question  is  not,  indeed, 
quite  so  ruggedly  conlroverBial  as  Dr.  Hook  himself  is  wont  to  be, 
but  is  marked  by  as  manly  atone  and  as  acute  a  criticism  as  his  own 
writings  are.     And  it  is  not  a  "Life"  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.    Why,  too,  should  the  Dean  have  thrust  such  an  attack 
^iuto  his  book,  in  a  place  where  it  has  no  earthly  business,  upon 
^B  writer  who,  as  f^  as  we  know,  never  wrote  or  said  one  syllable, 
^Hud*  had,  or  indifferent,  about  Dr.  Hook  or  his  books  ?     We  our- 
^^iHa,  indeed,  felt  bound  by  common  honesty  to  point  out  that 
Dr.  Hook   had   utterly  misrepresented   St.  Anselm :   had,   indeed, 
misquoted  E^dmcr,  so  as  to  make  out  his  own  case,  and  grossly, 
^^bough  no  doubt  unintentionally,  mistranslated  his  own  aulliority. 
^H^e  are  sorry  to  Gnd  that  t!ie  Dean  persists  in  his  errors,  and  still 
''     more  sorry  that  lie  siiould,  although  thereby  exposing  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  blindness  of  his  own  wrath,  have  written  a  criticism  so 
strangely  wide  of  the  mark  upon  an  innocent  bystander.     However, 
*  we  must  not  part  angrily  with  one  whom  all  Englishmen  must  re- 
spect, and  to  whom  all  Churchmen  must  be  grateful.     As  indeed 
we  have  said  throughout,  the  blemishes  in  these  "  Lives"  are  of 
&  kind  that  could  easily  shell  off,  leaving  the  sound  core  of  a  whole- 
some fruit  behind.     Except  only  the  Life  of  St.  Anselm,  the  de- 
fects in  the  rest  of  the  work  are  either  small  errors  of  fact  suscept- 
^^pile  of  correction,  or  a  few'seutonccs  here  and  there  which  could 
^^Bsily  be  struck  out.     And  the  book  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  assuming 
the  proportions,  and  rising  to  the  standard,  of  a  great  and  masterly 
bistoTj.     Let  any  one  compare  it  with  Archbishop  Parker's  (or 
TBthcr  Jocelyn's)  Lives  of  the  same  Archbishops,  and  he  will  find 
i^indeed  much  to  mark  the  differences  between  the  sixteenth  century 
^Bnd  the  nineteenth,  bnt  much  also  to  mark  the  power  and  the 
vigour  of  the  individual  writer,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  the  cha])- 
I^Jain  must  yield  place  to  the  Dean. 
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It  ia  pleasant  to  be  able  to  begin  by  saying  that  Dr.  Hook,  in 
these  volumes,  has  riaen  wilh  his  theme,  and  writes  with  a  power 
of  narrative  worthy  of  a  subject  which,  although  not  the  whole,  is 
yet  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  time,  rather  than  a  mere  bio- 
graphy. It  is  a  better  thing  still  to  be  able  to  adJ  that,  wliile 
making  adequate  use  of  materials  recently  rendered  accessible,  and 
almost  for  the  first  time  making  a  fair  history  of  this  particular 
period  possible,  he  conscientiously,  and  with  a  deliberate  self-con- 
trol, awards  praise  and  blame,  not  according  to  party,  but  according 
to  merit.  Toleration,  no  doubt,  has  made  its  way  generally  into 
our  historicnl  writing,  as  into  other  things.  And  original  docn-^ 
ments  have  become  a  specialty  of  the  time.  It  is  fashionable  to  I 
fair,  and  it  ia  fasiiionable  also  to  have  a  running  series  of  notes  frouil 
contemporary  authorities.  But  the  fashion  is  good  in  both  poiotf, 
while  ecclesiastical  history  is,  we  fear,  the  last  department  of  his- 
tory into  which  such  a  fashion  will  succeed  in  finding  its  way. 
And  the  Dean  deserves  the  more  credit  for  writing  in  such  a  spirit, 
above  all  other  tilings,  our  Refarmatian  history.  He  is  eUU,  in- 
deed, Dr.  Hook.  He  is  grotesque  Decisional ly.  And  his  speeiil 
hobbies  recur  upon  us.  And  he  is  also,  as  Dr.  Hook  would  btj 
full  of  vigorous  good  sense ;  and  as  Dr.  Hook  has  learned  to  be, 
master  of  his  subject.  He  writes,  indeed,  now  as  from  the  pin-fl 
nacle  of  an  assured  bistorical  reputation,  and  takes,  e.g.,  Messrs,^ 
Freeman  and  Pocock  under  his  patronage,  with  a  little  condescen- 
sion, but  with  great  justice.  And  he  has,  assuredly,  earned  the 
right  to  put  upon  record,  and  to  endorse  with  his  own  authority. 
Dr.  Maitland's  caustic  estimate  of  Foxe,;  who  is  really  incapable  of 
accuracy,  even  wJiere  party  feeling  does  not  mislead  him.  We 
agree,  too,  in  Dr.  Hook's  verdict,  and  join  with  him  in  rejoicing 
at  the  fact,  that  the  English  lleformation  was  managed  by  men  not 
of  the  highest  calibre  of  greatness,  and  that  we  could,  happily,  boast 
of  neither  a  Lutiier  nor  a  Calvin,  nor  even  a  Melanchthon.  But  it 
ia  only  fair  to  add  our  regret,  that  among  judgments  of  this  kim 
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Dr.  Hook  occasionally  glances  a  side  arrow,  and  now  and  then  very 
vagely,  at  persons  and  patties  of  tlie  present  day.  What  is  worse, 
oo,  he  has  once  or  twice  gi^en  way  to  that  specialty  of  hia  cha- 
racter whereby  he  is  more  angry  witli  those  who  dare  to  go  beyond 
the  particular  point  of  belief  which  is  stumped  by  Iiis  own  appro- 
bation, tlian  even  with  outrii;ht  opponents.  E.g.,  in  vol,  ii.  pp.  153, 
3G3,  he  has  allowed  himself  either  to  follow  or  to  lead  a  former 
entate  into  what  really  must  in  honesty  be  called  crude  theology. 
Consecration,  and  faithful  reception,  contribute  to  bring  about 
a  fieal  Presence  in  very  different  ways.  And  to  confuse  those  ways 
u,pace  Dean  Huok,  to  confuse  the  whole  subject. 

In  another  point,  however,  of  present  interest,  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester has  done  the  truth  much  greater  service.  Passing  by  bis 
nther  queer  illustration  drawn  (rom  breech-loading  guns,  we  can- 
not but  tliank  him  for  pointing  out  historical  facts  which  bear  with 
t  force  on  the  question  of  obsolete,  or  unexpressed,  or  omitted 
brics.  Sir  B.  Philbmore's  principle,  as  laid  down  in  his  recent 
lent,  appears  to  contain  tiie  gist  of  the  matter — viz.,  that  bare 
ion  is  equivalent  to  condemnation  in  the  case  of  all  rites  ac- 
cessory to,  or  necessarily  mixed  up  with,  doctrines  that  are  expressly 
condemned;  but  that  bare  omission  apart  from  this  is  not  con- 
demriatioti.  The  general  principle  is  thus  made  room  for,  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  therefore  not  to  be  required,  that  all  allowable  or 
even  necessary  acts  or  rites  must  be  commanded  in  express  words. 
Aiid  the  Dean  rightly  calls  our  attention  to  the  structure  and  his- 
tory of  our  Prayer-boob  as  illustrating  and  enforcing  this.  The 
Bishops  of  Henry's  time,  who  simply  translated,  condensed  and  ex- 
purgated an  old  Book  or  aeries  of  Books,  naturally  assumed  the 
permanence  of  a  ceremonial  in  habitual  use,  wherever  tliey  were  not 
led  doctrinalty  to  specify  and  enjoin  alterations.  And  the  Bishops 
of  1661,  themselves  familiar  with  the  traditions  that  had  outlasted 
Elizabethan  Puritanism,  were  naturally  not  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  specifying  in  detail  for  a  new  generation,  educated  unhappily 
ander  Cromwellian  Puritanism,  what  to  themselves  was  as  of  course, 
but  by  the  Church  at  large  had  been  forgotten. 

Wc  inust  not,  however,  imitate  Dr.  Hook  by  dwelling  too  long 
opon  the  inferences  and  lessons  and  preliminaries  of  his  history, 
bat  turn  to  the  history  itself;  only  adding,  that  if  he  does  sermonise 
na  a  little  too  lengthily  in  his  Introduction,  yet  the  (in  the  main) 
•oQiid  principles,  manly  tone,  honest  morality,  and  vigorous  nat- 
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ralive,  of  tlie  book  itself  (when  we  get  to  it),  have  added  one  more 
to  tlie  many  and  great  services  rendered  both  to  tlie  Cburch  and  to 
opinion  in  tlie  Church,  and  to  a  vigorous  and  hearty  spirit  among 
Churchmen,  by  Dr.  Hook.  The  strength  of  his  maniiood  gave  us 
a  specimen,  in  fact,  of  what  an  English  parish,  even  nnder  condi- 
tions of  modem  growth  and  modern  unwieldiness,  both  onghtto  be 
and  might  be.  The  matured  power  of  his  older  age  gives  us  now 
a  Krrjfia  is  aei  of  another  kind,  in  what  may  be  called  an  bistorical 
proof  of  the  case  of  tlie  English  Church.  We  cannot  proEeM  to 
liold  with  all  his  historical  views  or  reasonings.  The  earlier  onea 
we  have  felt  bound  already  to  criticise  in  part  in  an  adverse  sen: 
And  there  is  a  minor  defect  also  in  the  volumes,  which  jet 
a  provoking  one — viz.,  a  want  of  precise  statements  about  datet 
and  |jlaces.  But  we  have,  as  a  whole,  in  Dr.  Hook's  volumes,  what 
we  hitlierlo  have  not  had — viz.,  a  history  in  effect  of  the  Euglish 
Church,  written  from  a  higher  level  of  knowledge  than  Collier  either 
did  or  could  attain,  but  with  a  like  manly  vigour  and  trutlJolnest 
to  his,  and  even  with  something  of  a  like  rough  quaintiiess  of  toae, 
and  stating  powerfully  the  facts  upon  which  our  very  position  u 
a  Church  is  based.  Dr.  Hook  has  placed  upon  record,  once  for 
all,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  the  broad  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the 
Clmrch  of  this  land,  and  of  its  oneness  throughout,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now. 

The  first  question  that  strikes  us  upon  opening  the  book  is  one 
that  touches  tiie  arrangement  of  the  entire  work.     Why  does  the 
Dean  begin  the  Reformation  period  with  Warliam,  and  not  with 
Cranmer?     If  the  renunciation  of  the  Fope  is  the  turning-point  of 
our  Reformation,  certainly  that  took  place  in  1534,  two  years  after 
Warham's  death.     And  Dr.  Hook  has   himself  placed  in  juxla- 
position  with  this  fact,  a  protest  in  express  terms  made  by  Warbam 
by  anticipation  against  any  such  measure  if  it  should  be  attempted 
— viz.,  against  any  measure  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Apo- 
stolic See.     If  the  declaration  of  the  Uoyal  Supremacy  be  chosen  at 
the  crisis, — which  seems  to  be  Dr.  Hook's  idea, — no  one  can  have 
asserted  more  vehemently,  or  indeed  proved  more  elaborately,  than 
the  Dean  himself, — and  he  asserts  it,  moreover,  with  perfect  truth, 
— that  the  Eoyal  Supremacy  in  the  sense  of  the  Convocation  of 
1532  was  not  tlie  passing  of  a  new  law  but  the  re-assertion  of  an 
old  one ;  and  that  the  Koyal  Supremacy  as  against  foreign  (ooercive 
and  civil)  jurisdiction  ia  Church  matters  was  a  principle  affirmed  by 
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Xiiglish  Kings  and  Parliaments  at  all  times  of  our  history,  although 

e  effectiveness  of  their  assertion  of  it  varied  with  their  power. 

or  is  this  a  mere  question  of  detail,  amounting  to  no  more  than 

•  choice  of  disposing  of  VVarham's  life  between  the  last  volume  of 

he  preceding  series  and  tlie  first  of  the  present.     It  does  not, 

of  coarse,  in  any  way  deny,  but  it  obscures,  the  certainly  important 

fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  changes   in  the  Knglish 

harch  were  the  work  of  Clmrch- people  wlio  were  still  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  Romanists,  If,  indeed,  we  narrow  up  the  Refor- 
mation into  Dr.  Hook's  (to  our  judginent)  not  altogether  correct 

irmuls,  and  regard  it  as  chiefiy  and  cliaracteristically  a  substitution 
of  "the  Communion"  for  "the  Mass,"  still  leas  is  this  selection 
of  an  era  a  justifiable  one.  For  if  true  at  all,  such  a  definition  of 
the  Beformation  only  became  true  at  the  very  end  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  if  indeed  then. 

However,  this  is,  after  all,  mainly  a  matter  of  consistent  and  ap- 
iropriate  grouping  of  facts,  and  does  not  atfect  the  facts  themselves. 
Aod  another  point  may  be  noticed,  wliich  is  even  more  entirely  one 
of  mere  arrangement ;  and  of  which  nothing  more  need  be  said 
than  that  a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  and  that  if 
Dr.  Hook  likes  to  relegate  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  to 
bis  Introduction,  and  to  detail  the  construction  of  the  Prayer-book 
at  length  in  his  work  itself,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  if  he  pleases; 
although  we  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  reason  for  making  the  dif- 
ference. At  any  rate,  the  plan  answers  the  object  of  severing  the 
former  topic  from  tiie  "Lite  of  Cranmer,"  and  tlicreby  (in  accord- 
ance  with  historical  truth)  of  saddling  the  entire  active  iniquity  of 
it  upon  the  real  culprits,  Cromwell  and  Henry  himself.  Cranmer, 
indeed,  not  only  acquiesced,  but  simrcd  (to  a  small  extent)  in  the 
spoil,  as  Dr.  Hook  himself  records,  but  his  guilt  was  limited  to  this; 
oiileas  so  £ir  as  that  the  Primate  of  All  England  can  scarcely  claim 
exemption  from  res^ionsibility,  as  Dr.  Hook  reminds  us  on  another 
occasion,  as  though  he  had  been  "  a  privalo  man,"  and  therefore  we 
cannot  altogether  exonerate  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  very 
ittle  more  than  hold  his  tongue. 

We  pass,  however,  to  more  direct  and  integral  parts  of  the 
Dean's  history.  And  here,  however  much  we  may  desire  it  had 
been  otherwise,  yet  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  formal  words,  bow  can 
it  be  alleged  that  Cranmer  did  not  deliberately  hold  what  would 
now  be  called  Erasliaa  views  P    His  doing  bo,  it  is  here  inai.at.uw^t 
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was  a  raalter  of  "chance  expressions."     And  in  both  Uie  antho 
ritative  and  the  quasi- authoritative  formulariea  for  which  the  Arch- 
bishop was  in  any  degree  responsible,  the  grace  of  orders  and  ihe 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  was  distinctly  affirmed.     Un- 
doubtedly (and  happily)  they  are  so.     And  undoubtedly  the  Arch- 
bishop does  deny,  in  express  terms,  that  the  King  can  make  a  bishop 
or  priest  in  the  sense  of  ord;iining  him.     Dut  he  also  aifirou  that 
the  King  alone  can  appoint  or  name  to  the  office,  meaning  thereby 
that  lie  alone  confers  the  right  to  exercise  it ;  and  that  the  early 
Christians  "were  constrained  of  necessity"  to  lake  the  Apostles' 
nominations  or  to  make  one  for  themselves,  because  there  were  Ihenj 
no  Christian  princes.     And  if  we  add  to  this  the  subseijuenl  words  { 
in  the  same  document  {"  Resolutions  of  Several  Bishops,  &c.,  con-  ' 
ccrning  the  Sacraments"),  that  "  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  Bishop 
or  a  Priest  needeth  no  consecration  by  tlie  Scripture,  for  election  or 
appointing  thereto  is  sufficient,"  and  then  remember  the  licences  for      i 
exercising  Episcopal  jurisdiction  taken  up  by  the  Bishops  and  by  ^| 
Craniner  himself,  and  the  high  terms  of  the  commissions  issued  to 
Cromwell,  and  by  tlie  Archbishop  and  Bishops  acquiesced  in,  it  ii       ' 
to  be  feared  that  "chance  expressions"  is  certainly  aa  inaccurate  H 
description,  and  that  the  distinction  between  holy  orders  themselves 
and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  orders  in  a  given  place  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  largely  falh 
short  of  nuUifying  their  practical  upshot.     A  godly  prince,  says 
Cranmer,  would  have  doubtless  sanctioned  the  Apostles  in  esta- 
blishing the  Church.     But  what  if  he  had  not  done  bo?     An  on- 
established  Church  becomes,  in  Cranmer's  view,  an  impossibility, 
or,  at  the  least,  an  unjuatiliable  act  of  rebellion.     The  power  to 
establish  it,  indeed,  comes  from  above,  but  no  man  may  rightfully 
use  that  power  unless  the  King  allows  him  \a  do  so,  and  formally 
gives  him  the  requisite  authority.    Did  Cranmer  really  imagine  tlmt 
tJie  Apostles  only  felt  it  right  to  set  up  Churches  because,  forsooth, 
Roman  Emperors  held  their  tongues,  but  if  Hero,  e.g.,  had  tor-^| 
bidden  them,  they  would  have  let  the  whole  work  alone?     We  " 
cannot,  then,  quite  go  along  with  the  Dean's  exculpation  of  Cran- 
mer  on  this  point ;  not  because  we  differ  from  the  Dean's  view  of  ifl 
what  ought  to  be,  but  because  he  seems  to  us  to  have  overlooked 
in  part  what  actually  wa^.     Tlie  Church  of  England  is  not  bound 
to  Cranmer's  dicta,  chance  or  formal.     Kor  were  liia  ordinations 
Toid, — still  less  did  he  omit  to  ordain, — because  hia  private  opiuioni 
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^      were  erroneous.     As  the  Dean  truly  says  elsewhere,  it  would  not 
matter  to  ua  now  if  Craiimer  had  set  up,  e.g.,  even  a  Sociiiian 
iitni^.     And,  further  still,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  both  that 
r;     strong  and  decided  statements  of  tlie  truth  occur  in  the  Archbishop's 
^nritings,  and  that  the  truth  alone  has  providentially  found  its  way, 
l^npou  this  subject,  into  any  authoritative  documents  wherewith  he 
was  concerned.     But,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  excuse  made  in  these  volumes  for  the  general  character 
of  his  sentiments  about  Church  and  State,  for  it  appears  to  us  not 
i:      well  founded. 

^B     In  matters  affecting  Craumer's  religious  or  moral  character,  we  go 
l^wit'l  Dr.  Hook  far  more  heartily.      He  abstains  from  hard  words. 
I      He  relates  facts  with  an  obvious  self-restraint  in  respect  to  epithets 
\      or  reflections.     The  pretence  of  a  judgment,  long  since  foregone, 
^Ud  the  case  of  the  divorce, — the  pronouncing  sentence  of  nullity 
^'opon  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Boleyn, — the  signing  of  the  will  of 
E<l»ard  wliich  assigned  the  succession  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, — are 
fairly  and  fully  related  by  the  Dean,  but  no  more.     And  the  ex- 
cuses that  circumstances   might  furnish   are  candidly  allowed  for. 
The  closing  scene  of  all  is  well  told  and  fairly  stated.     And  if  any 
one  is  singled  out  for  special  blame, — and  that,  too,  merely  by  ne- 
canty  inference  from  the  facts  narrated, — it  is  Queen  Mary;  to 
I      whose  narrow  conscientiousness,  as  cruel  as  young  Kiiig  Edward's, 
^Bod  aggravated  by  a  natural  feeling  into  a  hatred  of  the  chief  pro- 
^KDoter  of  her  mother's  divorce,  the  burning  of  Cranmer  is  here  in  ef- 
^Plect  assigned.    Of  Cranmer  himself  the  estimate  is  certainly  a  kindly, 
if  it  is  not  B  high  one.     Credit  is  given  to  the  Archbishop  for  re- 
fusing to  fly  the  kingdom  on  Mary's  accession ;  although  it  ought 
^^to   be  added  that  Cranmer   probably  did  not  then  anticipate  the 
^Bctaal  result  to  himself,  while  certainly  the  violent  temper  of  his 
^Itttcr  about  Thornden  and  the  mass  at  Canterbury  looks  as  if  he 
^feit  himself  stronger  and  more  secure  than  he  turned  out  to  be. 
^KFor  the  rest,  Dr.  tlook  has  detailed  the  closing  scenes  with  fidelity, 
^btndour,  and  power.     And  if  the  word  "martyr"  is  to  be  used,  he 
^e||u^  at  least,  sliewn  us  what  they  who  use  it  must  be  content  to 
nuan  by  it.     Waiving  all  considerations  drawn  from  such  axioms 
as  that  truth  alone  makes  a  martyr,  it  must  be  confessed  to  remain 
a  question  how  far  a  moral  claim  can  be  made  out  for  that  honour- 
able title  here.     And  Dr.  Hook  has  discussed  it  with  both  fairness 
id  charity.     TImt  Cranmer  was  cruelly  deceived  by  those  who  ^ra- 
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cured  Iiis  recantation,  and  who  either  acted  without  anthoritj 
against  it, — in  either  case  heartlessly, — does  not  excalpate  hira  from 
fault  ill  recanting  dishonestly ;  although  it  stirs  our  pity  for  one  so 
venerable  in  many  respects,  and  yet  so  atrociously  abused.  Aod^ 
a  life  of  compliances  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  redeemed,  because  at 
the  lust  moment,  when  all  hope  of  life  was  taken  away,  it  was  closed 
by  one  outspoken  and  brave  testimony.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
one  circumstance,  palheticaily  related  by  Dr.  Hook,  but  on  which 
be  docs  not  furtlier  dwell,  and  yet  which  it  is  fair  to  take  into  ac< 
count  in  estimating  the  Brmness  wherewith  Cranmer  met  his  rearfol 
and  prolonged  trial.  When  from  his  prison  he  all  but  witnesaed  the 
burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  five  months  before  his  own,  be  must 
have  felt  that  they  who  spared  not  them  would  not  spare  him.  Yet 
his  courage  failed  not  then.  At  any  rate,  at  lliat  moment  he  was 
a  martyr  in  will,  whether  or  no  what  followed  afterwards  will  alio*  h 
us  to  call  him  also  h  martyr  in  fact.  V 

We  gather  from  a  hint  or  two,  that  Cardinal  Pole  will  not  &re  so 
well  as  even  Cranmer  at  Dr.  Hook's  bands.  And  certainly,  when 
we  remember  the  revelations  respecting  his  Italian  opinions  and 
connections  in  the  Life  of  Aonio  Faleario  and  such  like  authorities, 
it  is  revolting  to  find  the  timid  and  literary  Reformer  in  Italy  con- 
verted into  at  least  the  acquiescent  persecutor  in  England.  But  vt 
must  not  anticipate.  So  far  aa  Dr.  Hook  has  yet  gone,  be  has  u- 
fused  a  manly,  though  it  may  be  occasionally  a  coarse-grained,  vigour 
into  his  narrative ;  has  told  us  the  tale  of  our  Beformation  (at  leiut 
of  one  large  part  of  it)  with  no  shielding  and  no  exaggerating  of  tb 
faults  of  those  who  brought  it  about;  and  has  placed  on  record  in 
an  able  narrative  the  eventful  history  through  which  our  Eugliih 
Church  was  so  providentially  guided  and  preserved.  We  trust  ibc 
Dean  may  be  long  spared,  to  finish  his  work ;  and  that  the  Charcbi 
too,  in  that  settlement  of  it  of  which  he  has  now  to  become  the 
historian,  may  long  outlast  the  time  when  he  shall  have  finished  liii 
history  of  it:  may  last,  indeed,  to  those  Greek  Calends  which  Uie 
Dean's  printer,  it  seems,  has  at  last  triumphantly  discovered  in  lbs 
ihirt^-Jirit  of  the  month  of  April. 
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Dr.  ITook  possesses,  or  in  writing  his  great  work  lias  acquired, 
many  of  tlie  higher  qualifications  of  an  historian.  He  has  a  power- 
ful prasp  of  his  subject,  and  writes  with  a  definite  conception  of  the 
time  and  circumstances,  but  with  one  following  from  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  not  forced  upon  them.  He  is  duly  critical,  and  fairly 
diligent,  in  the  collection,  and  in  the  use  of  his  outlioritics.     He 

never  dull,  although  very  often  lengthy.  And  if  a  little  disposed 
take  an  occasional  fling  at  modern  parties  or  opponents,  iie 
usually  preserves  the  due  dignity  of  the  historian,  while  yet  enliven- 
ing his  pages  by  a  full  appreciation  of  whatever  of  the  tmmourous 
or  the  amusing  may  cross  his  path.  He  is  de^cient,  as  it  seems  to 
HE,  in  the  humbler  but  very  necessary  qualifications  of  duly  propor- 
joning  space  to  materials,  and  of  restraining  himself  from  discursive 
Temarks  and  disquisitions.  Even  the  importance  of  the  great  trans- 
ition period,  in  our  Church  history,  of  the  earlier  part  of  Eliza- 
betl/s  reign,  can  scarcely  justify  nearly  600  pages  for  a  primacy 
of  sixteen  years;  in  a  work  which,  if  finished  upon  the  same  scale, 
vould  fill  at  least  a  dozen  more  octavos  in  addition  to  the  nine 

ready  published.  And  the  evil  is  aggravated,  when  we  find  a  large 
part  of  this  space  occupied  by  topics  not  needful,  even  if  not  alto- 
gether irrelevant,  and  by  details  that  might  have  been  compressed 
into  a  fourth  part  of  the  space  with  absolute  gain  to  the  vividness 
of  the  narrative.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  special  perils 
of  the  particular  period,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  measures 
tnd  principles  by  which  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers,  temporal  and 
■piritual,  met  those  perils,  come  so  home  both  to  the  controversies 
of  the  last  balf-century,  and  to  the  views  so  powerfully  maintained 
by  Dean  Hook  himself  duriug  past  years,  that  the  veteran  warrior 
cannot  refrain  from  plunging  anew  into  the  conflict  as  its  sounds 
fall  upon  his  cars.  He  has  revived,  indeed,  the  very  term  "Anglo- 
Catholic,"  half  forgotten  in  the  gorgeous  haze  of  "ritualism,"  tliat 
of  late  has  nearly  hidden  the  paler  hues  of  that  duller  term;  and 
Lfce  so  writes,  in  general,  as  to  lead  a  reader  almost  involuntarily 

'  "Li»e«  of  |L«  ArclibisliopBOf  Cnnleibury."    Vol.  IV.,  New  Sirlis.    Refoniii- 
fiOB  Period.     (Life  of  Aichb^shnp  PirkEr.)     Bf  WiKer  Ftrquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
&f  .&S.,  Ueui  of  Chichutcr.    (Ueatlej'.)     Gniaiim.  Aug.  31,  ISTSt. 
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to  look  at  the  title-page  in  the  lialf  expectation  of  finding  tbete, 
1872,  but  1842. 

However,   substantial  historical  truth  is  never  obsolete.     A 
under  whntever  terms,  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  Dean  Hook's  powi 
and  reputation  to  describe  under  its  true  character,  and  in  an 
preciative  spirit,  the  period  of  the  practical,  although  not  the  final, 
aettlement  of  the  later  Church  of  England,  settled,  too,  as  it  wm 
in  main  principles,  as  Br.  Hook  and  Churchmen  general];  would 
have  wished.     The  biographer  does  not  strive,  indeed,  to  make 
a  hero  of  his  great  man.     He  describes  him,  and  truly  enough,  na 
a  shy,  stammering,  retiring  valetudinarian  in  himself,  while  doiof 
justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  business  abilities,  the  conciliatory 
tact,  and  the  real  honest;  of  principle,  which  he  conspicuously  poi- h 
sessed.     Parker  was,  indeed,  of  that  middle  class  of  able  and  credit-^ 
able  moderates,  in  whom  Prime  Ministers  (and   Queen  Elizabelli    ' 
was,  in  truth,  her  own  Prime  Minister)  have  at  all  times  delighted; 
a  moderate,  but  with  an  abhorrence  of  uUrn-Proteslanfs  as  mncli 
as  of  Rome,  and  with  a  much  more  pressing  and  vivid  fear  of  (.lie 
former  than  of  the  latter.     He  was  not  a  Puritan  who  with  diffi- 
culty   conformed,  but  a  Catholic  and   a   Ciiurchman   who  deiireii 
reforms,  and  a  cautious  politician  besides,  who  tried  to  conciliitt. 
And  his  whole  primacy  was  passed  in  maintaining,  not  so  pro- 
minently Protestantism  against  Romanism  {although,  no  doubt,  he 
did  do  this  as  occasion  served),  as  the  Church  against  the  PunUui. 
And  here,  indeed,  certaitily,  lie  both  the  truth  itself  of  the  Iiiatorj 
of  the  time,  and  the  merit  and  value  of  Dr.  Hook's  firm  opprecis-      i 
tion  of  it.     The  whole  history  of  the  English  Church,  from  the  ■ 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  down  (as  we  may  truly  add)  to  the 
very  present  century,  has  been  one  of  contest,  and,  in  the  miin,      ■ 
successful  contest,  to  expel  or  restrain,  not  Romanists,  but  oltn-  fl 
Protestants.     Iler  protest  against  Rome,  made  once  for  all  before 
that  period,  has  been,  no  doubt,  kept  up  throughout.     But  her 
most  continuous  protest  has  been  against  those  principles  which  | 
would  destroy  her  Church  character  by  denying  Church  views  and 
discarding  Church  order.     Every  serious  effort  to  injure  or  desttoj 
her,  from  Cartwright  down  to  Mr.  Miall,  has  arisen  from  the  Disseiit- 
ing  or  Puritan  side.    And  every  such  effort  hitlierto  has  been  followed 
by  a  more  fixed  and  pronounced  assertion  of  her  Church  character.— 
So  it  was  even  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  although  Puritan  opinions^ 
mixed  up  with  and  aided  by  [iolitical  and  social  changes,  were  then 
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tliering  strength  for  their  transitory  and  euioidal  victoiy  at  the 
Rebellion.  The  far  larger  share  of  Parker's  cares  and  labours  was 
directed  towards  maintain iiig  tlie  EngUali  Church  as  a  Cliurch,  con- 
tinuous with  tliat  which  had  been  in  England  from  the  beginning, 
id  towards  suppressing  the  extreme  Protestant  views  lliat  had 
'come  in  with  the  Frankfort  exiles.  And  if  in  aonie  points  lie  failed 
ito  do  this,  or  if  in  despair  he  occasionally  made  too  much  of  State 

id,  which  then  meant  Koyal  Prerogative,  at  least  he  held  firmly, 

'Oth  in  theory  and  in  the  main  in  practice,  to  higher  and  more 
Church-like  views.  Dr.  Ilook  appears  to  us  to  have  sketched  the 
character  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  time  with  great  Iruth  and  real 

isigiit,  although  he  wastes  much  space  in  reiterating  his  statements 
the  subject, 

Parker,  however,  was  a  notability  in  the  history  of  English  lite- 
nture,  as  well  as  an  English  Primate  at  a  dangerous  crisis.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  ovre  to  him  the  materials  of  a  very 
large  porlion  of  English  history,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
is  collection  of  MSS.  is,  indeed,  invaluable.     No  doubt  he  (or 

is  employes)  was  a  most  untrustworthy  editor.  For  he  entertained 
the  loosest  notions  as  to  the  propriety  or  duty  of  adhering  lUeralim 
his  author's  text.  Yet  his  own  historical  work — the  precursor 
of  Dr.  Hook's — the  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury," 
is  far  beyond  its  age  in  accuracy  and  extent  of  critical  and  his- 
torical learning.  While  his  zeal  in  procuring  and  his  care  in  pre- 
•ening  MSS.,  then  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  while  yet  in 
tmmlu  from  pillaged  monasteries  to  scarcely  existent  libraries,  are 
beyond  praise.  Dr.  Hook  makes  the  best  case  he  can  for  the  edi- 
torial peccadilloes,  and  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
!hbisbop'8  literary  munificence. 
Among  other  digressions  in  the  eariicr  part  of  the  volume,  there 
n  an  amusing  account  of  the  interference,  in  peremptory  style,  of 
Gardyner  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  with  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  at  the  University.  Dean  Liddell  would,  doubtless,  think  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  lost  his  senses  if  the  post  one  morning 
should  bring  him  an  intimation  that  he  must  enforce  Lord  Salis- 
bury's views  (if,  indeed,  he  has  any)  upon  Greek  pronunciation, 
onder  penally  of  "paines  to  the  transgressors"  (e.g.  to  Sir  G. 
Bowen,  or  any  like  Philo-TIelienist,  whenever  he  ventures  to  shew 
himself  again  in  Oxford)  ;  and  that  as  the  Queen's  Majesty  (to  wit, 
Ihe  Privy  Council)  liaa  "by  inspiration  of  tlie  Uolj  Ghost  com' 
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poned  all  matters  of  religion,"  so  fae  must  compel  a  like  uniformitj 
in  elas  and  ttiiiu.  Yet  so  writes  Gardyner  to  one  of  Parker's  pre- 
decessors in  tlie  Cambridge  Vice-Cliancellorsliip.  Another  digres- 
sion is  less  ainusiiig — that  on  Scholasticism  ;  and  we  fear  we  muei 
add,  less  intelligible  also  and  rather  more  irrelevant.  What,  indeed, 
can  tbe  Dean  intend  by  telling  ns  that  "  llie  first  period  of  the 
bistorj"  of  Scholasticism  lasted  from  a.d.  1010  to  1110,  and  jet 
"extended  from  Larifranc  and  Ajiselm  to  John  Scotua  He  Iriti- 
man  ?"  Jolin  Scotus  Erigena,  who,  no  doubt,  did  "  labour  under 
a  charge  of  heresy"  (as  Dr.  Hook  also  says),  lived  in  the  nintii 
century.  And  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  certainly  originated  some 
startling  fheorica,  yet  was  barely  regarded  as  a  heretic  by  reason  of 
them,  lived  in  the  fourteenth.  And  the  former  was  known  by  tlie 
cognomen  of  "the  Irishman,"  whereas  the  latter  was  late  enough 
to  make  the  term  Scot  at  the  most  e[]uivocal ;  and  people  actually 
dispute  whether  he  came  from  Berwickshire  or  from  Down !  How- 
ever, tliis  is  a  mere  lapse  of  the  Dean's  pen,  in  respect  to  a  tcpie 
not  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  and  which  a  future  edition 
may  easily  correct.  In  his  proper  business  of  Church  historian,  he 
has  taken  pains  to  look  up  the  original  authorities,  and  our  oalj 
complaint  is,  that  he  gives  us  a  little  too  much  of  detail  from  them 
upon  unimportant  topics. 

The  practical  upshot  of  Dr.  Hook's  valuable  narrative  is  summed 
up  in  a  few  pages  at  its  close.  He  tells  us,  and  truly,  that  Parker's 
special  work  was  so  to  conduct  the  Berormation  as  to  save  all  he 
could,  and  to  defeat,  if  he  might,  the  Putitan  efforts,  "  not  to  refona 
but  to  revolutionise."  And  for  preventing  the  success  of  these  sec- 
tarian attempts,  Parker,  he  most  truly  says,  "  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  tliose  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  a  branch." 
Dr.  Hook  goes  on  to  draw  a  parallel  with  our  present  internal  con- 
tests, and  to  point  out,  we  must  say  a  little  harshly,  that  Puritans, 
"  joined  by  freethinkers  and  Erastians,"  are  trying  now  also  to  revive, 
as  it  were,  the  (so-slyjed)  incomplete  Reformation,  which  the  efforts 
of  Parker  and  of  those  witli  whom  he  acted  repressed.  The  motives 
sre  now,  as  they  were  then,  honest,  although  narrow,  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  first  of  the  three,  and  a  desire  to  keep  as  many  people  aa 
possible  content  and  quiet  on  the  part  of  the  others.  But  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  periods,  of  nhich  Dr.  Hook  himself  points 
out  some  of  the  most  prominent,  are  so  wide  and  deep,  as  to  make 
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the  parallel,  affer  all,  more  verbal  llian  real.  And  the  Dean  might 
truly  have  added  that  defeiidcra  of  the  Church  now  have  the  in- 
estimable advantages  over  Parker  and  hU  coadjotors  of  an  esta- 
blished right  of  possession  lasting  for  over  three  centuries,  and  of 
the  unutterable  evils  of  that  self-condemnatory  and  momentary  tri- 
umph of  their  opponents  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  People  cannot 
forget  these  facts  or  ignore  them  any  more  than  Romanists  can  even 
yet  get  over  the  fires  of  Queen  Mary. 

I  THE  REFORMATION  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND-. 
Now  that  we  have  taken,  as  it  seems,  to  re-vrriting  nearly  all  our 
history,  the  period  of  the  Reformation  certainly  is  that  which  could 
least  cipect  an  eieraplion  from  the  process.  The  simple  but  long- 
neglected  principle  of  looking  to  contemporary  evidence,  snd  the 
discovery,  or  the  publication  in  an  accessible  simpe,  of  documents 
before  unknown  or  inaccessible  or  misrepresented,  affect  that  period 
as  they  aS'ect  all  others  ;  affect  it,  indeed,  markedly  aTid  extensively. 
And  bitter  and  dishonest  polemics  on  both  sides,  and  the  living 
religious  interest  of  the  subject,  and  its  very  complexity,  have  dis- 
guised and  distorted  the  history  of  that  particular  period  beyond 
oil  compurison.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  not  perhaps  tlint 
the  broad  outlines  of  tlie  case,  but  that  the  position  and  character 
of  individual  agents  iu  it,  the  eiact  order  and  connection  of  par- 
ticular events,  the  precise  bearing  and  extent  of  tlie  several  acts  of 
Church  or  Stale,  the  details,  in  short,  of  the  entire  history,  should 
require  re-ndjustment  and  correciion.  No  doubt,  the  libellous  Foxe's 
and  Sanders's,  on  either  side,  of  the  lime  itself,  have  been  dis- 
credited long  ago.  And  the  equally  perverse  crotcheiiness  of  some 
modem  partisans — whether  it  be  the  love  of  clever  paradox  which 
wbiteiFBshes  Henry  VIII.  and  vili&ea  the  Church,  or  the  equally 
perverse  extravagance  which  lU  the  opposite  direction  dclig))ts  to 
bhtcken  Cranmer — are  mere  eccentricities  that  will  make  no  mark. 
Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  timt,  on  the  whole,  our  view  of  the  Rffor- 
matiou  hoa  been,  or  is  being,  put  in  any  broadly  new  light,  which 

■  "The  Re/onnition  of  ihe  Church  o[  Englsnd  :  its  HUlorj,  Prinriplet,  itid 
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cillier  supports  or  ovcrtlirows,  by  any  new  diacoveries,  that  » 
tiling  calleil  R«form&tiou  Principles.  But  undoubtedly  we  nre  learn- 
ing, tbougb  slowly  enough,  to  judge  of  the  agents  in  it  and  of  llieic 
acts  by  some  better  principle  tliaii  parly  love  or  hate,  and  to  throw 
uff  the  hazy  and  ilUirifuraied  prejudices  which  bare  regarded  B*- 
formation  history  as  simply  so  much  material  to  be  twisted  iriU)  the 
service  of  narrow  present  partisanship.  We  have  learned — at  least, 
all  well-informed  men  have  learned — no  longer  to  (juote  Cranmer 
and  his  compeers  as  authority  for  ultra -Protestant  and  negativi 
doctrines  which  they  tbeinselves  vehemently  denounced;  or  lo  ii 
terpret  the  acts  of  Reformation  Bishops  and  divines  by  the  atmo-j 
sphere  and  views  of  nineteenth-century  Eieter  Hall,  instead  of 
their  own  widely  different  principles.  And  we  have  been,  or  a 
being,  driven  to  such  a  rectification  of  our  views,  mainly  becaUH 
WB  now  know  more,  and  more  exactly,  and  upon  better  evidenc^i 
what  the  real  facts  and  the  real  characters  of  the  men  actually  were. 
Mr.  Blunt  gives  us,  in  this  volume,  an  iiistnhnent  of  a  history  of 
the  Reformation,  in  the  just  proportions  of  a  history,  and  writtfii 
carefully  from  contemporary  documents  and  evidence,  which  nill, 
on  the  whole,  help  on  our  wholesome  course  of  improvement.  Ei" 
has  at  present  reached  no  further  than  to  the  close  of  the  reigii 
of  Henry  VIII.  And  he  has,  therefore,  tlie  most  delicate  part  of 
his  task  still  to  come.  But  the  volume  now  pubh^hed  is  writlc" 
with  scholarly  knowledge,  with  an  independent  judgment,  and  with 
e.ireful  support  given  to  each  statement  by  quotation  of  evidence. 
And  Mr.  Blunt  has  given  greater  efi'ect  to  his  narrative  by  a  skilful 
division  and  grouping  of  his  subjects.  Undoubtedly,  he  *ril« 
ujion  very  definite  views  and  principles,  but  those  views  and  prin- 
ciples are  not  forced  upon  the  facts,  but  are  educed  from  them 
as  tiieir  necessary  results.  The  true  account,  indeed,  of  bis  boot 
is,  that  it  is  a  skelch  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  its  iko- 
logical  changes,  which  proves,  in  detail,  the  Church  view  of  llioae 
changes.  And  i(  that  view  is  the  true  view,  how  can  a  true  iii«lor| 
do  otherwise  ?  The  merit  of  a  histo^  is,  that  it  allows  facts  to 
evolve  views,  and  does  not  pervert  or  conceal  facts  in  order  to  force 
upon  them  preconceived  views  of  its  own.  And  when  we  charac- 
terise Mr.  Blunt's  volume  as  stating  the  Church's  case  throughout, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  an  ample  justification  to  say  that,  if  he  is 
to  relate  the  fiicts  fairly,  he  could  not  do  otherwise; — that  he  fairlj 
iiJIfges  the  facts,  and  the  facta  grove  his  case.     We  hold  the  book. 
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tlien,  to  be  a  aoUd  and  valuable  addition  to  our  Church  history,  just 
because  it  does  in  the  main  establish  the  Church  ca!ie,  aud  bring 
it  ablv  and  clearly  before  the  public,  upon  unanswerable  evidence, 
impartially  and  on  the  whole  correctly  stated. 

or  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  a  powerful  defence  of  Wolsey 
'as  conceiving  and  attempting  a  grand  scheme  of  practical  Church 
reform  is  tlie  special  feature.  And  certainly,  as  any  statesman,  so, 
above  all,  such  a  shrewd  statesman  as  Wolsey,  must  liave  seen,  that 
a  reform  of  patent  and  flagrant  corruptions  was  inevitable  if  tlie 

k Church  was  to  stand  at  all.     It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  it  is 
•ome  drawback   from   the   grandeur  of  conception  attributed   by 
Ur.  Blunt  to  the  great  Cardinal,  that  he  phiinly  either  failed  to 
I      conceive  or  shrank  from  initialing  any  cliange  really  adequate  to 
the  circumstaiices.      His  attempt  was  a  corifession  of  evil,  which  it 
^knet  by  that  supcrflcial  kind  of  reform  that  leaves  the  root  of  the 
^■«Til  untouched,  while  it  palliates  it  for  the  time  by  removing,  or 
trying  to  remove,  its  grosser  developments.     At  the  same  time; 
Mr.  Blunt  has  fairly  made  out  a  case  of  honest  effort  to  remove 
abuses,  and  also  of  at  least  statesmanlike  if  not  Christian  reluctance 
to  persecute,  on  behalf  of  Wolsey,  which  Iciives  him  a  far  nobler 
character  than  prejudice  has  allowed  men  to  think  him.     lie  has 
done  away,  too,  with  what,  after  all,  has  wrought  most  harm  to  llie 
^^Curdinal's  memory — viz.,  Shakspeate'a  version  of  his  dying  words. 
^Blie  latter  part  of  the  volume,  however,  is  of  more  present  aud 
"more  closely  concerning  interest  to  ourselves  as  Churchmen.     And 
here  we  cannot  wholly   go  along,  not  with   Mr.  Bluiit's  history, 
which  is  unanswerable  and  valuable,  but  with  some  of  his  inferences 
from  it.     The  jurisdiction,  the  doctrine,  and  the  devotional  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  mainly  occupy  his  attention.     Respecting  tlie 
first  of  these,  his  statement  of  the  case  is  sound,  fair,  and  invalu- 
able.    He  lias  effectually  brought  out,  by  the  unanswerable  proof 
of  facts  and  documents,  the  distinct  limitation  of  Boyal  power  in 
Church  matters  to  their  temporal  side  (and  even  this,  wrung  from 
the  clergy  with  exceeding  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  Henry's  ex- 
orbitant language,  yet  granted  by  them  unhesitatingly  in  the  right- 
ful sense  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land  over  all  persona 
and  all  temporal  things).     And  he  has  shewn  liiis  by  tiie  protesta- 
tion of  Tunstall,  by   Henry's  remarkable  letter  to  the  Northern 
clergy,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  tliemselves,  and  by  the  elaborate 
and  official  statements  of  the  great  theological  documeut.  aC  <«'(^aL^ 
^^m-  B  b2 
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mif  be  called  the  Craiimerian  Reformation,  the  Institution  of  a  Chrii- 
liaii  Man.  He  has  (jointed  out  also — and  Dr.  Ball  had  better  look  to 
tlie  point  before  be  epeaka  again  about  the  Supremacy  in  Parliament 
or  elsewhere — that  the  chief  objection  of  the  clergy  to  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church,  as  Henry  himself  explained  and  limited  it,  ras 
not  to  the  thing  (which  was  right  enough  as  so  explained  and  li- 
mited), but  to  the  very  possible  and  likely  misinterpretation  of  il, 
which  Heury,  indeed,  disclaimed — disclaimed  actually  as  "absurd" 
— but  which  they  feared  men  might  fall  or  be  led  into,  iievertlielen(fl 
And  Dr.  Ball  and  others  like  him  have  proved  tlie  prescience  o^ 
tl;e  shtewd  Yorkshire  clergy,  by  adopting  what  Henry  himself  calls 
absurd ;  and  this  in  spite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  actual  repudiation 
of  the  "absurdity." 

Eesjecling   doctrine,  however,  and  devotional  practices,  wliia 
Mr.  Blunt  is  equally  accurate  in  his  statement  of  the  facts,  and  ac- 
curately tells  ua  (in  their  own  words,  indeed,  for  the  most  part) 
what  Cranmer  and  Henry  the  Eightli's  Bishops  really  held  and     i 
taught,  he  seems  to  us  to  overlook  the  question  of  how  mucli  sub'<fl 
sequent  changes  still  further   altered.     No  doubt   the  changes  of" 
Edward  VI.  are  only  of  consequence  so  far  as  those  under  Eliza- ^ 
beth  adopted  and  confirmed  them.     But  the  same  rale  applies  Idfl 
the  changes  under  Henry  VIII.     And  while  the  great  theologicJ 
documents  of  Henry's  reign  (the  King's  Articles,  the  Institutions, 
the  Necessary  Doctritie,  &c.)  are  of  exceeding  value,  as  shewing  us 
the  seutimeuts  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  in  the  main  the  present 
state  of  our  furmulariea;  yet  these  documents  mark  only  a  stage  J 
iu  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  a  stage  wliich  underwent  subse-fl 
quently  much  modification.     And  they  are  not  now  our  legal  stduil-     ' 
ards.    It  is  tjuite  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  which  those  who  talk  glibly 
now  about  Cranmer  ought  to  learn  and  to  remember,  that  under 
Henry  VIII.  Cranmer  and  the  other  Bisliops  of  his  time  held,  at 
the  very  least  in  uU  their  oflidal  utterances,  the  Real  Presence,  the 
doctrine  of  Absolution,  the  desirableness  of  Confession,  Apostolical 
Succession,  and  like  doctrines;  and  held  them  markedly  and  em- 
phatically,    It  is  a  like  trutii,  that  they  held  the  possibility  of 
a  right  and   unsuper^tiliou3  use  of  images,   and  even  threw  the     i 
shield  of  what  must  really  be  culled  an  untenable  gloss  over  th^| 
Ave  Maria.     But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  their  doctrines  or 
practices  of  devotion  are  now  binding  upon  us  simply  because  they 
held  them.     Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  still  nulhoritativel^  parts 
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^fof  onr  Chnrch's  belief.     And  we  may  tliank  God  for  it.     Some  of 
Hthem  are  not  so.     But  the  grounds  wliich  thus  divide  the  two  are 
'      to  be  sought  in  the  subsrqiipiit  history.     And  we  cannot  accept, 
^—Vithout  qualificntion  and  explanation,  tlint  the  Institution,  for  itl- 
^pptance,  "  sets  forth   more  completely "  than  any  other  book  ever 
written,  "the  true  theological  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England." 
_  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  "noble  work,"     It  sets  forth  the  truth,  in  the 
Hniain,  with  a  power  and  grandeur  of  language  and  of  tone  which 
make  it  very  desirable  liiat  it  should  be  better  known.     And  it  up- 
sets utterly  the    ultra- Protestant  talk   about  Cranmer.     But  it  is 
simply  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  check  it  by  later  Eliza- 
bethan documents,  such  as  are  still  Cliurch  aa  well  as  State  law 
among  us,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sny  how  far  it  seta  forth  the  true 
n     theological  tenets  of  the  present  Church  of  England.     As  we  pro- 
^■lest  against  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  calling  the  precise  stage  of 
^Hopinion  and  practice  that  happened  to  be  reached  during  the  hnlf- 
Vdozen  years  of  the  unsettled  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  "rightful 
inheritance"  of  tlie  English  Clmrch  {which  is  the  one  piece  of 
feebleness  in  Jlr,  Fisher's  able  but  heterodox  book  of  a  few  years 
eince) ;  so  neither  can  we  accept  as  our  standard  the  precipe  point 
reached  in  the  earlier  reign.     In  both  cases  we  must  look  for  pre- 
sent doctrine  to  the  later  and  atill  abiding  settlement. 

^^^^  THE  BEFOEMATION-. 

^P  We  have  read  these  lectures — for  audi  the  book  is — with  more 
interest  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine 
who  is  their  author,  than  in  the  direct  subject  of  t!ie  work  itself. 
The  writer's  name  is  a  sufGcient  guarantee  for  the  ability  of  his  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  for  their  trustworthiness  up  to  that  point 
of  inquiry  and  study,  of  which  lectures  hold  out  the  promise.  And 
allowing  for  their  inevitable  sketchiness,  and  fur  the  perhaps  equally 
inevitable  assumption,  in  a  mere  critical  outline,  of  an  unusual 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  readers  of  the  detailed  facts  of  the  case, 
«e  find  in  them  a  powerfully-drawn  picture  of  each  of  the  four 
great  men  whose  biographies  constitute  the  work,  distinguished  for 
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breadtb,  tlioughtfolriess,  philosopliical  appreciation  of  the  real  bear- 
iiiga  of  the  history,  and  of  the  real  characters  and  work  of  the  men, 
and  unusual  fairness.  Still,  ffe  should  not  send  a  reader  to  these 
pages  if  we  desired  him  to  gather  for  the  first  lime  a  knowledge  of 
Kcformation  histoij.  The  book  is  written  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  cannot  !ay  claim  to  the  rank  of  an  historical  authority.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  it  do  strike  ni  a* 
a  phenomenon  north  noting,  when  we  remember  that  thej  are  utJ 
lered  by  a  leading  divine  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

Is  it  really  the  case  that  Calvinislic  Presbyterian  ism  is  abontto 
try  a  higher  flight  at  length  in  Scotland?     Are  the  "Confession  oIB 
faith,"  and  tlie  "Directory  of  Public  Worship,"  really  as  obsolete, 
as  regards  any  living  belief,  as  the  Solemn  Le.igue  and  Covenant  ^ 
long  has  been,  which  still  thrusts  itself  among  the  anthoritatinfl 
documents  of  llie  Scotch  Kirk,  impotent  and  ridiculous  as  the 
stuffed  akin  of  some  once  roaring  and  tearing  wild  beast?     If  so, 
tlien  we  can  only  say  Presbyterianiam  has  signed  its  own  dealli 
Warrant.     The  breath  of  a  Inrge-minded  philosophy  will  dissolve  it 
into  dust.     iEstheticism,  and  sentiment,  and  breadtb  of  mind,  ind 
large  historical  conceptions,  and  profound  metaphysical  theulogr, 
are  alike  alien  to  the  narrow  artificialities  of  the  thing  itself,  and  to  fl 
the  equally  narrow  but  honest  bigotry  of  the  logical  and  conscien- " 
tious  but  dry  turn  of  mind  in  which  it  has  taken  root^     Yet  in  this 
book  are  plain  symptoms,  nay,  express  statements,  of  the  immi- 
nence of  such  a  change.     Read  the  following;  and  what  doei  it 
intimate,  but  that  tlie  ir.tellectualism  which  has  been  trying  the 
nerve  and  vigour  of  the  Church  in  England,  is  now  about  to  assailfl 
a  feebler  foe  in  Scotland  ?     Can  we  hope  that  it  will  fail,  when  its 
oppoFient  has  wilfully  ^trtjipcd  himself  of  all  the  subsidiary  aids  which    ,' 
human  nature  offers,  and  ba»,  moreover,  tied  himself  down  to  asyi-fl 
tern  which  is  neither  Catholic,  nor,  in  the  judgment  of  Principil 
Tulloch  himself.  Scriptural  ? 

Hear  the  Professor's  own  view  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk :—  m 


I 


"Scottish  Cakinism,"  he  bbjs,  "  might  have  matured  both  doctrinallj  anJ 
rituallj  into  a  form  comparativelj  eipnnsive  aaJ  CiiCliolic.  It  might  have  gn- 
liuidlj  iicnctrnled  the  old  historioaJ  fumilies  of  iho  kingdoni  which  bad  liithnrW 
atudii  iiloof  from  it,  and  moulded  tlie  unlion — people,  barons,  and  nobles — inio 
a  great  rtligions  uuitj.  TLia,  however,  was  not  lo  be  its  fate.  It  wai  nflt 
ilestiaed  to  a  quiet  diifuisiou  and  growth,  but  to  a  career  of  tragic  storm  i 
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struggle,  in  the  course  of  wliicb,  while  it  kept  its  own  witli  a  brave  teimcity 
and  a  grand  heroism  which  shed  an  undying  glurj  amid  tlic  alornij  ^oaa\  at 
its  eventful  history,  it  jet  never  fuaed  itself  more  deeply  than  at  first  into  the 
oallying  sections  of  tho  national  life.  The  original  oppositions,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  Liiudrcd  aud  twcalj  jcars,  rc-appear  only  more  iDtensified  and  defiant 
thai)  ever ;  and  to  thia  day  they  remain  uneffnced,  and  probably  une&aceuble. 
Scotland  presents  in  this  respect,  accordinglj,  a  singular  aud  original  spec- 
tacle. While  Ptesbyterianiam,  in  its  acareely  differing  shades,  keeps  the  same 
Tjgorous  and  immoveahle  hold  of  the  great  heart  of  tbe  nation,  there  arc  jet 
certain  traces  of  seutinieut  in  tlie  country,  transmitted  by  clear  lines  of  de- 
scent from  the  sixteenth  century,  that  not  merely  lie  outside  of  it,  but  appa- 
rently have  DO  capacity  of  appreciating  the  nieaning  of  tlie  main  current  of 
the  national  religious  feeliug." 

H     Id  otiier  words,  Presbyterian  ism,  if  it  had  been  ibe  contrary  of 
.what  it  19,  would  have  done  its  work ;  but,  being  what  it  is,  it  has 
&ited  to  extirpate  the  Church,  and  has  reiDaiiied  a  sect.     And  wliat 
^nf  its  own  interunl  history  P — 

"The  Culviiitsm  of  Scotland  acems  at  first  sight  to  have  enjnycd  a  more 
consistent  and  vigorous  life  than  that  either  of  Geneva  or  of  Uolland;  but 
a  nearer  inspection  proves  that  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Scottish  theology,  inek  aa  U  m,  has.  in  truth,  undergone  a  series  of  most  sin- 
^ar  modifications  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  from  the  polemical 
bsrducu  and  spiritual  seutimeulidisuis  of  Kntlierford,  on  through  the  dcvo- 
tloiul  and  apologetic  mUdness  of  Ilalybnrlon — the  fervid  but  untem|)ered 
atmestncsa  of  Boston — the  pobte  morabsms  of  Blair— and  the  concilialorj 
doctTLmsm  of  Hilt  and  Campbell,  to  the  genial  but  inconsistent  tlieorics  of 
Clialmers.  And  of  all  these  niodiGcations  none  is  more  singular,  aud  certainlj 
none  less  understood,  than  that  which  sprang  from  the  admission  of  Jounlban 
Edwards*  doclriao  of  philosophical  necessity,  as  constituting  a  renewed  basis 
ud  point  of  defence  for  Civlviniani.  A  meagre  rationalism,  under  the  name  of 
siodentisni,  bad  in  the  last  century  eaten  nway  tlie  heart  of  the  old  CulTiiiistic 
religious  spirit,  when  the  cold  breath  of  this  new  doctrine  cuine  as  a  bracing 
restorative  to  the  logical  mind  of  Scotland,  aud  it  was  eagerly  seized  upou 
•od  embraced  as  a  supposed  mediatrix  between  pbilosupliy  and  ^tli.  It  had 
■n  inherited  eharm  to  such  a  mind  as  Chalmers's,  and  more  than  auytiiiug 
aeemed  lo  Strcagfhea  him  in  the  old  dogmatic  pathways  ;  but  a  union  so  bd- 
naioT*]  could  not  even  be  blessed  by  his  strong  genius,  and  this  IhuulogioBl 
Deccaaitarianism  is  already  giving  place  before  the  progress  of  a  more  spiritual 
^nphilosophy." 

And  what,  IhcD,  of  the  Scotch  Eirk  of  the  present  and  the 
future  ? — 
^1  "Whether  the  Scotch  mind  is  at  length  really  about  lo  free  ttaelf  from  its 
^Bttense  logical  tendencies,  and  to  expand  into  a  broader,  onire  learned,  and 
^Momprebc[uivc  thcolociciil  literature,  it  is  somewhat  dtlBeult  to  say.  Uu- 
^Rdoubtodlj  there  is  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  great  apirituul  rcsllesaucas  under 
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tlie  old  dogmatic  bonds.  A  diginlegratiiig  process  is  at  n'ork  in  tbe  fonns  oF 
its  religions  life  ;  nod  munj,  where  tlieir  fathers  found  living  veils,  look,  uid, 
behold  1  the;  are  cmpl;  cisterns." 

"The  best,  indeed  the  onlj  safeguard,"  nnder  iTieae  drcum- 
Blaiice?,  he  most  truly  adds,  "  is  the  growth  of  a  critical  and  his- 
torical spirit,  which,  while  looking  back  with  reverence  to  the  past, 
and  appreciating  all  that  is  good  and  holy  and  great  in  it,  is  jel 
not  absolutely  wedded  to  it  as  a  formulu  beyond  which,  or  apart 
from  which,  there  can  be  no  life."  Most  true.  But  can  such 
a  spirit  co-exist  with  Presbvterian  discipline  or  Calvinistic  doctrine? 

Principal  TuUoch  is  an  examjile  in  his  own  person  of  this  spirit 
of  broader  aiid  more  philosophical  theology.  Here  ia  his  jKWoimt 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  most  true  and  most  powerfullj'  stated— 
but  how  men  are  to  reconcile  such  views  with  theTVeslminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  or  tlie  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  ia  a  totally 
different  question. 

Calviu,  he  sajs,  is,  indeed,  a  Biblical  theologian.  He  "  vent  to 
Scripture  "  for  his  doctrine.     Yet —  , 

"  Bis  dogmas,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  primarily  suggested  bj  Scrip- ' 
tare  ;  and  as  to  Lis  distinguishing  dogma,  this  is  eminentlj  ihe  case.    I>ite 
Luther,  he  had  been  trained  Id  the  scholastic  plulosophy,  and  bc«n  fed  on 
Augustine ;  and  it  nas  no  more  possible  for  tbe  one  than  for  the  other  to  get 

bejond  Ihe  scholustic  spirit  or  tbe  Aiigusliuian  doclrine As  to  the  qua- 

lion  of  pred est t nation — so  apt  to  be  original];  identified  with  Ids  name  in 
theologj — Calvin  ia  not  merclj  indebted  to  Augustine,  bat  be  Terhally  repro- 
duces bini  at  great  leJigtb  ;  aud  it  is  a  favourite  plan  with  htm,  when  bard 
pushed  b;  the  dilemmas  whiah  his  own  aeutcness  or  the  representation  of  ap-J 
ponents  su^^sl,  to  retreat  behind  the  arguments  of  his  great  prototype^  lan 
to  suppose  himself  strong  within  the  rot«f  of  aisfrUom  not  Itu  ttarllitg 
inadmmible,  thmigh  »ior*  venerabU,  tkan  KU  oum" 

And  again  :— 

*'  So  long  as  it  continued  to  be  merely  a  question  of  systems,  and  logiel 
it  all  its  (own)  way,  I.Ld  triumph  (of  Culviniam)  was  secure.  But  new  1 
the  quesliou  is  changed,  and  logic  is  no  louger  miilreas  of  tbe  field ;  now, 
when  a  spirit  of  iuterpretbg  Scripture,  which  could  have  hardly  been  iiilel, 
Ugibic  to  Calvin,  generally  asscrfs  itself — a  spirit  wluch  recognises  a  prognal 
in  Scripture  itself — a  diverse  hteralure  and  moral  growth  in  its  compguntj 
elemculs — and  which,  at  once  looking  back  with  reverence,  and  forwonl  wit] 
faith,  has  learned  a  new  audacity,  or  a  new  modtsly,  as  we  shall  call 
according  to  our  predilections" — (there  can  bo  uo  doubt  of  the  direction  i 
Professor  Tullocb's)— "and  while  it  nccepta  with  awe  the  mysteries  of  life  i 
of  death,  refuses  to  submit  them  aibiliarily  to  the  dictatioD  of  any  nic 
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principle— now  tLat  the  whole  sphere  of  religious  eridence  it  differ- 
(Dtlj  apprcln-'DiJcd,  and  the  proyinces  of  faith  atid  of  logical  deduction  are 
iccogniEcd  OS  Qot  Diercl;  inconimensuriiblc,  but  as  radically  distinguished — 
(he  whole  case  as  to  the  triumpliaot  position  of  Calviniam,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  Ihcologicftl  system,  is  altered." 

Dr.  Tulloeh'a  attitude  ia  precisely  similar  in  regard  to  tlie  dis- 
cipliue  established  by  Culviii  and  borrowed  by  the  Scotch  Kirk,  In 
respect  to  both,  he  distinctly  repudiates  dogmatism.  No  formula 
of  belief  whatever,  and  no  divinely-appointed  constitution  of  the 
Church — such  would  be  the  principles  on  which  his  views  turn — 
principles  inconsistent,  if  carried  to  their  full  extent,  with  all  objec- 
tive revelation,  but  modified,  no  doubt,  by  Dr.  TuUoch  into  a  repu- 
dialiou  of  what  he  deems  merely  human  systems,  and  in  this  form 
•bsolutel;  inconsistent  with  the  very  being  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  at 
all.  The  Church  Catholic  can  absorb  and  subdue  to  itself  these 
deejjer  views  of  revealed  truth.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  it  will 
fare  with  so  purely  human  a  device — the  device  of  one  man — as 
Calvitiistic  Fresbyteriantsm. 

Dr.  Tullocb  turns  aside  in  a  note  to  make  a  very  strange  on- 
slaught upon  Mr.  Hansel.  In  his  text  he  is  deservedly  complimeii- 
Urj  to  the  Bampton  Lecturer;  yet,  even  there,  be  imputes  to  him 
what  Mr.  Manscl  has  bimself  (in  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of 
tlie  Lectures)  expressly  disclaimed.  He  speaks  of  him  as  having 
destroyed  "  all  religious  dogmatism."  Mr.  Mansel  will  not  thank 
Iiiin.  The  Bampton  Lecturer  intended  to  annihilate  erroneoitt  dog- 
matism, not  dogmatic  theology  as  such.  In  the  note,  Dr.  TuUoch 
atrikee  ua  as  being  still  less  accurate  in  his  criticism.  He  singles 
out  for  condemnation  the  phrase  of  "moral  miracles,"  chosen  by 
Mr.  Mansel  to  express  those  isolated  eases  in  the  Bible  wherein 
God  permitted  or  commanded  some  act  which  His  ordinary  law  for- 
bids. Dr.  Tulloch  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  no  such  cases. 
He  seems  to  think  that  "fair  principles  of  iJilerpretation "  will 
solve  all  that  are  usually  alleged  as  such.  And  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  "fair  principles,"  he  nppears  to  include  the  assump- 
tion of  a  "moral  progress"  in  Scripture,  to  the  extent,  we  presume 
(for  otherwise  tlie  assumption  is  useless),  of  making  acts,  wrong  to 
ua,  to  have  been,  apart  from  Divine  command,  right  to  those  wbo 
lived  under  earlier  dispensations.  We  confess  to  thinking  Mr.  Man- 
tel's explanation,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  to  be  not  only  the  simpler  of 
the  two,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  to  go  much  fartlier  than  Br.  TuU 
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loch's  lownrds  relieving  minds  from  the  templatioD  to  throw  tl 
M<lve3  blindfold  into  the  arms  of  Ihe  Pope — which  bugbear  Dr. 
loch  shakes  in  our  face?.  To  saj  that  a  special  Divine  command 
would  render  the  kiUing  of  Isaac  not  orilv  not  n  crime  but  a  distincllj 
righteous  act — an  act  analogous  to  the  judicial  putting  to  dealh  a^| 
a  criminiil — on  tiie  ground  that  God  possesses  an  absolute  right  to 
dispose  of  the  life  of  His  creatures — is  a  clear  and  intelligible  piece 
of  reasoning,  leaving  the  mind  in  no  "helpless"  state  of  impoteii' 
"  before  confessed  difRcullies,"  but  justifying  the  act  upon  mor 
principles  belonging  to  all  men  atwajs,  and  clear  as  dajiigbt.  Ta: 
talk  of  "  moral  progress,"  on  the  other  hand,  and  thus  to  leave  I 
impression  that  murder— simple  unmitigated  murder  of  .-in  onlj  son 
— was  rigiit  to  Abraham  in  his  then  moral  slate,  and  that  stale 
a  preeminently  righteous  state  before  Ood,  does,  indeed,  sbandanj 
us  to  an  utterly  "helpless"  confusion  of  principle.  Dr.  Tulloch 
denounces  the  idea  of  "  monil  miracles,"  apparently  on  the  suppo- 
silion  that  Mr.  Mansel  applies  that  idea  to  tiie  suspension  of  pri. 
m;iry  monil  truth  itself — «hich  he  distinctly  refuses  to  do — and  not 
to  acts  the  moral  nature  of  wliich  is  altered  in  Mo  by  the  existence 
of  a  special  Divine  command.  And  then,  to  remedy  this,  the  Pro- 
fessor suggests  a  theory  of  "  moral  jirogress,"  unqualified  by  wiy 
such  limitation.  Mr.  Mansel  applies  a  tJicory  to  isolated  acts- 
Dr.  Tuiloch  utters  a  cry  of  horror,  and  proceeds  to  apply  an  aual- 
ogous  theory,  by  wny  of  ren-edy,  to  the  entire  moral  history  ofl 
Mr.  Mansel  applies  it  to  acts  whereof  the  circumstances  are 
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altered  at  once  by  its  application,  and  so  tile  act  becomes  innocent 
upon  general  moral  rules.  Dr.  TuHoch  applies  it  to  those  rulnfl 
theriiselves,  atid  then  turns  round  with  virtuous  indignation  npoi' 
one  of  whose  supposed  offuncc  he  has  himself  been  guilty  without 
stint  or  excu.«e.  Our  own  complaint  against  Mr.  Mansel  would 
turn  in  a  different  direction.  As  far  as  his  doctrine  goes,  we  acKpt 
it  heartily,  as  resting  upon  sound  moral  grounds,  and  consistfot 
with  the  plain  principles  of  religion  and  wiih  all  historical  canons. 
But  it  does  not,  to  our  mind,  cover  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  Mansel,  however,  is  quite  competent  to  fight  his  own  baltle^ 
as  perhaps  Dr.  Tuiloch  may  find.  We  shall  watch  with  interest, 
for  our  own  parts,  the  fortunes  of  Prcsbjlerianisra,  nuw  tluit  thii 
cold  wind  of  rutionalism  has  begun  to  breathe  upon  its  unsound 
walls,  and  to  see  tiie  cliinks  and  crannies  of  the  untempered  moiur 
witli  which  they  are  daubed. 
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THE  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFOUMATION)'. 

■    All  ChDrclimen,  and  all  lovers  of  truth,  roust  heartily  agree  wJtli 
tlie  suggestion  liinted  rather  than  worked  out  in  these  well-written 
|£ssnp.     Remembering  the  tlitliciiltics  under  which  Collier  wrote — 
emembering  the  endless  blunders  which  critical  examination  de- 
tects in  almost  every  line  of  Burnet's  Documents,  and  in  almo^it 
erery  sentence  of  his  own  interpretation  of  even  his  own  texts — 
remembering  that  Strype  is  not  many  degrees   less  open   to  the 
criticism  of  a  Msitland,  tlian  the  contemptible  pages  of  Fose  him- 
self.— and  adverting,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  mass  of  original 
papers  discovered  or  rendered  accessible  since  our  standard  Refor- 
mation hii^Ioriang  wrote,  and  to  the  exceedingly  improved  condition 
of  historical  study  generally  at  the  present  time — rt  is  indeed  much 
to  be  desired,  that  t!ie  same  thorough  rummaging  of  authorities,  and 
the  same  scrupulous  discarding  of  second-hand  for  original  testimony, 
and  the  same  rulhless  annihilation  of  narrow  modern  or  party  tradi- 
tions, wiiich  have  been  recently  applied  to  secular  history,  should  be 
extended  to  that  of  tlie  Church.     And  this,  not  with  the  brevity 
of  a  manual  such  as    Professor  Blunt's  or  Mr.  Massiiigberd's  or 
^^ihe  late  Archdeacon  IlnrJwick's  valuable  publications,  and  perhaps 
^^ome  others,  but  fully  and  at  length.     As  with  the  picture  of  Mnry 
^Pof  Scotland  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery,  we  should  perchance  find  many 
^h  fair  feulurc  of  the  familiar  face  washed  off  by  the  ruthless  hand 
^P>f  tbe  cleanser,  and  discover  a  sadder  and  more  h^gard,  but  a  more 
'      Imihrul  countenance  underneath.     And  while  truth  is  worth  know- 
^—ilig,   bear   which  way  it  may,  the  result  of  such   an  investigation 
^Birould  probably  rob  the  modern  religionist  of  half  his  stock-argu- 
ments,  and   powerfully  strengthen   the   historical  position   of  the 
English  Church  both  against  Romanists  and  against  her  own  de- 
generate children. 

The  essays  of  Mr.  Blunt  merely  point  the  way  to  such  a  work. 
Tbey  are  simply  a  sketch  of  those  features  which  establish  the 
generally  Catholic  character  of  our  own  Reformation.  Without 
pretending  to  any  original  investigation,  although  intelligently 
master  of  the  general  facts  of  his  case,  Mr.  Blunt  writes  with  an 

»  "  Thrte  KuMji  on  tho  Leading  Principle!  of  ihe  RerormMion  :  illuilrating  il* 
Cuhaliu  Chtriiclec  from  ili  Con*liliiliDn>l.  Diiclrinal,  Kiid  Riluil  Hinlorj."  Bj 
J.  U,  Blum,  Cumlp  of  Cniirley.  OxforJ.  RtprinUil  from  llie  "  EfclmiiKtio." 
(MitKn.)      Omardiam.  Dec.  19,  tStiO. 
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historical  and  a  pliilosophicnl  power,  which  needs  only  the  basis 
a  thorough  i  n vest igat ion  of  documents  to  enable  himself  to  do  ve 
the  work,  which  lie  here  only  suggests  to  others.     His  view,  as  at" 
present  stated,  is  open  to  the  remark  that  it  leans  too  exclusivelj 
upon  the  first  Reformation  period,  that  of  Henry  VIII. ;  while  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the   chamcler  assigned   by  him   to   the   English 
movement  lie   in   the   second,  that   of  Edward  VI,     He  has,  of 
necessity,  massed  together  the  whole  case  without  sufficient  dis- 
crimination of  times,  from  pure  want  of  space.     And  where,  as  iofl 
tlic  tiiird  essay,  his  argument  does  carry  him    on   to   the  dsvs  of« 
Edward,   a   similar  cause   has  prevented  him  from   entering  iuto 
details,  and  has  confiiied  him  almost  to  one  although  that  a  very 
imporlant  document.     On  the  other  hand,  the  great  merit  of  litj 
papers  appears  to  lie  in  the  stress  laid  by  him  upon  public  and 
official  acta  and  documents,  as  distinct  from  expressions  of  roerelj 
private  opinion.     Tlie  absence  of  any  one  or  two  absolute  leaders, 
ahsorbinj;  the  whole  movement  into  their  OB'n  personal  views  and     , 
peculinrilies,  is  truly  noticed  as  the  mnrked  and  valuable  cliaracter-«| 
istic  of  our  English  Reformation.     No  one,  accordingly,  has  ever 
dreamed  of  calling  us  Cranmeriies,  or  Eidlevites,  as  German  Pro-     , 
testanls  are  called  Lutherans;    and  the  Swiss,  Zuinglinns  or  Col^fl 
viiiists.     And  while,  of  course,  ofUcial  documents,  generally  speak-^ 
ing,    may  be  hypocritical,   and  recite    falsehoods  for  n  purpose, — 
Q  circumstance  singularly  overlooked  by  Mr.  Froude, — the  case  i» 
wholly   different   wilii   the   formal   canons   or  service-books  of  i 
Church.     In  them,  if  anywhere,  we  must  look  for  the  true  religious 
character  of  the  age  or  body  in  which  they  were  framed. 

Turning,  however,  from  his  sources  to  his  conclusions,  we  owe 
llmnks  to  Mr.  Blunt  for  a  view,  substantially  true,  and  jet  seriousl} 
dilTering  from  that  which  possesses  the  public  mind  at  the  preient 
time.  If  any  ordinary  Englishman  were  asked  now  for  hi.'  view 
of  the  lie  formation,  he  would  of  course  think  al  once  of  doctrinal 
(jueslions,  not  of  discipline  or  government.  Historically  the  case 
was  exactly  reversed.  Assuredly  it  was  the  last  thing  thought  of 
by  our  first  Keformers  that  they  were  striving  to  alter  the  doctrinal^ 
standards  of  the  Ciiurch,  or  to  escape  out  of  Ihe  Churches  inflj 
communion  with  Rome  as  out  of  Antichrist.  They  were  simply 
endeavouring  to  do  cfffctually  what  had  been  over  and  over  again 
done  in  part  by  their  predecessors.  They  were  endeavouring  to 
t];row  ofT  the  gross  abuses  of  the  Koman  Court,  such  as  provisions 
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appeal?,  iudiilgpijce!",  and  the  like ;  or  of  the  customary  teacliiiig 
and  practices  of  authorised  doctora  or  moim^tic  orders  such  ss  the 
excesses  of  pilgrimage  and  image  ■  norsliip  ;  and  to  estabhsh  aji 
English  Liturgy.  Doctrinal  questions  grew  up  gradually,  as  men's 
minds  became  drawn  to  them  by  increased  knowledge  and  freedom 
of  discussion.  Many  points,  indeed,  of  modern  Roman  doctrine 
vere  in  Henry's  time  still  mere  floating  opinions  oc  practices  un- 
forniBlised  and  unsanctioned  by  distinct  ecclesiastical  authorisation. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  while  cutting  off  some  of  the  most  inde- 
fensible, for  the  first  lime  irretrievably  adopted  the  remainder. 
And  gradually  doctrinal  points  became  the  hinges  of  the  conlrovcrsy. 
Now,  what  people  forget — and  what  Mr.  Biunt  puts  forward — is 
this  non-doctrinal  origin  of  the  English  Reformation  movement. 
It  was  with  us  at  first  a  question  of  money, — a  question  of  civil 
jurisdiclton, — a  question  of  foreign  interference  with  English  law 
and  English  property, — a  question  of  abusive  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices out  of  which  a  foreign  Church  made  her  gain, — a  question  of 
natioiia]  independence  in  matters  which  concerned  the  English 
Church  and  nation  exclusively, — a  question  of  our  national  Liturgy 
and  ritual.  It  became  a  doctrtjial  question,  mainly  upon  tojiii^s 
spun  out  of  the  bruins  of  mere  mediieval  scholasticism,  and  in  the 
way  of  taking  a  side  upon  questions  that  had  but  recently  been 
traosformed  out  of  floating  opinion  into  formal  dogma,  and  miiny 
of  them,  anterior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  not  even  that.  It  never 
was,  in  the  mind  of  our  Reformed  Clmreh  as  a  body,  a  question 
of  the  fundamejitals  of  the  faith;  or  of  the  extreme  case  of  taking 
refuge  in  any  Church  organisation  or  none  at  all,  rather  than  stay 
in  union  with  an  Antichrist.  It  was,  in  short,  a  dealing  with 
questions  that  concerned  ourselves,  and  neither  an  intermeddling 
with  our  neighbours  nor  an  intrusion  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  the  doctrinal  severance  arose  in  great  part, 
although  not  wholly,  from  the  movement  of  the  Roman  Church 
herself  towards  the  one  extreme,  as  well  as  from  our  own  movement 
towards  the  opposite. 

But  if  such  are  the  facts,  what  is  the  value  of  tlicra?  Why  is 
any  particular  score  of  years  to  claim  to  stereotype  the  Church  for 
erer  after  ita  own  accidental  model?  Why  are  we  now  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  contents  of  liiose  goodly  octavos  of  the  Parker 
Library  P  If  the  Bishops  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  bked  Dul- 
iger's  Decades,  what  ij>ace  Mr.  Gortiam)  is  l\\tkt  t,<a  \v»  ^orvt 
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Atid  fflien  tlie  period  in  question  was  one  of  great  excitement  aiid 
imperfect  knowledge  and  inucli  party  feeling,  surely  its   claim  Im 
infallibility  is  still  more  feeble.     Incitlentiilly  indeed,  tLe  opinion* 
of  tlie   Beformatioii    possess  an   adventitious  value,  as  an  element 
in  determining  the  sense  of  documents  which  happeo  to  be  legally 
binding  upon  the  Church  of  England  still.     And  negatively  it  is 
of  importance  to  shew   that  our  Church   did  not,  at  that  or  any 
other  period,  forfeit  iier  Catholicity  by  any  acts  of  her  own.     Ultrs'l 
Protestants  also,  by  elevating  the  opinions  of  that  time  into  a  kind 
of  court  of  appeal,  invest  them  for  themselves  with  the  force  of  ui  _ 
argiimentitm  ad  hominet,   whenever   (as   commonly   happens)   tbsl 
testimony  of  their  chosen  witness  is  adverse  to  tlieir  own  cjq-^. 
And  wiser  and  soberer  men  must  needs  feel  a  deep  interest — qoiie 
distinct    from   a   blind  submission — towards  a  time  when  grievous 
errors  were  ex]}loded,  and  most  precious  truths  relieved  from  the  load 
of  superstitions  that  was  choking  lliem;  even  though  at  the  jirice 
of  a  shock  to  Church  discipline,  wiiich  probably  would  have  come 
anyhow  with  (he  increase  of  education,  but  from  which  the  Church 
has  never  yet  recovered.     But  all  this  is  very  different  from  raising 
such  people  as  Bale  or  Bccon,  or  Foxe  or  Bollinger,  or  the  more 
venerable  names  of  Craiime-r  or  Kidley  themselves,   or  even  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  time  in  which  Ihey  hvcd,  to   the  ii)- 
faUibiiity  of  n  Papal  cliair.      So  far  as  that  collective  judgmeut  has 
stamped  itself  upon  the  present  English  Church,  so  far  of  course 
English  Churchmen  ore  bound  to  see  tliat  they  agree  with  it.    But 
we  speak  now  uf  its  abstract  value  as  a  standard  of  belief  in /cm 
conscienlite.     And  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  erect  the  JkIh 
of  so  modern,  and  so  distracted,  an  age  of  the  Church  into  a  kind 
of  secondary  Bible.     As  usual,  too,  such  a  proceeding  would  linve 
shocked  no  one  more  than  the  chief  Reformers  themselves.    Juat 
as  Wesley,  by  aiilicipation,  condemned  (as  tliough  lie  foresaw  tliem) 
the  precise  errors  of  Wesleyanism— just  as  Calvin   was  the  very 
man   that   denounced   Sabbatarianism,  and   wished  to  change  the  ■ 
Lord's  Day  to  Thursday,  and  mourned  over  the  lack  of  Bishops  in 
the  Churches  he  founded ; — so  here  also.     Cranmer  and  his  co-  J 
edjutors  aimed  at  nothing  more  earnestly  than  the  preservation  oI.H 
the  continuity  of  the  Church.     Shallow  people  now  regard  them 
as  the  conscious  fuunders  of  a  new  sect.     To  lose  communion  with 
the  Pope,  or  to  condemn  foreign  Churches,  was  tlie  last  thing  lliej    . 
de.'ired  to  do.     Those  who  claim  ^r  excellence  to  represent  Lhenn 
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,  regard  tlie  Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  the  wliole  Cliurcli  in 
coiniuaniau  with  him,  as  worse  thaii  the  very  Mohammedans. 
Tlie  chief  uiotivea  that  actuai«d  them  arose  from  an  honest  and 
pstriotic  indignation  against  the  abusive  tyranny  of  tlie  Piipjil 
Court.  Tliey  are  considered  now  as  having  rather  contended  fur 
tlie  very  essence  of  tlie  Gospel  against  the  apostate  Papal  Church, 
a  word,  their   intention  was  to  reform,   not  to  rebuild ;    they 

imed  at  getting  rid  of  abuses  of  comparatively  recent  standing,  first 
of  a  practical,  and  then  in  time  also  of  a  doctrinal,  character ;  and 

IK  last  thing  tbey  desired  was  to  be  made  Popes  of  tliemselves. 
Mr.  Blunt,  let  us  say  in  conclusion,  need  not  make  matters  worse 
Ihan  they  really  are  against  Baxter  and  his  new  Prayer-book.  We 
believe  he  look  a  fortnight — not  "a  single  niglit" — to  compose 
that  unlucky  production.  The  case  is  bad  enough,  even  so.  And 
both  at  the  hands  of  opponents  and  of  friends,  poor  Mr.  Baxter 
8[>eedity  found  that  be  had  committed  a  blunder,  as  well  as  a  fault. 
Some  of  our  extremely  foolish  modern  compilers  of  Revised  Pravcr- 
books  might  profitably  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  one  ao  infinitely 
superior  to  themselves,  yet  so  pitifully  below  the  task  with  wlitch 
both  lie  and  they  have  presumed  to  meddle. 


ENGLISH  PURITANISM  AND  ITS  LEADERS*. 

English  Purilaniam  was  the  sister  of  Scotch  Presbyteriaiiism, 
■llbough,  happily  for  us  on  the  south  of  Tweed,  their  fates  have 
been  widely  dilTerent.  And  plain  marks  of  a  bias  against  the  Eng- 
lish Charch  are  accordingly  traceable  in  the  pages  of  these  Lives, 
loosely  as  Dr.  Tulloch  sits  to  Presbyterian  feeling  or  Presbyterian 
doctrine.  The  study  of  PuriL-in  auliiorities,  pursued  under  an  in- 
clination to  find  the  Church  in  the  wrong,  would  render  it  a  hard 
matter  for  even  a  strong  mind  to  preserve  a  consistent  impartiality. 
Dr.  Tulloch,  for  instance,  would  not  so  quietly  assume  the  Tiiirty- 
niiie  Articles  to  be  Calvinistic  if  he  had  reully  examined  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course  he  never  heard  of  Archbishop  Laurence's  conclu- 
^^sive  book  on  tiie  subject ;  or  he  would  have  known  that  tlicy  have 
^Mast  as  much  to  do  with  ddvinism  itself  as  with  the  Westminster 

^H^  ■  "Engllih  PuriUniim  and  iu  Leaden:  Cromwell,  Millon,  Bailor,  Bunjan." 
I^^^j  John  Tullocli,  D.D.,  Priticijinl  and  Profeitor  afTheolag]',  SI.  Mary'i  Cullsj^',  iu 
tbr  Uiiiteril^  gf  St.  Andtcoi,  iic.     (tlLckirwdv)     Guardian,  %£^\.,\W\. 
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Confession — i.e.  just  nothing.  Again,  Dr.  TuIIoch  endorses,  with 
one  word  of  mild  quali6cation,  the  black  picture  drawn  by  Bajtet 
of  the  state  of  the  Cliurcli  in  Baxter's  bojliood.  "We  could  find 
M^ores  of  Dissenters  at  this  day,  nlio  could  talk  loudly  of  the  mi- 
fipiritual  and  dumb-dog  charactfr  of  the  parsons  and  the  Church- 
people.  Would  Dr.  Tulloch  accept  their  evidence?  He  would 
shew  great  ignorance  of  human  nalure  if  he  did.  And  Baxter,  it 
should  be  remembered,  wrote  this  account  in  his  old  age,  when 
soured  by  a  persecution,  unjustifiable  indeed,  but  provoked  by  hi) 
own  hasty  and  forward  temper.  That  the  results  of  such  an  eartb- 
quake  as  the  fieformntion  must  have  included  mncli  ansetllemeiiE 
of  old  religious  feeHng,  uiisupplied  by  its  newer  forms  and  ways, », 
of  course,  plain.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  there  must  have  been  broad 
defects  in  the  power  of  religious  teaching  possessed  by  that  Chnreli,  ■ 
in  whicii  a  Puritanism  antagonistic  to  the  Church  grew  to  be  popu- 
larly thought  to  he  the  great  form  of  vital  piety ;  just  as  it  was  snb- 
setjucnlly  with  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and  (let  it  be  added)  uil 
has  not  been  with  that  of  the  Evangelicals,  many  of  the  best  of 
whom  have  been  absorbed  into  Church  principles,  and  who  »s 
a  body  have  clung  to  the  Church.  But  Baiter's  picture  is  in  itself 
a  manifest  exaggeration,  and  is  contradicted  as  a  picture  of  (lie  J 
Church  in  general  by  abundant  counter -evidence.  Tiie  most  pre-  ' 
posterous,  however,  of  Dr.  Tulloch 's  statements  relates  to  Crom- 
well's Tryers.  We  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  find 
Baxter's  "Unprejudiced  Evidence!"  as  the  authority;  and  our  J 
wonder  is  transferred  from  the  unfairness  of  Dr.  Tulloch  to  his  erf- fl 
dulity.  His  account  literally  runs  thus  (let  our  readers  note  tba 
euphemism  in  liie  way  in  which  Cromwell's  bitter  and  outragwui 
persecution  of  Episcopacy— i.e.  the  Church — is  mentioned) :—  i 

"  What  to  do,  liowever,  with  the  eccleaiasticnl  anangements  of  the  tinSV 
dom,  was  a  more  difficult  question  (for  Cromwell  to  deal  with).     Kf'ispopacj' 
was  aboUshed :  Presbjter;  had  aot  taken  its  phtce ;  and  great  disorder  p4 
much  iaeffioiencj — 


I 


(Did  Dr.  Tulloch  ever  read  Edwards's  Gangrana?   and  doci 
think  "disorder"  and  "inefficiency"  adequate  words  for  llie  hidf* 
ous  abominations  that  polluted  the  land  now  Puritanism  had  luJ 
its  swing?) — 

iu  the  Oiristian  ministry  prevailed  throughout  the  country.     Cromwell  r 
wisnly  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  consistent  form  of  Cliurch  government. 
did  aot  trouble  Uimself  with  the  more  nucUiaeiy  at  Christian  instruction :  but 


I 
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lie  determined  to  cur;  a  iLorougli  reform  iuto  the  spirit  and  choraoler  of  tlie 
insiruction  itself.  Uo  did  not  care  particularly  whether  the  clergj  were  Prea- 
bjteriftos,  or  ludepcndeuts,  or  cren  Anabaptists — (Episcopacy,  as  identified 
irilli  inalignaacj  and  rojalisiii,  was  not  embraced  in  his  system) — ao  that  thej 
were  faithful,  peaceful,  Chriatian  men.  With  the  view  of  securing  such  a  re- 
sull,  he  appointed  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  public  prunclicrs,  cuiiipoaed  of 
die  most  distinguished  Puritan  clergj,  with  certuiu  layuieu  added  to  tlicin, 
Hkd  further  appointed,  in  the  »ame  spirit,  comniisaioueis  iu  cacb  couut.y,  to 
inquire  into  'scand^ons,  ignorant,  aad  inetficieut'  ministers,  aud  have  tbeir 
places  supplied  with  faithful  mea.  Arbitrary  as  such  commissioners  were  iu 
llieii  constitution,  there  exists  undoubted  evidence" — 


.  Baxter  says  so :  luckily  other  evideuce  exists  to  correct  his 
an  prejudiced  "  evidence)  — 


of  the  fainiess  and  teuderness,  sa  veil  as  thoroughness,  with  which  thej  exe- 
cuted their  task,  and  the  widi^ly  heueficiul  iufiueiicc  which  they  exerted.  Able 
and  kHous  preachers  who  lired  a  godly  life,  of  what  '  tolerable  opinions 
(OCTer  ibey  were,'  multiplied  throughout  tbc  laud,  so  that  many  thousands  of 
»ools  blessed  Qod  for  what  had  been  done." 

^P  It  is  bardi;  possible  to  transcribe  tljts  passage  witliout  addijig  to 
every  clause  and  to  every  epitbet  what  Dean  Alt'ord  soinewliere  culls 
^bricks,  ill  the  shaj>e  of  notes  of  adinirutioji.  It  would  be  literally 
^■oe  if  every  word  were  exactly  inverted.  As  it  is,  it  is  simply 
luugiiuble.  Dr.  Tulluch  had  better  rend  Walker  aa  well  as  Culainy, 
and  in  generul  study  the  period  through  other  spectacles  tliau  those 
of  Baxter ;  und  iheo  be  would  6iid  some  other  (|uuhtication  of  the 
above  and  the  like  passages  necessary,  besides  the  grudging  adtuia- 
sion  in  a  note,  that  "no  doubt,  also,  hiirdships  were  inflicted  under 
sucli  3.  system  I " 
^b  We  must  not,  however,  refrain  from  testifying  to  the  hterary 
Ability  with  which  both  Baxter,  Milton,  and  Uuriyaii  are  treated  by 
Df.  Tulloch.  He  has  made  also  a  kind  of  unity  iu  his  book,  by 
Inating  of  Cromwell  "as  the  military  and  political  genius"  of  Puri- 
tanifm,  of  Milton  as  "the  highest  expression  of  its  iiitellecL,"  of 
Baxter  as  exemplifying  its  "  ecclesiusticiil  and  tlieologic.d  spirit," 
aod  of  its  "spiritual  and  social  character"  Iu  Bunyau.  Nor  could 
any  one  read  bis  sketches  of  each  without  deep  interest  or  without 
finding  many  pregnant  suggestions  of  valuable  lines  of  thoui^bt, 
however  incapable  of  sharing  even  the  critical  and  discriminating 
admiration  for  his  heroes  that  is  felt  by  Dr.  Tulloch.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  help  ilie  intrusion  of  a  feeling  of  fear  for  modern  Prt-s- 
byteriaiiism.     As  we  do  not  regard  the  path  ftom  UQ\i^%>a%m  \n  \N\<^ 

c  c 


Bialmj. 


wr  Ml  duk  ■  m&n  wlio  belierea 

wfcit  k  •InaU  through  beliering 

t  kU  it  desnble  tint  a  reaction 

dogma  sboald  Lake  the 

to  be  alike,  m  th^it  the  beUever 

;**  if,  iiuleed,  soch  a  con- 

bificf  bs  ■  iting  possible.     VTe  do 

this  poiitc     Far  otlifr- 

And  those  to  vluiin 

tkaa  he  does.     We  must  can- 

VDoM  not  discard  all  Jogoi) 

■BtCBahi^  bot  would,  iu  tlinir- 

iaitiplaBB. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
SETENTEE>'TH  CEXTURYV 

Pmtu  hne  taftad  ^Im  of  tlw  £dhej  of  itatisUcs.  MrStoogh- 
toB**  bosk  m  tm  laitoata  of  the  panUd  blUc;  of  documenU. 
Tikng  gnat  paiaa  ts  qaolc  bam  cnntemponrjr  sources,  Mr.Siough- 
■  baa  eaaipded  •  btoiy,  which  is  his  contribution  lo  the  Dls- 
^■catiag  BtrgatpaMj.  He  has  made  oat  a  case  for  the  heterodot, 
aud  sgamst  the  Chareh,  al  the  time  of  the  fiestoration.  And  be 
hu  done  this  in  cadi  point  oat  of  the  moath  of  some  actual  wit- 
ness, writing  of  things,  qwormm  wa/wa  (rather  perhaps  minima)  pan 
fkii,  UnfortunateJjr  for  tbe  inference  which  he  intends,  it  would  be 
at  least  equall;  earf  and  eqaallv  convincing  to  counterbalance  bis 
book  bj  another,  drawn  likewise  from  the  »erj  words  of  coiitem- 
porar;  documents,  ichich  should  establish  tbe  exact  contradictor;  of 
that  at  which  he  aims.  Each  class  of  witnesses  bears  testimony, 
fir*<t  to  his  own  side  of  the  fjcts,  because  he  knows  them  best,  and 
secondl;,  in  most  cases  to  his  own  side  of  opinions,  out  of  pie- 
judice.  And  the  impartial  historian  must  do  throughout  wbat 
Mr,  Stoughton  only  does  in  p.irt — he  must  not  onl;  look  up  origi- 
nal documents,  but  must  look  them  up  thoroughly  on  both  side^ 
and  weigh  their  commonly  conflicting  testimony  fairly. 

*  "Church  and  Stale  Two  Hundred  Teara  Ago:  ■  Ifislory  of  Bccleaiutieil 
AfTdin  in  England  from  1600  to  1(163."  Bj  John  Slougblon.  (Jtckioo,  Walbri 
inil  UottJer.)     r  'une  2i,  1862. 
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Mr.  Stouglitori's  knowledge,  inJeed,  is  not  altogether  equal  to 
tiis  task.  To  iiot«  a  few  inslances.  He  tells  us  in  page  5,  as  if  it 
was  a  discoverj  relating  to.  the  Independents  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
and  gleaned  by  liimself  out  of  a  recondite  old  pamphlet,  that  mar- 
riage was  there  celebrated  by  the  maghtrate,  after  publication  of  the 
banus  in  the  marM,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  Does  he  not  know 
that  Cromwell  had  anticipated  our  religious  modern  legislators,  and 
had  made  tiiis  the  law  of  the  land?  After  1653  no  other  marriage, 
bat  socli  as  is  here  described,  was  leg.dij  valid.  Again,  in  p.  4, 
the  dislike  of  using  the  singing  Psalms  felt  by  Independents  is  at- 
tributed by  guess  to  fear  of  persecution.     That  dislike  may  be  traced 

a  ?ery  different  cause.  It  spr.mg  from  the  direct  objection  ou 
principle  to  the  use  of  Jewish  Psalms  by  Christians,  an  objection 
started  by  Cartwright,  and  nKiinlained  by  writers  like  Howgjl  in  (be 
Commonwealth  time.  Edwards  even  tells  us  that  sundry  Inde- 
pendent congregations  "clapt  their  hats  on  contemptuously  "  when 
Psalms  were  used;  just  as  Dr.  Owen,  another  of  Mr.  Stoughton's 
heroes,  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  do  at  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  ever 
my  was  rash  enough  to  use  it  in  St.  Miry's  at  Oiiford  in  his  liear- 
ijig.  Again,  in  p.  18  we  have  Sanderson  mentioned  as  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  although  an  Episcopalian.  Does  Mr.  Stoughton 
not  know  by  what  questionable  equivocations  alone,  condemned  by 
Ilia  own  brethren,  Sanderson  contrived  to  hold  on  for  a  while,  usin^ 
K  sort  of  Prayer-book  in  disguise?  A  pretty  toleration  truly.  Tlie 
fifths,  too,  were  ail  very  well  for  a  pretext,  and  as  an  involuntary 
confession  of  wrong-doing,  Mr.  Stougliton's  note  sliews  how  rarely 
any  ejected  Episcopal  clergyman  ever  actually  received  them.  And 
if  it  were  desired  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
meted  out  by  Cromwell  to  tlie  Church,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what better  to  print  at  length  (what  Mr.  Stoughton  says  nothing  ol) 
the  "Act  for  Ejecting  Scandalous,  Ignorant,  and  Insufficient  Mi- 
nisters" in  1654,  the  really  operative  act,  followed  by  that  for  the 
Triers,  which  constituted  ibe  actual  attitude  of  Cromwell  towards 
the  Church;  wherein  reading  the  Prayer-book  service  publicly  is 
ranked  with  drunkenness  and  adultery  and  the  like,  as  e<]iial]y 
bringing  the  oiTeuder  under  the  dethiition  {and  its  consequences) 
of  "scandalous."  Again,  although  B.ixter  is  better  authority  than 
the  "experience"  of  one  Baker,  quoted  in  p.  10  (with,  however, 
a  slight  sensation  of  incredulity  in  tlie  quoter),  yet  Mr.  Stouglitoa 
must  be  more  content  to  read  history  through  atLQU\<:i  mw\'%  %^^- 
ft  cc  3 
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Incles  than  we  are,  if  lie  t;ikes  for  true  Bsxter'a  assertioti  that  "  Hie 
Commonwealth  Government  was  favourable  to  spiritual  religion." 
If  one  would  have  devised  an  engine  for  promolint;  hypocrisv,  now. 
better  could  have  been  imagined  than  that  of  the  Triers.  And  tlie 
actual  result  of  the  whole  s)-stein — the  very  escess  of  the  reaction 
under  the  ResLomfion — proves  to  demonstration  the  mischievous 
etfecl  upon  real  religion,  which  was,  indeed,  the  natural  and  oulji 
possible  result  of  unmiti^ted  Puritanism.  Tliut  system,  wliidlfl 
iitemtly  produced  in  the  northern  kingdom  the  veritable  Cant  witli 
a  C  himself,  is  answerable  for  tiie  temper,  of  which  that  unhappy 
minister  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  i>er3onification.  And  lh< 
thing,  though  not  the  name,  was  not  conRneO  to  the  north  of  tiie 
Tweed.  Undoubtedly  many  a  piece  of  true  gold  was  reGned  in  llii; 
furnace  of  affliction,  tlirough  which  all  sober  and  soand  religion 
passed  at  that  time.  But  no  one  cnn  be  acquainted  with  the  pain- 
fully  blasphemous  religious  literature  of  that  date,  without  peicei*' 
ing  that  Baxter  simply  judged  by  the  partiul  success  of  hi>  own 
side.  George  J'ox,  on  the  one  linnd,  and  Crisp  and  Eaton  and  tlie 
Antinomians  on  the  other,  are  a  tolerable  comment  on  the  hollov- 
ness  of  the  Kidderminster  Presbyterian's  self-gratulation.  And  if 
Mr.  Stoughton  rests  his  faith  upon  Baxter's  devotional  worki,  «>: 
commend  to  him  a  perusal  of  Parsons'  "Directory,"  and  desire  to 
know  whether  the  truly  religious  tone  of  that  book  will  make  liiiii 
believe  the  truth  of  llie  bitter  and  treasonable  controversial  sltte- 
inenls  made  by  the  identical  Jesuit  Parsons  who  wrote  it.  In  truth 
he  might  just  aa  well  believe  the  not  uncommon  assertion  of  Dit- 
eenting  ministers  at  this  day,  that  no  Church  clergyman  ever  con- 
verted anybody,  and  the  spirituality  is  confined  to  the  asserlcr's 
jjiirticulnr  sect.  Yet  perliaps,  again,  one  could  not  espect  llial 
Mr.  Stoughton  should  refrain  from  calling  poor  Archbishop  Slwrp 
a  triiitor,  aUliougli  any  fair  judge  (witness  the  statement  of  the  case 
in  Mr.  Grub's  recent  history)  must  know  that  he  was  really  not  eo. 
But  it  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  pkceii  iu 
our  author's  power  of  being  fair,  that  he  insinuates,  without  a  sha- 
dow of  ground  for  it,  that  the  said  imaginary  treason  began  CTeii  in 
Holland,  before  Charles  came  over. 

We  drop  in  nL  random  upon  a  later  p;irt  of  lite  book.  At  p.  208 
we  find  a  serious  complaint  of  unfairness,  because  the  Bishop  »f 
London  passed  over  Baiter  and  Calamy  in  the  election  to  Convoca- 
tion in  1661.     Mr.  Stoughton  is  evidently  ignoruiit  that  the  Proc- 
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\\an  to  Convocalion  fur  tlie  diocese  of  London  nre  elected  two  for 
encli  Brclideaconry,  the  Bishop  ciioosing  two  out  of  the  whole  imm- 
ber  (at  that  time  ten)  so  returned.  Sheldon  on  this  occisioii  chose 
Thorndilce  nnd  Dr.  Hajwood.  The  remaining  sis  might  as  reason- 
ably liave  complained. of  being  nnjnsitly  passed  over  as  Baxter  or 
Calamy.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Stoughlon's  work,  however,  al- 
though equally  inspired  by  anli-Church  feeling,  is  jet  based  on 
a  more  thorough  and  fair  knowledge  of  facts  than  the  earlier.  We 
Me  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  account  of  the  passint^  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformily,  or  even  of  the  facts  of  his  narrative  of  the  Savoy 
Conference,  however  widely  different  is  our  estimate  of  the  rehitive 
wisdom  nnd  justice  and  sound  reason  in  the  two  sides  there  op- 
posed. The  common  outcry  about  the  shortness  of  time  between 
the  publication  of  the  revised  Prayer-book  and  the  day  appointed 
for  its  signature — ^a  thing,  be  it  noticed,  for  which  the  Church  of 
England  as  represented  in  Convocation  is  in  no  way  responsible — 
is  fairly  silenced,  by  the  fact  that  inability  to  have  reail  the  book 
before  tlie  day  appointed  was  expressly  allowed  as  a  legal  impedi- 
tnent  requiring  extension  of  time,  and  that  such  e?:tension  was,  in 
some  cases,  actually  granted.  The  alleged  haste,  again,  in  which  the 
Prayer-book  itself  was  revised  in  Convocation,  is  explained  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  laborious  preparations  already  made  by  the  lead- 
ing Bishops  before  Convocation  began.  At  the  same  time,  with 
the  fall  idmission  that  Mr.  Stoughton  means  fairness,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  he  has  attained  to  it.  He  has  found  trhat  he  has 
looked  for.  He  has  put  down,  probably,  nothing  as  a  fact  tliat 
does  not  rest  upon  evidence:  and  certainly  nothing  that  he  does 
not  fully  believe  to  do  so.  Yet  a  Churchman,  looking  up  docu- 
ments with  an  opposite  bias,  would  Gnd  no  difiicully  whatever  in 
making  out  a  conflicting  case. 

And,  after  all,  the  real  gist  of  tile  case  turns  upon  principles 
which  Mr.  Stoughton  would,  no  doubt,  conscientiously  ignore. 
The  particular  means  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  the 
Kestoralion  was  brought  about,  the  personal  character  of  the  lead- 
ing men  on  both  sides,  the  character  of  Charles,  and  his  swerving 
from  promises  made  when  he  thought  Presbyterianism  strong,  as 
soon  as  he  found  it  was  weak,  the  inconsistency  of  Ihe  Presbyterians 
themselves,  who  hampered  their  own  efforts  to  obtain  toleration  hy 
nothing  ^O  much  as  by  their  own  tierce  refusal  to  include  Romanists 
in  the  like  (a  point,  by  the  way,  of  which  Mr.  Stoughton  is  very 
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Bhj), — all  tliese  are  fair  matters  of  historical  discussion,  and  of  infi- 
nite importance  in  rcgariJ  to  llic  persons  tiicmselves  wlio  were  tlie 
main  agents  in  the  business.  But  our  own  question  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  is  with  the  settlement  itself,  not  with  the  means  by 
which  it  was  hrought  about.  And  thnt  settlement  was,  in  effrtl, 
the  very  saving  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church  legally  wta- 
blislied.  Any  compromise  would  have  hopelessly  ranked  the  Este- 
blishment  among  the  sects.  That  Establishment  would  have  lost 
her  position  as  against  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  commanioii. 
She  would  have  forfeited — what  is  far  more  valuable — her  right  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  one  Church  Calliolic,  That  so  much  of  earnest 
Christian  piety  should  have  been  mistaught  into  a  perverted  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  settlement,  is,  indeed,  to  be  unfeignedly  regretted. 
But  to  have  sacrificed  essential  truth  to  the  perverse  zeal  of  even 
good  men,  would  have  been  none  the  less  a  weakness  and  a  sin; 
such  as  Mr.  Stoughton  himself,  judging  by  the  tone  of  his  booi:, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  approve,  had  he  felt  or  admitted  tfie 
importance  of  Church  principles  themselves. 


< 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHFECH  OF  ENGLAND'. 

Mr.  Dkbaby  has  not  added  to  our  information  respecting  the 
Church  history  of  the  period  lie  has  chosen.     His  book  is  not  one 
of  research.     He  has  turned  over  no  pamphlets  and  searched  out 
no  MSS.,  and  lias  drawn,  indeed,  from  no  new  sources  whatsoCTQ- 
What  he  has  done  is  to  put  us  in   possession  of  a  readable  anil 
nicely  written  but  sketchy  chronicle  of  the  main  outward  events  of 
a  period  hilherto  rather  put  out  of  sight  by  English  ChurcHmeit, 
He  lias  written  a  candid  and  impartial  compendium,  from  aChiirelil 
(but  by  no  means  an  extreme)  point  of  view,  of  the  revolution  in) 
the  Church  paridlel  to  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  State,  which  : 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  The  Hevolution.     He  has  giveftl 
us  a  continuation  of  Collier,  through  jenrs  which  we  are  accas- 
toined  to  regard  as  the  time  of  the  birth  of  an  infidel  school,  of  the 
formal  establishment  of  schism  in   the  land,  and  of  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  Church  herself  (so  far  as  could  be)  into  a  pohticsl 

*  "A  Hiilory  of  Ihe  Church  of  England  from  tlit  Acfeiiion  of  Jamca  11.  lo  \he 
Rine  of  Ihe  Bnngotian  Conlroveriiy  in  1717,"  By  llie  Rev.  Thomas  Delmj,  H-A, 
(Bell  and  Dtldy.)     Guardiai,  Hay  10,  IgGl. 
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and  worldly  inslrameiit  of  mere  policpj  instead  of  a  spiritual  and 
divine  ordinsnce  for  tlie  salvation  of  souls. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  our  view  of  this  period  should  be  sifted 
and    re-adjuGted    in  a   reverent  and  Cliurch-hke  spirit.     And    we 
should  have  felt  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Deb.iry,  if,  instead  of  mt^relv 
re-ca»ting  the  old  materials,  and  lelliiif^  as  the  political  history  of 
the  Church,  he  had  worked  up  the  hitherto  overlooked  evidence 
to  her  continued  spiritual  life,  and  had  devoted  his  powers  to  the 
elucidation  of  that  inward  history  of  religion   of  which  outward 
events  are    the  mere    mechanical    framework.     If  a   mnn  were    to 
judge  of  the  present  Church  of  England  by  the  "Times"  news- 
paper, or  of  tile  present  tone  nnd  state  of  her  clergy  by  Mr.  Jervis's 
adverlisements  or  by  those  in  the  "  Record,"  or  (on  another  side  of 
the  subject)  by  the  two  beneficed  Essayists,  or  of  the  Universities 
by  the  exceptional  and  untrue  caricatures  of  the  author  of  "  Tom 
^^Brown,"  he  would  form  a  notoriously  wrong  judginciit.     He  would 
^■han  in  Lord  Macaulay's  most  unhistorical  defect,  of  drawing  an 
^ntnchantable  conclusion  from  partial  and  ruirrow  premises — of  lilUng 
^np  a  full-faced  portrait  with  no  belter  data  than  a  distorted  cari- 
ctture  of  a   profile.     Yet  much  the   same  kind  of  judgment  we 
suspect  has  been  passed  npon  the  Revolution  and  post-Revolution 
^^.periods.     The  irreligion   and   worldlincss  of  most  statesmen   and 
^Bpf  many  divines  at  those  eras,  and  the  unhappy  and  mischievous 
Hmeasures  dealt  out  to  the  Church  both  by  friemU  and  foes,  have 
^becn  the  rule  of  men's  judgments  respecting  the  inner  life  uf  the 
Church  herself.     We  feel  convinced  that  a  much   belter  tone  of 
religion  could  be  traced,  by  those  that  would  look  for  it,  during 
lliosc  times  of  affliction  and  trouble,  than  we  in  our  present  self- 
complacency  are  apt  to  allow.    And  Ikit  is  the  line  of  inquiry  which 
we  should  have  indicated  to  the  Church  historian,  who  desired  to 
cany  on  our  Church  history  through   these   times.      It   is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  Dr.  Hook's  "Lives  of  llic  Archbishops."  thiit 
be  bears  in  mind  throughout   that  undercurrent  of  religious  life, 
which  often  runs  strongest  when  the  surface  is  ruffled  by  politic.d 
•toritis  and  worldly  quarrels.     Mr.  Debary  has   not  neglected  tiie 
subject,  but  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  dune  mure  in  the 
like  direction  than  the  too  scanty  mention  of  such  topics  in  his 
^^»olume  supplies. 

^1    However,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with  a  historian  for  choosing 
^Biis  owQ  line.     And  if  the  merely  outward  history  uf  the  Churuii 
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during  tlie  period  in  question  is  political  far  more  llian  tlieoiogical, 
that  is  no  fault  of  t!ie  liistorian  himself.  Mr.  Debary  brings,  it 
any  rale,  a  fair  judgment  and  a  reverent  temper  fo  liis  task.  And 
lie  nriles  in  unaffected  and  usually  (not  always)  clear  language. 
His  book  also  fills  a  gap  liitlierto  unfilled  by  Church  writers,  We 
are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  mere  outline  of  history,  which 
the  volume  professes  to  give,  is  not  sketched  with  the  power  of 
B  writer  so  fully  possessed  himself  with  the  details  as  to  be  ablf 
to  compress  wilhout  omitting  what  is  easential.  Of  the  short 
nolicea  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  it  would  be  unfair  to  speak. 
They  are  infroduced  with  an  apology.  We  will  only  say  of  ttiat 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  one  portion  of  his  life  noticed 
should  be  noticed  incompletely.  Mr.  Debary  could  hardly  han 
road  Taylor's  own  unhappy  letter  about  his  Irish  Bishopric  without 
discovering  that  he  at  lenat — the  person  mojt  concerned — certainly 
did  think  a  "slur  cast  upon  him"  by  banishment  to  Down  ind  ■ 
Connor,  even  with  the  magni6cent  addition  of  Dromore.  And  ~ 
looking  at  Taylor's  writings,  and  the  exceeding  freedom  of  opinion 
contained  in  them,  we  do  not  think  it  hard  to  discover  motira 
which  may  have  swayed  the  orthodox  divines  who  then  influenced 
the  Church,  in  designing  such  a  banishment.  Our  remark,  how- 
ever, extends  to  the  volume  as  a  whole.  Throughout,  as  it  seem* 
to  us,  the  render  is  continually  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  end 
of  B  narrative  with  Oliver  Twist's  famous  question  on  his  lij^ 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Dcbnry  commonly  refrain  from  expressions  of 
opinion,  or  gently  hint  at  the  line  his  remarks  would  take  if  he 
mnde  them ;  but  his  narralive  itself  appears  to  us  rarely  to  conwj 
a  full,  and  never  an  impressive,  picture  of  the  subject  iu  lisni!. 
He  has  produced  n  very  useful  chronicle,  but  hardly  a  historj. 

We  eittract  one  passage  where,  with  a  tacit  reference,  we  suppose, 
to  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  Debary  has  accumulated  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary amount  of  facts  to  establish  his  point.  The  extract  will  serve 
also  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  book  : — 


"  The  poTertj  of  some  of  the  clergy,  the  luxury  of  others,  alTordet)  in  tlw 
time  of  Queen  Anne  a  theme  of  general  comeisBtioa.  It  was  remarked  ihitf 
there  were  numbers  ot  men  but  country  curates,  or  llie  iuemubcuts  ot 
insignificant  Uvinga,  who,  willi  the  money  spent  upon  llieir  education,  mji^ii' 
long  since  hare  realised  a  (competency  in  imy  other  walk  of  life,  such  as  iJi^J 
would  as  clcrgjmcn  never  enjoy.  This  is  the  same  story  so  often  repeated 
in  our  dajs,  and  we  witncsi  with  little  satisfaction  ttic  many  straita  to  which 
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^|we  cictSy  *^  driTen  to  eke  out  tlieir  narrov  fortunes.     As  iras  the  case 

^tlien,  the  total  income  of  tiie  C!iurch,  liowever  equitably  djslributcd,  i« 

iusullicicnt   for   Ibe   support  of  so   numerous   a   boiij,  ajid   llie   appearance 

which,  notwithstanding  these  circumstaaecs,  the  clergy  in»kp,  must  be  utlri- 

^^uted  to  causes  In  force   even  before  the  Revolution.     Many  of  this  body 

^Hrere  then,  as  now,  men  of  good  families.     There  were  then,  oa  now,  second 

HiDiu  in  orders,  to  whom  have  rererled  Ihe  titles  and  fortunes  of  their  eider 

^nrothcrs.     There  were  moiij  possessed  of  private  means,  and  being  without 

prefaniicnl,  were,  as  Addison  eipresses  it,  rallier  '  of  the  science  than  of  the 

profession.'     Othcis,  again,  there  were  of  health  too  delicate  to  hold  cures 

«t  all,  and   welcome  in  the  best   of   all  society,   which    is   that   of  men   of 

wtiie  and  talent,  where  even  rank   seeks   to   be  admitted,  and   cheerfully 

accords  to  genius  a  higher  distinction  than  titles  confer." 


^ 


^ 


(We  cannot  forbear  asking  whether  only  llie  nick  and  unbeneficed 
elergy  contained  tliese  virtuous  men  of  good  breeding  ?)  — 

"For  example,  take  the  ehamoter,  no  doubt  drawn  from  the  life,  of  the 
elergjinaii of ' exact  good  breeiling'  and  'general  learning,'  who  was  so  wel- 
come at  Ihe  Spectator's  Club;  or  as  illustrating  the  position  of  the  elergy, 
wo  may  refer  to  Dr.  Robinson  the  diplomatist,  or  even  to  Dean  Swift,  admitted 
to  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Ministers  of  Stale  and  courtiers.  In  a  letter 
of  the  elder  Atterbury  to  bis  son,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  we  Gud  allusion 
made  lo  the  custoni  of  a  jnung  clergyman  making  his  fortune  by  a  splendid 
marriage.  Tlic  Bishop  of  London  of  this  lime  was  siith  son  of  the  Enrl  of 
Northampton ;  the  Bialiop  of  Exeter  was  Sir  Jonathan  Trclawuej,  the  head 
of  one  of  llie  most  ancient  families  in  tlie  west  of  England  ;  the  famous 
Sacheverell  .  .  .  was  of  good  fainilj  and  fair  position  ;  and  when  we  add  theie 
facta  to  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned  respecting  the  poor  elergy, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  admit  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  general 
chancier  of  the  English  clergy,  aa  far  as  their  itata*  was  coneerncd,  was, 
llioagh  very  similar,  if  anything,  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Althoagh  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  the  stately  parsonage,  which 
liTala  Ihe  ehtirch  in  impoTtance,  and  not  unseldom  excels  it,  is  only  the 
omtioD  of  recent  times,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  most  imposing  par- 
tonagea  Ui  be  found  in  the  kingdom  were  erected  during  the  reigns  of  William 
■nd  Anne.  N  on -reside  nee,  however,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  far  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  at  tlie  present  day.  The  clergy  flocked  iiiQcii  to  London, 
particularly  the  Nonjurors,  many  of  whom  were  driven  to  great  extremities 
to  pi?k  up  a  livelihood ;  and  as  in  those  days  they  walked  the  streets  in 
full  canonicals,  the  casual  spectator  was  struck  with  tlie  numbers  of  the 
derioal  body.  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that  these  facta 
■re  adduced  simply  as  illustrating  the  social  rank  and  importance  of  the 
olerg^nien  of  the  lime.  Their  learning,  piety,  and  seal  fonn  a  question  of 
Mother  kind." 


A  note  cites  tliat  amusing  passage  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  wbich 
■pealcs  of  tlie  diacourse  of  tlie  ininiatcr  of  Altliorpe  as  tlie  shortest 
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lie  (Eveljn)  ever  heard,  hut  "what  was  defecliTe  in  the  tiraplilaile 
of  the  sermon  tie  supplied  in  the  largeness  nnd  convenience  ot  the 
pnrsonnge-house,"  which  he  "  had  new  bnitt  and  made  Gt  for  a  parson 
of  iiuality  to  live  in," 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUHT*. 

It  is  an  old  story,  that  one  of  Foxe's  martyrs  had  the  pleasare 
once  of  contradicting  in  liis  ovn  person  the  circumstantial  tale  of 
his  own  death,  wtien  read  out  from  Fose  by  some  zealous  minister 
in  church.  We  have  no  call  to  defend  such  a  writer  as  Foie. 
Yet,  in  books  of  a  like  order  to  his — we  mean  books  which  profesa 
to  be  based  upon  a  mass  of  personal  details — mistakes  are  akajs 
inevitable  to  some  exient,  and  in  past  times  mast  necessarily  haw 
been  numerous.  A  file  of  the  "Times,"  supplemented  and  co> 
reeled  by  provincial  newspapers  of  both  parlies,  political  or  theo- 
logical, would  supply  pretty  fairly  accurate  inrormation  npon  9Qch 
subjects  lo  a  modern  inquirer.  Foxe  in  his  time  and  his  Romsniit 
counterpart  Dridgwoler,  or  even  Dod,  and  CaLimy  with  tiis  Puri- 
tans, and,  slill  more.  Walker,  who  wrote  in  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration to  that  of  which  he  treated,  were  driven  to  sources  of  in- 
formation more  fr.igmentary  and  less  sifted  by  publicity.  All  »e 
have  a  right  to  expect  is,  that  a  writer  in  such  a  case  shall  bve 
taken  the  utmost  pains  in  his  power  to  ascertain  facts,  and  shall 
shew  a  spirit  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  them.  And  if  under  tliew 
conditions  he  shall  present  a  mass  of  evidence,  too  copious  and 
gathered  from  sources  too  various  to  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  its  sub^tantinl  truth,  then  we  are  entitled,  or  rather 
bound,  to  admit  liim  to  have  made  out  his  case,  even  though  tliere 
were  here  and  tliere  inaccuracy  of  detail.  Tlie  present  epitome  nf 
Walker's  book  shews  him  to  possess  these  substaiilial  requisite! 
al  A  Ivctijiles  ieslig.  Tiie  collections  mode  for  that  book  still  eiist, 
buried  among  the  Rawliiison  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  duin- 
terred  tlience  in  the  course  of  tke  valuable  labours  of  the  recent 
and  present  Bodleian  staff.  An  cuamination  of  them,  of  wliieli 
tlie  results  are  here  given,  proves — what  alone  we  are  concerned  to 

'  "The  SufleriiiK*  of  the  Clergy  during  tha  Grew  ReWlion,"  By  the  Re. 
JuliD  Wslkrr,  M.A.,  lonielime  of  Kieler  College,  Oxford,  slid  Rcclot  of  St.  Uu)' 
Mnjor,  Exeter,  Epilomised  bj  llie  Autlior  of  llie  "  Aiui»la  of  Engtiiid."  (J.  it. 
and  J.  Parker.)      (7Hari/i'iifl.  August  20.  IS(i2. 
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proTe — Ihe  honest  and  diligent  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Walker  to 
collect  and  to  sift  festiuiony.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the  nature 
Biid  amoDnt  of  liis  materialii,  that  the  veracity  of  his  book,  and  its 
general  coticlutions,  are  henceforth  established. 

The  book  contrasts  favourably  with  Calamy's  in  another  [loint 

lao.     Mr.  Walker  deals  in  documents  and  fiicts.     The  Puritan  list- 

!naker   poes  off  very   commonly   into   laud.iiions   of    his   heroes. 

Good  old  Mr.  Simeon  Ash,"  e.g.,  appears  by  that  divine's  own 

corded    words    to    have    been    a    bitter    and    prejudiced    railer. 

lamy's  eulogistic  epitbeis   afford   no  disproof  of  the   fact,  but 
imply  recoil  upon  the  general  trustwortSiiness  of  Calamy  himself. 
Contrast  with  this  the  documents  in  Chap.  5  of  the  present  epi- 
tome: and  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  which  kind  of  book  claims 
moat  credence. 

In  truth,  even  upon  the  broad  facts  of  history,  it  is  patent  that 

ly  comparison  between  the  (wrsccution  of  the  Church  during  the 
Commonwenlth  time,  and  that  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  Nonconformists 
nder  Charles  II.,  must  dwnrf  the  latter  into  a  comparative  triHe ; 

d  that  in  particular  the  specifying  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  an 
item  in  the  latter  "  persecution,"  is  simply  the  shallowest  of  all 
poMtbte  impudence.  To  take  iirst  the  general  case,  there  is,  we 
suppose,  some  slight  liiffererice  between  being  turned  violently  by 
Q»UTpers  out  of  righlful  ownership,  and  being  ejected  by  law  out 
of  wrongful  usurpation, — between  a  wholly  prohibited  Prayer-book 
and  an  occasionally  licensed  meeting-house, — between  being  starved, 
banished  from  their  parishes,  and  even  murdered,  and  the  being 
forbidden  simply  to  live  within  live  miles  of  a  market-town, — 
between  belonging  to  u  proscribed  party,  and  liable  to  be  insulted 
and  sequestrated  as  "  ni.ilignants"  as  well  as"  prelatists,"  and  being 
the  pelted  ministers  uf  a  minority  indeed,  but  a  minority  of  no 
small  wealth  and  iiiQuence,  and  wielding  considerable  power  both 
in  the  Slate  and  socially,— lastly,  between  tiie  entire  clergy  of  the 
national  Church,  including  the  Universities,  7,000  clergy  at  the 
least  computation  (and  reckoned  at  30,000  persons  if  tlieir  families 
be  included),  and  some  2,000  ministers  at  must  (to  take  tlieir  own 
round  numbers),  and  probably  several  hundreds  fewer.  It  ia  not 
for  us  to  advocate  either  the  wisdom  or  the  righteousness  of  even 
ihc  minor  degrees  of  compulsion  whicli  Cliarles'a  Government  chose 
to  employ.  But  any  one  who  compares  the  life,  under  Ciiarles, 
of  even  Baxter,  with  tliat  of  English  clei^y  under  tlie  CommnM 
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wi-ullli,  nnlil  Cromwell  in  some  little  degree  protected  them, 
liBve  no  HHIicuUy  in  adjusiiiig  the  relative  amoant^  of  the  guilt  of 
])er$eculioii  in  tlie  two  cases. 

The  outcry  against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  far  more  prepos- 
terou?.  Unless  restitution  be  injustice, — unless  tiie  compelling  tlie 
clergy  (o  beiieve  what  tiiey  profess  to  teach,  or  to  give  up  llieir 
office,  be  persecution, — unless  the  condoning  of  past  asnrpation  on 
condition  of  present  honest  conformity  be  oppression, — unless  llie 
restoratiou  of  competent  men,  spesking  generally,  in  the  room  of 
the  ignorant,  and  of  orthodns  divines  instead  of  faimtica,  be  an 
unjustifiable  act  of  State  power,  giving  force  to  the  determination 
of  the  Church, — then  was  that  much-abused  net  the  most  just, 
bonest,  merciful,  nnd  wholesome  net  the  Legislature  ever  passed. 
Those  who  desire  to  hold  office  in  the  Church  while  disbetiering 
ber  doctrines,  and  those  who  desire  lo  overthrow  those  doctrines 
and  the  Church  herself  with  them,  may  very  naturally  combine  to 
assail  it.  And  the  miferable  temper  of  the  present  times,  which 
rebels  against  the  wholesome  yolie  of  fixed  objective  truth,  mil 
lend  its  weight  to  aid  the  assault.  But  honest  Churchmen  "lie 
love  the  truth,  and  wise  men  who  value  a  settled  standard,  and 
Iboughlfiil  men  who  consider  that  the  State  thereby  simply  sanc- 
tions what  the  Cliurch  determined,  and  that  the  formularies  of  llie 
Church  thus  sanctioned  open  the  widest  possible  field  for  freedom 
of  thought  consilient  with  the  substantials  of  the  Ciiristian  failli 
itself,  will,  we  tru't,  rally  tlie  more  to  the  defence  of  our  present 
position,  through  the  pitiful  attack  just  now  being  made  upon  it 

The  Epitomist  appears  lo  have  made  a  fair  selection  from  Mr. 
^lalker's  pages  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  will  supply  a  whole- 
some antidote  to  the  absurd  misrepresentations  which  t!ie  Bicen- 
tenary has  called  forth  among  Nonconformists.  \\'e,  at  least,  liwe 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest  search  into  the  history  of  tliose 
unhappy  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  wlien  Dissent  shewed  by  ibe 
actual  results  what  are  its  natural  tendencies  when  there  is 
fullest  liberty  to  develope  them. 
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OIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  TUE 
PIOUS  ROBERT  NELSON". 

AuoND  other  desiderata  in  our  Englisli  Church  literature  (hc- 
knowledge<I  but  uot  supjjlied  b;  the  abortive  attempt  tnude  some 
twent;  years  since  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Newman)  is  a  brief 
Acta  Sand-orum — one  tliat  shall  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  vin- 
dicate to  us  the  Suinls  of  early  and  of  medifeval  England,  the  Bedes 
knd  the  Bonifaces,  the  Willibrords  and  Ricbards,  and  again  the 
'Grostctes  and  the  Peacocks,  the  Ansehna  and  the  Bradwardines; 
and  ibis  in  a  sensibie  and  in  a  loyal  spirit;  and  which  sball  also 
^ther  from  their  obscurity  or  from  the  scattered  volumes  in  which 
Ihey  tie,  the  records  of  the  good  and  holy  men  who  have  formed  an 
unbroken  scries  iji  England  from  the  djys  of  Hooker  and  Herbert 
and  Xicbolas  Ferrar  to  those  of  many  still  spared  to  us.  The  two 
portions  of  such  a  work  are  alike  needed,  tlumijh  for  different  ob- 
jects. The  former  would  link  us  by  soraelbing  of  a  living  tie  to 
Ibe  earlier  English  Ciiurchmen  who  are  our  true  forefatliers  in  the 
faith.  Tbe  latter,  even  if  it  were  confined  merely  to  laymen,  would 
shew  enough  and  to  spare  to  vindicate  us  against  imputations  made 
loo  often  by  those  whom  delicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as  truth  and 
cliarily  should  keep  silent.  It  would  meet  also  tbe  precise  ditft- 
culty  that  lies  hardest  upon  some,  not  the  least  v.iluabte,  of  our  o»  n 
communion,  whose  failb  is  of  tbe  heart  more  than  of  the  head,  mid 
irho  are  more  apt  to  be  shakcji  by  an  alleged  poverty  of  good  deeds 
among  us  than  by  abstract  arguments.  And  it  would  reveal,  niorc- 
Dver,  an  often  unsuspected  antiquity  in  many  a  modern  scheme  of 
cliarity,  would  encourage  and  guide  us  in  our  efforts  by  tbe  tales  of 
past  successes  and  of  past  failure^i,  and  would  too  frequently  be  of 
service  merely  by  shaming  us  into  a  higher  tone  of  mind  and  one 
more  forgetful  of  self  by  glorious  examples  of  unselGsh  and  lofty 
faith.  We  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  the  roll  of  "  pious  "  men — 
the  old-fashioned  English  for  the  ancient  "Saint,"  and  n  word 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  surrender  to  a  narrow  school  within  oor- 
•elres — would  supply  in  its  hiter  centuries,  a  lyi>e  of  Clirialian  cha- 
racter well  wortli  studying,  and  peculiar  to  ounekes.  The  art  of 
living  a  Christian  hfe  Hiihout  any  formal  or  violent  disruption  of 
social  or  family  ties,  and  that  of  practically  working  out  schemes  of 
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chnrity — tlie  art,  in  short,  of  living  as  a  Christian  i«  the  world,  uid 
not  out  of  it^ia  not  this,  in  ihe  former  portion  of  it,  signally  our 
own  ?  and  in  the  latter,  is  \t  not  so  in  a  high  degree,  alliiougli  in 
this  n'e  allow  tlmt  our  dexterous  French  neighbours  have  ofien 
excelled  us.  Certainly,  for  the  tvjie  of  plain  and  sensible,  and 
allhough  unimaginative,  yet  sterling  Christian  worth,  no  one  needs 
to  search  further  thnn  our  English  worthies,  fitly  so  named.  AnJ 
any  one  would  do  service  to  the  best  of  causes,  besides  producing  fl 
n  njost  interesting  book,  wlio  should  do  no  more  than  collect  logE- 
ther  in  tlie  brieff  st  possible  form  nil  tlie  schemes  of  charity  and  of 
religion,  and  a  short  account  of  those  who  devised  or  executed  them, 
in  our  OMn  posl-Reformalion  communion.  Their  memory  is,  in 
many  cases,  perishing  away,  in  many  has  long  since  perished  ;  gad 
the  sources  whence  inrurmation  may  be  gathered  are  so  fugitive 
and  so  various  (hat  such  a  work  would  come,  we  (htnk,  with  the 
effect  of  surprise  upon  many  who  are  well  read  in  ordinary  Church 
history,  and  upon  still  more  who  are  apt  to  cover  all  English  reli- 
gious ellbrls  connected  with  the  Church  during  tiie  last  couple  of 
centuries  with  an  indiscriminate  and  ignorant  censure. 

Mr.  Secretan,  meanwhile,  has  done  Churchmen  service  by  this 
excellent  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Anderdon's  "Life  of  Kea," 
written  as  it  is  with  unaffected  sense  and  feeling,  and  as  the  result 
of  considerable  research.  His  style  is  often  involved,  and  he  does 
not  always  tell  his  story  lucidly.  And  there  are  occasionally  wlist 
seem  to  us  to  be  slight  errors :  as,  e.g.,  the  calling  Lady  Theophiluj 
Nelson,  who  was  an  earl's  daughter,  simply  Lady  Nelson ;  which  ii 
a  slip  akin  lo  tlie  Gallicistn  of  omitting  a  baronet's  Christian  name, 
But  the  work  is  well  and  carefully  done  as  a  whole,  and  is  writtEn 
with  a  right  spirit  and  in  a  fair  and  sensible  tone.  The  wonder, 
indeed,  is,  that  it  should  have  remained  for  a  writer  in  the  nine- 
teeiitli  century  to  execute  the  task. 

For  any  detailed  account  of  his  more  devotional  thoughts  and 
inner  life,  Nelson  has  left  but  little  material  beyond  publislied 
works.  But  his  writings,  a  considerable  number  of  leitern,  the 
journals  of  llie  great  Church  societies,  of  which  he  was  one  of  tiia 
originators,  and  the  published  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  clia* 
ritnUe  schemes  which  arose  in  Eng]:ind  in  the  early  jiart  of  Iwt 
century,  and  in  ail  of  which  Nl'Isou  had  a  large  siiare,  leave  us  httle 
to  desire  as  regards  the  ordinary  heads  of  biographical  information. 
Nelson's  letters.  Indeed,  disappoint  us,  as  much  as  his  published 
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HiORiposilions  do  the  revprse.  There  is  a  sUffiiess  and  a  coininoii- 
place,  yet  uiinatunil,  jirosing  in  tiiem,  wtiich  U  by  no  means  relieved 
by  tlie  far-fetched  quotations  llirust  in  head  arid  shoulders  to  fill  up 

IsjKtce.  Thales,  and  Alexander  ab  Alcxandro,  and  the  Utopians,  for 
bislance,  are  laid  under  contribulion  to  gratify  a  friend's  marriage — 
|Myi  the  writer  even  proceeds  to  llie  extreme  of  considering  it  pus- 
nble  that  those  may  be  right,  who  limit  sidvution  to  married  men. 
But  this,  it  must  be  suid,  was  in  the  days  of  Nelson's  zenith.  An- 
other letter  jFirs  upon  more  modern  notions  in  a  different  way.  One 
^of  Nelson's  aunts  w:i9  in  poor  circumstances,  and  by  the  interven- 
^Bion  of  a  friencl  the  nephew  assisted  iier.  But  he  considers  himself, 
^^iieverlheless,  justified  in  taking  her  to  task  in  the  foHowtng  style : — 
^''  I  am  sorry  that  reason  lias  prevailed  with  my  aunt  to  neglect  her 
^■nty  to  God  in  the  public  worship.  Pray  satisSe  yourself  of  her 
'^■mendment  in  that  particular,  or  else  she  will  incurr  my  dispit-a- 
van ;  and,  if  you  jilease,  let  her  know,  tliat,  except  1  have  a  good 
account  of  her  attendance  at  Church,  I  shall  be  discouraged  in  my 
kindness  to  her."  It  is  lo  be  feared  that  poor  aunt  Applewhite's 
ftubsequent  attendance  at  "the  public  worship"  was  hardly  likely 
to  be  really  profitable  to  her  :  at  least  it  was  no  fault  of  Nelson's 
if  it  was  so.  The  bulk  of  his  letters,  however,  are  of  a  different 
tooe.  The  lemper  of  Nt'lson  was  of  that  alTectionate  kind  which 
Deeds  a  friend  and  confidant;  and  to  one  of  his  piDUS  tone  of 
tbougbt,  that  friend  was,  of  necessity,  one  of  a  spiritual  and  devo- 
tional turn.  First  Tillolson,  until  his  ill-gotten  archbisiiopric  shook 
llic  Nonjuror  ftef;  from  him  (yet  still  an  unbroken  regird  and  luve 
siiewed  it»eif  botli  at  TiHotson's  death  and  in  kindness  to  hU 
widow) ;  then  Kettlcwcll,  and  lastly  Hickes,  occupied  this  first 
place  in  his  affections;  the  last-named,  until  Nelson's  formal  sever- 
ance from  the  Nonjurors  and  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  account  of  Ketllewell's  de;ithbed,  written  with  a  full 
heart  and  witii  the  deepest  sympathy  and  unity  of  religious  fe  lin^ 
reads  very  differently  from  the  frigid  commonplaces  upon  Dr.  Ma- 
pletoft'a  marriage.  We  extract  a  portion  of  it.  It  sounds  with 
something  of  the  strain  of  a  Christian  Plato,  or  as  if  one  was  read- 
ing an  episode  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues ;  save  the  im|>ortiint 
difference  that  here  we  are  reading  the  real  words  of  a  true  Cliris- 
tLin  over  an  actual  bed  of  death  : — 

"Tbe  afternoon  before  lie  died  he  was  plcMcd  to  acknowledge  mj  frieud- 
»hi|i  lowirds  bim ;  bnl  Mid  his  wife  Uod  no  reosua  to  expect  the  same  Lq  her. 
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I  kucv  bis  coDCeni  for  licr,  au:l  gave  liini  all  Ibe  assurances  of  treating  hfras 

tde  relict  oF  ddp  wiiom  1  greatly  estccmet!  and  deurl;  loved.     Some  liltU  lt4iie 

after  lliJs  be  turned  tu  me  ua  I  &ut  b;  liis  bedside,  and  in  a  Toioe  wUich  1  cuuIJ 

hardlj  bear,  said,  '  Jlr.  Nelson,  'tis  brave  lo  go  to  a  place  where  one  can  enjoj 

a  friend  wilbout  four  of  losing  iiim  ;  wbcre  everjlLing  is  agreeable,  btcause 

neither  sin  nor  sorrow  euter;  where  Ibere  needs  no  sun  to  shine,  foraimucli  ^ 

God  is  Ihe  light  of  thut  place,  and  ever;  saint  is  a  star,  each  one's  hlisi  ii  Fell 

bj  everj  blessed  inbabilaut,  and  liapplcess  is  dispensed  bj  a  bleated  dnnj. 

tioD.'     Ue  added  soniclhiug  ahont  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  lieavent;  stalt^.' 

which  I  lost  bj  the  lowncss  of  hb  voice  and  his  difficultj  in  sjicaking,    Tli< 

same  afleniuon  lie  desired  his  wife  to  read  lo  him  out  of  his  book,  of  Dealb, 

which  she  did  at  two  several  limes  ;  at  which  be  was  eitraordinarj  drvoul, 

and  vcrj  thankful  to  her,  according^lo  his  usual  custom,  for  her  assielicK. 

After  ibis  he  called  her  lo  him,  and  said,  'Cbild,  trust  God  with  thpclfj 

1  trust  Him  with  thee  free!;.    Ood's  provideoce  ia  Ibe  best  protection  i  tad 

there  is  uo  such  wa;  lo  engage  His  gocd  providence  as  bj  tmsting  Uim' 

Siiuc  time  llie  same  uflcrnuon  she  asked  him  how  lie  did;  he  answered lier, 

'  Vtrj  praiseworlbj  well,  I  ihniik  God,  for  oue  near  departing.'     The  pnjirs 

in  the  last  agonies  were  read  to  him,  at  bis  desire,  out  of  lliat  book  itLich 

was  n.ade  llio  companion  of  bis  sieknets,  and  which  was  Ihe  last  effort  of  hu 

ebarity  for  the  salvaliou  of  his  brethren.     He  sunk  all  of  a  sudden ;  foi  btitig 

raised  to  take  some  chocohite  for  his  refreshment,  he  died  in  a  niomtat  in 

llmt  position." 

Wc  liBve  no  spnce  lo  cotiliime  such  extract?;  aiid  must  refer  ibe 
renJer  lo  ibe  bonk  iiself  for  the  iiileresllng  accounts  wbicL  ilcon- 
tiiiiis  of  Nelson's  piivute  life  and  friends,  including,  in  tbe  list  of 
llie  lalttr  clasti,  aloioat  every  one  of  note  for  piely  and  guotlnefs  nl 
llie  lime.  A  formal  uni)  casual  contact  and  a  cold  demeanoui  lO' 
naids  Snifl,  (o  wlicm  be  once  had  occasion  Lo  write  a  note,  bring 
out  into  stronger  relief  the  affection  and  love  of  Nelaon  to«U(i' 
Itulier  and  better  men. 

But  it  13  time  to  turn  to  that  wliicli  makes  Ibis  volume  more  tbu 
a  biograpby,  and  gives  it  a  title  lo   be  called  a  cbs])teT  in  uui 
Cburch's  liislory.     The  revival  of  religion  in  Ibe  begiiiniiig  of  last 
century  was  marked  by  many  striking  features  of  similarity  totliot 
we  have  ourselves  witnessed  in  tbe  present.     Diifering  outwanilj 
in   such   jjoiiits    as    Ecstbetics — tJie  arcbiteclute   of  Queen   Anne's 
cburcbea   would  drive   modern  ecclesiologisls  into  a  lit  of  citbtr 
laughter  or  indignation — differing  also,  as  was  but  natural,  in  Ihe 
readier  employment  of  State  interference  in  those  days  to  back  up 
(or  rather,  in  Irutii,  lo  mar)  plana   of  clinrity  or  rtformatiou,  of 
again  in  tiie  background  of  Jacobiie  and  Nonjuror  suspicions  and 
quarrels,  which  served  stdl   more  to  complicate  and  embroil  llie 
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Charch  mattera  of  that  period,  the  two  movements  agree  substan- 
tisllf  in  being  distinctively  Church  movements.     A  stronger  tradi- 
tional Cliurcli  feeling  then  liTigered  still  in  the  country.     On  the 
^^tber  bund,  politics  were  at  that  time  mure  thorougiily  mi&ed  up 
^bith  religious  action.     And  a  comparison  between  results  leaves  us 
^Bntb  a  mingled  feeling  of  regret  and  satisfaction.     On  the  one  side, 
^■fae  late  Bishop  of  London's  churches  were  a  distiiiclly  successful 
^pork.     What  was  projected  was  done;  although,  no  doubt,  much 
more  remains,  and  ever  wiil  remain,  to  be  done,  to  unravel  the  ever 
•elf-renewing  web  of  spiritual  destitution.     Queen  Anne's  chnrches, 
OU  the  contrary,  which  were  the  result,  not  of  subscri|>tions,  but 
of  a  vote  of  Parliament,  were  designed  to   be   6fty-two,   but  only 
twelve  were  finished,  and  that  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  witli  an 
ugliness  perfectly  repulsive.     On  the  other  side,  daily  prayers  and 
weekly  Sacraments  ootnnnihered  any  list  to  be  produced  now.   Tbere 
Was  none  of  that  fratricidal  and  virulent  opposition  witliin  the  CJiurch 
I     _ber5elf,  which  is  the  suddest  feature  of  our  own  times.     And  a  movc- 
sl  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  personal  religion  took  place 
roQghoQt  the  country  and  within  the  Cliurch,  and  in  tJie  middle 
of  society,  compared  with  whicU,  in  point  of  soundness  and 
depth,  our  own  Cbrislian  Young  Men's  Societies  are  as  a  tinkling 
cymbal  or  as  a  breath  of  empty  wind.     The  movement  then,  indeed, 
l^vas  one  of  ibe  middle  classes,  who  were  still  attached  to  the  Cburch. 
^H'lie  wealthier  class  of  merchants  were  not  then  outnumbered  and 
1^  outvoiced  by  the  mass  of  smaller  tradesmen,  among  wliom  lies  (save 
^^in    large    manufacturing   town?)    the  present  strengtli   of  Dissent. 
^KAnd  London,  which  is  now  far  behind  in  the  race  of  real  religious 
^improvement,  then  seems  to  have  taken  the   lead.     Many  other 
■  ■cbemes  were  set  on  foot  at  the  lime.     And  the  two  great  Church 
■ocieties,  wbich  date  from  that  period,  constitute  its  real  and  lasting 
fruit.     The  Bocielics,  however,  for  (lersonal  devotion,  which  were, 
in  truth,  a  Cliurcb  form  of  the  stibaerinent  Wesleyan  classes,  and 
which  specially  cliaractcrise  tliat  particular  period  to  whicli  we  arc 
referring,  attract  our  interest  more  strongly.     Such  things  du  eust 
at  this  present  time.     But  they  have  been  almost  always  strictly 
^^privalc,  and  have  not  spread,  so  far  as  we  know,  very  widely.     Nor 
^b  there  any  publicly  avowed  society  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  except 
^^he  very  useful  Guild  of  St.  Alban : — 

ur  cuamcratioD  (sijs  Mr.  Sec  retail)  of  lliese  'ways  aad  nielhn>)s 
kdoing  good,'  u  Nelson  cutitlcs  them,  tlic  lirat  plucc  Is  due  Iq  llie 
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Societies  of  joung  men,  which  ir"re  foardeil  in  LondoQ  about  tlie  jear  16' 

Tbe  narrulive  of  tlicir  e6lnli'*ihment  reealls  tlie  circntnstances  nnder  whL 
the  similar  socielies  of  St.  Viacent  de  Paul  were  founded  in  Paris  aisiy  j 
bcforti.     A  few  joung  men  belonging  to  tbe  middle  station  in  life,  imprcssrd 
bj  llie  acrmoD!  of  Dr.  Homcck,  llie  well-known  preacher  at  the  SaroT.imd  of 
Mr.  Smithcra,  Iceturer  at  St.  Micliael's,  Cornliill,  touched  so  wilb  a  sense  of 
tlieir  sins,  luid  earncsllj  desiriup  to  lite  nearer  to  God,  began  to  feel  tlieirneed 
of  closer  and  apiritmil  iutercottrse,  and  of  mntnal  cncourafremeiit  in  the  pfwt- 
ticcs  of  piety.     And  thej  formed  themselTea,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  aomt 
elrrgymirn,  into  a  reli^ous  soeietj,  the  members  of  which  agreed  to  nicety 
tof^tlierone  crecitij;  in  the  week  for  religious  confertMice;  on  which  occaaion^H 
they  sang  psalms  and  prayed,  read  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  disecmrseJ'^ 
n[)Cin  some  point  of  praclical  religion.    They  were  all  fcnlousl;  attached  to  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  and  wlien  in  King  James  the  Second's  reiim  they  hi«  tbe 
mass  celehralod  daily  in  the  Chnpel  Eojal  nod  claewlicre,  Uiey  resottred,  la 
a  spirit  of  laudable  emulation,  to  set  up  daily  prayers  til  eight  in  the  w 
at  St. Clement  Danes,  when  they  'never  wanted,'  we  are  told,  'afulland 
fectionnte  congregation.'     Their  earnest  aniiety  to  guard  themselves  from  dft-j 
olenaion  in  religion  secured  Iheir  frftiiient  reception  of  the  Holy  Guuiniiuiiniv 
and  their  carefulness  lo  receive  it  wiUi  unimpaired  reserenee  induced  tbpni  (o 
Bci.  up  preparative  lectures  on  (lie  Sunday  or  Friday  preceding  its  admiuijin- 
tion  at  many  churehca  in  town.     And  nut  content  wiih  receii-ing  the  S*cn- 
ment  upon  the  Iiolidays  of  the  Church,  Ihny  were  in  the  lialiit  of  uieetio2  it 
one  another's  houses  ou  the  vigils,  or  evenings  preceding,  in  order  lo  difCoiu« 
piou.ily  upon  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  day.     To  thia  anxiety  to  promote  tbar 
own  personal  religion,  they  were  not  forgetful  tn  add  practical  works  of  cL»- 
rily.     Each  mcmher  brought  to  the  weekly  eonferencE  a  conlribulion  propof- 
tioned  to  his  means  towards  the  common  fund,  out  of  which  sums  were  gtsulcil 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whom  Ibey  sought  out  at  their  homes,  for  the  niaiii- 
teiumcc  of  charity  schools,  in  the  establishment  and  mauagement  of  whicli  Ik 
members  specially  interested  themselves,  for  Iho  support  of  daily  pnijcn 
and  lectures,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Bray's  designs  in  the  Americu 
plantations.     These  societies  did  not  pursue  their  pnth  of  piety  and  nsefoinw 
without  having  lo  contend  against  something  of  prejudice  and  suspieinn,    It 
was  objected  by  men  of  duller  senaibUity  in  religion,  who  did  not  thenisclf 
feel  the  need  of  such  spiritual  intercourse,  that  Ihcir  promoters  were  but  set- 
(iug  up  a  Church  within  a  Church,  and  refining  upon  the  Chriatian  commiiiuoli, 
which  was  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  Holy  Tabic  of  every  parish;   while,  «ltt 
greater  justice,  the  facility  was  pointed  out  with  which  such  associations  nugW 
hi'  per\'erlcd  to  party  purposes,  and  lead  to  tbe  formation  of  sects  within  llic 
Church,  or  of  schisms  from  her  pale.     The  uiiuffccted  piety,  however,  tsA 
the  zealous  labours  of  their  members,  prevailed  ovei  such  contingeol  diaa't 
vantages,  and  obtained   them  the  favour  of  TiUotson,  Comptou,  and  ai»UJ 
other  of  the  prelates ;  while  the  opportunity  of  sympathetic  intercourse  I 
they  a/forded  1^5  young  men  like-minded  in  religion,  satisfied  a  genuine  cravioji 
of  human  nature,  .in d  ensured  them  rapid  increase  and  extension ;  soliiMot 
last  as  many  as  forty-two  diflcrent  associations  held  llicir  meetings  in  LondoSi 
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find  gimilor  societies  were  established  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bublin,  Drog- 
beds,  sod  maoy  otiier  large  towns,  and  even  in  some  rural  parislics." 

Nelson  "gives  these  societies  a  foremost  place  amid  the  different 
mHhods  which  he  enumerates,  for  promoting  the  life  niitl  spirit  of 
Cliiislianity  at  home;  and,  in  tlie  preface  to  liis  'Festivals  and 
Fasts,'  he  thinks  proper  formally  to  undertake  llie  defence  of  tlieir 
constitution."  He  tells  us  there  that  "  tliere  are  two  churches  in 
London  specially  employed  for  their  servicej"  St.  Mary-le-Bow  and 
St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  "where  tliey  as  duly  receive  the  blessed 
Sacrament  upon  all  festivals,  as  they  perform  all  the  other  acts  of 
public  woraiiip."  The  "  hearty  thanks"  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  were  given  to  Nelson  for  his  book,  accom- 
panied by  special  meiitiou  of  liis  defence  of  these  societies.  And 
we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  neit  paragraph  as  existing  at  Shef- 
field, under  the  protection  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had 
been  "reconciled"  to  them  mainly  by  Nelson's  remarks. 

We  sympathise  with  Mr.  Sec  ret  an' 9  regret  in  having  to  record 
that  "  the  sequel  of  these  societies  is  melancholy  and  diappointtng. 
They  largely  shared,"  it  appears,  "in  the  High  Church  enthusiasm 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Jacobite  tendencies, 
became  obnoxious  to  the  new  Government,  and  drew  down  some 
obloquy  on  the  charily  schools  which  they  had  supported.  They 
perished  in  the  decay  of  religion  under  the  Georges,  one  of  their 
last  annual  meetings  at  Bow  Church  being  in  1738,  where  they 
hstencd  to  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Berriman,  warning  the  members  against 
being  led  astray  by  the  irregularities  of  Whitfieid.  After  that 
time,  the  warm  piety  which  had  animated  these  religious  societies, 
and  given  such  vigour  to  the  Church's  wish,  was  drained  off  into 
mother  channel." 

"What  might  not  Wesley  have  done  for  the  Church  and  for  (roe 
religion,  and  for  the  mere  cause  of  unity,  had  he  followed  tlic  foot- 
■teps  of  these  his  predecessors  in  thetr  earlier  course,  Gnding  (as  he 
might  have  done)  abundant  openings  in  their  rules  for  the  fullest 
exercise  of  personal  religion  and  for  the  most  intimate  spiritual 
intercourse,  without  the  perils,  to  which  his  own  "classes"  have 
given  terrible  opening,  in  regard  both  to  jiersonal  aincerity  and 
humility,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
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THE  ORIENTAL  cmTECH*. 

Tre  relation  of  EiiglSsli  Christians  to  those  in  commanion  »itli 
Rome  has  been  too  antngonistic  to  allow  of  forgetfulness  on  either 
side.     Towards  members  of  the  Great  Eastern  Church  it  has  been, 
on  the  contrary,  one  of  pure  i;;norance,  reaching  in  tlie  minds  of  all 
except  tlieologians  {and  they,  too,  are  often  not  lo  be  excepted),  to 
tbe  point  of  entire  oblivion  of  their  very  existence.     When  doctors 
of  divinity,  indeed,  were  to  be  found  in  England  who  had  never 
heHFil  of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inncii 
wonder  if  tlie  millions  of  Eastern  CIiri*'ian9,  wilh  wbom  we  haii, 
and  could  have,  scarcely  any  actual  intercourse,  should  bave  been  ds 
though  tliey  were  not.     And  if  the  decay  into  wiiich  all  real  recog- 
nition of  tlie  bond  of  Church  communion  had  fallen  in  Eciglami 
during  tlie  last  century  be  taken  also  into  account,  together  with     i 
tliat  self-satis6ed  insulation,  the  reactiou  against  which  has  lisd  >o^| 
much  to  do  wit!i  rcceiit  Church  troubles  among  us, — the  little  inter-  ~ 
est  taken  in  tlie  liistory  and  fortunes  of  that  large  (and,  to  our  own 
theological  position,  most  important)  body  of  our  Christian  brethren, 
will  excite  small  surprise.     The  real  wonder  is — and  it  is  msttetl 
for  thankfulness  as  well  as  wonder — that  C-ithoUc  feeling  continned 
Buflicieiitly  strong  in  the  English  Church  to  compel  the  foundtt) 
of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  lo  pledge  themselves,  at  least,  against 
interference  with  Eastern  Christians,  however  little  that  pledge  n)»J  J 
have  been  kept.  ^M 

The  course  of  events  is  bringing  us  now  into  closer  contact  with 
our  Eastern  brethren.  Not  simply,  as  in  former  times,  is  the 
Eastern  Church  dragged  from  obscurity,  to  supply  mere  paper  argii- 
ments  to  polemical  divines,  seeking  for  facts  to  support  foregone 
conclusions.  Not  simply — what  was  a  more  real  step  forwards- 
have  we  to  do  only  wilh  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals  of  hiijh 
station,  possessed  of  wider  and  deeper  views  than  their  contempo- 
raries— as  of  a  Laud  in  his  negotiations  with  Cyril  Lncar,  or  M 
some  later  attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  Nor  wilh  those,  again,  of 
bodies  of  Christians  small  enough  to  be  looking  round  them  for  »- 
ternal  support,  as  the  Lutherans  were  wben  Melanctiion  tried  laj 
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clutcli  &t  Eastern  aid,  or  as  our  own  Nonjurors,  or  as  tlie  Scottish 
Church  more  than  once  since  the  Kevolulion.  Nor  f  et  with  mere 
private  persons  seeking  to  know  the  real  truth  about  fellow-Chris- 
tians, out  of  sympathy  and  Church  feeling,  as  Mr.  W".  Palmer;  or 
out  of  a  spirit  of  mere  honest  inquisitiveiiess,  as  Couoii  Stanley. 
Ct  re  u  ID  stances,  or  rather  Providence,  is  now  briiiging  all  the  civil- 
ised world  together,  in  a  way  in  whicli  it  never  was  brought  toge- 
ther before.  And  it  is  also  bringing  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Syria 
and  Egyptj  and  the  Christians  of  European  Turkey  within  the 
iphere  of  the  civilised  world,  as  tliey  never  were  brought  before. 
And  thus,  though  the  event  may  nut  come  yet,  it  mast  couie,  and 
that  not  long  hence.  And  questions  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
Western  theologians  which  have  long  gone  to  sleep  among  them. 
And  elements  will  enter  iiito  Church  disputes,  which  are  not  new 
indeed,  because  the  facts  have  been  there  always,  but  which  liave 
not  formed  practical  (juestions  for  centuries,  if  ever  before  at  all. 
A  great  rcvolutiuii  cannot  but  result  from  such  a  re-casting  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  diiferent  members  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  either  the  direction  or 
the  amount  of  the  issues,  which  must  result  from  the  revival  of  the 
whole  mass  of  Eastern  Christians  as  a  living  clement  in  the  strife  of 
TiVestcrn  theology  and  \\  estern  schisms. 

What  effect  such  a  bringing  together  of  the  whole  Church  may 
have  upon  ourselves,  is  a  question  to  make  thoughtful  men  serious. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  step,  at  least,  towards  the  bringing  about  of 
,at  appeal  from  u  part  of  the  Church  to  the  whole,  wiiich  consti- 
tes  the  true  and  defensible  meaning  of  Protestantism,  and  which 
ngliah  theologians  have  always  dwelt  upon,  as  that  whereon  their 
case  rested  against  the  claims  of  I^mc.  But  what  of  questions  uf 
a  deeper  kind  than  those  of  Church-order — of  that  of  the  Double 
Procession,  for  instance,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  in  with  that  of 
Bomo  herself?  Or  tliat  of  baptism  by  aspersion,  in  wliich  again, 
as  an  established  practice,  the  Clmrches  of  the  Eouian  communion 
and  our  own  are  together;  and  wliich,  if  our  memory  is  correct, 
proved  the  obstacle  in  the  mind  of  tlie  Russian  Church  herself  to 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Palmer  into  her  communion?  Or,  again,  of 
that  Eastern  eulliu  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which,  indeed,  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  Rome,  yet  ditTers  likewise  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  Church?  We  cannot  unite  upon  mere  community  of 
antagonism.     The  strength  which  wc  derive  from  the  East  agaiiLst 
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the  Papal  Supremaov,  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is,  iiideeJ, 
enormous ;  and  the  balance  of  comparative  differeiicea  between 
the  Eastern  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Roman,  or  our  own, 
on  the  oilier,  would,  we  believe,  tarn  out  in  our  favour.  Yet  it  a 
useless  to  sliut  our  eyea  to  the  difficulties  that  exist.  It  is  aso^fl 
leas  to  shut  our  eyes  to  broad  eiternal  differences  either  in  rilual  o^^ 
discipline,  or  in  modes  of  thought  and  expression;  stilt  more  lo 
those  which  touch  upon  doctrine  directly.  And  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  all,  perliiips,  is  one  not  hitherto  mentioned,  and  upon  our 
own  side — namely,  ilie  amount  of  plausible  grounds  for  confouiii!iiig_ 
the  English  Church  herself  with  the  various  Protestant  sects  wbicl) 
surround  licr,  and  the  exceeding  forgelfulness  of  all  relations  lo  lliel 
Clmrch  Calbolic,  whicli  has  unavoidably  risen  up  from  the  prac-i 
tical  independency  of  our  own  Church  position. 

However,  of  all  the  points  we  liave  named,  we  believe,  and  «'ej 
liearlily  trust  correctly  believej  tliat  not  one  involves  a  fundameniiJj 
difference  in  the  faith  itself.  Such  has  been  the  doctrine  at 
times  of  our  great  Enghsli  divines,  and,  we  trust,  with  good  groumJ. 
And  although  it  is  to  be  feared  liiat  such  men  as  Cyril  Lucar,  for 
instance,  strained  their  own  views,  and  unconsciously  coloured  tJiowj 
of  their  Churcli,  in  otdiT  to  bring  aboul  an  apparent  hartnony  with 
Reformed  confessions  of  faith  greater  than  really  exisls,  yet,  if  ihert 
be,  indeed,  no  article  of  the  foitli  in  question,  division  would  be. 
a  sin.  And  ns  regards  other  subjects,  a  Church  like  our  own  woolJ 
possess  an  unanswerable  claim  in  a  General  Council  to  retain  li« 
own  national  ritual  and  discipline,  her  entire  English  tone  and 
modes  of  thought,  so  far  as  they  are  simply  national ;  while  Eastern 
and  Western  and  Anglican  alike  must  submit  disputed  questioasof 
doctrine,  apart  from  the  faith  settled  once  for  all,  to  the  collection 
Church.  If  such  a  day-dream  as  this  shall  ever,  by  Qod'e  merey,i 
come  to  pass,  it  is  a  comfort  to  remember,  that  in  such  spcciiU 
points  as  imagu-worshtp,  the  giving  of  the  cup  lo  tlie  laity,  com- 
pulsory celibacy  of  Ihe  whole  clerical  order,  Tran substantiation.  In- 
dulgences, England  and  the  £ast  would  be  substantially  uiiileil  | 
while,  on  the  main  principle  of  Churcli  authority,  the  East  is  so  far 
from  putting  fornard  a  claim  to  infallibility  for  herself,  as  thoagli 
she  alone  consiiluted  t!ie  Catholic  Church,  that  (as  is,  indeed,  re- 
markably and  unmistakeablj  evidenced  in  the  couleiita  of  liie  book 
now  before  us)  she  absolutely  repudiates  such  a  claim  on  her  ovafl 
behalf,  and  protests  against  it  in  the  case  of  Home.     The  accoaut 
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of  the  Creeds  and  terms  of  communion  in  [!ie  Russian  Church,  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  is,  in  this  respect,  invaluahle. 

Mr.  Neale's  volume  is  one  of  his  mauy  precious  contributions  to 
S  better  knowledge  of  what  the  Eastern  Church  really  is.  Uis  prc- 
Miit  publication  relates  lo  the  Russian  Church,  and  contains  a  se- 
lection of  essays  and  letters  vrrilten  by  Andrew  Nicolaievilch  Mou- 
raviiff,  Inte  Procurator  to  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  the  Russian 
Church,  a  form  of  prayer  "in  honour  of  the  Disine  Passion"  of  our 
Lord,  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Odessa,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Expositions  of  Faith  employed  by  the  Eastern  Cliurch.  Of  the 
essays,  the  Srst  is  entiiled  "  C:ilholic  Orthodoxy  and  Roman  Catho- 
licism," and  is  directed  against  the  Papal  Supremacy,  making  con- 
siderable use  of  Mr.  Allies's  book.  The  second  is  a  very  jejune 
account  of  the  great  men  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  third  de- 
scribes the  missions  of  that  Church  in  Siberia,  in  order  to  disprove 
a  statement  common  among  Roman  Catholics,  and,  we  may  add,  not 
confined  to  tliem,  disparaging  to  the  missionary  zeul  of  Ilu^sians. 
The  fourth  is  the  most  crushing  refutation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaeulale  Conception  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  The 
next  two  are  letters,  of  no  great  interest.  The  prayers  composed 
by  the  Arciibishop  of  Odessa  follow  ;  in  which — setting  aside  some 
five  or  six  short  addresses  to  the  Ulessed  Virgin,  and  about  as  many 
brief  conversations  put  into  her  mouth  as  one  of  the  speakers,  whioh 
are  not  recorded  in  Scripture — there  is  nothing  that  does  not 
breathe  the  deepest,  truest,  and  most  Scriptural  adoration  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  most  perfect  dependence  upon  Him  alone ;  while 
they  are  full  of  that  real  devotional  spirit  which  does  not  shrink, 
although  guided  thoroughly  by  a  cliastened  taste,  from  particulars; 
and  dwells  with  a  loving  adoration  upon  the  Scriptural  details  of 
our  Lord's  humanity  and  human  life,  such  as  we  could  wish  had 
always  distinguished  Englisii  compositions  of  the  same  kind.  We 
gather  from  ihe  whole  volume,  not,  indeed,  any  idea  of  the  religious 
■enliment  prevailing  umong  Russians,  clerical  or  lay,  or  of  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Russian  Church,  but  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
its  controversial  position  as  towards  Rome,  and  of  its  dogmatic 
position  generally.  Passing  over,  with  the  briefest  i>ossible  allu- 
sion, the  change  from  Patriarclial  to  Synodical  government  in  the 
Raisian  Church  herself,  and  leaving  wholly  out  of  sight  either  the 
mode  in  wiiich  that  change  was  accomplished  or  the  present  relations 
of  Church  aud  State  in  Russia,  the  writer  of  the  first  Essay  condu- 
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me]j  demolishes  the  Bomnii  claim  ot  Unweraal  Headship; 
does  30  upon  grounds  common  to  oursrlves  and  to  a)l  Cbristianl 
Churche?,  not  by  ndvaiiciiig  rival  clnims,  bat  by  rindicating  Iba 
riglitful  position  of  the  other  members  of  the  one  Church.     Wq 
must  looli,  however,  for  evidence  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Bossian 
Church  to  other  sources  than   those  (with  the  exception  of  the' 
Acftthiston  or  Prayers,  above  noticed)  here  given  bj  Mr.  Xeale,  in 
whose  volume  even  the  account  of  missions  wears  a  dry  and  statis- 
tical asjiccl.     Another  volume  is  wanting  to  supply  that  which  is  ^ 
a  stronger  bond  of  brotherhood  than  even  dogmatic  agreement— ■ 
namely,  evidence  of  a  union  in  Christian  love  and  spirit.     And  ire 
know  not  where  now  to  find  such  evidence  accessible  to  English 
readers,  except  in  the  one  little  volume  of  "Meditalions"  if 
Mr.  Malan  recently  transluted. 


TEE  SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS  OF  MALABAR'. 

This  deeply  interesting  volume  is  a  sort  of  very  short  catecliix 
"  On  the  Nature  of  the  Syrian  Church,"  composed  by  one  of  its 
clergy,  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr,  Howard  for  publication,  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  made  from  the  original  Malayaiine  by  the  eriter 
himself.  It  proves  un fortunately,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  present 
Miilubar  Church  distinctly  means  to  be  Jacobite,  in  that  it  net  oiil; 
nses  the  theological  language  which  contains  the  Jacobite  view,  bnt , 
also  anathematises  and  rejects  expressly  the  Council  of  ChalcedoD. 
Theological  latigunge,  in  a  subject  so  mysterious,  has  a  meaning 
according  as  it  is  explained.  But,  as  Mr.  Howard's  thoughtful  anil 
charitable  Preface  points  out  and  sets  forth  at  Icngtii,  explanations, 
which  may  slill  be  possible  if  the  (juestion  is  confined  to  the  usagsfl 
of  one  or  two  technical  terms,  become  excluded  when  the  Council™ 
which  gave  those  terms  their  ortliodox  meaning,  and  enjoined  tlieir 
use  in  that  meaning,  is  rejected  also.  There  would  be  other  puiuti 
upon  which  to  come  to  an  agreement,  even  if  this  fundamental  one 
could  be  removed,  before  we  could  heartily  co-operate  HJlh  ihe 
Malabar  Church.     So  much  Mr.  Piiilipos's  catechism,  we  are  sorry 


'  "The  Sjrian  Chrialiini  of  Malibsr  i  Diberwise  called  the  ChtJitUnt  of 
Thomas."       By   the  llev.  Edavalikcl   PhilipOF,    ChotepisMpua,    Cathanir  uf  tht 
Great  Church  at  CutlByim,   in  Trninncore.      Edited  by  the  Rcr.  G.  B,  Buiiuili 
D.A.,  &c.    (JAinetPBikeruidCo.)    Cvariiiaii,  Oct.,  1SG9. 
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^■d  say,  reveaU.  But,  no  doubt,  the  iDainteaance  of  an  error  affect- 
ing the  most  vital  doctriue  of  the  lucaruatioa  itself  is  the  chief 
point  to  be  got  over.  Others  tiiat  do  not  touch  the  creed  are  but 
secondnry.  And  even  if  the  Jacobite  heresy  were  healed  by  ex- 
planations, the  Filioqiie  clause  would  stiil  remain  between  ourselves 
and  the  Syrians  of  Malabar,  as  uiihajipily  it  does  between  ourselves 
and  ail  oilier  Easterns.  We  do  not  say  that  this,  too,  could  not  be 
explained.  But  it  would  need  explanation.  However,  we  can  still 
deal  with  them  in  charity  and  brotherly  love,  remembering  our  own 
shortcomings,  not  to  add  their  weak  and  depressed  state,  and  the 
worldly  prosperity,  comparatively  sjieaking,  of  our  owil  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  liave  not  always  done  so. 

■  THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS  AND  THEIR 

■  LITURGIES «. 

^f    Mr.  Howard's  valuable  little  volume,  as  a  coutribution  to  our 

knowledge  of  Sjriac  liturgies,  has  taken  its  place  in  the  list  (no 

rery  long  one)  of  trustworthy  original  autlioriiies.     He  has  given 

us  a  careful  translation  from  origijjal  and  in  part  newly  obtained 

MSS.,  accompanied   by    useful  notes,  of  six  forms  of  the    Syriuc 

Liturgy,  with  some  shorter  forms  appended.     But  we  are  princi- 

I      pally  led  to  draw  renewed  attention  to  his  book,  in  relation  to  the 

^Bcbemes  of  re-union  now  so  rife  between  the  various  separated 

^Bnncbes  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Kir.  Howard  has  described,  from 

^^penonal  observation,  a  Church,  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  in 

itAclf,  and  willing  et  first  to   welcome  our  own  missionaries,  but 

besides  this,  representing,  and  exclusively  representing,  the  ancient 

Chtuch  of  Suulhern  India.     Here,  then,  beyond  all  others,  is  the 

Cbarch  with  which  to  begin  to  cultivate  unity.     We  mail  come  in 

contact  with  it,  either  as  friend  or  foe.     And  ujjon  any  Cliurch 

^^rincipje,  its  claim  to  the  held  slanAi  pri mi  facie  before  our  own. 

^B^nd  even  beiide  this,  as  a  matter  of  self-defence,  in  the  face  of  the 

^n|^ul  forms  of  a  hideous  liealbcnism,  we  ought  to  bave  grasped  at 

■  ''Tlie  CUriilUn*  of  St  Thomijatnl  llicit  Lilurgieti  compriiing  ihe  AnaplioriB 
of  SbJame*,  St.  fclEr.  llic  Toelie  Apo^tlo,  Mtr  Diotiytiiu,  Mir  Xyilui,  and  Mnr 
Efuioi):  mgelhcr  Hilh  tlia  Gtilu  Cniiimuuls :  IriniUiEii  (lam  Syriac  MSS.  ob- 
Uiiied  in  Tranaiicocc."  il]r  ihc  ltc>,  G.  il.  tlooiril,  B.A.,  lull  Atiiilaiil-Cliiplii'' 
Id  Die  Uiuwu  or  Midiu.     (J.  11.  nod  J.  I'arLcr.)     CHuriiian,  MuuVi  11,  V«M, 
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the  assistance  of  tlie  one  body  of  CImstiaii  men  aire 
sioH  of  the  fiplil.     The  Rorrian  Catliollcs  had  been  bei 
secuting  that  Church,  and  they  have  nnhnppiiy  succe 
ing  it.     It  would  have  been,  one  might  have  thouj 
instinct  of  self-preservslion,— to  say  nothing  of  Chi 
tknd  the  duty  of  unity, — to  act  ourselves  upon  vit 
And  our  Bitihops,  down  to  Bishop  Wilson  inclusive, 
Itebrr,  actually  laboured  to  do  so.     ^^''e  are  now  lite 
thnt  Cliurch.     Kival  missionaries  set  np  their  chapel 
with  the  Syriac  churclics,  and,  worse  still,  try  to  force 
at  least,  did  at  one  time  try  to  force  upon  them — the 
Catechism,  and  at  this  moment  (as  we  learn  from  t 
Cliurch  Chronicle")  a  Pre&byleriau  luiuifter  is  seat  I 
the  Church  College.      Why  does  the  Bishop  of  Mi 
such  proceedings? 

There  is,  indeed,  the  question  of  Nestorianisin,  and 
one.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  far  from  clear  thi 
Church  is  formally  or  consciously  committed  to  any  h< 
ment  j  in  the  nest  place,  it  is  not  ibia  really  fundame. 
which  in  any  way  has  led  to  the  present  miserable  sti 
The  alleged  grounds  of  what  is  fearrully  like  a  wilful  i 
on  our  parts,  are  of  that  character  with  which  we  are  ( 
haps,  we  may  almost  say,  were)  familiar  enough  in  Ei 
Catholic  doctrines  and  Roman  perversions  of  them  hi 
enough  to  be  confounded  by  the  school  whence  most  o 
sionarica  come,  under  one  indiscriminate  and  deadly  cfl 
And  such  accusations,  therefore,  are  worthless  until  sifl^ 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  8\riac  Christians  are,  after  i 
right,  but  in  accordance  with  the  real  doctrines  of  oa| 
the  Caiholic)  Church.  It  may  also  turn  out  that  they  j 
into  corruplioriB  and  errors,  owing  to  their  isolation  aiu 
causes,  wliich  charitable  and  respectful  discussion  woulj 
to  give  up.  It  may,  no  doubt,  turn  out  also  that  t^ 
errors  which  we  cannot  at  any  price  endorse  by  acquj 
though  even  so  there  is  a  world-wide  dLlTercnce  between 
remonstrance  in  love  and  a  hard  Pharisaic  denuiiciatioa 
we  forsooth  were  all  right  and  they  all  wrong.  But 
quote  Mr.  Iloward's  account  as  the  best  evidence  of 
state  of  the  case,  written  as  it  is  in  a  spirit  at  once  hoi 
Rtjible,  and  based  upon  a  personal  knowledge  both 
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and  of  men.  And  rrom  thia  account  we  draw  no  such  inference  ns 
vuultl  compel  tli.it  last  and  most  perdous  step  of  witlitiolJing  com- 
maiiioii  from  an  ancient  and  zealous  and  suiTiTtni^  Cliurcli. 

Mr.  Howard  tlieti  cites  from  the  "Madras  Cliurch  Missionary 
Bccord"  an  iudictment  of  eleveu  counts  drawn  up  against  tlie 
Sjrian  CliurcIi.  Tliese  are — "  1,  Transubstantiation.  2.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Ma$s,  ill  which  it  is  said  thut  the  priest  olTers  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  dead  to  liave  remission  of  pain  or  guilt.  3.  Praters 
for  the  dead.  4.  Purgiitorj-,  or  the  possibililj  of  a  transition  from 
in  uiipurduneJ  to  a  pardoned  state  between  the  periods  of  deatli 
lud  judgment.  5.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  siipplicaling  ber 
iatercessions  and  observing  a  fast  in  ber  honour,  fl.  Worship  of 
ttiots.  7.  Pruytra  in  an  unknown  tongue.  8.  Extreme  unction. 
K  Attributing  to  the  clergy  power  to  curse  and  destroy  men's 
bodies  and  souls.  10.  Having  pictures  in  their  cliurcbes  reprc- 
aeniing  God  the  Father.  U.  Pravers  to  the  altar  and  chancel,'* 
The  meaning  of  this  last  charge  we  mu^t  leave  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  .Missionary  lU'cord"  to  explain.  We  presume  he  docs  not  think 
the  Syrians  personiry  thtir  chancels  and  make  idols  of  them, 

llr.  Howard,  "  in  refiTencc  to  the  foregoing  charges,"  observes, 
"that  ■  belief  in  ibc  Ileal  Presence  does  not  necessarily  involve 

■  belief  in  Tran  substantial  ion  ;  that  the  1st,  2nd.  lib,  6th  objec- 
tious,  and  so  much  of  ibe  Slh  as  relates  to  worship,  cannot,  be 
believes,  be  substnntinled  by  reference  to  any  of  the  generally  re- 
Crtvcd  Olfices;  and  tiiut  while  some  of  the  remainder  must  be 
ktlmittcd,  others  uru  either  frivolous  or  probably  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory explanation."     Wlule,  of  "the  tenth  ?ery  serious  charge,"  of 

■  Inch  one  insiaiice  is  known  to  exist,  it  can  only  be  said  that  "  we 
ourselves  might  not  wittumt  cause  be  churjjed  with  tins  very  of- 
fmoe,  utd  yet  it  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  the  Church  of  England 
to  represent  ber  as  ordin^irily  chargeable  with  such  things  bireauao 
OT«  or  two  instnncci  of  ibeui  are  to  bo  found."     Translating  ibis 

to  the  diuli-ct  of  Anglican  polemics,  it  appears  to  mean  that  the 
iyriac  Church  holds  High  Church  doctrine,  which  may  or  may  nut 
have  been  pushed  by  them  into  untenable  extremoi,  but  of  h  bich  we 
Diily  know  at  present  that  the  school  iu  England,  which  denounces 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  perversion  of  that  doctrine,  makes  also 
against  ita  Syriac  parallel  the  like  in  discriminate  onsbugbt  thai  it 
ia  wont  to  make  at  home.  Perciuncc  the  Btlock  may  turn  uut  to 
like  fuundalion,  or  want  of  fouudatiun,  in  both  cium. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  JANSENIST  CHTIECH  OF 
HOLLAND  h. 

A  Chcrch,  like  that  of  Holkiid,  which  combines  in  ils  own 
single  liistor;  troubles  so  various  as  those  which  afflicled  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  in  its  relation  to  Rome,  those  of  the  Jansenists  who 
were  finally  eliminated  from  lier  communion,  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland  during  the  earlier  Hanoverian  reigns,  and 
of  the  English  Church  herself  in  respect  both  to  the  continuance  of 
Episcopal  succession  under  Elizabeth  and  to  recent  TJltramontaue 
invasions  of  her  diocesan  independence — lo  saj  nothing  of  the  evil 
spirits  of  worldliness,  simonj,  and  pugnacity,  through  which,  in 
common  with  most  meditevat  Churches,  especially  io  Germany  and 
the  Empire,  her  very  being  as  a  Church  in  pre- Re  formation  doys 
iiarrowly  escaped  being  merged  in  a  mere  feudal  barony — such 
a  Church  cannot  but  have  an  interesting  and  eventful  history.  And 
irhcn  it  is  added  that  in  the  bosoia  of  this  Church,  in  reaction 
from  the  combined  secularity  and  ceremonialism  of  ber  medisval 
state,  sprung  up  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  (called  by 
Mr.  Neule  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  we  know  not  why — com- 
munity of  goods  was  their  rule,  and  thence  their  name),  and  from 
these  Thomas  il  Kempis,  and  the  tract  De  Imitalione  ChrisH,  the 
deeper  interest  arises  of  an  eventful  inner  history  touching  the 
deepest  springs  of  the  Christian  Life.  The  sympathy  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  roused  in  English  Churchmen  by  the  present  con- 
dilion  of  this  same  national  Cliurch  of  Holland  lends  Mr,  Neale'a 
theme  jet  another  ground  of  lively  interest.  And  the  almost  entire 
silence  of  English  books  on  the  subject  (eveji  the  Lutheran  Mo- 
slieim,  deposed,  we  hope,  now  effectually  from  his  former  position, 
kills  oiT  the  wiiole  iiistory  since  the  Reformation  in  one  short  sen- 
tence) gives  to  the  present  work  an  adventitious  value,  with  which, 
however,  its  intrinsic  merits  would  quite  enable  it  to  dispense. 

How  many  English  people,  even  educated  English  Churchmen, 
are  aware,  that  there  exists  in  Holland  still,  although  numbering 
but  three  bishops  and  some  5,000  priests  and  laity,  a  Church 


*  "h,  HUtor;  of  (he  So-called  JauicnUl  Churck  of  Holland;  with  a  Skelch  sf 
it*  Earlier  Annnls  and  Some  Account  or  Ibe  Brolheia  or  tlie  Cnuinion  Life."     Bj^ 
the  Ilev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A..  Author  of  "Tlie  lli.loryof  the  IIolj  Eulein  Chofi*,' 
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lineally  descended  from  the  nncient  Arc!ibislioprie  of  Utrecht — 
i.e.  the  ancient  Church  of  Ilollaiid  ?  Iloinaii,  indeed,  alie  is  in 
doctrine,  as  Rome  was  reformed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  cut 
off  from  Rome  against  ber  own  [irotest  by  the  schismatical  arro- 
gance of  Rome  herself.  A  Church,  Ibe  existence  of  which  was 
pnwrved  with  difRcnlty  at  the  violent  period  of  the  Dutch  Rcfor- 
nuition,  under  the  allot  of  tlie  Archbishopric  of  Philippi,  being 
then  Btill  in  communion  with  Rome,  yet  never  souk  to  be  a  mere 
Apostolic  vicitriate,  and  differed  from  the  analogous  ca&e  (iji  Eng- 
land} of  the  sec  of  Chalcedon,  in  that  tlie  Utrecht  see  in  partiiua, 
vaa  merely  a  pretence,  to  quiet  their  Iligh  Mightinesses  the  States, 
while  the  Arclibi»ho)»s  were  really  consecrated  all  along  to  the  see  of 
Utrecht.  A  Cliurch  which  gave  birth  half  a  century  afterwards 
to  Janscnius,  and  shared  all  the  fortunes  of  Jansenism;  save  that 
in  Fmnce  infidelity  in  the  interest  of  Rome  expelled  Jansenism, 
while  in  llolluitd  the  Church  stuck  to  its  colour!',  and  wns  excom- 
municated in  consequence,  and  then,  in  order  to  regain  union, 
vainly  denounced  Jansenism,  white  uniintaining,  as  alie  does  to  this 
day,  that  Jiinsenius  was  nol  n  Jtmsenist  in  the  sense  of  the  cele- 
brated Anti-Jansenian  Formulary.  A  Church,  lastly,  which,  after 
stretching  words  in  the  second  Council  of  Utrecht  in  176H  as  near 
IS  they  would  go  to  Ultramontanism  without  actually  being  Ultra* 
montane,  in  order  to  appease  Home,  and  after  seeking  with  per- 
linncious  humility  at  eacli  successive  consecration  of  a  Bisliop  down 
lo  the  present  moment  to  obtain  reconciliation,  and  yet  ever  re- 
buffed with  language  the  most  insulting,  has  at  length  settled  into 
the  true  Ciallican  position  of  protest  against  Ultramontanism — whe- 
ther of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  whether  embodied  in  the  decree  ot 
the  Immsculatc  Concrptian,  or  in  the  absolute  P.ipal  fiat  which 
BOW  claims  Divine  infallibility : — while  the  Pope  on  bis  part  has, 
in  185a,  formally  superseded,  or  tried  to  supersede,  her  by  n  new 
hierarchy  of  his  own  creation,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  I'apal 
aggression  of  similar  date  nearer  homo. 

Lei  ns  nolc  bncHy  the  points  of  interest  to  us  as  English  Church- 
nrn,  in  the  CImrcb  to  which  Mr.  Ni-alc  introduces  us.  That 
Cburcb  is  precisely  in  the  position  which  the  English  Church  would 
have  occupicti  if  the  latter  had  either  never  rrfiirmi-d  her  doctrine, 
or  had  receded  from  such  a  reformation,  and  the  Htntc  had  also  dis- 
established and  persecuted  her.  Or,  again,  tlie  Clmreh  of  Utrecht 
ia  u  the  Scotch  Chorcb  now  is,  save  that  the  former  retains  Hamaa 
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doctrinp,  as  Rorann  doctrine  stood  prior  to  its  recen 
dpvetoiimeiit.     And  here,  indpcd,  ihe  [wrallcl  is  close 
detail  tiinn  between  lier  and  ourselves,  for  as  the  Si 
ButTcred  llirougli  being  mixed  up  with  the  expelled  £ 
that  of  Utrecht  suffer  through  being  mined  up  with 
Spaniards,     And  in  both  cases,  French  aid  to  the  p 
brought  a  temporary  relief  to  llie  ecclesiastical,  to  be 
a  worse  persecution.     Yet,  agnin,  the  English  parallel 
else  in  one  singular  point  of  resemblance,  vtx.,  the  nan 
plete  escape  in  both  of  a  flaw  in  the  Episcopal  sncc 
Bishop  of  It:ibvlon  was  the  Utrecht  Barlow,  or  Kilchi 
consecralioii  of  four  Archbishops  in  succession,  from  1^ 
answers  to  P.irker's  consecration  among  ourselves.     ] 
find   in   the  so-called  National  or   Jausenist  Church 
a  Church  that  1ms  laken  her  stand  U]3Dn  the  Gallican,  ai 
lish,  principle  of  national  against  Roman,  Councils  agi 
tradition  against  development;  that  has  forced  Rome  Hi 
take  the  iiiiiinlive  iti  the  schism,  by  jwrsevering.  in  | 
every  ]K)ssible  rebuff  and  insolence,  in  refusing  to  accei 
rel ;  and  that  maintains  herself  consequently,  setting  doj 
in  the  very  position  which  the  English  Ciiurch  herself  f 
position  of  protest  and  appeal,  the  position  of  perpetua) 
adopt  n  schism  which  she  maintains  that  Rome  causeli 
and   that  the  same   Rome  wilfully,  by  lier  arrogant 
cimtinues. 

The  story  of  (he  Bishop  of  Babylon  is  odd  euoagfa- 
it  must  suggest  the  idea  of  a  providential  inlerposilic 
besides  blind  admirers  of  Ihe  Clmrch  of  Utrecht.  Rdg 
meant  to  deal  with  Holland  as  she  had  dealt  with  Por 
previous  century  —  viz.,  to  extinguish  opposition  by 
allow  consecrations,  and  thus  suffering  the  Episcopate 
At  the  very  crisis  there  drops  from  the  skies  at  Amst^rdai^ 
able  and  willing  to  frustrate  the  scheme.  Dominique  Mai 
a  Trench  priest,  had  been  a  missionary  in  Canada,  and  th 
General  of  Louiti.ma,  under  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  In 
was  made  Bishop  of  Ascalon  in  partUiui,  and  coadjtit 
Bishop  of  Babylon,  had  returned  to  France  for  consecn 
passing  through  Amsterdam  on  his  way  by  Russia  to  the 
been  caught  by  an  active  priest  of  the  Dutch  National  CI 
persuaded  to  confirm  several  hundred  candidatea.    He  pass 
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lo  Hie  shores  of  the  Casjnan  Sea  to  the  scene  of  his  mission,  being 
by  this  time  Bishop  of  Bahvlon,  by  the  death  of  the  prelate  to 
wlwtn  he  hnd  been  named  cnadjutor.  While  there,  in  consequence 
of  his  unconsclons  (so  he  said]  intermeddling  with  Roinnn  schemes 
aX  Amsterdam,  he  is  suspended  unheard,  and  returns  forthwith  to 
Enrope  by  Amsterdam  in  order  to  appeal.  And  liius  the  Church 
of  I'lrechl  6nds  a  bishop  ready  to  its  hand,  in  a  position  at  once  of 
Dodonbted  (Roman)  orthodoxy,  with  a  suspension  issued  agaiust 
him.  it  is  true,  but  by  a  notoriously  uncanonical  sentence,  and  ready 
to  lake  any  steps  in  favour  of  fellow-suffcrcrs  against  the  Popes 
*ho  so  unjustly  wronged  him. 

Of  Mr.  Neaie's  execution  of  his  task,  it  is  sulhcient  lo  say,  that 
he  has  searched  ail  avnilable  sources  of  information  for  the  special 
history  of  the  later  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  has  produced  a  learned 
and  adeijuate  and  well-written  book.  He  is  too  fond  of  attempting 
Ihc  (iramalie,  or  rather  the  "novel,"  style  of  introducing  his  per- 
w>n&ge9  in  "situations,"  and  then  giving  np  the  attemjit  in  a  line  or 
two,  ind  going  back  to  narrative.  But  the  great  subject  of  tile 
book  is  worthily  handled;  and,  like  his  "History  of  the  Eiistern 
Chnrch,"  this  smaller  work  will  become  the  standanl  book  on  ita 
subject.  The  introductory  chaplers,  however,  are  singularly  skclcby ; 
and  that  on  Die  brotherhoods  of  Gerliard  Groot's  founding  espe- 
cially so.  But  (he  interest  of  the  hook  is  in  its  subject,  and  in  the 
bearing  of  that  subject  upon  actual  controversies  and  divisions  in 
Uw  Weslcni  Church.  That  those  religionists  in  KngUnd  who  prefer 
an  Erangelical  alliance  with  Prussia  should  not  feel  much  interest 
in  anything  tending  to  a  like  possibitlly  with  Utrecht,  is  likely 
enough.  Those  who  feel  towards  the  Dutch  now,  as  they  did  to- 
wards the  Gallicnn  Church  of  Bossuct  and  liis  compeers,  will  tnni 
with  deep  sympathy  to  much  of  what  Mr.  Ncale's  pages  contain. 
And  at  Icnel  tin'  Ulnolit  Church,  whatever  its  future  history,  is 
more  real  and  sulid  tiian  that  of  which  it  reminds  us.  the  Moravian 
Episcopate  and  Cumenius  in  I3G0.  And  our  sympathies  with  the 
Dutch  Bishops  are  something  more  substnutinl  than  the  clutching 
in  the  hope  of  real  eilern.1l  support  at  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  mere  shadow,  on  the  part  of  Comenius'  Englisb  friends. 

From  other  interesting  and  little-known  fncls  in  Mr.  Xealc's 
work,  wo  select  the  following  amnsing  and  yet  sad  account  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ilolland,  about  the  period  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  when  Colvinist  persecution  of  them  wu  at  its  licight : — 
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"Tlio  clinrchcs,  if  sq  they  maj  lie  callnd,  constructed  durins;  this  prrii 
Bomo  of  wliicb  still  rcmaiu,  afford  a  lively  picture  of  the  dangers  to  wliieli  t 
Catholics  were  exposed.    A  bouse  in  some  remote  aud  unfrequenled  district  r^^ 
tlic  city  was  selected ;  tlie  wliole  of  its  interior  was  gutted,  galleries  of  fou   rr^ 
or  five,  or  even  sis  stages,  erected  from  top  to  boUom,  every  possible  spaec  o^  J 
cornice  or  window-sill  made  available  for  auditors,  w!ii!e  transverse  apcrtnre^^ 
were  opened  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  afford  for  tiie  faihliful  a  view  of  th^^ 
mjsteries  of  tlie  altar.     Small  ronnd  holes,  concealed  by  Eliding  panels,  com — 
mnnded  a  view  of  all  the  passa^s  by  which  the  oQicers  of  justice  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive.     It  is  very  much   to  he  hoped  that  some  of  these  curious 
buildings,  wliicli  may  sfill  be  seen  at  Amsterdam,  at  TUrecht,  and  at  HaarleDi, 
maj  be  preserved  to  posterity,  as  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  pcrBCcated 
Church  in  Holland,  and  of  the  boasted  toleration  of  Protestant  rulers.     Tliey  fl 
were  frequently  attached,  or  adjacent,  to  some  tavern :  thus  at  Amsterdam  ■ 
there  were  the  elmrcliea  of  the  Pi^on,  the  Mo'ca  and  Aaron,  the  Green  Tree, 
and  the  Parroquct.     In  summoning;  tlie  Catiiolics  to  their  meetings,  and  a 
giving  warning  of  any  danger,  the  Klopjcs,  or  knocking  sisters,  were  of  the 
greatest  use.     It  wa-i  Roveniua  (Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  1G20 — 1551)  who 
gave  form  and  cansisleney  to  this  order.    Religious  comniunities  and  ■  marked 
dress  were,  of  course,  ont  of  the  question,     Tlie  Sisters  resided  at  home,  went 
oat  into  the  villages,  nursed  the  sick,  ealeehised,  gave  alms,  and  elTecled  more 
conversions  than  the  priests.     They  were  the  subject  of  tlie  most  furinos 
cards  (i.e.  decrees,  Plaoaerts)  on  the  part  of  their  High  Migbtinessw ;  ll 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  iniprisoumeut,  to  assemble  in  any  number 
ceediug  two  ;  they  were  incapable  of  makiag  a  will,  or  of  inheriting  re«l  or 
landed  property.     These   laws,  however,  were   not   universally  carried  out; 
there  was  in  the  seveatecutli  century  a  kind  of  B^giiioage  at  Amsterdam,  in 
which,  throngli  the  eoimivnnce  of  the  magistrates,  one  hundred  were  permitted 
to  reside;  at  IlaBrlem  there  were  three  hundred;  at  Delft  more  than  fifty.    At 
"Utrecht  they  resided  near  (he  church,  called  then,  as  now,  St.  Gertrude  in  den 
Hoek,  a  kind  of  atrnnge,  out-of-the-nay  corner  on  the  western  side  of  the  city, 
and  not  far  from  the  road  which  leads  from  Amsterdam  to  Gorcum.     Any  ona 
who  lias  attended  service  in  this  church  must  have  wondered  at  the  innumer- 
able passages,  gales,  and  doors  which  afford  an  outlet  to  the  Vredenbnrg  on 
the  one  siiie,  and  to  the  Marie  Plaafz  on  the  other.     I  have  been  informed 
that  the  last  surviving  Klopje  died  at  Utrecht  in  the  summer  of  1S53.     The 
name  of  Klopjcs,  (hough  other  derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it,  is  ua- 
donbtcdly  taken  from  the  Dutch  verb,  AVw;;_/>ff,  to  'knock,'  because  it  was  thus     , 
they  gave  warning  in  case  of  sudden  danger.     Each  Sister  had  her  own  pecu-^ 
liar  article  of  Church  furniture — chalice,  corporal,  paten,  cruel,  or  whatever" 
else  it  might  be— which  it  was  her  duty  to  remove,  should  the  magistratct  ob- 
tain information  of  the  meeting ;  and  thus,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  all 
traces  of  service  were  taken  awny,  and  tho  officers  of  justice  found  nolliing  but 
bare  walls  and  empty  galleries," 

One  more  exlrnct  before  we  linve  done.     What  woulJ  we  giva 
for  one  hour  of  ra.'ca),  to  exliil>it  in  its  full  raciiiess  the  cooibioel 
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cnnuing  and  eliiliiishiiess,  the  exquisite  union  of  ostentnlious  obetli- 
encc  in  word  willi  Q.igitious  disobedience  as  wcil  as  dishonesty  in 
fact,  contained  in  the  Jesuiticnl  side  of  the  following  argument. 
Tmlf  Lignori  is  not  dead  in  spirit,  although  it  maj  be  a  little  gone 
off  in  ingenuity.  The  Jansenism  of  the  Church  of  Utrecht  has 
dwindled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  time,  into  a  simple 
rrfiual  to  subscribe,  besides  the  Bull  Uriigein'tus,  the  Formulary — 
le.  the  declaration  that  the  celebrated  Five  Propositions  are  in 
Jkotcuias'  book ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  question  of  doctrine,  as 
T^uds  Jansenius,  has  disappeared,  and  t!ie  (jucstion  of  "fact" 
»Ionr  remains.  No  longer  since  thnn  1827,  in  ibis  very  nineteenth 
century,  the  still  living  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Van  Santen,  is  hold- 
ing a  conference  ju»t  over  the  Channel,  in  Ulrccht,  with  the  Papal 
Tfuncio  Capncciui,  their  subject  the  last  attempt  that  has  been 
Dttde  to  efTcct  a  reunion  between  t!ie  National  Cliurch  and  Rome. 
The  Archbishop  declares  that  he  "  inows  the  Five  Propositions  not 
to  be  contained  in  Jansenius'  book ;"  and  asks,  thereupon,  the 
unanswerable  question,  "How  can  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian 
lubscribc  a  declaration  as  true  which  denies  a  simple  fact  P"  Hear 
the  answer : — 

"  TV  .Vniffio — '  You  sec,  M.  Van  Sanlca,  that  the  tnble  at  whiclj  wc  ore 
attting  IB  (TtivcrcJ  Willi  u,^ini  cloth.  Now,  aupposlng  that  tlic  falLi^rof  a  &uuily 
wen;  to  prohibit  lii*  cliildren  absolutelj  from  caloring  this  racn,  or  even  look- 
ing inlo  it — widl,  but  ir  om:  of  the  ^ulJrca  were  to  look  lu  llirougli  llic  kcjhole, 
aod  were  thus  by  disobc'Jicaco  lo  ncquiru  the  knowk'tlgi.'  tbit  llio  elolli  on  Iho 
tabic  is  ffTfeK,  liow,  lUtn,  would  llie  case  stand  P  If  Ilia  fallier  were  to  nmko 
onl  an  invonlofj  of  the  furniture  in  Liic  room,  and  it  lie  were  (whether  by  mis- 
take Of  b.r  design,  it  mailers  not)  lo  deseribe  tlus  ffrftm  cloth  as  being  rfJ; 
and  if  ho  were,  on  tlie  gruuiid  of  Im  parental  autliunlir,  to  require  each  of  bia 
cbildrrn,  as  relying  on  Ibcit  (allier's  informolion,  to  subscribr  this  iuvcntory 
m  pcrteetl;  corrFet,  it  would  not  be  conipcl«nl  lo  the  cbild  who  bad  in-n  tUu 
doth  to  act  upon  llie  knowledge  be  had  guincd  b;  disnhcdiencc,  and  to  rrfuxe 
tn  luliBcribe  the  *tntenicul  in  wtiicb  tta  colour  was  *aid  lo  be  rrd.  The  falhcr 
bad  a  right  to  fnibid  his  children  to  look  into  the  room  ;  bo  bad  b1»o  a  right 
to  (iRscribe  lo  bii  children  what  the;  should  sign ;  and  no  act  of  prior  di*- 
fibedicoee  on  the  part,of  any  of  tbcm  could  take  away  the  obligation  of  unhr- 

lHT*iTlg  compliaoer.* The  child  'oajcht  to  say,  the  (wmmand  of  Ood 

nqwin*  me  to  obey  my  fathers  I  muit,  therrfore,  obey  bim  in  this  point, 
wbjch  involvrs  the  sacritlce  of  my  own  opinion ;  and  as  I  am  bound,  in  duty  to 
God,  lo  declare  my  belief  that  the  eloth  i»  rW,  t  may  rrawnialilj  nuppose  thai 
nj  eyes  wcr«  mislakcu  wheu  1  saw  il,  PcrliapH  a  sunbcsin  hindered  lur  from 
WCiDg  the  coloar  correctly ;  or  pcrlteps,  id  piuiiihiuciit  foi  my  diaobedieace, 
■  oftieal  iUuuou  was  aeot  to  deodre  me.' " 
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Van  Santen  asks  how  the  illustration  applies : — 

"  Caparcini — '  Listen,  lliat  I  may  iiiatmct  you.  You  are  well  aware  that  no 
theological  virtue  sliinea  inoro  briglilly  tliao  implicil  obfilifiiee'  ic.  Now, 
'obedituee  woaid  require  that  The  Aui/hiHuks  sliould  not  be  read.  .  .  ■  .  Anj 
knowledge,  therefore,  wUicli  any  poreou  uow  bus  ot  tbe  contents  o(  tlint  book, 
njust  have  been  ubtaiecd  lliroi)gh  a  traasgression  of  tbat  obedience  to  nliick 
Le  was  bound.  No  one  can  have  a  right,  to  know  what  the  book  contains,  saj 
further  thau  ns  relates  to  the  coudenincd  projiositioas,  and  that  only  from  (ho  I 
Constitution  which  condcmus  thorn,'"  Sso. 

And  80  lie  proceeda  to  draw  the  now  obvious  coneliision. 
Truly  we  cannot  but  syjnpathise  with  the  Archbishop's  man);  in- 
dignation at  such  sophistry.  Any  English  child,  we  should  hope, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  enough  of  the  spirit  both  of 
obedience  and  honesty,  to  tell  the  truth  both  about  himself  and 
about  the  cloth,  and  take  the  consequences. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Dr.  Beardsley's  work  claims  a  hearty  welcome  from  English 
Churchmen,  although  it  tells  a  tale  not  creditable  to  English  rulers 
and  statesmen  of  bygone  days.  It  ia  a  solidly  written,  although 
not  always  lucid  history,  based  upon  documents  and  upon  per- 
sonal and  family  knowledge,  of  one  iii^ort.int  portion  of  tliat  Trans- 
atlantic Cimrcli,  which,  frowned  upon,  sltglited,  starved,  wronged, 
yet,  more  than  any  others  of  her  daughters,  proves  by  its  inde- 
structible vigour  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  Church  of  this 
land.  And  even  apart  from  such  national  grounds  of  interest,  it  is 
a  history  of  a  Church  which,  up  to  the  close  of  last  century,  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Nonconformity,  in  a  land  where  Nonconformists 
of  the  bitterest  type  occupied,  and  used  without  mercy,  the  powers 
of  an  Establishment.  It  is  a  living  example  of  what  would  follow 
were  Dissent  paramount.  And  while  it  may  teach  ourselves  a  les- 
son by  ibis  inversion  of  relative  external  position,  it  shews  also,  by 
contrast,  how  far  more  equitable  and  more  generous  baa  been  the 
conduct  of  tbe  Church,  when  tempted  by  the  possession  of  civil 

'  "The  Hislory  of  (he  Episcopal  Church  iu  Conneclicul,  from  (be  Scltlemeni  of 
the  Colony  in  the  Deaih  of  liJBli"p  Si-abnry."  By  E.  Edward*  Beaidiley,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Tlioinu'i  Church,  Nswhavra.  (NewYork:  Uurd  aud  UoughUOi 
London  :  Sampson  Lou  and  Co.)     Guardian,  March  Zti,  li61. 
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pririlf^e,  than  that  of  her  ndversaries.     The  Five-mile  Act  was 
Iftothing  by  the  side  of  the  wliJiipings  and  hangings  of  the  New 
i^ngianders.     The  Jnlierited  church-rates  of  later  date,  even  if  they 
l»e«  ill  truth  what   the  Liberation  Society  calls  tliein,  would  be 
ffcat  a  trifle  compared  with  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  illegally  in  Con- 
'necticul  upon  Churchmen  for  the  support  of  Coiigregatioiialist  mi- 
nisters, and  enforced  by  iinprisoiiinerit.     And  far  worse  than  any 
uiijust  extortions  of  money,  or  even  bodily  persecution,  certainly 
Bothiiig  eicept  the  Scottish  League  and  Covenant  ever  equalled 
the  outrageous  interferences  of  the  American  Puritans  to  starve  the 
tvligion  of  tlietr  Church  fellow-countrymen  by  hindering  them  from 
bllowing  their  consciences  in  obtaining  Bishops, — interferences  to 
■hicli,  alas,  home  statesmen  truckled  with  a  cowardly,  and  iu  the 
mult  a  useless,  servility. 

The  two  great  eras  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut  are  the  con- 
•cientious  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Mr.  Cutler  and  the  leading 
■cholars  among  the  ruling  sect  of  the  Independents,  in  1722,  and 
tbe  Scotch  consecration  of  Dr.  Seabury,  with  the  happy  settlement, 
which  ultimately  ensued,  of  b  firmly-grounded  Episcopat«  and  a  well- 
organised  Church,  in  the  decade  of  years  from  1786  to  1796, 
The  ordinary  course  of  her  history  is  the  detail  chiefly  of  the  strug- 
gle, almost  an  individual  one,  to  6nd  standing-room  for  the  Church 
is  the  face  of  a  dominant  and  intolerant  Independency.  The  ideal 
of  the  first  aetilcrs  was  that  of  a  downright  theocracy,  only  one  of 
rery  human  invention — a  State  in  which  no  member  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  dwell  unless  he  was  a  full  "Church-member"  as  WclL 
Aiid  dire  were  the  strife  and  the  groanings  of  heart,  when  the  un- 
avoidable working  of  human  wills  and  minds,  not  to  say  the  spread 
of  lax  ways  of  living,  absolutely  forced  n  grudging  relaxation  uf 
the  foil  rigour  of  the  law,  so  as  to  allow  upon  tolerance  a  kiud  of 
qoalilied  "  Church-member»hip."  And  what  must  have  been  the 
indignant  horror,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  when  men,  iu  spite  of 
tU,  Koutd  be,  not  simply  nominal  or  lukewarm  Congregationalista, 
bat  the  actual,  and  fearful,  and  genuine  thing  il«elf — downright 
ecalous  Churchmen.  A  worse  blow  was  in  store  for  the  dominant 
•ect  in  1722.  The  leading  minds  among  the  Independent  miuis- 
tera,  uninfluenced  by  any  external  pressure,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
■fitablfl  penalty  of  bitter  social  excommunication  that  awutcd  them, 
Rad  and  reasoned  themselves  in  that  year  into  a  conscientious  re- 
nunciation of  Inde{)t:ndency  in  favour  of  the  Church.    The  quiet 
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resolute  declaration  of  their  minds,  read  in  the  library  of  Talal 
College,  of  wliich  their  leader.  Cutler,  was  the  resjwcted  and  learned 
President,  must  have  burst  like  a  shell  upon  the  assembled  gover- 
nors,    And  thenceforth,  as  the  religion  of  the  land.  Independency 
was  doomed.     Unhappily,  the  Church   at  home  did  lier  best  to 
harden  the  vigour  of  Connecticut  Church-people,  on  the  principle 
of  a  harsh  iliscipliiie  making  hardy  plnnts,  by  depriving  them  of 
Episcopal  government,  by  compelling  their  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion to  cross  the  Atlantic  hy  the  most  dangerous  of  voyages,  in 
order  to  find  a  Biahop  to  ordain  them,  and,  lastly,  by  denying  to 
their  catechumens  the  rite  of  Confirmation  altogether.     And  the^f 
untoward  course  of  public  events  aggravated  the  mischief,  by  lead-  ^1 
ing  the  home  Government  to  truckle  to  American  Puritans,  and  by      h 
mixing  up  the  Church-people  in  America  with  the  unpopular  sidsi^^ 
of  colonial  politics.     Through  all,  (he  Church  held  ila  ground,  and  ^1 
increased  perhaps  in  the  end,  like  the  Catholic  Church  at  large  in      n 
the  first  centuries,  none  the  worse  for  its  infancy  of  persecution.^^ 
We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Beardsley'a  charitably  written  and  able  pages  ^i 
for  ample  details  of  its  growth,  . 

The  settlement  of  the  Episcopate  after  the  Revolution  is  alsofl 
fully  told  by  Dr.  Eeardsley,  Bistiop  Seabury  having  been  the  Bishop       ' 
of  the  Connecticut  Church,  which  thus  enjoys  the  honour  both  of 
having  been  the  first  Americiin  Church  which  culminated  into  the 
full  ripeness  of  the  Episcopate,  and  of  having  been  the  instrument 
of  securing  to  herself  and  her  sister  Churches  the  Scottish  form  of  ^ 
the  Liturgy.     Here  again  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Beardsley^l 
for  an  account  of  the  charitable  and  unselfish  gentleness  with  which 
the  unreasoning  prejudices  were  met  of  those  who  insisted  on  an 
Anglican  succession  also,  and  with  which  also  tiie  difficult  question 
of  lay  interference  in  Church  government  was  settled  in  a  way 
which,  at  least,  has  worked  well  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

A  remonstrance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  leading  clergyman  in  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  addressed  in  1754  to  the  then  President  of  the 
National  College,  that  at  Yale,  deserves  mention,  if  only  to  rescue 
the  precedent  from  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Conscience 
Clause.  "  What  we  must  beg  leave  to  insist  on,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  "  is,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
such  law  ill  your  college  as  forbids  the  liberty  we  contend  for,  .  .  ■  .^j 
unless  you  can  make  it  appear  that  you  ever  had  a  right  to  excluda^| 
the  people  of  the  Church  belonging  to  this  colony  from  having  ^i 
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IliebeDeGt  of  public  education  ia  your  college,  without  their  sub- 

mitttDg  to  the  hard  conditious  of  »ot  being  alloired  to  do  what 

they  believe  in  their  conscience  it  is  their  indispenaahle  duty  to  do 

—i.e.  to  require  their  children  to  go  to  cliurch   whenever  they 

bave  opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  right  lo  accept  nud  hold 

Bocli  vast  benefactions  from  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England, 

wherewith  to  support  you  in  maintaining  such  a  law  in  exclusion 

of  such  ■  liberty."     Tlie  Connecticut  Iiidependenta  took  Church 

money,  and  yet  vould   not  admit  Church  pupils  to  their  college 

nnless  tliey  conformed  to  Independency.     Tlie  Dissenters  now  (or 

rather  the  Government  in  their  name)  wish  to  force  schools,  which 

are  founded  by  Church  money,  to  admit  pupils  whether  they  will 

ot  no,  without  educating  them  as  Church-people ;  nay  rather,  in 

aoch  a  manner  as  will  practically  interfere  with  the  education  as 

Church-people  of  the  Church  children  who  are  there  already.     The 

parallel  case  would  have  been,  had  Yale  College  been  uholly  the 

creation  of  Independent  purses  and  Independent  exertions,  and 

liad   Churchmen  then  insisted   upon   partaking  of  its  advantages 

npon  their  own  terms,  and  upon  shutting  tlie  mouths  of  the  lude- 

pcndcut  teachers. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH*. 

Vfn  demur  to  the  epithet  by  which  the  Layman  chooses  to  du- 
tingui^h  that  Church  in  liis  title-page  and  elsewhere.  It  is  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  indicate  the  unity  of  the  two  Churches.  But 
it  rtwinds  us  too  much  of  the  "  Knglish  Ciiurch  "  in  Scotland,  the 
Bectarianiam  implied  iu  whicli  plirase  must  be  as  little  to  the  Lay- 
man's tule  as  to  our  own.  Nor  are  our  American  cousins  iu  the 
habit,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  distiiiguishiuj^  themselvci  from  Spanish, 
or  slill  less  Canadian,  iidiabilants  of  the  New  World,  by  the  epithet 
of  Anglican  or  by  any  kindred  Icrm,  Latin  or  Saion.  But  the 
book  itself  wiil  supply  infomuition  m)t  elsewhere  procurable.  It  is 
a  aoRiewhat  enthusiaatie  nccuunl.  by  an  eye-witness  and  an  acltvc 
participator  in  much  of  what  he  relates,  of  the  progress  and  pro- 
ceediugs  of  Churchmen  in  the  revival  and  extension  of  the  Church 

*  "  Recrnt  Ilc»ll»t>UDi  at  tlie  A>i(lu..\nu'rUnn  Cburali  In  lb*  t'nlud  SuIh," 
B;  u  Eugiiili  Liymiii.  S*e  jtut  reaiilcut  Id  Uul  Hfpublic.  Tao  Vslt.  (Ut- 
iaglnw.)     0Mrd4a>,  J»D.S,  l»2. 
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tnovement  in  America.  An  eSort,  liappily  not  thwarted  by  those 
in  Church  authority,  analogous  to  the  St.  George's  Mission  in  Lon- 
don, is  the  part  of  his  labours  on  rhich  the  Layman  dwells  most  at 
length.  A  chapel  in  a  neglected  part  of  New  York,  where  a  tho- 
roughly perfect  ritual  and  choral  service  were  established,  with 
schools  and  other  institutions  annexed,  appears  to  have  taken  root 
and  prospered.  It  strikes  us  with  something  of  astonishment  U> 
learn  that  a  choir  of  boys  in  surplices  was  seen  in  this  chapel  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  Bishop  Seabury's  actual  physical  mitre 
is  a  quaint  relic  of  an  opposite  kind,  equally  singalar.  The  chapei 
in  question  was  much  sucli  an  e][periment  as  St.  Barnabas'.  And 
the  temper  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  met  in  New  York  may 
well  be  B  lesson  to  ourselves  in  England. 

An  account  will  be  also  found  in  the  book  of  the  attempt  made 
by  several  American  clergy,  eight  or  nine  years  since,  to  widen  the 
American  Churcb  formularies  in  a  latitudinarian  direction,  with  the 
strong  counter-memorial  called  forth  by  the  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  reaffirming  or  restoring  the  points  changed  for  the  worse  in  draw- 
ing up  the  American  Prayer-book.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters— as  e.g.  in  the  election  of  Bishops — a  strong  inference  is  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  unshackled  condition  of  the  American  Church  od 
the  side  of  the  State,  Union  with  the  State,  however,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  helped,  in  our  own  case,  towards  a  conservatism 
with  respect  to  the  Prayer-book,  as  in  other  things.  And  a  distinc- 
tion must,  in  fairness,  be  drawn  between  the  theory  of  Church  and 
State  among  us,  and  the  practice;  or  again,  between  the  genenti 
principles  laid  down,  and  particular  points  in  which  modern  legi<b- 
tion  has  acted  in  forgetfulness  of  those  principles,  though  uHlhout 
repealing  them.  In  truth,  our  position  seems  to  be  one  where 
a  strong  vantage-ground  is  already  ours,  and  where  the  progress  of 
thought  and  of  political  liberty  must  inevitably  end,  if  wisely  used, 
in  making  the  present  paper  theory  a  real  working  one,  freed  from 
the  defects  that  now  clog  and  mar  it.  But  in  respect  to  elec- 
tion of  Bishops,  we  have  not  one  word  to  say,  except  that  the 
sooner  the  present  mockery  of  the  thing  in  England  is  altered  the 
better  for  honesty. 

Education,  the  Revival,  the  Slavery  question,  are  severally  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  the  Layman ;  in  the  last  case,  witli 
a  vehemence  that  would  almost  satisfy  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  It  i« 
painful  lo  learn  that  an  or])lian  asylum,  richly  endowed,  was  foundetl 
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at  Philadelphia  in  1832  with  the  express  condilions,  not  only  that 
no  religious  education  whatever  should  be  given,  but  that  no  reti- 
gioos  minister  of  anj  denomination  whatsoever  should  enter  its 
doors.  The  eharacter  of  the  State  common  schools,  wliere  they 
exist,  throaghout  America  is  godless  enough  ;  but  this  out-Heroda 
Herod.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Church  is  doing  wlint  she 
can,  by  schools  of  her  own,  to  remedy  the  evi! ;  the  extent  and 
poisonous  results  of  which  all  parties  appear  to  be  forced  to  confess. 
We  find  ill  these  volumes  also  a  short  account  of  Mr.  EieaKsr 
Williams,  whose  pretensions  to  be  identical  with  the  poor  D.mphin 
of  the  Temple  celebrity  made  some  noise  a  short  time  since.  Uo 
htmseir  was  a  missionary  clergyman  among  the  Indians,  and  hnd 
bnt  little  ambition  to  exchange  his  useful  and  quiet  hfe  for  a  dis- 
paled  cUim  to  be  one  of  the  many  dethroned  Bourbon  princes  now 
scattered  through  the  world.  The  evidence  adduced  for  his  case 
t*  certainly  stronger  than  in  many  like  cases,  but  is  far  from  con- 
elusive,  granting  its  geuuiueness.  Yet  if  the  Prince  de  Joinville  did 
mlly  offer  him  a  pension  to  make  a  formal  surrender  of  liis  title  to 
oust  the  Orlcanists,  one  would  be  apt  to  tliink  there  was  something 
in  iL  As  the  matter  stands,  we  arc  tempted  rather  to  rank  it  with 
tiiosfl  stories  of  the  prolonged  lives  of  our  own  Bichard  II.,  or  of 
the  Portugaese  Sebastian,  where  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to 
believe  a  romantic  tale,  of  which  tlie  hero  is  the  subject  of  eices- 
nre  or  undeserved  misery,  and  contradictory  to  the  common  dri- 
dcnce  and  accepted  belief.  ILippily,  a  dethroned  prince  in  theae 
3iKj%  ia  no  certain  cause  of  p0litic.1l  danger,  with  or  without  his  own 
vill.  And  Ur.  Williams's  son  seems  to  have  beeu  leu  ambitious 
even  than  himself. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

UNION '. 

That  the  American  Church  will  esojtpe  the  diiruptlon  that  hai 
■Urn  the  sects  by  reason  of  tlie  slavery  quesliim,  is  as  mucli  to  b« 
eipecled  as  hoped.  It  is  of  more  iniportanee  to  ae«  that  this  will 
Dot  be  the  guilty  reward  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.     Oue  oaiiuot 

'  "  Thr  Amurifsn  Cbiirth  «nd  t!i«  Amfriffin  Vninn."  By  Hnirj  Cmw»1I,  M.A^ 
D.l).  of  Trinlijr  Collrge,  Connnxicuii  Prtbendaij  of  Sinim,  &t  (SsunJtn, 
Ollrjr,  ui  Co.]     OmttMm.  Jiinv.  IMI. 
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help  a  slight  sensation  of  amusement  at  finding  the  sermons  of  /^^| 

Spurgeon  ignominiously  burnt,  with  sundry  contumelious  epithets  " 
and  big  talk  about  a  halter,  by  tlie  slavebolding  Baptists  of  Mont-      i 
gomery.     But  if  the  Church  had  really  truckled  to  slavery  wherefl 
slavery  contravenes  Christian  principle,  our  chuckle  over  the  uncer-  ~ 
tainfies  of  Dissenting  popularity  must  have  given  way  to  a  feeling 
of  shame  for  the  Clmrcli  herself.    Dr.  Caswall  shews  that  the  Clituch  B 
in  slaveholding  states  does  not,  indeeJ,  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  sucii — by  every  sober  man  siie  is  absolved 
from  all  duty  so  to  do, — but  does,  nevertheless,  distinctly  enforce 
the  sanctity  of  slave  marriages,  and  the  obligation  of  training  up 
slaves   to    be    Christian    people,  administering  to   them,  as  to  the 
whites,  without  distinction,  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church : 
while  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  in  gradually  removing  an  institution 
so  full  of  mischief  to  both  master  and  slave,  may  be  traced  in 
the  Soutiiern  States,  much  as  was  the  case  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  during  the  middle  ages,  iu  the  practical  influ-| 
ence  exerted  on  behalf  of  Christian  treatment  of  slaves,  and  in  the 
examples  of  emancipation  where  practicable,  and  of  amelioration  in 
other  ways  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  by  Christian  Bishops  and  | 
clergy  and  Christian  laymen   individually.      It  is  of  value,  also, ' 
that  a  competent  and  calm-judging  spectator  should  point  out,  aaj 
Dr.  Caswall  does,  to  English  people,  that  their  great  act  of  eman-J 
cipalion  was  of  other  people's  slaves,  not  of  tijeir  own, — and  to 
those  of  the  Northern  American  states,  that  the  "  secondary  slavery," 
as  he  names  it,  of  free  blacks  among  them — i.e.  the  social  degrada- 1 
tion  in  vrhich  blacks  are  tiiere  held,  is  little  less  unjust  and  mnch 
more  galling,  than  the  downright  slavery  of  the  South.     And  other 
considerations — such  as,  e.g.  the  impossibility  of  wholesale  eman-j 
cipation  without  utter  ruin  to  the  slaves  themselves,  and  the  rela- 
tive superiority  of  their  condition  in  America  compared  with  that 
of  their  kinsmen  in  Africa  itself,  the  fact  that  the  South  has  already 
emancipated  300,000  slaves,  a  number  largely  exceeding  in  value 
the  compensation  made  by  ourselves  to  the  West  Indian  planters, 
the  extremely  recent  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  Slates 
themselves,  the  need  of  a  total  change  in  American  feeling  before 
free  blacks  could  live  happily  in  America,  and  the  unhappy  con- 
nection in  point  of  fact  of  abolitionism  with  unbelief — are  very 
valuable  just  now,  as  checks  upon  the  over-haste  with  which  all 
English  people  are  apt  to  take  up  the  anti-slavery  cause.     At  the 
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Mune  time,  Dr.  Casvall  does  not  for  a  moment  blink  the  intense 
evils  of  fllavei;,  vbile  he  points  out  that  Ihe  Chnrch  a  only  reapon- 
sible  for  a  portion  of  it,  and  does  plainly  do  her  part  within  the 
wise  limits  of  the  troth  to  alleviate  and  remove  its  evils. 

Of  coarse,  tbe  civil  war  muat  suspend  active  Church  intercourse 
between  North  and  Sooth.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  if  the 
disruption  be  completed  politically,  the  Church  would  still  remain 
in  nnity  eccleaiaatically,  while  her  position  aloof  from  all  fana- 
tical excitement  and  extravagance  muat  tend  to  strengthen  and 
increase  her. 

Dr.  Caswall's  testimony  is  valuable  on  another  subject  which  the 
American  Chnrch  necessarily  suggests.  And  with  Dr.  Caswall's 
undoubted  Church  principles  that  testimony  is  the  more  valuuble. 
"With  every  disposition  to  give  full  credit  to  our  sister  Church  in 
the  States  for  the  noble  efforts  she  has  made,  and  for  her  astonish- 
ing  growth  when  once  set  free  from  the  bonds  for  which  the  mother 
eoiiBtrj  is  mainly  responsible,  the  unhesitating  evidence  of  Dr.  Oas- 
wall  ia  given  against  all  hasty  wishes  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  be 
freed,  as  she  is,  from  the  trammels  of  an  establishment.  The  volun- 
tai;  system,  the  lay  element,  the  revision  of  the  litui^y,  the  opening 
of  the  Church  system  so  as  to  admit  Dissenters,  are  all  questions  in 
which  the  example  of  the  Church  in  America  is  a  prominent  ele- 
ment Dr.  Caswall  points  out  well  that  the  lesson  of  her  example 
ii  one  of  content  with  our  own  position  without  censuring  hers. 
That  she  has  risen  by  the  mercy  of  Providence  from  the  pit  of 
degradation  into  which  English  neglect  and  English  sectarianism 
thrust  her,  is  a  reason  indeed  for  thankfulness  as  regards  herself, 
but  none  for  desiring  that  a  like  spirit  should  succeed  in  subject- 
ing the  Church  of  England  to  a  like  series  of  trials. 
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THE  PEAYER-BOOK. 


TT  is  not  surprising  that  much  of  the  revival  of  theo- 
-'-  logical  learning  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
present  century,  should  have  expressed  itself  in  Commen- 
taries on  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles.  As  the  subjects 
of  Subscription,  every  intelligent  and  honest  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  history  and  contents ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Prayer-book  especially,  there  are  wliat  may  be  termed 
artistic  facilities  for  conveying  a  great  mass  of  theological 
instruction  of  no  ordinary  kind.  A  book  of  devotion, — in 
which  the  piety  of  most  of  the  centuries  of  Christianity 
is  represented,  the  Sursam  C'orda  of  the  primitive  Litur- 
gies, the  Gloria  in  Es:cel8is  of  the  third  century,  the 
Eoman  Creed  of  the  fourth,  the  Constantinopolitan  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  Psalm  Qaiamque  of  the  sixth,  have  been 
preserved  for  us, — in  which  the  Rogation  Days  recall  to 
us  the  storms  of  thunder  and  rain  which  afflicted  the 
province  of  Vienne  in  the  time  of  S.  Mamertus,  and  in 
which  the  sequence  In  Media  Vttd  of  St.  Notker  Bal- 
buius,  embalms,  iu  the  devotion  of  the  ninth  age,  that 
potent  spell  which  Councils  regulated  and  Canons  pre- 
scribed,— in  which  the  treasures  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Gelasian,  Leonine  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  have  been 
opened  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  humblest  Christian  in  the 
matchless  English  translations  of  the  Collects, — in  which 
the  Eastern  Church  herself  has  been  taxed  to  secure  to 
us  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom, — in  which  the  Katendar 
embalms,  as  in  a  compendium  of  history,  the  record  of 
the  noblest  fruits  of  Cliristianity,  even  the  mention  of  the 
Saints, — in  which  the  Schoolmen  are  represented  by  the 
august  aud  solemn  service  for  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Order 
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of  the  Cistercians  by  the  Feast  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  ar»  ^ 
the  good  side  of  the  Reformation  by  the  Collects  for  mai»  J 
of  the  Saiiits'-days, — must  supply  no  common  assistance  £  * 
illustrating  the  devotional  life,  and  the  dogma  which  unde^"- 
lies  the  devotional  life,  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Chris  * 
Moreover,  the  revival  of  the  religious  life  in  England  Lmi 
the  last  half-century  has  followed  so  closely  on  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  sense  of  clerical  responsibility,  that  no  one,  wh.o 
has  borne  his  part  in  directing  and  sustaining  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  movement,  as  Mr.  Haddan  did,  couliS 
fail  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  indicated.     Ac-     ' 
cordingly,  we  shall  see  that  the  papers  on  the  Prayer-book 
and  ministry  have  a  fulness  and  vigour  which  will  repay 
perusal ;  while  his  own  practical  life  as  a  parish  priest 
at  Barton  will  commend  what  he  lays  down  on  the 
practical  topics  touched  upon. 


ENGLISH   PRAYER-BOOK'. 
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At  length  the  desire  of  Mr,  Blew's  heart — not  lo  sny,  also, 
of  all  Catholic-minded  Churchmen- — is  accomplished ;  although  {and 
very  poasihly  so  much  the  better  for  that  reason)  not  from  the 
quarter  whence  Mr.  Blew -looked  for  it.  We  have  now  a  Latin  ver-fl 
sion  of  the  Prayer-book,  made,  independently  of  all  societies,  by 
two  tlioroughly  good  scholars,  who  are  also  well  provided  wiih 
theological,  and  above  all,  liturgical  learning;  aiid  a  rersion  there- 
fore, which,  while  it  will  do  credit  to  our  reputation  for  scholarship 
among  learned  foreigners,  will  serve  also  the  far  higher  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  one  great  present  object  of  such  a  version,  that  of 
rendering  our  Prayer-book  accessible  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  and 
thereby  shewing  to  them  both  the  Catholicity  of  its  contents  and 
structure,  and  its  essential  connection  with  the  earlier  Liturgies. 
Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  to  accomplish  this  object,  or,  in  othe 
words,  to  exhibit  distinctly  the  simple  truth  of  the  case,  it  is  no 


•  "  Liber  Precum  Publicarurn  EtsleiiiE  Angllcana:,  Versio  Lstina."  A  Gtilictms 
Briglil,  A.M.,  el  Peiro  GoWsiiiiih  Medd.  A.M.,  Preilijietii,  Coll.  Ddit.  in  AmiI. 
Oxoti.  Sociis,  ficto.     (RivingtODi.)      Guardiun,  Feb.  14,  ISfift. 
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pre-eminentl;  a  translation  into  classical  Latin  that  is  wanted :  &!• 
ibongh  the  more  scliolarlike  tlie  Lntiti,  subject  to  plain  limits  of 
good  ttste,  so  tnucli  the  belter.  But  tlic  main  thing  must  be,  both 
in  geiicrni  to  render  Liturgical  phrases  by  their  appropriate  Laiiri, 
uiH,  in  particular,  to  reproduce  in  tlie  identical  original  Lutiii  the 
nomerouR  older  portions  of  previous  Liturgies  which  are  not  only 
embodied  in  our  own,  but  form  the  substance  and  pilh  of  ita  struc- 
ture, Sucli  careful  reproduction  is  essential,  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  those  who  may  desire  to  use  in  private  devotion 
the  very  words  hallowed  by  centuries  of  Christian  U!C,  but  in  order 
to  the  honesty  and  truth  of  the  translation  itself.  And  in  this 
latter  and  very  important  point,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  draw  the 
line  correctly  between  changes  made  by  our  Reformers  with  llic  in- 
triition  of  varying  the  sense,  which,  of  course,  must  be  rigorously 
prewrved  in  the  translation,  and  such  sa  have  arisen  merely  from 
tbe  substitution  of  some  idiomatic  English  piirase  for  an  equivident, 
but  perhaps  not  literally  identical  Latin  one,  wliere  the  framers  of 
the  Liturgy  themselves  would  probably  have  turned  their  English 
back  into  the  original  Latin,  liad  the  task  been  laid  upon  tliem. 
The  distinction  was  drawn  in  effect  as  early  as  by  Whitaker  in 
1069,  and  is  indeed  obviuus.  And  we  are  conlinned  in  our  impres- 
sion that  Ibe  present  translators  have  carefully  borne  the  subject  in 
mind,  and  have  adequately  attended  to  it  in  the  execution  of  their 
work,  by  the  pitiful  results  of  the  plainly  careful  and  hostile  scrutiny 
lo  which  their  labours  in  this  matter  have  been  subjected.  An 
ignorant  objection  to  the  word  "  mereamur/'  which  a  rcfcrcnce-eveu 
to  such  a  well-known  book  as  Usslier's  would  have  set  aside,  is  the 
one  doctrinal  residuum  sifted  out  of  a  seemnigly  thorough  examina- 
tion of  their  translations  of  the  Collects.  The  remaining  results  of 
Uiat  examination  arc,  in  fact,  substitutions  of  the  terse  original 
Latin  for  the  difTuscr  English  equivatcnt.  And  the  naive  admission 
liut  the  Collects  for  the  saints'  days  have  been  more  exactly  trans- 
lated than  tlic  others  anscs  simply  from  the  fact  that  these  CuUecls 
arc  almost  wholly  compositions  of  the  Reformers,  while  the  Sunday 
Collects  are  commonly  the  old  ones,  auJ  there  exists  therefore 
a  Latin  original  of  the  latter  though  not  of  Uio  formor. 

Tlie  use  of  the  word  "aacerdos"  and  ita  derivatires,  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  priest,  nhde  the  order  of  tlio  priesthood  is  desig- 
nated by  "  prcabytcratus,"  is  a  more  important  matter.  Both  words, 
however,  are  used  in  the  early  Latin  Tcnioni  of  the  Prayer-book 
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wluch  possess  any  authority.  And  to  eiclu5e  eitlier  wonU  hare 
been  an  nnwarranlable  exercise  of  authority  on  the  pari  of  Inns- 
lators.  It  nould  have  been  simply  a  rnlitig  in  the  negative  of 
a  question  trliich  our  Church  has  (to  say  the  least]  not  ruled  in  the 
negative.  Beyond  all  question,  to  have  riijorousiy  excluded  llie 
term  "  sncerdos,"  would  have  mw- represented  Ihe  Prayer-book  lo 
foreign  ecclesiastics.  And  we  are  glad  lo  see  that  the  present  traaf- 
lators  have  done  tlieir  duly  by  retaining  it.  The  exceptional  use  uf 
"ponlifices,"  in  the  Prayer  for  Clergy  and  People,  is,  of  course, 
simply  due  to  Ihe  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the  Sacrameutnry  of  Gela- 
sius,  from  which  the  prayer  comes. 

Tiie  great  question,  however,  still  remains — Are  our  transialori' 
right  or  wrong  in  employing  for  all  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  not 
a  Latin  version  made  from  the  English,  but  the  Vulgale  ?  In  llie 
Morning  Prayer,  indeed,  they  have  retained  the  Venile  in  the  foriii^_ 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  Sarum  Breviary,  omilting,  of  course,  tli^| 
InvitatoricB.  And  this,  we  presume,  upon  the  principle  of  repro- 
ducing the  old  services  wlierever  there  was  no  change  of  meaning 
intended  by  the  revisers :  the  same  principle  which,  we  sujipose, 
has  led  our  translators  also  to  restore  tacitly  the  "sanctam"  before 

"Catholicnm Ecclesiam,"   iii   the  Nicene  Creed.     But  the 

Psaller,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  all  formal  citations  of  lloljf 
Scripture,  except  the  luvitatory  Psalm,  are  conformed  to  the  Vu 
gate.  Now,  with  tliose  who  object  to  this  on  tlie  ground  that  tl 
Tulgate  is  a  corrupt  translation  made  in  the  interests  of  Popery, 
that  to  intermeddle  any  how  wilh  it  is  to  accept  Papal  infallibility 
and  all  the  rest,  there  can  be  no  argument,  TJie  absurd  ignorance 
of  the  assumptions  implied  in  such  reasoning  suffices  to  put  it  out^ 
of  court.  It  happens,  indeed,  to  be  particularly  absurd  in  tlia^| 
wliicii  forms  tlie  principal  part  of  the  present  question ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Vulgate  Psalms  themselves,  so  colled,  are  an  instance  of  the 
like  compromise  with  our  own  Prayer-book  version,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  older  Latin  whicli  the  newer  Yulgale  itself  failed  to  displace. 
Neither  can  they  he  treated  with  much  more  deference  who  regard 
the  adoption  of  the  Vulgate  as  a  deliberate  fraud  upon  foreigu  ec- 
clesiastics. Surely  no  one  can  imagine  that  any  foreign  ecclesiastic 
will  he  beguiled  into  thinking  that  we  actually  read  in  our  churches 
eitlier  the  Vulgate  itself  or  some  literal  English  version  of  it.  The 
defence  of  the  translators  rests  upon  this,  that  there  was  really 
no  other  course  to  take,  except  one  involving  a  pure  waste  of  good 
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and  seliolarfhip.  Their  choice  lay,  not  between  a  correct  and 
incorrect  version.  Our  Prajer-book  version  of  tiie  Psalms  is 
JI  retained  by  ns,  not  becouse  it  is  accurate, — still  less  as  involv- 
aiiy  doctriiinl  superiority  of  reading;  but  on  (he  ground  of  its 
ing  an  older  translation  than  that  in  tiie  present  English  Bible, 
id  one  vbich  bad  grown  into  accustomed  use  between  lo30  and 
1061;  and  as  being  also  smoother  in  its  rhythm,  and  so  more 
adapted  to  chanting.     Surely,  then,  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of 

Rime  to  turn  thia  version  into  Latin.  lis  use  in  our  Prayer-book 
•a  no  polemical  object.  It  was  not  adopted  ns  antagonistic  to  the 
^nlgate.  A  translation  into  English  was  wanted,  and  was  supplied 
y  Cmnmer  out  of  a  revision  of  the  previous  English  versions. 
I'be  Church  of  England  dors  not  put  forward  that  translation  as  so 
exactly  Scripture  that  all  other  discrepant  versions  must  be  con- 
demned.    And  what,  then,  could  our  translators  do  hut  take  the 

^alandard  Latin  version,  announcing  in  effect  that  Ihey  were  coiivey- 

^■og  to  foreign  Churches  a  reproduction  of  our  liturgical  chnnges, 

^Hbut  did  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  varying  versions  of  Scrip- 
tare?  The  Vulgate,  in  truth,  is  in  some  places  a  more  accurate 
vtrnon  than  our  own,  even  if  we  Like  the  Bible  version  and  not 
lliat  of  the  Prayer-book  ;  in  other  plnces  it  is  less  so.  But  the  do- 
fcocG  of  Ihc  translators — and  it  seems  un  adequate  one — docs  not 
rely  upon  a  compnrison  of  degrees  of  accuracy;  but  upon  tlic  fact 
that  the  difference  of  versions  uf  Scripture  does  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  polemical  differences  between  foreign  Churches  and  our 
own,  however  justly  we  prefer  our  own  English  to  nil  other  versions. 
Dot  only  as  being  English,  but  for  its  merits  as  a  translation.  And 
Iho  ground,  therefore,  remained  open  to  them,  to  permit  and  justify 
that  same  concession  to  feelings  and  associations  which  is  our  own 
ground  for  retaining  the  Prayer-book  version  itself  and  to  allow  the 

^^ctention  in  d  Latin  Prayer-book  of  the  time -liall owed  Latin  ver- 

^^Mn — viz.,  the  Vulgate. 

As  to  tiie  title  of  the  book,  Liber  Preeum  Pullicarum  is  the  only 
title  authorised  by  the  quasi-authoritative  Imnslntion  of  1560; 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  adrquatc  reason  for  settitig  aside  in 
fiivour  of  the  simply  rxnct  translation  of  the  English  title  which 
occurs  in  the  (1661)  rubric  before  the  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used 

^»t  Set. 

^fe  'We  do  not  know,  however,  what  reasons  have  moved  oar  trans. 

button  to  choose  tome  of  their  renderings — e.g.,  in  the  first  prayer 
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in  the  Baptismal  Service,  while  tbeir  correctness  in  tlie  first 
is  proved  bj  the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  and  they  are  accordingly 
right  in  attacliiiig  in  aquis  to  jserirent,  and  not  to  coiuerraiU,  ft 
are  at  a  Idsb  to  know  why  the;  should  render  sajeii/  in  the  neil 
clause  by  in  spe.  We  give  tliis  as  a  specimen,  but  are  free  to  own 
tliat  their  general  carefuhiess  and  exactness  is  such  as  to  make  us 
give  tiieiii  credit  for  having  some  reason  for  tUc  change,  allhougk 
we  do  no  not  see  what. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE\ 

The  course  of  Mr.  Freeman's  argument,  in  this  learned  compli 
tion  of  a  learned  work,  leads  Iiiru  in  the  first  portion  of  it 
a  theory  which  is  at  least  unusual.     It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by 
tlie  very  bold  avowal  tliat  no  English  or  German  tbeologian  lias 
had  even  "  the  most  remotely  just  apprehension  "  of  the  truth  upon 
the  subject ;  a  defiant  prelude,  which  should,  at  leastj  have  induced 
Mr.  Freeman  carefully  to  advance  formul  arguments  iu  favour  of  his 
own  view,  instead  of  almost  contemptuously  taking  for  granted  the 
absurdity  of  that,  which  has  undoubiedly  been  held  by  the  very  large 
majority  of  divines.     The  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed^ 
have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  New,  bj  an  old|^| 
school  than  that  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  with  an  estreraelv  opposite 
purpose.     Calvin,  and  the  "Westminster  Confession,  and  the  ltk^_ 
have  asserted  such  a  parity,  in  order  to  infer  the  absence  of  grace  i^| 
the  one  from  its  assumed  absence  in  the  other.     Mr.  Freeman  re- 
verses the  inference.      He  asserts    tiie   reality  of  the  sacramental 
grace  of  the  older  rites,  in  order,  by  a  like  assumption,  to  infer  Ibe 
same  with  respect  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,     The  question  j 
still  remains,  whether  tlie  common  premiss  for  these  two  very  un- 
like conclusions  is  well  founded.     The  subject  is,  no  doubt,  a  diffi-r^^ 
cult  one.     Yet  St.  Paul's  reasoning  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebre* 
is  certainly,  at  first  sight,  hard  for  Mr.  Freeman  to  get  over.     Tt 
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of  UnderbUndiiig  and  Uain;  tlie  Order  for  MoTniiig  aud  Evening   Prnver,  luii.   6it 
tlie  Adniinittrsiiun  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  English  Churih."      By  iht  Hrr, 
Pliilip  FreeiTiRD,  M.A.,  Vicar  DrTbarverloii,  Prebeiidiry  of  Exeler,  ind  Exainiliily 
Cfauplaln  la  ihe  Lord  Biihop  of  Exeter.     Part  II.     (J.H.  and  J.  Parker,  miiSie- 
mitiaa.)      b'uari'ian,  1863. 
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broad  qaestioH  is,  whether  the  Law  is  simply  s  system  correspondent 
to  Ihe  Gospel,  superadded  to  it  for  temporary  reasons,  and  also 
a  tj[ie  and  shadow  of  il,  but  no  more;  or  whether  it  be  not  also 
an  iuifierfect  but  real  com  men  cement  of  the  Gospel  tii  itself.     Did 
the  ritual   and    other   precepts  of  the  Law  convey  only   temporal 
blessings  to  those  who  rested  in  the  letter  ot  them,  suggesting  Gos- 
pel truth  and  grace  to  those  who  had  faith,  but  no  more  conveying 
those  gifts  than  a  donation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  conveyed  admis- 
sion into  heaven?     Or  was  the  Law  aji  imperfect  Gosptl,  teaching 
Gusjiel  truth   directly,  only  in  the   obscure   language   of  sensuous 
imagery,  and  conveying  implicitly  Gospel  grace?     Was  it  parallel 
to  the  Gospel,  but  a  sh:idow  of  itf    or  was  it  the  Gospel  itself 
radiitj  eat  ally  P     Was  it  added  on  to  the  Gospel  "  because  of  trans- 
gRssions,"  aud  nothi[ig  more?     Or  was  it  the  Gospel  itself,  only 
under  another  form?     Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  other  relations 
10  which  the  Law  is  represented  as  standing  to  the  Go»[>el  remain 
the  same  in  either  case.     The  inability  of  men  to  keep  the  Law, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  Cliristiaii  dispensation  in  order 
lo  procure  salvation  for  men,  remain  alike  established,  whether  wc 
regard  the  promises  which  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
Law  would  obtain,  as  temporal  or  as  eternal.     For  if  men  could 
not  keep  the  conditions  upon  which  an  earthly  inheritance  was  sus- 
pended,  much  less  could  they  keep  those  whereon  depends  the  re- 
ward uf  heaven.      In  eillicr  case,  also,  tlic  Law  is  equally  available 
H  prophetic  of  the  OosprI;  and  as  training  men  iu  a  system  of 
ideas  introductory  to  the  Gospel;  and  as  preparing  a  slate  of  things 
under  which  the  Gospel  could  be  readily  preached.     The  ([uestion 
refers,  not  so  much  to  ihc  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christians,  as  to 
its  relation   to   the  ancient   Jews   themselves  who  lived    under  it. 
Was  there,  to  thein,  an  esoteric  system  of  truth,  handed  down  from 
the  beginning  and  imaged  in  the  Law,  but  not  the  literal  sense  of 
the  I-BW,  by  which  the  faithful  attained  to  eternal  life,  while  those 
«ha  lacked  faith  possessed  the  promised  land  and  no  more  by  vir- 
tac  of  the  letter  of  the  Legal  Covenant:  or  did  the  Liw  itself  coii- 
»ey,  under  carnal  and  earthly  language,  heavenly  promises?     We 
eonfcu  to  retaining  the  former  am)  more  common  supposiliou.     In 
either  case  the  Law  would  necessarily  have  ended  its  functions,  and 
would  become  absotete  and  pass  away,  when  the  Gospel  came.    But 
both  the  natural  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  teoer  of  Ihe  u^ument  of  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews  appear  to 
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us  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Freeman's  explanation  of  tlie  latter)  to  restrict 
ttie  Law  in  'its  proper  and  literal  intenlion  to  lecuporal  and  earliilj 
tilings.  Neitlier  can  we  uriderstanii  iTie  difficulty,  wliich  Mr.  Irte- 
tnan  finds,  in  tbe  assumption  that  eternal  salvation,  and  the  real 
graces  wliicli  are  the  path  to  it,  came  unJer  tlie  Law  by  anticipation 
of  Christ — i.e.  by  implicit  belief  in  the  Messiah  to  come.  Afier 
all,  this  is  but  saying  that  both  the  saeraraeiits  of  the  Old  Law, « 
to  call  them,  and  all  its  sacrificial  rites,  conveyed  grace  really  to 
those  who  looked  througli  thetn  to  Christ,  and  conslitnted  a\io  iai 
the  same  reason  a  real  offering  of  Christ  to  Qod ;  and  so  were  by 
anticipation,  both  sacraraentally  and  sacrificially,  not  empty  shows. 
And  what  more  do  we  want,  in  the  way  of  anticipatory  and  pro- 
phetic type,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Xewffl 
The  Cliristian  sacraments,  it  may  well  be  argued,  are  not  simply 
as  real  as  their  types  iti  the  QUI,  but  more  so.  And  Mr.  Freeman's 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  safe,  even  if  we  do  not  accept  the  whole  of 
his  premisses.  ^1 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  theoretical  question,  the  bulk  of  th^^ 
first  portion  of  Mr.  Freeman's  volume  is  occupied  with  a  singularly 
profound  and  learned  examination, — not  the  less  satisfactory,  though 
the  special  theory  above  mentioned  be  laid  aside, — of  the  Jewis^_ 
sacrificial  system  in  its  relation  to  the  Eucharist.  Throughout  tli^| 
whole  of  this  carefully  elaborated  and  thorough  discussion  of  a  com- 
plicated  but  most  important  Scriptural  topic,  we  follow  Mr.  Free- 
man's able  guidance  with  an  ever-increasing  interest.  We  quite 
agree  with  him  that  enough  has  not  been  made  of  Inte  of  this  par- 
ticular source  for  illustrating  Eucharistic  doctrine,  any  more  Ih.-in 
had  been  made,  until  within  this  few  years,  of  the  equally  fertile 
source  for  the  same  purpose  of  liturgical  lore.  Mr.  Freeman's  work 
will  make  an  era  in  the  history  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  will  render  it  quite  impossible  for  any  one 
of  sober  judgment  and  fair  knowledge  any  longer  to  ignore  or  de- 
preciate Ihe  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  protect  tliat  aspect  of  the  doctrine  from  dangerous 
and  self-destructive  extremes.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  points,  e.. 
in  respect  to  adoration,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Freeman's  concla-' 
sion,  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  his  inference  from  the  absence 
of  adoration  of  legal  sacrifices.  The  difl'erence  between  hia  view  of 
the  Law  and  that  which  approves  itself  to  us,  of  course,  cut*  away 
the  ground  for  such  inference.     But  barring  this  and  one  or  twi 
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Ice  points,  the  whole  application  by  him  of  the  Mosaic  tacrilicial 
astitutions  to  Eiichnristic  cloctriue  is  pregiinnt  witli  vnlunble  results. 
The  secoiii]  part  of  tiie  volume  is  equally  satisfactory,  and  (if  we 
Beau  bjr  origiiiality  a  powerful  revival  of  ohl  but  ueglccted  trutli) 
equally  original.  Tiie  illustration  from  the  Jewish  domestic  rituiil, 
to  cnll  i(,  of  the  pnrliculnrs  of  ihc  Last  Supper,  and  the  hajipy 
iplanalioM  of  the  dliBcuUy  respecting  the  day  of  it,  driwii  from 
Jewiih  customs,  are  as  excellent  as  tliey  are,  to  English  stuiletits, 
iiew.  An<l  the  same  mny  be  said  of  the  minute  and  detailed  com- 
parisoii  between  the  successive  acts  and  words  of  our  Lord  in  con- 
nection with  Ibe  Supper,  and  the  several  portions  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Service, 

I     The  third  part  of  the  volume  discusses  the  history,  the  fourth 
hnd  concluding  part  the  structure  and  details,  of  the  English  Com- 
■Dunion  OfTice.     And  ffith  these  we   cannot  profess  our  complete 
'•atisfaction,      Mr,  Freeman  appears,  to  our  mind,  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  two  unfortunate  habits  in  the  course  of  them.     He  is 
apt  to  jump  to  ingenious  conclusions  upon   insuHlt-ient  evidence. 
And  he  is  so  impressed  with  his  ovn  profound  views  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Liturgy,  as  to  become  obscure  and  perfectly  enigmatical 
«t  times  in  his  utterance  of  them.     The  Ephcsine  Office,  for  in* 
•t^nce,    is  attributed  always  to  St,  John.     Mr.  Freeman  is  detcr- 
ii      mined  that  it  shall  be  St.  Paul's.     He  has  nothing  but  conjecture 
^Ko  put  against  evidence  ;  yet  he  seta  aside  summarily  all  contrary 
^Hmbu  bill  lies,  and  leaps  to  his  own  conclusion,  to  his  own  eatisfac- 
^Piion  far  more  than  to  that  of  his  readers.     Again,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  beguiled  by  the  groundless  tradition  about  the  British  mission 
of  Aristobulus,  and  sets  him  forth  ratln'r  grnrnlly  n*  the  originator 
of  British  Christianity,  proceeding  even  to  tidL  of  the  "  AristobuUan 
dilc"  of  oar  litur;jy, — upon  the  evidence  of  the  Qreek  Menna,  and 
of  their  echo  in  the  Wtlsli  Triads.     Ho  should  know,  by  the  way, 

Kthat  the  Mr.  Williams  who  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
^e  Cymry,  was  not  the  late  Archdeacon  Williams,  and  though 
I  ptinstjvkin^  writer,  is  one  alio  quite  incnp.-iblc  of  discriminating 
liiatory  from  legend.     And  to  tuni  lo  his  earlier  and  original  autho- 
rities, really  a  scholar  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  that  Gildaa 
ia  worthless  a*  an  evidence  to  the  date  of  llie  conversion  of  Britain, 
^^onfewedljf  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter  from  Brilish  sources, 
^Ke  chose  to  fancy  that  some  words  of  Kusebius  included  Briton 
^within  their  scope,  which  obviously  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Kroc- 
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man's  manifest  inaccuracies,  iiiJeed,  on  Uiis  incidental  9iil)jed  go 
furtiier  than  we  like  towarda  shaking  oar  confidence  in  liim  ns 
B  judge  of  evidence  in  otlier  tilings.  Yet,  again,  it  is  ratlier  a  leap 
to  assume  a  "  Eucliaristic "  use  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  ancientj 
British  Church,  from  the  circumstance  ihat  Welsh  Christians  osfd 
to  swear  by  it.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  infer  a  Saxon  "Eu- 
charistic  use"  of  the  Decalogue,  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  prefiie 
it  to  his  Laws. 

Tlie  last  portion  of  the  book  is  that  to  which  we  chieflv  refer . 
bearing  out  our  remark  about  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Freeman's  ex 
positions,  One  comes,  in  earlier  pages  of  the  volume,  across  suoll 
strange  enigmas  as  the  calling  one  thing  "  fontal  to"  another,  bj 
which  we  incline  to  imagine  it  possible  that  Mr.  Freeman  may  mean 
that  the  second  of  the  two  was  derived  from  the  first.  But  inde- 
pendent of  particular  phrases,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  lucidilj 
and  of  precision  in  bringing  out  and  enforcing  the  exact  drift  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  views  respecting  our  English  liturgy.  In  the  last 
part  of  the  book,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  style,  it  strike^— 
us  that  the  author  is  labouring  under  a  slight  fear  of  being  stig^^ 
matised  as  an  Anglican  optimist;  and  thai  he  has  consequently 
hinted  rather  than  plainly  expressed  certain  views  which  bear  it 
that  direction.  It  may  be  that  he  is  sometimes  disposed,  wit 
Mr.  Palmer,  lo  calch  at  remote  or  vague  or  far-fetched  precedent 
for  peculiarities  in  our  own  liturgy.  But,  undoubtedly,  his  wide^ 
learning  has  elicited  much  in  the  way  of  both  illustration  and  de- 
fence of  those  peculiarities.  We  wish  he  had  put  forth  his 
in  more  decided  and  intelligible  form. 
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ORDINUM  SAOROaUM  IN  ECCLESIA  AKGLICANJ 
DEFENSIO=. 

Tbr  specialty  of  this  handsome  volume  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
entire  register  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Confirmation  and  CoQsecr»- 
tion,  most  beautifully  and  exactly  reproduced  by  photozincography 

■  ■■  Ordinarn  Sucrorum  in  Eccleui  Aiiglicana  Defeniio,  unBcum  Stilutis,  Doei^_ 
nifntis,  ft  TcBlimoniii,  Ordmiim  AngrKiiiDium  Tabrcm  probintibui.  e<  R^gii 
Conapcritlonit  ArohiepUcopi  I'arkcri,  id  Bibliotheca  LnrntieiliiE  Acavrvaio,  Phnb 
sincogTapliice  tipresfio,  cum  pcrirtiHi^u  Epverendisiiimi  in  ChriblD  PaitU  Dom. 
Domiiu  Arclik'piscopi  CantuatiiTsia."  Ediiore  T.  J.  Bailey,  B.A.,  e  Coli,  C.C, 
Ciinlab.,  Eccksls  Angla'aiis  Sai:c[<!ate.  ( Loudiiii  el  Oxoini,  ipud  Jacobuiu  Patket 
cl  Soc. ;  Bdgbioti,  apud  Ceorgiuni  Wakeling.)      CuatJiav. 
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the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance  Survey,     This  elaborate 

■tiinile  brings  before  the  eyes  the  actual  record,  whicb  is  not 
■  serilence  or  twn,  but  some  dozen  or  more  folio  Jinges,  entering 
into  precise  detail,  and  embodying  the  documents,  commiHsions,  &c. 
at  length.  Il  forms  also  the  commencement  of  a  thick  folio  of 
several  hundred  pages,  which  contains  the  first  half  of  the  business 
records  (consecrations  of  Bishops,  institutions  and  ordinntions  in  his 
0*n  diocese,  or  in  those  of  the  province  when  vacant.  Visitations, 
&c.)  of  Parker's  A rchi episcopate.  It  presents  at  first  glance  a  strong 
pnm&  facie  case  of  genuineness,  and  will  at  any  rale  shew  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  looi:,  better  than 
■ny  amount  of  telter-ptess,  or  than  the  mere  printing  of  the  docu- 
ment in  common  type,  which  has  been  done  already  more  than 
once.  Mr.  Bailey,  liowcver,  has  not  simply  produced  this  beau- 
\xtii\ /ac-timile.  He  appends  to  it,  in  Latin  and  in  Englisli,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  corroborative  evidence,  first  to  Parker's  own  consecra- 
tion, and  next  to  the  consecrations  of  his  consecrators,  including 
Barlow.  As  regards  English  readers,  his  work  contains  specially 
two  new  testimonies — one  to  Parker's  consecration,  which  is  curi- 
ous; the  other  to  Barlow's,  which  {if,  indeed,  further  evidence  were 
nmded  on  the  subjfct)  is  conclusive.  The  former  is  a  memorandum, 
dnwn  up  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  by  tlic  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham's  chaplain,  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  chaplain'a 
dcfc«mlnnts,  o  private  family  now  resident  in  Sussex.  The  Earl  (as 
ia  stated  in  Masun  and  Brumlinil,  and  elsewhere)  had  been  present 
in  James  the  First's  Council,  when  the  Nog's  Head  Fuhle,  then 
Ant  invented,  became  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  had  then  at  once 
given  his  testimony,  that  he  had  himself  been  present  at  the 
(genuine)  consecration,  and  bad  also  seen  a  transcript  then  and 
there  drawn  up  of  the  record  of  it,  which  transcript  had  been  at 
the  same  time  deposited  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Clirisli  CoUege» 
Cambridge,  wbere,  indeed,  it  ia  to  this  day.  Thereupon  that  traa4^ 
Mnpt  was  sent  for  by  the  King  and  Council,  and  produced,  to  the 

uudant  conlirmation  of  the  real  facts.     Tlie  memorandum,  here 
now  printed,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  chaiilain  had  repeatedly 
atated  in  conversation  with  his  family  that  the  KnrJ  of  Noltingliaia 
bad  related  all  this  to  him.  ^^ 

The  testimony  in  Barlow's  case  consiata  of  a  series  of  letters  I^H 
Cromwell  from  Barlow  himself,  during  the  first  yean  uf  lus  Epis- 
copate  at  St.  David's,    relating   mainly  to  his  clforts  to  keep 
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Chapler  tliere  in  order  (one  of  them  being  concerned  apparentlj  in  ■ 
Dcts  of  piracy),  but  especially  of  a  letter  from  Barlow's  brollier,  ilw  H 
to  Cromwell,  of  tlie  same  date — i.e.  within  the  first  three  ot  fonf  H 
years  after  Barlow's  consecration;  all  of  them   preserved  in  llw  H 
Public  Record?,  and  brought  to  light  in  the  cataiogning  of  them.   H 
Tliis, letter  dif^closes  the  fncts  that  the  Chapter  (who  had  been  (cu  H 
years  left  to  themselves)  were  demurring  violently  to  the  Biabop*!  H 
B!isDmption  of  one  of  the  Prebends  as  belonging  to  himself  as  Bishop)   I 
and  also  to  his  claiming  to  preside   aa   Dean  and  Chapter,  tbn    H 
never  having  been  a  Dean,  properly  so  called,  at  St.  David's,  mJ  H 
the  Bishop  (who  occupied  his  place)  having  been  so  long  absent  H 
that  tlie  Chapter  rebelled  against  Barlow's  resumption  of  the  oSice-   H 
But  it  appears  that  the  Chapter  had  duly  enthroned  him  both  a  H 
Bishop  and  as  Dean,  and  that  they  accepted  his  Episcopate  as  all  H 
in  due  course.     And  obviously,  in  the  years  1536 — 40,  while  thej 
were  urgently  desiring  to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  could,  it  hnd  new 
crossed  the  mind  of  his  own  Chapter  that  he  had  never  been  conse- 
crated.    On  the  contrary,  they  had  duly  enthroned  him,  which  im- 
plies of  itself  that  they  had  received  formal  and  legal  intimation  of  ■ 
his  coiisecr.ition  ;    and  they  received   him   as   Bishop  without  one 
syllable  of  hesitation  or  doubt.      The  inference  is  inevitable,  and 
would  of  itself  set  the  question  at  rest.     So  far,  we  say,  for  English  I 
readers.     But  Mr.  Bailey  is  ambitious  of  bringing  the  case  also  and 
chiefly  hefore  Papal  and  foreign  authorities.     And  he  compiles  ac- J 
Gordingly,  in  Latin  as  well  as  English,  a  pre'cit  of  the  entire  evidencsl 
with  which,  in  England,  all  who  chose  to  look  for  it  iiave  been  long 
familiar.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  "customary  ecclesiasticai 
Latin"  had  in  this  case  been  a  little  more  in  accordance  with  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.     But,  this  ap:irt,  the  book  is  a  great  attempt 
to  enable  Roman  authorities,  if  they  will,  to  see  the  conclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence  to  the  facts  which  exists.     And  it  would  be 
a  point  gained,  for  their  own  credit  quite  as  much  as  for  our  own  J 
peace  or  safety,  if  they  should  be  brought  to  give  up  their  hitherto, 
perh.ips,  somewhat  excusable  hesitation  as  to  the  facts — excusable, 
we  say,  on  the  ground  of  inability  really  to  understand  or  kno» 
what  the  case  is.     Of  course,  other  qnestions,  of  a  broader  kind, 
remain  behind.     But  one  step,  at  least,  would  so  be  gained  towards 
a  belter  understanding  hereafter.     We  owe  tlianks  to  Mr.  Bailey 
for  this  handsomely  printed  and  great  effort  to  lay  the  case  Uitlf. 
before  foreign  Churches. 
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Thk  Grat  of  these  publicalions — all  of  them  of  value  as  indicating 
the  prevalence  of  a  real  and  sensible  study  of  (lie  ?rn}-cr-book  in 
ft  riglil  wny — is  as  yet  iiieonnplete-     It  extends  at  present  only  to 
the  close  of  the  Epistles  and  Go'pels.     It  contains  first  a  brief  his- 
torical account  of  the  inoditications  which  our  Service-books  huvc 
atidergone  from  the  beginning,  so  as  to  shew  the  structural  con- 
nection of  our  present  Book,  as  a  wiiole,  with  its  preilecessors ;  fol- 
lowed by   a  very  interesting  account    of  our   Church    music,  and      j 
K  (naturally  at  this  lime)  argumentative  Essay  about  our    HitunI,      ' 
But  its  specialty  lies  in  the  textual  reprint,  step  by  step,  in  parallel 
columns  with  our  actual  Book,  of  the  onginnla  of  every  portion  of 
it,   fo  far  as  such   originals  exist,  together  with  (iu  the  form   of 
notes]   the  Introita,  and   references  to  the  Hymns,  of  the  Saruin 
Misaal,  the  necessary  iiiforDiation  resjiecting  the  history  and  oon- 
tonts  of  the  Prayer-book  text,  and  a  liieological  rationale  of  the 
•evenl  Epistles  and  Gospt^ts,     It  seta  forth,  therefore,  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  the  actual  amount  of  positive  agreement  of  our  But^^^ 
with  the  Sirum  Books,  altliough  necessarily  not  selling  forth,  negn- 
tivelj,  the  p.irticulars  of  text  or  ritual  of  the  old  service  dropped  it|^^ 
our  own ;  so  that  readers  will  find  in  it  a  plain  and  detailed  proa|^| 
of  tlie  substnnliul  identity  of  the  new  with  the  old,  but  only  a  gvne-^> 
n)  slal<ment  of  tiie  dili'orences  between  them.     Of  course,  the  ont^^ 
vay  to  exhibit  the  whole  case  would  be  the  superfluous  one  of  rs^| 
printing  both  side  by  side;  superfluous  because  the  Sarum  Books^* 
■re  uow  accessible  to  any  one  in  the  Latin,  and  partially  so  iu  an 
English  translation.     Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  tins,  in  con>      ' 

'  ■■  The  AotiDtBtFd  Book  of  Common  Priiiar  i  being  m  lllatorieiil.  Ritual,  ■pj 
ncolofical  Commviilarjr  on  Ilic  Devotionjil   Sjtiirin  of  ih«  I.'hiirch  of  Englinil."        ' 
Bdiird   hy  ihi  Rti.  Jolin  tlcnrj'  Blunt,  M.A.,   Author  of  DirtclttitLm  Pailarttt, 
*■  H'RiMtioId  Thiotoiry."  &c     Parti.    (Rivln^toni.)  I 

"  Tlir  rrn^rr-bnok  Iiiti<ilrit(il,  aith  lliiluricil  llluatrilioni  and  Kxplanitory 
Xmu  BiTKnitcd  pitnllfl  la  thiTett."  Bj  Ihs  Rrt.  W.  M-  Campion.  B.U.,  Pctln 
•ad Tutor  of  Quesni'  Collrgo,  Sit.,  and  the  Itri',  W.  J.  Dcamont.  M.A„  PtUow  of 
Trinit;  Csll»|[o,  Cambildg*,  tit.  With  ■  PreUce  bj  iht  Lord  Dlahop  of  Elf. 
(BiTingtoni.) 

~  The  LiiurgT  of  ih*  Church  of  Sanim  i  toother  wiik  Iht  Cdtndar  of  )h«  uma 
Oatch."  Tranilatid  frorn  iho  Ljitin,  with  a  Ptefaca  and  Eiplanalorj'  Not«. 
9l  Cbaria*  Walkor.  With  an  lattuductloci  by  lUi.  T.  T.  Callvl,  U.A,  Retlsr  o( 
ClaMf.     (J.  T.  Uar«a.)     OmardlM.  J  alf  *,  ISOS. 


sidering  a  publicntion,  of  wliich  the  resuU,  and  to  some  estentlhe 
object,  is  to  establish  the  contiiiuitj  of  ths  Eiioks.  Uiidoubtedlj 
Mr.  Blum's  labours  bring  out  palpablv, — what  all,  indeed,  knew 
before  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  but  what  people  in 
genera!  do  not  know  even  vet, — ^that  our  Prayer-book  (omitting  for 
tlie  moment  the  Communion  Service,  which  Mr,  Blunt  has  not  jet 
reached)  is  precisely  and  historically  a  simplification  and  compres- 
sion of  the  older  services,  consequent  upon  the  rendering  them  iDlo 
English  for  congregational  use,  and  with  of  course  also  certain  all^ra- 
tions  of  a  doctrinal  kind.  Mr.  Blunt  has  well  brought  out  this 
side  of  the  question  in  his  historical  introduction.  He  has  tliere 
pointed  out,  —  strengthening  bis  case  by  the  parallel  attempt  in 
Continental  Churches  at  the  same  period  of  which  Cardinal  Quij- 
noncz's'  aborlive  vpork  was  the  main  result,  and  by  the  curious  fact 
that  our  Preface  of  1549  was  principally  borrowed  from  that  of  tlie 
Cardinal, — that  independently  of  doctrinal  changes,  two  circuni- 
stancps  guided  the  modifications  of  tlie  Sarum  Books  into  our  pee- 
sent  Book,  one  the  desire  of  so  combining  and  so  simplifying  ser- 
vices, hencefortli  to  be  in  English,  as  that  ordinary  congregationi 
miglit  be  able  to  follow,  and  might  be  induced  to  attend  them,  thi 
other  the  aggravation  of  the  existing  impossibility  of  doing  eitli 
(an  impossibility  practically  but  very  imperfectly  met  by  accum 
lating  services)  through  the  destruction  of  the  trained  choirs  of  the 
monasteries.  Of  course,  all  scholars  who  had  looked  into  the  matter 
huve  known  long  since  that  the  Prnyer-book  w  the  Sarum  service 
arr.inged  and  modified  upon  these  two  principles,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther omission  of  certain  erroneous  accretions  of  false  doctrinal  ijO'^h 
port.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  the  English  publtol 
know  this.  And  our  main  ground  of  thankfulnesa  to  Mr.  Blunt 
lies  in  the  plain  and  patent  prominence  given  to  tliis  faot  by  his 
volume. 

The  sources  of  the  Collects  and  other  portions  more  recently 
added  are  also  diligently  investigated  by  Mr.  Blunt.  And  his  notes 
are  in  general  brief  and  adcqunle.  We  have  noted  a  few  (moslljr 
trilling]  errors  :  e.g.  in  speaking  of  the  Commissioners  to  eiuminiH 
and  certify  the  Sealed  Books,  Mr.  Blunt  gives  seven  names,  which 
hajipen  to  be  (except  that  his  Madling  is  a  mistake  for  Slradling) 
seven  out  of  the  eight  attached  still  to  one  particular  Sealed  Book ; 

"Vfe  folloB  Mr.  HI  lint's  apcllmg,  ooE  hiving  a  library  at  htnd  wlioiein 
the  original  book  ilself.     Tlic  mimo  in  usimllj  sptll  QuignonJUB. 
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bat  the  Commission  was  really  "odUressed"  to  do  less  tlian  twentyi 
fire  clergymen,  not  to  those  eiiflit  only.  Nor  do  we  know  wb; 
Mr.  Blunt  lias  omitted  tlie  eighth  iiaiiie  in  the  document  itsel: 
which  apjiears  tu  have  misled  him.  Again,  we  do  not  quite 
that  he  has  really  any  foutidatiuri  fur  tracing  a  resemblance  in 
Br<te'a  Cuiendar  to  ih;il  of  iho  Edstern  Church.  And  (a  more  sa^ 
nous  matter)  he  seema  to  mean  in  liis  notes  on  the  Easter  servici 
that  the  ancient  British  Church  kept  Easter  on  any  day  of  the  wei 
that  chanced  to  be  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon — a  statement' 
(if  he  docs  mean  it)  distinctly  against  tlie  plain  historical  fjcl ;  for, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Church  always  kept  the  feast  upon  a  SundajjM 
Neither  do  we  know  why  Mr.  Blunt  should  call  the  ecclesiastical 
Hct  which  did  what  he  erroneously  imputes  to  the  Britons,  and 
which  had  to  do  with  a  fourteenth  day,  and  were  called  Quav 
decimnns,  by  llie  word  which  is  classically  applied  to  the  soldiers 
a  fourternlh  legion,  and  is  spelt  Quarlndecimiins.  And  to  turn 
larger  matters,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  Mr.  Perry's  portion 
the  Prtfnce  about  Riiunl  may  have  to  he  re-written,  even  before  I 
Kcond  Pnrt  of  Mr.  Blunt's  hook  is  out.  And,  undi^r  any  drcuii 
stances,  it  is  more  distinctly  polemical  than  perhaps  it  is  desirai 
it  should  be,  in  a  work  mIiicIi  deserves  to  become  the  stand.inl  an* 
notalcd  edition  of  the  Prayer-book.  With  a  few  exceptions,  how- 
ercr,  of  the  kind  we  have  noticed,  the  matter  of  the  Introduction  and 
of  the  Notrs  sci*m*  thorou^'hly  well  got  up.  Dr.  Dikes's  name  ii 
B  giinmnlcr  for  the  musical  part  of  the  former,  Mr.  Perry's  fur  t 
Imrning  of  its  rilunlislic  portion  (ahich,  by  the  way,  rather  kec; 
itirense  in  the  hackgroiind).  And  Mr.  Blunt  himself  is  a  good 
■me  to  answer  for  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Biamunt's  and  Mr.  Campion's  work  is  of  a  difTerent  kind. 
Tlie  Sole  ()ue3lion  resjwcting  the  merits  of  their  weil-intentioued 
attempt  rclntes  to  its  plan.  The  names  of  its  compilers  are  suf- 
flcicnl  guarantee  holli  fur  learning  and  accuracy,  and  for  a  sober 
tul  Hholarlike  tone.  And  to  originality  it  lays  no  claim,  iuM- 
ktioh  as  its  professed  ohject  is  simply  to  combine  and  present  iu 

sible  form  the  contents  of  the  many  and  often  not  es'ily  acccs^ 
sibli!  commentaries  already  existing.    The  questinn  then  is,  whethi^H 
tnkini;  even  any  one  limited  depnrtincnt  of  illustration,  the  rrtpiiHU^ 
informafKin  can  conveuicnily  or  even  possibly  be  exactly  commcn* 
mntf,  page  for  page,  with  the  text;  much  more  if  the  attempt  be 
nade  to  combine  all  or  even  many  drparlmcnls  of  such  illustrali' 
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knowledge.  Incomplete  statements  here,  and  blank  pages  llietB, 
revenl  the  im possibility  of  such  ii  coiiiciiience.  The  book  does  not 
givens  the  mnlerials  for  a  complete  comparison  of  the  Prayer-book 
with  its  original  sources,  or  with  its  own  successively  varying  forms, 
or  with  the  parallel  service-books  of  other  conimuiiions :  although 
it  attempts,  and  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  way  perform*,  all  these 
things :  while,  in  the  Psalms,  for  instance,  we  have  scores  of  pagei 
wholly  or  almost  wliollv  blank.  The  "quiirriea  and  veins  of  the 
Prayer-book,"  to  use  its  own  rather  odd  phraseology,  are  only  half 
quarried  or  half  traced  —  whichever  metaphor  may  be  preferred. 
We  cannot  see,  accordingly,  to  what  class  of  readers  it  will  be  use- 
ful. The  real  student  will,  of  course,  prefer  the  original  works. 
The  ordinary  reader  n^ill  still  be  at  a  loss  without  them.  Its  bes^| 
points  are  the  condensed  summary  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  not  very 
commonly  known  or  easily  understood  slatementa  respecting  the^_ 
ealculalioii  of  Easter  (a  subject,  by  the  way,  upon  which  Mr,  Blun^H 
is  rather  summary),  and  the  tables  of  Psalms  as  used  by  the  Greek 
Church,  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  according 
to  the  present  Roman  use,  and  lastly  the  modern  Jewish  use.  .\nd 
of  course,  to  those  who  have  no  other  book,  it  will  give  much  in- 
formation on  other  points  also.  For  the  derivation  of  the  word 
anthem,  we  can  but  recommend  Messrs.  Beamont  and  Campion  IQ 
refer  to  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Blunt's  Prayer-hook.  ^t 

The  third  book  on  our  list  is  a  valuable  step  towards  making^ 
English  readers  acquainted  «ith  the  real  origin  of  the  Prayer-book, 
And  an  acquaintonce  with  the  sources  of  the  book  is,  no  doubf^' 
R  great  safeguard  against  the  rash  and  ignorant  tampering  with  it 
which  is  in  vogue  with  shallow  people  like  the  present  Revisionists;. 
It  will  hardly  serve  as  authority  for  restoring  those  rubrical  or  olheM 
features  which  in  the  Prayer-book  have  been  intentionally  dropped, 
although,  of  course,  it  will  help  us  to  realise  with  sometliing  of 
accuracy  what  those  features  were.     It  will  assist  people  toward 
knowing  what  they  are  about.     And  therefore  we  welcome,  heartily, 
as  on  the  one  hand  the  recent  careful  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
"  Sarum  Missal,"  so  on  the  other  this  translation  of  the  Ordinal 
and  Canon  of  the  Mass  from  the  same  rite.     The  book,  however, 
is  not  simply  a  Iranslilion,  except  of  the  Higrgy  itself.     The  rubrics 
are  arranged  by  the  translator,  we  believe,  after  his  own  judgment 
— at  lenal,  they  are  certainly  not  as  they  stand  in  the  Liturgy  itself 
as  printed  at  the  Pitsligo  Press— with  large  omissions  sud  Iran* 
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positions  and  with  additions  from  otiier  authoritative  sources,  so  u 
to  convey  to  orJinary  renders  an  intelligible  nccouul  of  the  service, 
T)ie  tusk  seems  to  be  faithfully  and  f;iirly  dune,  and  to  represent 
tbe  actual  slate  of  the  case.  Nor  is  any  other  compkint  to  be 
made  of  it  tlian  that  sufTicieut  notice  does  not  np|;ear  to  be  given  of 
the  changes  made.  The  natural  inference  from  tbe  book  as  it 
Btands  would  be  that  the  rubrics  were  translated  as  they  stand  in 
tbe  original,  and  illustrated  by  additional  matter  in  the  notes; 
vberess,  in  point  of  fact,  tbe  rubrics  are  wholly  recast  in  point  of 
tmngemenl.  ^Ve  notice  a  little  inexactness  also  here  and  there 
in  the  translation  of  the  liturgy  itself.  Of  course,  the  capital  letters 
in  "lie  Who  by  the  tree  overcame,"  in  p.  GO,  are  a  mere  over- 
aight.  And  the  restriction  of  the  book  to  the  ordinary  service  may 
excuse,  vhat  is  a  mure  serious  matter,  tbe  omisiion  of  tbe  clauses 
interpolated  ijilo  t!ie  Gioria  in  Exceisis ;  although,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  clauses,  it  does  seem  as  if  tbey  ought  to  have  beea 
mentioned  in  a  note.  But  here  and  there  is  an  inaccuracy  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  alloHcd :  as  e.g.,  the  omisMon  to  translate 
"novDm"  in  the  Prayer  of  Oblation  iu  )>.  51 ;  or,  ag:iin,  in  the 
Proper  Prefaces,  tbe  rendering  of  "  rcpnravit  in  novam  lucem  "  by 
"  renewed  us  S^  the  new  light,"  &c.,  and  of  "  virtulem  et  prtemia  " 
by  "rewards  of  virtue,"  and  of  "super  omncs  ciclos"  by  "into 
heaven,"  or,  worse  still,  of  "  opcris  Tui  vicarios "  by  "  its  (Tliy 
Sock's)  vicars  ;"  or,  again,  tbe  omission  of  "  our "  before  "  death  " 
in  the  Preface  for  Easter,  and  of  "  rcvclaute  Te  "  in  that  for  Whit- 
Sunday.  The  last  two  of  this  list  ore  due  of  course  to  the  like 
omissions  in  our  own  Prnyer<bouk,  but  a  translator  lias  no  right 
to  omiL  Neither  are  they  generally  speaking  of  much  further  con- 
Kfiucnce  tlian  as  alTecting  accuracy.  Tlie  Kulendar  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  book,  and  at  the  end  is  given  alio  the  "  iUsA  of  llie 
Prr«anctificd  as  it  used  to  be  sung  on  Good  Friday."  Tbo  Preface 
enters  largely  into  the  question  of  the  colours  of  the  vestments. 
Bgt  the  s|)t-cia]  rubric  on  tbe  subject  is  oue  of  those  omitted  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 
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Mr,  BmyT,  and  his  learned  band  of  coadjutors,  have  now  com-       i 
plated   what  will  certainly  be  henceforth  the  standard  annotittd      I 
Common  Prayer-book.     We  say  this  advisedly,  nolwithstariditiE;^       ' 
ill'imtured  and  ill-grounded  remark  tliat  has  been  made  upon  the 
book  as  represeiitiug  ihe  views  of  a  particular  school.      A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prayer-book  that  should  represent  no  theological  prin-  J 
ciples  whatever,  would  simply  accomplish  very  budly  one  only,  and  ™ 
that  the  smaller,  half  of  its  work^viz.,  the  hare  historical  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  undigested  and  unapplied.      And  the  charge  of  por- 
tisansliip,  to  be  worth  anytbing  in  the  present  case,  must  go  to  the 
extent  of  proving  that  the  work  is  coloured  with  the  extreme  and 
temporary  crotchets  of  an  eccentric  few,  whose  claim  to  represent 
the  English  Church  would  be  a  mere  impertinence.      Now,  wbe- 
ther  or  no   there   be  such  a  knot  of   men  in  the  Church  at  tiiii 
moment,  and  in  what  degree  of  proximity,  if  any,  Mr.  Blunt's  co- 
adjutors, one  or  more,  may  stand  to  them,  are  questions  we  shall 
not  here  discuss.     But,  first  of  all,  it  is  preposterous  to  liint  at  such 
a  charge  on  the  mere  ground  that  a  book  is  honestly  based  upon 
Cliurch  priiiciplfs — principles  which  happily  still  bold  their  place 
Bs  "orthodos"  in  our  branch  of  tlie  Cliurcii;  we  mean,  the  renliiy 
of  Sacramental  grace.  Apostolical  succession,  and  the  like.     AudJ 
next,  the  charge  is  doubly  refuted  wlien  we  turn  to  the  portioiu 
of  the  book  to  which  we  suppose  it  refers,  ami  perceive  the  carefuiijj 
reserved  and  cautious  spirit  of  the  article,  e.g.  on  the  "  ornaments ' 
of  the  Church.      If  any  one  turns  from  the  pages  of  this  article' 
to  the  Calendars  and  pamphlets  of  ultrn-rituahsts, — even  omitting 
the  extremer  class  of  them,  as,  eg.,  those  which,  with  a  spice  of 
comicality,  claim  the   Siiruni   colours   in    the  tone  of  a  "  free  born 
Briton"  standing  up  for  his  native  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  or  Masuai 
Charta, — he  will   feel   himself  iti   a   very  different   atmosphere,  no 
matter  what  name  is  appended  to  the  article  in  question.     We  ctn- 
not  affirm  an  unqualified  assent  to  every  proposition  advanced  either^ 
there  or  elsewhere  in  the  book.     But,  as  a  whole,  tiic  work  repre-^ 
sents,  simply,  fairly,  and  independently,  not  a  passing  phase  of 

'  "Tlie  AiinoUicil  Book  uf  CammDTi  Vtayei:  being  in  llistoriral,  Riluil,  and 
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Edited  by  llie  Rbt.  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A.,  &c.  Part  II.  (KiTiagloiu.)  Oaa'ttiim, 
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but  that  greal  school  of  English  divinity  wlileh  won  llie 
^iigli^h  Church  fur  itself  iti  men's  minds  in  the  first  liatf  of  tlie 
•eventeenth  ceiiturj,  sealed  its  hold  upon  lier  b;  tlie  sulT<^rings  of\g 
ihe  Bcbelhoii,  aad  has  never  since  lost  its  conquest.  The  one  ex^^ 
eeptional  sentence  in  tins  connection  that  has  caught  oar  eye  relates 
to  the  rallier  Big  and  Little  Endiari  controversy  about  the  "north 
side,"  and  assumes  a  little  trenchantly  tlje  questionable  dictum  that 
it  means  the  northern  half  of  the  vest  side  of  the  altar.  To  which 
rosy  perhaps  be  added,  as  rather  shaking  the  red  rag  in  the  bull'«] 
face,  the  pictures  of  the  vestments  which  close  the  volume,  auB 
which  we  own  have  considerably  cleared  our  own  previously  misty 
ideas  of  the  shape  and  nature  of  chasubles  and  the  like. 

Thb  objection  being  disposed  of,  the  ilUt«u)]iered  critic  himself 
who  made  it  allows  not  only  the  bookseller's  merits  of  a  handsoia^f 
volume  lo  the  publication  (and  the  volumes, — size,  type,  and  ar-^1 
niigement — are  butli  handsome  and  full  of  matter),  but  aUo  more 
■nbstatitial  and  essential  excellencies.  Whether  as,  historically, 
■bewing  how  the  Prayer-book  came  to  be  what  il  is,  or,  rilually, 
how  it  designs  itself  to  be  rendered  from  »nrd  into  act,  or,  theo-  ' 
logically,  aa  exiiibiling  the  relation  between  doctrine  and  worshif^^ 
on  which  it  is  framed,  the  biKjk  amasses  a  world  of  information 
carefully  digested,  and  errs  commonly,  if  at  all,  on  tlie  side  of  ex- 
OBML  An  elaborate  proof,  for  instance,  of  the  Apostolical  origin 
and  necessity  of  Episcopal  government  is — not,  indeed,  thrown 
away  in  these  days,  but — perhaps  a  little  superfluous  in  a  commen- 
Iwj  on  an  Ordinal  which  takes  the  doctrine  for  granted.  The  In- 
troduction to  the  Piiahns  strikes  us  as  less  pretentious  and  more  to 
the  purpose.  The  actual  history  of  the  Jewish  and  of  ihc  Christian 
use  of  the  Psalms  is  there  stated  with  great  learning,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  elaborated  upon  which  alone  that  use  in  Christian  worship 
t$  inlcltigible.  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Psalms,  and  that  only, 
fltt  them  for  the  common  worship  of  the  assembled  Christian 
Church.  And  while  he  entirely  npprrciatet  the  other  and  manifold 
private  uses  of  the  Psalms,  this  their  liturgical  use  is  rxhihilcti  by 
Mr  Blunt  more  fully  than  we  remember  to  have  aeeu  done  else- 
where.  But,  after  all,  the  great  gain  in  this  edition  is  the  carrying 
into  detailed  and  complete  execution  of  what  Mr  Proctor  and  others 
initialed,  and,  as  far  as  a  book  about  the  Prayer-book  could  do  so, 
Koomplishcd — viz.,  the  exhibiting  in  actual  collation  or  contr 
the  originals  of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  tide  by  side  wit 
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of  London,  lingered  on  in  uee  in  St.  Paul's,  we  are  sarprised  to 
aee^  ontil  k  late  as  1S59),  tlie  Scottish  and  Irish  Fntfer^books, 
and  the  additioiiBl  services  in  the  latter,  some  of  which,  or  services 
uudogons  to  them,  it  were  veil  we  had  in  England  also.  Mr.  Macray, 
we  perceive,  hu  enphemiaticsUy  concealed,  under  the  vague  phrase 
of  "  full  of  the  strongest  expressions,"  reinforced  b;  Burnet's  equally 
vague  description  (that  thej  are  "in  a  high  strain"),  the  singular 
fact  that  in  the  original  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  B«3torBtion,  as 
inaed  by  Boyal  authority  and  prior  to  the  revision  and  sanction  of 
it  by  Convocation,  there  occurred  an  actual  and  formal  prayer  for 
Uessings  to  be  gained  by  the  intercession  of  Ciiarles  I. ;  to  wliom, 
it  may  be  remembered,  one  church  at  least  then  boilt  (at  Plymouth) 
was  actually  dedicated. 

We  must  demur  to  the  tone  of  Mr.  Blunt's  remarks  upon  the 
Judaic  tone  of  the  Commination  Service,  which  certainly  surprise 
U  as  coming  from  him ;  especially  when  noting  by  way  of  contrast 
the  specially  fair  and  considerate  tone  of  his  notes  on  the  Burial 
Serrice.  But  taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  pnrt  from 
it  without  congratulating  its  conapilers  npon  having  produced  a  real 
and  valuable  permanent  addition- to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
power  of  intelligent  and  devotional  use,  of  the  Prayer-book  of  our 
Church. 
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R.  HADDAN'S  historical  studies  did  not  unfit  him 
for  the  study  of  philosophy.     On  the  coutrary,  hid 

te  and  accurate    mind    was    eminently  fitted    for  the 
_™tment  of  abstract  subjects.     Called  upon  to  take  hia 
ride  in  the  great  controversy  between  Faith  and  ReasonjPfl 
which  divided  the  intellect  of  Oxford  after  the  lamented 
secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  while  he  unhesitatingly  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  maintainors  of  that  traditional  Christianity^ 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  he  did  justice  to  tlic  sia^| 
cerity  of  his  opponents,  but  never  spared  what  he  thought 
looseness  of  reasoning  or  logomachy.     His  essay  on  Ra- 
tionalism, in  the  "  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  exhibits 
in  a  measure  his  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  much 
that  is  valuable  in  the  critiques  now  printed.     Still,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  lay  in  the  direc 
tion  of  mental  science.     The  estimate  of  the    success 
these  studies  since  the    day  that    the  witty  Frenchma 
penned  the  words,  "  II  savait  de  la  mctaphysique  ce  qu'c 
«D  a  8u  dans  tous  les  ages,  c'est  a  dire  fort  peu  de  chose," 
has  been  considerably  modified ;  but  it  caunot  be  doubted 
tliat  philosophy  had  not  the  same  charm  for  Mr.  Haddan 
u  history.     Perhaps  the  sense  of  uncertainty^-caused  by 
the  claims  of  different  schools,  and  the  impossibility  fl^| 
finding  any  authority  to  determine  between  these — threw 
him  back  upon  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of  history.     Ills 
mind  rested  in  the  actual.     Leaving  the  schools  of  Ilege 
ind  Mill,  of  Maurice  and  Maiisel,  to  adjust  their  diffet 
CDces,  his  true  rest  was  in  the  records  of  the  past : — 

Movou  yap  airov  Kal  ^(M  trrtpUrKtrtu, 
'Affinfra  iraUv,  tura'  iu)  ij  TTfirparffUya. 
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The  following  aeries  of  miscellaneous  articles  exbibiU 
Mr.  Haddau's  views  on  some  questions  of  the  day  which 
are  not  likely  soon  to  lose  their  interest.  Events  march 
very  fast,  and  speculation  soon  finds  its  solution  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  much  of  what  he  has  written  on  these  8ub« 
jects  will  continue  useful,  inasmuch  as  he  lays  down 
general  principles  which  are  of  universal  application. 
The   size  to  which  the  present  volume  has  attained  has 

constrained    the   Editor    to    reject    many   papers    which ^ 

would  have  itlustrated  the  great  extent  of  their  author'qH 
reading,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
On  secular  subjects,  too,  there  will  be  many  that  have 
been  reluctantly  sacrificed.  Enough,  however,  has  beea 
preserved  to  shew  that  Mr.  Haddan  was  emphatically  whalj 
a  great  author  of  the  Elizabethan  age  calls  "  a  full  man," 
and  that  beyond  the  specialties  of  his  profession,  there 
were  many  subjects  on  which  he  thought  and  wrote  with 
vigour,  clearness,  and  intelligent  interest. 


THE  LIMITS  OP  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT'. 

First  we  o\rc  to  Mr  Mansel  a  disliiictiou  forir.slised  by  & 
raenciature.  Tiint  all  practical  truth,  as  nppreheiitled  by  man, 
fuses  to  admit  of  analysis  accoriliiig  to  llie  laws  of  the  ham 
unileralandiiig,  nnd  while  adapted  perfectly  to  ils  proper  object  ol 
dirccliiig  coiidact,  lands  tlie  investigator,  if  submitted  to  an  in- 
tellectual test,  in  a  maas  of  contraiHctions — is  a  doctrine  as  old  as 
Aristotle,  The  religious  form  of  the  same  doctrine — that  all  divine 
truth  is  a  mystery  to  man  past  finding  out — ia  as  old  as  the  olde; 
book  extant,  the  Book  of  Job.  But  still  it  is  something  to 
the  doctrine  signalised,  and  crystulhsed  into  a  convenient  ph 
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And  \[r.  Hansel  has  done  this  b;  his  distiiictioii  between  "  regula- 
ti?c"  and  speculative  truth.  IJut  will  he  forgive  our  suggesting 
that  be  has  hardly  guarded  his  true  and  valuable  statement  of  the 
diBtinctioii  with  suificient  clearness,  at  least  in  its  applicatiou  tu 
moral  truth,  specially  so  called?  "The  moral  sense,"  tie  ingst 
truly  explains,  "is  not  designed  to  tell  us  what  are  the  absolute 
ind  immutable  principles  of  right  as  existing  in  the  eternal  nature 
uf  God,  but  to  discover  those  relative  and  temporary  man  I  Tea  tat  ions 
of  them  which  are  necessary  for  human  training  in  this  present  life." 
And  in  a  note,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Maurice's  strictures  on  the  subject, 
it  ia  further  apecitied  that  the  "  manifestations "  intended  are  re* 
lative  to  the  constitution  of  man  lu  man,  and  not  to  that  of  Lhit 
OT  that  individual  man  or  body  of  men,  and  thut  the  "  time  "  to 
which  they  belong,  is  the  vliole  time  of  the  duration  of  tlie  human 
race  upon  earth,  and  not  this  or  that  century.  But  we  desiderate 
a  principle  on  which  to  rest  the  limitation.  Once  launched  upon 
tbe  principle  of  anatogoM  Iruih,  why  are  we  to  stop  at  any  irrelevant 
limit  drawn  from  the  mere  number  of  those  whose  subjectivity  com- 
pels this  aitalogousness  ?  Why  are  adaptations  to  man  as  man  ad- 
missible, and  adaptations  to  individual  man,  and  still  more  to  par- 
ticular periods  of  development  in  the  human  race,  not  admissible  ? 
Or  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  The  outward  training  of  each 
man — including  under  the  phrase  uot  only  external  events,  but  the 
•ubjective  modiQcations  imposed  upon  his  views  of  truth,  and  this 
not  only  by  the  universal  laws  of  human  thought,  but  by  his  own 
individual  pliase  of  hfe  and  educttiou — this  whole  outward  tnining 
rests,  down  to  a  certain  point  at  any  rate,  upon  the  aaiiie  fuuting. 
So  far  as  it  comes  from  God,  eitlier  the  whole  or  no  part  at  all  of 
it  is  an  economy — an  adaptation  of  truth  whereby  Providence  seeks 
to  mould  the  individual  man  to  good.  We  only  know  by  a  moral 
instinct,  that  truths  as  they  seem  to  man  as  man,  must  possess 
a  rrol  analogy  to  the  absolute  truths  of  which  tht-y  are  the  finite 
modilicntions.  And  liuw  can  a  step  further  from  the  absolute  truth 
nuke  thiit  truth  cease  to  be  analogous  which  in  the  first  stage  wu 
confessedly  sof  Why  are  adaptations  to  man,  truths,  though  par- 
tial ones,  and  so  allowable  (as  they  arc,  at  any  nlc,  unavoidable), 
but  adaptations  to  the  Jews  in  the  period  u(  the  Judges,  no  analo- 
gie>  to  truth  at  all,  but  false  and  inadmissible?  Or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  other  words,  if  the  All-wise  sees  it  to  be  good  for  nuii 
that  he  shall  liave  >iich  and  such  beliefs  about  morals,  and  if  thcao 
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beliefs  are  to  him  ac«)r<tin^ly  first  truths  on  which  he  rightly  ml?, 
vhv  should  it  be  impossible  that  certain  further  modlBcntions  of 
these  beliefs  should  be  seen  to  be  good  for  men  under  particulir 
circnnistance.%  and  should  therefore  be  to  those  men  true,  although 
to  other  men,  at  other  times,  ihey  would  be  fnlse  ?  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Mansel  shews  ns  no  reason  for  drawing  the  line  where  he  does 
draw  it,  beyond  the  inconvenient  inferences  to  which  the  latter  of 
these  «iews  appears  to  lead,  and  the  undeniable  mischief,  of  which, 
when  rashly  applied,  it  has  been  the  source.  And  liis  account 
Old  Testament  ethics,  imperfect  as  spnce  necessarily  makes  wh 
is  of  course  only  a  vuftepyau  to  the  book,  is  rendered  more  im- 
perfect by  this  defect.  It  is  a  complete  vindication  of  isolated  , 
commands  to  individual  patriarchs,  but  it  hardly  meets  (rather  iflfl 
distinctly  fails  to  meet)  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  general 
moral  phase  in  the  Jewish  mind  of  different  periods,  as,  e.g.,  that 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  permission  of  certain  general  practices  for  long 
periods  of  time,  as,  e.^.,  of  polygamy.  Now  we  do  not  venture  to 
say  that  we  can  in  these  columns  supply  the  defect  which  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  have  indicated.  I4o  doubt  the  analogous  truth 
must  still  remain  analogous.  Tlie  reflection  must  not  so  far  recede 
from  the  image  of  the  primary  and  absolute  truth  as  to  convey 
an  impression  contradictory  to  that  primary  truth.  But  how  far 
may  we  go  in  the  process?  The  line  may,  perhaps,  be  best  drawn 
by  distinguishing  the  voluntary  from  the  involuntary;  insomuch 
that  all  modifications  of  the  moral  sense  which  arise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  wilful  act  of  man  himself,  may  be  ,iet  down  as 
false,  or  mixed  up  with  falsehood ;  while  those  which  an  outward 
providence  imposes,  must  be  held  to  be  true  in  the  way  of  analogous 
truth.  But  we  content  ourselves  here  with  pointing  out  a  gap  in 
Mr.  Mansel's  slatement,  which,  to  our  minds,  needs  filling  up,  ia 
order  to  make  his  distinction  a  safe  and  useful  one. 

But  to  turn  from  this  minor  topic  to  the  great  subject  of  lh« 
book — the  true  limits  and  nature  of  man's  knowledge  of  God.  In 
the  great  conflict,  the  theological  phase  of  which  is  represented  by 
Bishops  Browne  and  Berkeley,  and  the  philosophical  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  verms  "Victor  Cousin,  Calderwood,  M'Cosli,  and  others, 
Mr,  Mansel  unhesitatingly  casts  in  his  lot  with  what  may  be  called' 
the  negative  side.  He  would  adopt,  we  suppose,  even  Bishop 
Berkeley's  hostile  version  of  the  view  defended  by  Browne,  and 
boldly  declare  the  fundamental  belief  of  all  religion  to  be  a  belief  in 
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'  anknown  Subject  of  unknown  Atf ributes."     Yet  at  bottom  we 
■iriy  believe  thnt  the  combatants  wc  have  tiaiDed  practicnlly  agree. 
lie  one  side  would  not  doubt  that  the  attributes,  for  instance,  of 
Most  High   renlly,   although  analogically,  correspond  to  the 
lilar  attributes  of  which  human  consciousness  supplies  the  idea. 
bile  the  other  side  would  readily  admit  that  no  theological  pro- 
sition  concerning  t!ie  acts  or  qualities  of  tbe  Almighty  could  pro- 
peHy  or  safely  be  subjected  to  a  logicul  crucible  and  driven  out  into 
fell  lliose  issues  which,  considering  it  as  a  human  idea,  it  would 
apparently  contain  or  imply.     The  really  important  points  appear  to 
us  to  be,  first,  the  mode  of  stating  this  characteristic  of  theological 
truth ;  and,  secondly,  the  practical  application  of  it  in  detail.     And 
^with  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  prefer  Cousin's  way  of  stating 
^Hie  matter  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's.     It  is  better  to  say  tbat  man  can 
^Htnow  God,  but  that  his  knowledge  is  necessarily  analogical,  than 
^rlhnt  man  cannot  know  Ood,  but  that  his  knowledge  is  such  as  to 
imply  an  Infitiile  Being  beyond  tliat  knowledge.    Now  Mr.  Manse), 
as  might  be  expected,  lakes  in  general  the  Ilamiltoninn  line  in  the 
^^natter,  yet  not  with  any  startling  harshness  of  language ;  on  the  coii- 
^■ntj,  be  so  enunciates  his  view  as  rather  to  reconcile  and  adapt  the 
"      two  modes  of  statement.     Nor  is  the  dilTerence,  in  reverent  hands, 
one  tlut  would  lead  to  practical  bad  conse<iuences.      Yet  wc  confess 
that  tlie  general  line  of  Mr.  Minsel's  lectures  leaves  a  sort  of  unde- 
fined impression  U|)on  the  reader,  thnt  really,  after  all.  Atheism  and 
Pantbeisu)  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  and  if  logic  were 
to  rale  would  be  unanswerable — an  Impression  which  a  careful  study 
of  the  real  argument  of  the  book  will  indeed  elTectually  dispel,  and 
which  the  earnestly  religious  tone  of  the  sentiments  that  arc  elicited 
U  tho  argument  proceeds,  counteracts  in  a  thoughtful  reader,  but 
which  is  possibly  due  to  the  thoroughly  Ilnmiltonian  form  into 
which  Hr.  Hansel's  speculations  are  cast. 

Tbe  main  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  rigorous  analysis 
which  in  Lecture  II.  demolishes  the  philosophico -theological  con> 
crption  of  the  Almighty  pro|)ounded  by  Kant,  Hegel,  and  ScheUing, 
and  which  underlies  almost  the  whole  of  the  dangeroua  neology  of 
our  modern  American,  and,  alas !  also  English  schoola  of  infidel 
rehgionism;  and  in  the  illustrations  of  the  tnie  limits  of  a  sound 
and  really  rational  philosophy  of  theology  contained  in  the  sixth  and 
Kventb  lectures.  lu  the  Utter  of  these  lies  the  portion  of  the  argu- 
ment wliich  will  be  most  efTective.     And  we  ihould  villingly  have 
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seen  this  portion  expanded  into  fsr  greater  dimension 

in  the  rest,  we  recopiise  b  worthy  offspring  of  that  p 
invaluable   work  of  almost  fuperliuman  wisdom,  the 
Bishop  Butler.     We  find  the  all -important,  jet  ever-foi 
liminary  questions  nrged  with  a  master's  power  npon  t) 
read;  combatants  in  the  theological  disputes  of  this  as  of 
Is  jour  question  one  that  hamau  faculties  can  solve  P 
that  man  has  an;  right  to  ask  ?     Is  it  not  one  which  ii 
cases  jou  yourselves  are  content  to  leave  unsolved?     1 
deed,  which  Mr.  Mansel  puts  into  our  hands  is  one  of 
cabilitv.     It  unlocks  a  wide  range  of  theological  diffit 
8Uprr»>edes  and  shelves  a  wonderful  number  of  oomplit 
logical   lijpollieses.     Heresies,   from    Arius  down  to  O 
been  almost  proverbial);  the  oflspring  of  logic  applied  to 
with  the  lacit  assumplion  of  the  capacity  of  the  huini 
define  and  ^yllogi^e  upon  the  ads  and  atlributes  of  the 
Aud  modern  heresies  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Pru4| 
pacity  of  logic  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  all.     And  the  i 
culs  tliem  all  off  by  ihe  roots.     And  that  proof  Mr.  i/t 
ably  elaborates.     He  has  given  us  the  most  philosophical^ 
ever  remember  to  have  read,  that  while  human  insti 
a  belief  in  a  Persona!  God,  human  reason  itself  proclai 
God  is,  aud  that  the  reason  of  man  cannot  conceive  of 
is.     And  if  (here  is  an  objection  to  be  made  to  the 
argument,  it  is  one  perhaps  which  lies  also  against  Bis! 
and  which  is  inherent  in  all  argument  upon  such  subj 
simply  that  the  negative  force  of  the  reasoning  is  stron 
positive;  and  thus  that  we  close  the  book  with  the  feelin: 
direct  evidence  for  religion  is  not  there,  but  that  we  hav 
a  greater  clearness  of  view  in  dealing  with  that  evidence 
works  which  profess  to  contain  it.     We  feel  thai  philosop 
nothing  by  rejecting  religion.     They  are  encompassed,  in  I 
realm  of  thought,  with  the  identical  difficulties  which  the; 
escape  by  scepticism.     We  feel  also  that  the  force  of  thos( 
ties  is  reduced  to  nothing,  in  that  an  objection  confessedij^ 
in  philosophy  cannot  be  worth  anything  in  the  analogooA 
in  theology.     Arid  here,  aa  in  Butler  himself,  is  the  Irur 
the  argument.     In  a  word,  we  gladly  recognise  in  Mr. 
work  another  chapter  of  Butler's  great  argument  ably  woi 
a  Third  Part  of  the  Bishop's  immortal  work.     We  fi 
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Milogy  between  tlie  phenomena  of  philosophy  and  theologj,  applied 
with  a  masterly  ability  both  to  demolisii  philosophical  objections  to 
the  latter,  and  to  establish  in  both  the  true  limits  of  the  sphere 
(rfreuoa  in  dealing  with  them. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  INFINITE". 


« 


In  the  midst  of  the  very  absurd  logomachies  of  which  Professor 
Mansel's  Eampton  Lectures  have  been  made  the  occasion,  a  very 
rrrious  and  pregnant  difference  of  opinion  undoubtedly  exists.  The 
Maurices  beat  about  the  bush  in  a  vain  and  wordy  strife.  And  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  the  Essayists,  and  other  fautors  of  the  same 
side,  condescend  to  endeavour  to  make  capital  out  of  popular  mis- 
conceptions. Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  greater  fairness  or 
more  deplh  from  either  quarter.  Even  Dr.  Young,  if  wc  read  his 
book  aright,  misses  the  real  point  of  dilTercnce,  and  concedes  t|ualt- 
ficstiona  of  his  own  position  which  almost  pare  it  down  to  a  merely 
different  side  of  Mr.  Mansel's,  But  a  real  and  important  question 
is  undoubtedly  hidden  under  all  this  smoke  and  dust.  And  Mr.  CaU 
derwood,  by  bringing  it  forward  in  a  philosophical  way,  has,  to  our 
minds,  done  his  beat  to  di^icomtlt  his  own  view  of  it  by  pinirily  stat- 
ing what  that  view  is.  That  we  can  know  the  Infinite  hut  only 
with  a  partial  knowledge,  and  that  we  cannot  know  the  InQiiite 
ticepl  under  the  conditions  of  the  Finite,  ore  slntemcrits  respec- 
tively involving  an  assertion  or  denial  of  this  proposition — that  the 
Inllnile  is  men-ly  nn  expansion  of  the  Finite; — that,  e.g.,  Eternity 
is  only  Time  prolonged  without  end.  Mr.  Caldcrwood  asserts  this. 
Professor  Munsel  denies  it.  And  the  whole  dispute  hinges  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  Maiisel,  we  apprehend,  equally  with  Mr.  Caldcrwood, 
would  afHrm  that  in  thinking  of  Qod,  our  thought  is  a  "clear" 
thought,  if  liy  "clear"  is  only  meant  that  the  object  of  the  thought 
IB  distinguished  thereby  from  all  other  objects ;  and  that  it  is  also 
■  "distinct"  thought,  if  by  "distinct"  is  only  meant  that  the  seve- 
ral attributes  connected  by  tlic  word  arc  dlstingnishnble  from  one 
another;  and,  of  course,  beyond  a  douht,  that  it  is  also  an  "inade- 
quate" thought,  because  "our  [lower  of  cognition  is  insufllcient  to 

*  **  The  PblloMphy  of  dii  liifioll*  ;  ■  TrtaLita  on  Uin'a  Kao'lailne  odhs  tnfl- 
pita  BciBf,  in  iniorT  [a  Sir  W.  Itiniillan  ind  IJr.lCiiiMl."  Bjr  iha  K**.  H.  C*l- 
J(r*»«d.    Sfoond  Edition.    (Macmlllaii.)    OaonUM,  Snt.li,  IHI. 
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embrace  the  InBnite  in  the  fulness  of  Ilis  Immensity."     But  when 
the  nature  of  this  "inadequncy"  comes  in  question,  then  there 
arises  a  difference.     For  while  Mr.  Mansel  would  hold  the  human 
conception  of  tlie  Iniinite  to  dififer  in  kind  from  its  object,  Mr.  Cal- 
derwood  appears  to  maintain  that  the  difference  lies  simply  in  quan- 
tity, and  that  if  the  limitations  of  finiteness  were  removed,  the  one 
would  expand  at  once  to  the  fulness  of  the  other.     Now,  so  stated, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation — the  case  strikes  our  minds  as  not  ad-S 
mitting  of  a  doubl — in  siding  with  Mr.  Mansel,     And  if  the  main™ 
popular  objection  to  this  conclusion  were  removed  by  a  statement  of 
the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  side  of  the  view,  we  feel  con<fl 
vinced  that  all  accurate  thinkers  would  ultimately  do  the  same, 
J'or  when  the  question  is  asked,  what  relation  does  the  Infinite  at- 
tribute bear  to  the  finite  conception,  to  answer  simply  that  such  relB<^| 
tion  is  not  one  of  identity,  or  even,  without  further  explanation, 
that  it  is  one  of  analogy,  is  to  cut  us  off  apparently  from  all  power 
of  thinking  of  the  Infinite  at  all.     And  if  men  are  frightened,  in 
addition  to  this,  by  phrases  such  as  our  inabihty  to  know  God,  or 
that  religion  is  not  a  subject  of  thought  at  all,  there  can  be  no  won- 
der if  they  start  back  from  what  looks  like  cutting  off  every  bridge 
whatever  between  earth  and  heaven,  between  the  intelligent  soul 
and  God,     But  the  real  danger  proceeds  from  the  other  side.     If 
Mr.  Calder wood's  view  is  demonstrably  untenable — and  we  think  it 
is — then  to  make  religious  belief  depend  upon  its  truth  is,  indeed, 
to  involve  that  belief  in  serious  peril.     What  is  needed,  is,  that  the 
positive  side  of  Mr.  Mansel'a  view  should  be  brought  out.     We  do 
not  see  grounds  for  exempting  titoral  attributes  from  the  general 
principle.     And  lake  justice,  then,  for  an  esample.     Is  the  justice 
of  God  utterly  unlike  that  of  man  ?     Surely  not.     That  would  be 
destructive,  indeed,  of  all  religion.     Is  it,  then,  so  like  human  jus- 
tice, that  the  inferences  we  con  legitimately  draw  from  the  latter  may 
be  unhesitatingly  drawn  also  from  the  former?    Surely  this  is  as 
untenable  as  the  opposite  extreme.     We  may  not  dare  to  draw  such 
inferences  further  than  God's  own  revelations  leads  us  by  the  hand^n 
The  foundation  and  basis  of  our  conception  of  justice  in  man  corr«^| 
sponds  to  that  of  justice  in  God.     We  are  sure  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  likeness  is  sufficient.     But  there  we  stop.     An  abso- 
lute likeness,  such  that  the  human  conception,  applied' to  God  with 
the  one  change  of  infinite  extent,  may  be  drawn  out  into  all  the 
results  that  to  human  logic  seem  to  be  bound  up  In  it — such  Uke^a 
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neB3  surely  even  Mr.  CaMerwood  would  not  maintain;  aUhauglil 
this  principle  seeing  to  imply  it.  A  likeness  sucli  as  may  be  con- 
ceived lo  exist  between  the  attribute  as  existing  absoluttlj,  and 
the  same  attribute  as  viewed  umlcr  the  conditions  of  our  vision 
of  it,  such  that  the  latter  practically  is  a  true  represeni  alive  of 
Ihc  former,  Mr.  Hansel,  we  apprehend,  would  maintain  as  decidedly 
as  Mr.  Calderwood  himself;  although  he  would  demur  to  the  word 
likencu. 

In  some  minor  jwints  Mr.  Calderwood  has,  we  believe,  caught 
his  opiionent  tripping.  Tiiat  "  religion  is  no  function  of  thought," 
is,  of  course,  a  curious  stntemenl  to  drop  from  a  writer  who  haa 
published  an  octnvo  volume  on  "  the  limits  of  relifjious  thought." 
And  a  more  serious  incompleteness  rather  than  error  seems  to  exist, 
when  Mr.  Mansel  implies  apparently  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  lo 
be  possessed  by  saints  in  heaven,  is  a  knowledge  free  from  the  con- 
ditions of  finite  being — a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  in  itself. 
Doubtless  he  must  have  me.iiit  no  more  than  that  human  know- 
ledge then  will  be  that  of  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  is 
vouchsafed  lo  man  now.  But  his  language  (in  the  end  of  Lecture  V. 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures)  is  constructed  certainly  upon  the  other 
supposition. 

The  religious  thinker,  however,  let  Mr.  Ciilderwood's  general 
failure  to  fm  error  upon  his  opponent  be  wliat  it  may,  owei>  thanks 
to  him  for  a  philosophical  and  calmly-writleii  volume,  which  vciili- 
htcs  ihe  subject  on  that  positive  side  of  it  upon  which  we  hold 
Mr.  Mansel  lo  have  iiisullicicntly  dwelt.  He  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  done  more  service  had  he  supplemented,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  controvert,  Mr.  Muiisel.  But  it  is  to  bo  owned 
candidly  that  a  full  stalenienl  of  the  real  nature  of  human  know- 
ledge of  God  in  relation  to  Mr.  Maiisel's  positions  is  wanted  at 
this  present  moment,  and  that,  properly  made,  it  would  do  greater 
service  to  no  one  than  to  Mr.  Mansel  himielf.  It  would  free  hia 
theory  from  popular  objections,  and  add  to  it  that  constructive  cha- 
racter in  which  it  is  now  not  altogi'thcr  without  defect. 
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WHAT  IS  REVEL  iTION«? 

Thb  passages  in  Mr.  ManseVa  lectures  against  wliich  Mr.  Clire 
tien's  principal  criticisms  are  directed,  are  those  wliicb  lay  down  b 
distinction  between  "regulative"  and  "speculative"  truth — which 
extend  this  distinction  to  all  truth,  moral  as  well  as  metaphysical—    , 
and,  finally,  deny  to  man  the  power  of  attaining  to  "  speculalire  ^| 
truth  upon  any  subject,  and  confine  the  range  of  his  knowledge  to    ' 
that  which  is,  in  Mr. Hansel's  phrase,  "regulative."     In  asaailinj 
this  point,  however,  Mr.  Chretien  does  in  fact  assail  the  main  posi^H 
lion  of  Mr.  Mansel's  entire  argument.     For  Mr.  Mansel  maititoins 
that  all  human  knowledge  must  be  not  limited  in  range  only,  but 
constituted  by  human  faculties;   that  human  faculties  are,  in  kindJH 
and  not  in  degree  merely,  incapable  of  knowing  thiugs  "in  them-    ' 
selves,"  and  necessariiy  know,  not  a  part  clearly,  but  all  that  they  J 
know  at  all,  under  the  form  which  their  own  subjectivity  imparts  A 
that  such  incapacity  extends  to  mora!  and  religious  as  well  as  (o 
purely  intellectual    ideas;    tbat  ontology  by  consequence— and   a 
Bcience  of  theology  must  needs  fall  under  the  head  of  ontology — 
is  not  indeed  a  science  which  has  no  ejiistence  at  all,  but  is  a  science 
of  the  relative,  not  the  absolute,  and  of  a  negative,  not  a  positive 
character;  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  this,  tbat  neither  our  moral 
nor  our  religious  conceptions  correspond  to  the  absolute  truth — 
we  neither  know  goodness  nor  God  himself,  save  under  modiGca- 
tions  resulting  from   ourselves — and,   as  the  practical   conclusion 
from  this,  that  we  may  not  venture  to  judge  of  revelation  as  though 
we  were  masters  of  its  principles,  although  we  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  matter  to  be  able  to  guide  our  conduct.     Now 
the  assumption  which  underlies  the  whole  of  this  (to  our  minds, 
unanswerable)    train  of  argument,  is,  that  the  relation  of  human 
conceptions  to  the  realities  which  they  represent,  is  a  relation — uf 
analogy,  or  of  aign  to  thing  signilied,  or  of  type  and  symbol  to 

•  "  Whdl  it  Revelation  !  A  Serie*  of  Sennoni  on  the  Epiphany  i  to  which  are 
added  LelteTB  to  a  Student  of  Tlieology  on  tlie  Bamploii  Leclurei  of  Mr.  Manicl." 
By  Ihe  Riv.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincolii's-iim.  (Micmillan 
and  Co.) 

"  A  Leiter  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  on  Some  Pointa  in^eMed  by  hit  Hecvnt  v 
CriticiBin  of  Mr.  Manael'x  Batnpton  LectureB."  By  (he  Rev.  C.  P.  Clirdien,  M.A.,^B 
Pellon  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  CoUetie,  Oxford.     (J.  W.  Parker  and  Sod.)  ^| 

"An  Eiaminaliun  of  ihc  Hev.  P.  D.  Maurice'*  SlfiL^turei  on  Ihe  Bsmpton 
Leclurei'  of  ISGS."     B}'  the  Lecturer.     (Murray,]     Guardian,  Dee.  Ti  1SS9. 
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KiiUtfpe  Biid  to  tlie  reality  sy  nbolised,   or  whatever  other  inaile- 
qaate  cipresaion  may  be  clioaen  to  suggest  it — but  at  any  rate,  not 
of  conformity  or  exact  correspondence.     And  those  conceptions  arq^| 
tlierefore,  not  "  true,"  if  we  require  such  an  exact  conformity  as 
tlie  very  meaning  of  truth,  and  if  we  regard  lliem  in  themselves, 
i.e.  "speculatiflely ;"   however  it   may  remain  possible  {allhongh 
a  possibility  still  requiring  proof),  that  tliey  may  lead  ua  right  in 
practtoe,  and  tlierefore   may  be   called  true  "  regula lively,"     But 
each   knowledge  is  precisely  that  kind   of  knowledge  which,  bj 
t  rhetorical  artifice  (for  it  is  no  less  in  fact,  although  doubtless  not 
BO  intended),  Mr.  Chretien  denounces  as  "false;"   borrowing  tlie^ 
«ord,  not  from  Mr,  Mansel,  but  from  Bishop  Butler,  and  using  J^^M 
lo  express,  not  a  moral  quality  of  intentional  deceit,  but  an  in-^ 
Idlectual   incapacity,    producing    incomplete    apprehension.      Mr^^ 
Mansel  in  elFect  limits  all  precise  human   "knotrledge"  to  ph^H 
nomena;   but  asserts  a  blind,  yet  trustworthy  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  realities  underlying  phenomena,  and  denies  only  that,  i 
vc  can  so  "know  "  tliose  realities  as  to  be  able  either  to  define  o^^ 
to  reason  about  them,  unless  where,  and  exactly  so  far  as,  revelation 
has  removed  the  veil)   pointing  out  also,  that  revelation  does  not 
change  man's  faculties,  but  supplies  information  adapted  to  them. 
Mr.  Chretien  calls  sucli  knowledge  of  realities  falsehood,  and  argues 
a«)cordiogly.     Mr.  ^lansel  affirms  (although  his  argument  kept  him 
from  dwelling  upon  that  side  of  the  truth),  that  the  analogies  suji- 
plied  by  humanity  itself,  applied  to  interpret  revelation,  enable  ui 
in  ■  certain  degree,  suflicient  for  faith  and  practice,  to  penetmte' 
the  vcd  thus  thrown  over  these  absolute  realities,  but  that  of  course, 
n  may  not  take  analogies  for  exact  resemblances,  or  assume  tha 
wc  know  the  reality  itself,  even  in   part,  with  a  direct  and  exn 
knowledge.     His  critic  declines  to  accept  such   analogous  knoV^ 
ledge,  upon  religious  subjects,  and  denounces  it  aa  equivalent  to 
knowledge  at  all.     Yet  surely  our  eyes  arc  not  blind,  because 
have  Dot  eitiier  a  telescopic  or  a  microscopic  vision ;  and  comma 
tense  bids  us  both  act  and  reason  on  what  wo  see,  although 
know  that  sight  is  imperfect,   and  that  we  nul   only  do   not  ace 
all  that  is  within  the  range  of  vision,  but  literally  ice  nothing  a^^ 
it  really  is.  "^M 

Mr.  Chretien  argues  his  point — 1,  upon  quasi-logical  gronnds;^^ 
and   2,  {notwithstanding  an   nninlclligibly  ecbIuus  protest  on  his 
own  part  against  judging  theological   questions  by  their  moral 
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tendencies,  the  relevancy  of  which  to  Mr.  Maiisel  we  are  at  a  loss  ■ 
to  underslaiuJ)  upon  moral  grounds.     That  liutnau  knowledge  miut      ' 
be  limited  by  human  faculties,  he  admits.     That  the  consequences  ^ 
drawn  from  this  admission  respecting  the  nature  of  human  know-  fl 
ledge  do  not  foUow  from  it,  he  makes  no  atlempt  to  sliew.     Tlie   ~ 
probiem  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God  or  of  goodness  remaius 
in  his  pages  without  a  solution,  and  without  one  word  to  prove 
that  solution  possible.    We  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Chretien  either  pos- 
sesses himself  any  conception  of  the  absolute,  or  that  be  points  ont  _ 
how  such  conception  is  altninable  by  man.    Ue  remonstrates  against  f 
the  alleged  sceptical  result  of  the  Bainpton  Lecturer's  doctrine,  hut 
gives  us  not  a  particle  of  hgbt  by  whicii  to  sec  our  way  out  of  it. 
He  recoils,  indeed,  from  the  caricature  of  moral  indignation  which 
has  betrayed  Mr,  Maurice  info  tlie  at  once  ludicrous  and  shocking 
assertion,  that   the    Hampton    Lecturer  cannot    honestly  speak   of 
knowing  God  in  prayer.     But  he  takes  for  granted  that  such  kind 
of  knowledge  as  Mr.  Mansel  allows  is  delusory,  and,  in  a  practical 
sense,  untrue ;   and  founds  thereupon  a  more  sober,  but  for  thst 
reason  a  more  weighty,  protest  against  its  moral,  while  be  yet  offers 
no  grounds  for  impeaching  its  intellectual,  cliaracter. 

Now,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Chretien  seems  to  be,  first  of  all,  that 
he  has  no  right  to  raise  a  cloud  of  moral  reprobation  around 
Mr.  Manscl's  position  until  be  has  first  shewn  that  his  position 
really  involves  the  moral  consequences  which  he  imputes  to  it; 
and  if  it  does,  then,  further,  that  it  is  not  true.  If  we  are  in  that 
dreary  abyss  of  scepticism  to  which  he  holds  the  Lecturer's  theory 
to  condemn  us,  it  is  no  use  to  lash  our  prison  bars  witli  a  mere 
impotent  despair.  £ut  surely  ve  had  better,  first  of  all,  inquire 
whether  that  theory  doei  condemn  us  to  such  scepticisni ;  and, 
if  it  really  does,  (hen  nest,  whether  we  cannot  prove  it  false. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  iu  the  vi'orld — partly  from  lack  of  habits 
of  accurate  thinking,  paitly  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  nith  metaphysical  inquiries,  partly  from  such  less  creditable 
reasons  as  appear  to  influence  Mr.  Mauri's  other  assailant — who 
will  readily  join  in  an  outcry  against  a  position  worded  iu  terms 
so  startling  as  that  man  cannot  know  God.  But  Mr.  Chretien 
is  a  scholar,  and  an  able  and  a  thuugliLful  and  a  Clirislian  man. 
And  it  docs  surprise  us  that  At  should  have  lent  the  weight  of  Im 
name,  with  whatever  qualiJicalion,  lo  a  cry  which  is  founded  upon 
a  mere  paralogism  ;    uhich  the  necessarily  paradoxical  appearance 
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to  the  popular  mind  of  scientific  truth  scientifically  stated  was  sure 
to  tmte;  am)  which  he  liimsclf  makes  no  fair  elTort  to  rest  upon 
a  sounder  foundation. 

For  does  Mr.  Mansel's  doctrine  involve  acppticism  as  i(s  natural 
molt?  Is  it  true  that  the  kind  of  divine  knowledge  which  tlie 
Lecturer  afGrma  to  be  alone  possible,  is  reall;  in  such  sense  false 
u  to  be  e<|uivalent  to  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  to  none  worth 
having  for  practical  guidance?  We  admit  that,  in  our  own  judg- 
ment, the  Bampton  Lecturer  would  have  done  better,  had  he  not 
dwelt  so  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  negative  side  of  the  case, 
while  he  confined  himself  to  suggesting  and  admitting  the  alErma- 
tire.  He  has  proved  at  length  that  the  relation  of  human  thought 
to  divine  thought, — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  the  sub- 
jective conception  lo  the  objective  reality — is  not  that  of  conformity, 
while  he  bas  rather  left  it  to  be  gathered  from  his  language  than 
expressly  worked  out  the  counterpart  truth,  that  such  relation  it 
that  of  analogy;  or  if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it,  that  the  human 
conception  is  not  indeed  the  exact  representation  of  the  objective 
trulli,  but  is  the  nearest  to  that  ri.']>resenlntiau  which  man's  Creator 
saw  to  be  possible  for  man  himself  to  have,  or  is  that  mode  of 
representation  which,  assuming  human  faculties  to  be  what  they 
■re,  would  best  convey  the  whole  amount  of  truth  of  which  those 
faculties  are  capable.  And  therefore  (as  we  remarked  in  substance 
when  reviewing  the  Lectures  themselves),  we  should  have  preferred 
a  difference  of  tone,  or  of  arrangement,  or  in  the  relative  pro- 
minence assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  his  view.  We  should  liave 
felt  belter  tatislied  had  the  Lecturer  dwelt  more  u|>on  the  power 
we  have  of  knowing  Ood,  although  hia  very  argument,  we  admit, 
leqaired  him  to  by  the  principal  stress  upon  our  impotence  of  not^^ 
knowing  Him.  ^^ 

But  an  author  must  be  judged  by  the  whole  of  his  view,  not  by 
a  part  of  it.  And  can  Mr.  Chretien  Tcally  think  that  there  is  no 
difference,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  between  an  eqtii vocation 
and  an  analogy,  between  absolute  unlikeness  and  partial  hkcncss, 
between  a  delusion  and  a  shadow,  or  between  a  sign  which  has  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  thing  signiQed  beyond  arbitrary  appointment, 
and  the  image  of  that  thing  reflected  through  a  medium  that  partly 
cannot  transmit  it,  and  partly  lends  to  it  a  colour  borrowed  from 
tbo  medium  itself  P  Must  knowledge  bo  wholly  (so  far  as  it  goes) 
tiio  clear  representation  of  absolute  truth  in  itself,  in  order  to  be 
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(so  far  as  it  goes)  knowledge  at  all  p    And  then  furtlicr,  wliateiet  ^| 
be  its  speculative  value,  is  imperfect  knowledge  really  valuclesa  in  ^ 
moral  relntions  ?    Assuredly  we  have  not  so  read  eitlier  our  Ethics,     1 
or  wliat  ia  of  more  consequence,  our  Bible.    Cannot  man  be  fireii 
witli  a  real  zeal  for  truths  which  lie  knows  that  Le  imperfectlj       I 
apprehends  ?     Is  not  "  a  knowledge  ot  n  person  as  by  a  person " 
a  sufficient  basis  for  faith  to  act,  and  not  only  to  act,  but  to  repoK 
upon  ?    Is  there  aiiy  belter  kind  of  religious  knowledge   to  be 
desired  ?    Does  Mr.  Chretien  "  know  "  his  own  friends  among  kJa 
fellow-men  in   any  other  way?    He  knows  them  "as  a  person 
knows  a  person ;"  and  never,  we  are  sure,  felt  less  love  for  them 
because  his  knowledge  of  them  was  "  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  regn^' 
latively  true  but  speculatively  false."  ^| 

Look,  too,  at  the  conditions  of  our  sensuous  knowledge.     The 
case   with  them   may  be  pushed   far  beyond  the  point  to  which 
Mr.  Mansel  pushes  it  in  that  of  our  moral  or  religious  kuonledge. 
And  yet  no  one  lacks  faith  in  liis  senses  sufficient  for  practical 
guid.ince,  however  accurately  he  may  be  aware  of  their  inability  to 
convey  the  truth  itself  to   the   mind.     The  objective  conditions 
which  produce  a  sensation,  the  sensation  itself  as  impressed  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  the  representation  of  that  sensation  in  the  think- 
ing mind — {we  use  the  terms  that  appear  most  intelligible  without 
reference  to  metaphysical  technicalities) — would  all  be  unhesitatingly 
confounded  together  by  popular  thought;    and,  if  distinguished, 
would  assuredly  be  affirmed,  with  something  of  Mr.  Chretien's  in- 
dignant zeal  for  truth,  to  be  exact  repetitions  one  of  the  other.    ^'(^| 
all  thinkers  know,  none  better  than  Mr.  Chretien  himself,  that  thea^^ 
is  no  ground  for  believing  in  the  very  least  resemblance  between 
any  two  of  the  three.     And  bero  then  is  an  impression  on  Ll>^| 
thinking  mind  "speculatively  false,"  for  it  is  utterly  dilferent  from 
that  for  win'cii  it  stands,  yet  "  practically  trne."     We  guide  our 
actions  according  to  the  information  which  our  senses  convey;  >a^| 
the  guidance  is  a  true  guidance  j!j/i7ri;r(3//y;  yet  the  information, 
speculatively  considered,  is  not  trne.     We  see  white,  or  whatever 
it  may  be ;  but  it  is  only  white  to  us.     In  itself  the  quality  in  the 
object  which  produces  the  sensation  of  white  in  us,  may  be,  and 
very  probably  is,  something  wholly  different  from  our  sensatio^^ 
And  our  sensation  as  existing   in   the  sensuous  ot^an  is  uttei^H 
ditl'ereut  again  from  tJiat  sensation  as  transformed  into  a  though" 
in  the  mind.     But  each  is  to  us  as  if  it  were  the  same.     And  tfa 
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rcsalt  is  a  "speculative  falsehood  "  which  is  "a  practical  troth." 
Cmn  we  lake,  tlien,  any  longer  the  d  jtriori  moral  grounclj  and 
denounce  as  an  impiety  or  a  sham  the  doctrine  that  man  is  piloted 
Ihrough  the  world  by  relative  truths  which  are  not  absolute  truths  7 
Hd  is  guided  in  matters  of  sense  by  Boccessive  sensations.  And 
these  sensations  arc  a  aeries  of  blind  indications  of  something 
vitliout  him  wholly  differing  (so  far  as  we  can  possibly  tell)  from 
IhWBtelves,  which  yet  we  habitually  and  naturally  identify  with 
ftOM  external  and  objective  tilings,  which  they  signify,  and  of' 
which  we  have  no  other  knowledge,  and  which  reflection  tells  ua 
we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  identifying  with  them.  In  a  word, 
w«  grope  our  way  through  the  sensuous  world  by  the  help  of 
I  aeries  of  beliefs,  which  are,  indeed,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
Ur.Mansel  asserts  of  our  religious  conceptions — practically  trus 
but  apecula lively  false. 

And  turn  from  analogies  to  intellectual  conceptions  themselves. 
Attempt  to  analyse  the  conception  man  forms  of  any  superseusuous 
object.  Attempt  to  analyse  any  act  of  man's  consciousness  un- 
connected with  tho  impressions  of  the  senses.  And  be  the  canse- 
qneiices  of  the  statement  what  they  may,  is  not  the  result  a  series 
of  negatircs,  if  regarded  in  the  abstract,  and  if  regarded  practically, 
s  series  of  propositions  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  guide  action, 
but  obviously  not  exact  representations  of  the  truth  itself  or  of  any 
put  of  it,  or  in  other  words,  what  Mr.  Chretien — not,  bo  it  re- 
peeted,  Mr.  Uansel — denominates  speculative  falsehoods?  Tnka 
anyone  of  such  propositions;  and  it  it  true  at  far  as  it  goes  t-~ 
tlist  is,  is  it  ill  snch  sense  true  as  that  it  only  requires  some  other 
sdditiona]  truth  or  truths  to  bo  added  to  it,  without  any  change 
whatever  in  itself,  to  be  rendered  a  complete  statement  of 
whole  truth?  The  omnipresence  of  tho  Most  High,  for  instin 
■8  coexistent  with  tlie  real  existence  of  that  which  is  not  QoA^ 
the  created  universe — is  this  (the  primary  root  out  of  which  l^n- 
thaim  has  grown)  a  true  statement  so  far  as  it  goes?  or  is  it  not 
ntber  nn  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  nearest,  no  doubt,  that 
nan's  fucullica  can  receive,  but  one  which  must  bo  translated  into 
the  language  of  n  totally  different  and  higher  kind  of  thought 
before  it  can  become  an  exact  representation  of  the  very  tiuUi? 
All  truths  harmonise.  But  the  two  positions  of  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Cmitor  and  tho  distinct  eiistrncc  of  the  Creation  arc  logi- 
cally coutradiclorits ;   or  rather,  if  we  overlook  the  truth,  which 
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Mr.  Chretien  does  overlook,  and  treat  these  two  propositions  uT 
really  expressing  the  exact  truth  as  far  as  tbey  go,  then  they  be- J 
come  contradictories.     And   they  are   oidy   liarmonised,  when  '^^ 
remember   their  real  nature,  and  refuse  to  treat  human  concep-    1 
tions  of  Irnth  as  though  they  answered   to  the  truth  itself  wilh 
a  prosaic  conformity  ;  or  to  argue  from  them,  as  though  the  fiuitc 
conceptions,  of  which  they  consist,  were  exhaustive  drfnitions  of 
the  essence  of  things,  so  far  as  they  went  at  all,  every  logical  result 
of  which,  when  subjected  to  the  rules  of  human  thought,  was  is     , 
literally  true  as  the  basis  of  the  conceptions  themselves  is  true.      ^H 

Or  take  again  the  conception  of  Eternity.  How  can  that  con-^l 
ceplion  come  within  Mr.  Chretien's  account  of  "  limited  "  but  eiacl 
knowledge  ?  Does  he  really  hold  eternity  to  be  merely  time  pro- 
longed without  end  ?  Or  does  he  believe  it  to  be  (as  it  surely  is) 
a  somewhat  out  of  and  above  time,  and  of  which  indefinilelj 
extended  time  is  only  our  nearest  but  consciously  most  inadequal: 
representation?  He  is  too  deep  a  thinker  to  subscribe  to  the 
former  view,  yet  the  latter  ia  diametrically  opposed  to  his  owii 
doctrine  as  he  here  sets  it  forth.  ^H 

We  cannot,  thf  n,  subscribe  to  Mr.  Cliretien's  inference  as  to  tlie 
moral  tendencies  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  this  point,  and,  on 
the  ground  of  these  supposed  moral  tendencies,  condemn  a  position 
which  docs  not  lead  to  them,  and  which  we  should  have  no  riglit 
to  condemn,  even  if  it  did,  without  examining  first  the  intclleclual 
grounds  on  which  that  position  rests.  And  as  to  the  quasi-logical 
ground  upon  which  this  same  position  is  assailed,  we  are  equally 
in  astonishment  that  a  logician  like  Mr.  Chretien  should  have 
adopted  it.  There  are  regulative  truths  which  are  speculatively 
false  (Mr.  Mansel,  by-lhe-bye,  never  does  speak  of  speculative_^^- 
kooda,  to  the  best  of  our  observation) ;  and  tliere  are  speculative 
truths  which  are  rcgulatively  false.  But  there  are  to  man  no  such 
truths  as  those  last  named.  Therefore,  argues  Mr.  Chretien,  the 
division  into  speculative  and  regulative  is  an  illogical  division. 
But  does  Mr.  Mansel,  in  the  outset,  divide  human  conceptions  into 
these  two  kinds  at  all?  lie  certainly  distinguishes  two  possible 
kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract — knowledge  which  sufficiently 
approximates  to  the  truth  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  practice,  and 
knowledge  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  very  truth  itself. 
And  be  restricts  human  knowledge  to  the  former  kind;  and  affirms 
of  it,  that  if  men  treat  it  aa  though  it  were  identical  with  Ike  latter. 
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and  forget  its  imperfectness,  it  will,  so  treatedj  lead  to  falsehood. 
Trne  or  false,  we  cannot  discover  any  lack  of  logic  in  such  a  divi- 
«on  as  this.  There  is  a  knowledge  that  is  human,  and  there  is 
a  knowledge  that  is  superhuman.  But  to  man  the  latter  is  as 
though  it  were  not.  Therefore  the  division  is  illogical.  Is  that 
conclusion  logical? 

There  remains,  however,  we  do  not  deny,  an  important  question 
still  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Chretien's  grave  remonstrances.  To  bo 
guided  by  pure  delusions,  consciously  held  to  be  such,  would 
indeed  be  a  miserable  condition.  To  rest  content  with  such  a  piti- 
ful defence  of  truth  as  tJiat  which  resolves  it  into  a  system  of  deceit 
by  which  mau  is  blindly  guided  for  his  good,  is  a  position  which, 
strange  as  it  must  be  to  Mr,  Chretien  to  remember,  Mr.  Mansel 
Las  censured  in  words  quite  as  strong  as  his  own.  But  what, 
then,  is  the  guarantee  of  our  consciousness  P  That  consciousness 
need  not,  indeed,  be  clear  and  precise  (as  Mr.  Chretien  holds  and 
Mr.  Manset  denies)  in  order  to  be  trustworthy.  But  if  it  have  not 
this  guarantee,  it  must  have  some  other.  If  it  he  admitted  that 
our  present  knowledge  is  of  necessity  not  identical  with  perfect 
knowledge,  but  differing  from  it,  as  the  product  of  a  subjectivity 
differing  fundamentally  (as  regards  the  knowing  faculties)  from  that 
of  the  Perfect  Knower,  then  what  ground  have  we  for  beheving 
anything  at  all?  If  I  know  ten  pictures  out  of  a  aeries  correctly, 
I  am  in  possession  of  some  exact  knowledge  of  that  series,  and  on 
my  way  towards  more.  If  I  know  no  one  picture  as  it  lies  in  the 
collection  itself,  but  every  picture  even  down  to  the  last,  as  they 
liave  presented  themselves  to  a  disordered  and  discoloured  vision, 
what  ground  have  I  for  even  hoping  that  I  know,  or  ever  siiall  know, 
anything  at  all  about  the  matter  to  any  good  purpose?  Such  an 
illustration  would,  we  suppose,  fairly  chime  in  with  Mr.  Chretien's 
views.  How  are  we  to  answer  it  ?  Grant,  in  the  outset,  that  our 
view  of  truth  is  not  true,  and  who  is  to  place  the  limit  upon  the 
degree  of  its  untrutli  ?  Now  reason  certainly  cannot  place  that 
limit ;  for  the  impotence  of  reason  is  assumed  in  the  very  hypothesis. 
And  we  turn  for  our  solution  to  the  deep  religious  philosophy 
of  that  very  passage  of  Dr.  Newman's  which  Mr,  Chretien  criticises. 
We  look,  for  the  foundation,  and  for  tbe  limit,  of  our  behef  in 
our  own  faculties,  to  the  deep-seated  instinct  which  tells  us  that 
God   cannot   deceive.     K«ason   cannot   guarantee   itself.     Nay,  it 

riea  on  its  face  the  proof  of  its  own  imperfectness.     It  discerns 
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blindly  an  ocean  of  inSnite   truth,  ranging  into  boundless  spKt  ^ 
around  its  own  little  islet  of  seemingly  firm  land,  but  into  trhicli     l 
it  cannot'  penetrate,  nay,  cantiot  firmly  gaze  at  ali.     And  who  sliali     ■ 
guide  ita  faltering  steps  witliin  that  boundlesB  ocean,  and  give  i^| 
firm   fooling  ?    Surely  the  religious  instinct   which  bids  us  tiast" 
to  God,  is  the  one  prime  premiss  of  all  truth.     Neitiier  sense  nor 
reason  can  warrant  themselves.     We  believe  them  becaute  ne  be- 
lieve that  God  gave  them,  and  that  in  giving  theni  He  must  needs 
have  given  us   truth — not  all  truth,  not  perfect   trath,  but 
amount  and  kind  of  truth  which  He  knew  to  be  the  best  for 
prnctical  guidance;  in  a  word,  regulative  truth  and  not  speculativr. 
And,  therefore,  we  believe  them—not  to  be  infallible   teachers  fl^ 
absolute  truth,  but  to  be  trustworthy  guides  in  practice — not  to  b^| 
what  He  knew  we  needed  not,  but  to  be  what  He  knows  we  need 
— not  to  be  rcvealers  of  truth  as  it  is,  which  is  to  us  unnecessarr, 
but  to  be  adequate  exponents  of  truth  relutive  lo  ourselves,  which 
is  enough  to  bring  us  through  the  world  to  heaven.  ^| 

There  are  other  points  noticed  in  Mr.  Chretien's  pamphlet,  ai^fll 
noticed  (as  it  strikes  us]  in  a  way  widely  open  to  a  rejoinder.     But 
this  one  point^of  the  falsehood  of  our  religious  knowledge,  and 
of  the  consequent  moral  hollowness  of  conduct  founded  on  position* 
which  are  all  along  held  to  be  a  deceit  and  a  sham — this  one  point, 
we  say,  satisfactorily  explained,  Mr.  Chretien's  objections  shrink  into 
a  manageable  compass,  and  would  probably  never  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  at  all.     There  is  a  strange  gentleness  in  the    ■ 
tone  of  his  remarks  upon  Mr.  Maurice's  excesses  of  style  and  d^| 
ficiencies  of  accuracy,  regarding  them  apparently  as  amiable  pecu-    * 
liarities   iu   which  it  was  allowable  for  the  individual  to  indulze 
himself  unblamed.     Aud,  in  fine,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
regret  that  so  much  of  hearty  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  of  noble 
zeal  for  honesty  aud  reality,  aud  of  truthful  labour  to  estimate  an 
opponent  correctly,  should  be  thrown  away  by  him  so  effectually 
in  an  exposition  of  fears  that  have  no  foundation,  and  perplexities 
self- caused. 

Mr.  Maurice's  lengthy  and  (he  must  forgive  the  epitliel)  wordy 
volume,  and  Mr.  Mansel's  crushing  rejoinder  to  it,  need  less  notice. 

We  have  read  llie  former  with  very  mixed  feelings — admiring 
the  energy  of  its  nulhor'a  protest  against  supposed  vital  error,  jrt 
wondering  more  and  more  at  the  confusion  of  thought  which  has 
conjured  up  out  of  its  own  mistakes  such  a  hideous  phantom 
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an  unreal  foe,  displeased  at  tlie  self-sufficient  arrogance  of  mucli 
of  liis  language,  niid  at  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  the 
vulgar  and  tlie  vigorous,  and  painfully  suspicious,  at  the  close  of 
the  book,  that  the  random  blows  of  his  rhetoric  had  (perhaps  ancon- 
sciousl;)  hammered  out  an  error  on  his  own  part,  that  is  in  truth 
vital,  supposing  Mr.  Maurice  seriously  to  admit,  now  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  he  designedly  means  to  hold  what  his  words 
imply.  Aa  an  answer  lo  Ihe  Hampton  Lectures,  Mr,  Mansel  ha 
ipared  reviewers  the  trouble  of  criticising  the  book.  Argument 
it  ore  proved  to  be  directed  against  assertions  that  have  neve 

made,  and  in  refutation  of  doctrines  that  exist  only  in  the* 
liliiut's  own  imagination,  need  no  further  notice.     Yet  there  is 

p  *ord  to   be   said   for  Mr.  Maurice.      His  forte   all   along  bi^H 
been  logic   or  metaphysics.      His   true   power  lies  in  hearty 

ltd  really  noble  sentiment,  and  in  brave  defence  of  what  he  dccma^ 
lo  be  truth,  under  whatever  circumstances.     It  ia  therefore  po«^| 
•ible  that  his  slrnngc  distortions  of  Mr.AInnsel's  words  may  hnvo 
arisen  simply  from  a  want  of  the  power  of  reasoning.     \Vo  cao^^ 
•ay  no  more   for  them.     Nor  do  we  underrate  the  strength  a^H 
the  temptation   which  they  gave  to  such  a  logical  mind  as  Mr. 
Hansel's  to  put  forth  a  complete  unanswerable  reply,  couched  in 
language  as  sharp  as  a  keen  perception  of  an  opponent's  blunders, 
even  had  self  been  no  party  to  the  matter,  would  provoke  from  such 
a  toaster  of  dialectic  weapons.     Yet  a  kindlier  tone  would,  we  ven- 
tan  to  tliink,  have  lent  more  real  power  of  conviction  lo  Mr.  Mansel's 
defence  of  himself.     Wc  cannot  blarao  him.     But  we  remember 
older  controversies  in  which  Oxford  bore  no  small  part,  and  which 
touched  on  more  vitally  absorbing  interests  than  self- vindication 
on  qurstions  primarily  intellectual,  and  yet  controversies  where  th^f 
gentle   words  and   utter  forgetfulness  of  self  which  oliaroclerise^^ 
•ome,  and  ptc-eininently  one,  of  the  disputants,  have  borne  mora     i 
iaating  ftuit  than  the  keen  logic,  keener  oven  than  that  of  U^^| 
Haiucl,  which  distinguished  another  among  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  question  raised  in  the  dispute,  as  wa 
biTe  already  hinted,  of  more  general  and  deeper  inlvreat  than  Itl^l 
petwnal  one,  and  which  wc  prefer  laying  before  our  readers  in  Mr.^n 
Ifaanl's  words,  giving  it  (as  ho  docs  himwlf)  as  ooi  own  as  well 
aa  his  honest  iinprc»iou  tcspccttng  Mr.  &!aurice's  leaching,  bat 
mbject  to  correction,  should  Mr.  Maurice  repudiate  it.  "  I  bc- 
lienv"  nya  iir.  Monacl  (ipeskiog  oF  hinueU),  "  that  Ood  is  niT< 
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in  Christ."     But  "  I  do  not  regard  tlie  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
fleali  as  a  direct  manifestntion  of  tlie  absolute  and  eternal  esseuce      i 
of  tlie  Deily ;   but  as  the  assumption  of  a  nature  io  which  the  fl 
manifestation  is  adapted  to  human  faculties,  and  limited  lo  a  mode      ' 
in  which   man  is  capable  of   receiving  it,"     But  "  Mr.  Maurice's 
teacbing,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  I  can  underalnnd  it,  appears 
to  be  this.     Ke  holds  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  a  mau  wu 
not  the  assumption  bj  the  Son  of  God  of  a  new  nature,  bat  the 
unveiling  to  man  of  that  which   had   existed   from   all   etermlyiS 
He  seems  to  maintain  that  God  the  Son  is,  in  Ilis  eternal  and 
infinite  essence,  very  and  perfect  man,  and  tbat  in  His  manifesta-^ 
tion  to  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  Hesh,  He  did  not  'emptyfl 
Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,'  but  manifested  His  divine 
glory  ill  all  its  infinite  perfection.     Mr.  Maurice  does  not  indeed 
tell   us  wherein  that  inlinitj  consists,  or  by  what   means  we  are 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  the  Very  InGnite,     '  Christ/  says  the  Article, 
'in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things, 
sin  only  except.'     Our  human  nature  is  finite';   are  we  to  say  that 
the  absence  of  sin  constitutes  infinity  P    It  would  seem  to  do  sofl 
according  to  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching,  since  he  apparently  regards" 
Christ's  incarnation  as  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  Infiuite.     Such, 
however,  is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  nor  b  it  in  tlitlfl 
sense  that  I  have  said  that  the  Infinite  is  inconceivable.     If  this  ig 
his  meaning,  he  is  fighting  with  a  shadow  of  his  own  creation.     If 
this  is  not  his  meaning,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  constitutes  that 
human  infinity  which  he  proclaims  as  the  substance  of  his  reve 
lation." 


THE  WORK  OF  CHKIST''. 

At  any  rate  there  is  plain  speaking,  both  in  the  sermons  them' 
selves,  and  above  all  in  the  Preface,  of  this  volume.     Whatever 
doubt  Mr,  Maurice's  peculiar  style  of  language  and  sentiment  may 
throw  over  (he  views  of  the  master,  those  of  one,  at  least,  of  h 
compeers  in  doctrinal  leaching  are  here  boldly  and  unequivocall; 
set  forth  in  the  precise  and  udequnte  terms  wliich  are  wont  to  be 
used  by  a  well-trained  thinker,  who  knows  what  he  means,  and  why 

*  "  The  Work  of  Clirist :  or.  The  World  reoonoUed  lo  God."  Sermom  prHched 
at  CbriBl  Church,  Si.  Maryltboiie,  Wiih  a  Preface  ou  llie  Atonomenl  Conliorcn;. 
By  the  Ror.  1.  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A,    { Mac ii> ilia ii.)     Guardian,  Oct.  10,  ISSI). 
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he  oe&na  it.    The  volume  ia  not,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  man  wdl 

rrad  in  the  theology  of  his  subject,  or  of  one  accnstunied  to  weigh 

is  own  speciihitions  by  tlie  judgments  and  reaaoniiigs  of  others.    It 

stamped  willi  the  crudeuesa  of  a  theory  thought  out  by  the  vriler 
or  himself.  But  it  exjiresses  the  tuorc  clearly  what  that  writer 
ineaoa  to  say ;  and  will  do  more  to  briug  the  controversy  to  a  sharply 
defined  and  therefore  decisive  issue,  than  either  the  sentiment  with 
which  Mr.  Maurice  has  hitherto  overlaid  it,  or  the  painful  unset- 
tling insinuations  which  iiiward  struggles  rather  thait  clear  convic- 
tion aeera  to  force  from  Professor  Jowett. 

The  )>eculiar  view  now  advanced,  with  a  dourish  of  trumpets 
about  freeing  timid  conscieuces  frotn  the  shackles  of  bigotry,  is, 
indeed,  nothing  new.  It  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Grotian  con- 
troversy against  CreUtus  and  the  Socinians;  although  it  is  but  just 

say  that  it  is  not  that  of  Socinus,  except  negatively,  and  in  part. 

:s  very  arguments  may  be  found  in  tlie  pages  of  Crellius :  its  ver- 
snbtleties,  and  shallow  logic,  and  almost  in  terms,  its  indignant 
claim  for  ita  own  use  of  Scripture  words  and  phrases,  followed  by 
an  ingenious  interpretation  of  them  in  it^  own  sense.  It  may  be 
found,  also,  almost  in  terms  among  the  compromises  by  which  men 
strove  in  the  last  century  to  meet  Unitarian  arguers,  and  aa  such 
has  been  long  since  answered  by  Archbishop  Magee.  Allirming  in 
Scripture  words  the  need  to  man  of  the  One  Great  Sacrifice,  not  as 
an  example  merely,  or  aa  a  necessary  step  to  the  eialtation  of  the 
Saviour  Himself,  but  as  that  which  alone  renders  human  repentance 
and  good  works  acceptable,  this  revived  hypothesis  of  older  philoso- 
pbiaers  singles  out  for  denied  the  one  point  uf  vicarious  punishment. 
The  nuralilj  of  the  Sacrifice,  not  the  death  or  sulferings  of  the 
Tictim,  ia  afTirmed  to  be  the  one  quality  )n  that  sacriGcc,  which 
gires  to  it  a  redeeming  and  saving  eilicacy;  and  this,  apparently,  in 
Van  way  of  operating  a  moral  change  in  man,  not  a  removal  of 
wrath  Bgainat  sin  in  God.  And  the  negative  aide  of  this  doctrine 
ta  defended  partly  by  d  priuri  arguments,  drawn  from  human 
views  of  justice,  and  partly  by  the  bold  assertion  that  the  denial  is 
%  mere  return  to  the  simpler  Christology  of  the  primitive  Church. 
We  do  not  feci  it  right  to  enter  into  such  »  question  in  thi«  place. 
It  belongs  to  divines,  and  not  to  a  newspa[>er,  to  discuss  in  detail 
a  subject  so  sacred.  Let  it  be  said  only,  with  respect  to  the  latter 
of  these  arguments,  that  Lactantius,  CelagJus,  and  Abelard  consti- 
tute the  entire  list  uf  Patristic  "authorities,"  whom  the  learning  of 
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Crellius  could  rake  up  in  behalf  of  a  like  denial;  and  the  first  ot  ^M 
these  wrongfully  :  and  that  a  reference  to  Grotins'  Tettimonia  Vett-  ^1 
rum,  at  the  end  of  liis  answer  to  Crellius,  will  amply  shev  the 
boldness  of  the  assertion  advanced  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  bolstered  up 
by  the  autliority  of  Professor  Stnnley,  which  is  not  in  sucli  a  matter 
so  high  as  in  some  others.  The  answer  to  the  former  lies  in  But- 
ler's profound  remarks  upon  those  who  bo  deal  with  the  love  of 
God  as  to  forget  His  justice  and  His  liatred  of  sin.  And,  further 
still,  there  is  a  previous  question  in  both  cases.  And  it  is  one  to 
which  Mr.  Daviea  attempts  only  a  cursory  reply.  The  one  answer 
which  displaces  both  arguments,  antecedently  to  any  exposure  of 
their  particular  faultiness,  turns  simply  u|Jon  the  fact  that  tlie  doc- 
trine  assailed  is  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  on  the  one  band  must  ■ 
be  reconcileable  with  right  reason,  and  on  the  other,  forms  part  of 
the  most  primitive  Cliristology.  Until  Mr.  Davies  shews  that  a  doc- 
trine, which  even  he  allows  to  be  the  natural  first-siglit  meaning  of 
many  passages  in  Scripture  itself,  is,  afier  all,  in  trulh  not  their 
meaning,  bis  other  arguments  are  irrelevant,  except  as  subsidiary  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  meanwhile,  what  has  been 
truly  said  of  Sociuus,  is  equally  true  of  Mr.  Davies.  In  all  that  he 
says  of  Scripture,  lie  is  not  so  much  occupied  in  proving  from 
thence  his  own  view  as  he  is  in  explaining  so  as  to  suit  himself 
those  Scriptures  which  condemn  it.  The  general  aspect  of  bis  book 
is  undeniably  that  of  an  argument,  framed  upon  grounds  of  sup- 
posed reason,  to  which  it  is  the  writer's  object  to  reconcile,  on  tlio 
one  hand,  the  Church,  and  on  the  other,  Scripture  ilself,  fl 

We  demur  also  to  the  ingenious  view  of  tiie  position  of  bimself 
and  his  fellow- workers  which  Mr.  Davies  (we  must  say,  unfairly)  ^, 
strives  to  make  us  accept.    That  a  defective  appreciation  of  tlie  pK-^| 
sent  and  living  value  of  the  Incarnation,  as  involving  a  moral  re-^^ 
creation  of  man,  is  a  primary  defect  in  modern  (so-called)  Evangelical 
theology,  we  fully  admit.     But  upon  what  conceivable  ground  can 
Mr.  Davies  claim  for  his  special  Iheory  of  the  Atonement  the  merit 
ot  counter-working  this  dangerous  error?     Ilowsoever  the  Atone- 
ment is  to  be  analysed,  it  must  be  presupposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
man's  mora!  regeneration.     And  Mr.  Davies's  view  stands  in  no 
closer  relation  to  that  doctrine  than  the  orthodox  view  docs.     \T« 
may,  perhaps,  welcome  bim  and  others  as  fellow-workers  in  reviving 
in  religious  minds  a  due  sense  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  the 
Incarnation.     But  his  own  special  error  (as  we  must  take  leave  to 
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can  it)  lias  nothing  in  tlic  world  to  do  with  the  matter,  beyond 
crtatiug  a  prejudice  against  the  truth  in  the  popular  mind  by  asBO- 
dating  it  with  error.  And  without  professing  to  explain  the  vague 
charge  of  Neoplatonism,  which  he  so  deservedly  ridicules,  and 
which,  doubtless,  is  in  the  mouths  of  many  men  who  arc  destitute 
of  the  faintest  idea  of  its  meaning,  we  protect  altogether  against  the 
preposterous  insinuation  that  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  is  the  real  ground  of  the  aversion  felt  against  the 
school  to  which  Mr.  Davics  belongs. 

There  is  another  subject  incidentally  introduced  into  the  volume, 
upon  which  a  word  of  notice  must  be  bestowed.  Mr.  Maurice  some 
lime  ago  revived  a  Rabbinical  (which  is  akin,  at  least,  to  a  Neopla- 
toTiist]  crotchet,  and  tried  to  evade  the  dilGcuhics  of  the  Ulend 
interpretation  of  the  Grst  chapter  of  Genesis  by  an  hypothesis  dis- 
tinguiiliiing  tlie  generic  from  the  literal  Adam.  Mr.  Davies  clutches 
at  tliis  crude  dream  j  and  supports  it  by  arguments  which  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Maurice  by  their  combination  of  false  logic  with  obscure 
fine  writing.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  speculations  respecting  the  intel- 
lectual impossibility  of  conceiving  the  act  of  Creation  are  alleged  as 
■  reason  why  the  Bible  couttl  not  record  the  fact  of  the  Creation! 
Theories  respecting  the  fluxion  of  matter,  which  displace  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  being  of  the  present  system  of  things,  nre  made  to  du 
duty  as  reasons  for  disbelieving  any  account  of  the  actual  origination 
of  that  system  itself !  The  .believers  in  the  hteral  act  of  Creation, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  are  actually  assumed  to  be  ijiio  facta  dis- 
believers in  a  continued  Providence  1  The  first  chapter  of  Qeneds 
is  aOlnned  to  relate  to  the  ideal  Crcatiou  in  the  Divine  Mind,  be- 
cause it  is  wrung  to  take  the  account  of  Creation  there  given  to  bo 
"a  piece  of  chronology:"  yet  lbs  second  chapter  is  in  the  uroe 
bresth  declared  to  contain  an  account  of  the  literal  creation  of  man, 
male  and  female — that  is  to  say,  of  a  creation  which  i«  a  "  piece  of 
chronology  I"  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  orthodox 
interpretation ;  but  it  is  a  strange  confusion  of  thought  which  could 
iind  them  in  such  unmeaning  sophisms  as  these,  or  could  fancy 
them  removed  by  a  crotchet  worthy  for  its  absurdity  to  have  been 
devised  by  the  Gnostics  themselves.  And  we  can  but  recommend 
Mr.  Davies  fur  the  future  to  be  on  his  guard  against  spMulatioui 
suggested  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  to  keep  rather  to  tho«e  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  his  own  usually  clearer  and  more  logical  bead. 
At  least  ho  will,  in  that  case,  err  intelligibly. 
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ON  PARTY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH'. 

Theke  is  a  way  of  maintaining  truth,  even  when  truth  ought 
to  be  maintained,  which  is  that  of  a  partisan.  There  ia  a  wrong 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  men  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  even 
when  thej  ought  so  to  hold  aloof.  And  this  is  party  spirit,  and 
to  be  condemned,  like  any  other  phase  of  sin  or  selfism,  abso- 
lutely. But  the  abuse  does  not  take  airay  the  duty.  Tbere  are 
cases  ill  which  controversy  is  an  obligation,  and  to  separate  is  right, 
and  party  (so  to  call  it)  becomes  inevitable.  And  the  present  age 
is  quite  as  much  in  danger  of  error  in  denying  tliis  as  of  sin- 
ning in  the  other  direction.  A  sentimental  bond  of  union,  which 
condemns  dogma,  and  strives  to  substitute  some  form  of  emotional 
ethics  for  a  creed,  and  professes  to  agree  to  di&'et  upon  all  truth, 
is  the  modern  rendering  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  great 
speculative  falsity  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  in  practice  the  times 
give  the  lie  to  themselves;  and  that  opinions,  sincerely  held  and 
sincerely  beheved  to  be  important,  do  actually  sever  men  as  widelv 
and  as  bitterly  as  ever.  Tlie  Evangelical  Alliance,  for  example,  only 
holds  together  at  all,  because  the  points  on  which  the  members  differ 
are  simply  truths  they  none  of  them  care  about,  and  which  form  no 
part  of  the  real  creed  of  any  of  them.  Anti-slavery,  whicli  does  con- 
stitute an  article  of  the  creed  of  most  of  its  members,  and  one  which 
ranks  with  them  in  fact  above  Church  or  sacraments,  would  spht 
them  inevitably,  were  their  sittings  held  in  America  instead  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  has  very  nearly  done  so,  as  it  is.  But  the  talk  of  latitu- 
diuarianism  still  remains.  And  the  question  at  the  root  of  it — one 
of  no  small  importance — is  one  lying  further  back  tliau  Mr.  Kobins 
reaches; — is  it  or  can  it  be  right  to  combine  in  religious  action  with 
tliose  who  differ  from  ua  {and,  as  we  hold,  from  the  truth)  iu  reli- 
gious creed  ? 

Mr.  Robins  however  assumes — tacitly — that  within  the  Church 
our  differences  cannot  be  (as  indeed  they  ought  not  lo  be}  so  funda- 
menlal  as  to  forbid  combination.  And  a  few  paragraphs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  essay  shew  that  he  felt  this  to  be  a  point  which  he 
ought  to  prove.  Without  it,  indeed,  to  eihort  people  to  unite,  is  to 
exhort  them  to  that  sentimental  indiiferentism  which  is  the  talk  of 
the  day ;  and  the  eihortation  will  fail  in  proportion  to  the  real  ear- 
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nestness  and  conscientiousnesa  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  And 
to  enlarge,  therefore,  first  of  ail,  as  Mr.  Robins  does,  npon  the  mis- 
chiefs of  disnnion,  is  simply  to  miss  the  point  wiiere  the  shoe  pinches. 
Trnth  first,  and  so  peace.  Agree  in  the  truth  of  God's  Holy  Word, 
and  tlien  ve  can  rightly  hope  to  live  in  unity  and  godly  love.  And 
it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  eound  way  to  bring  about  a  diminution 
of  party,  must  be  by  laying  the  foundation  in  those  topics,  and 
similar  ones,  which  are  only  incidentally  noticed  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  essay.  Is  it  true,  indeed,  that  the  English  Church  is  really 
split  into  two  or  more  irreconcil cable  parlies,  held  together  by  the 
mere  outward  compression  of  endowments  and  an  Establishment T 
Docs  it  not  seem  a  very  mockery  to  doubt  whether  those  who  are 
bound  to  the  same  formularies,  of  a  Church  that  really  has  formu* 
laries,  and  formularies  containing  dogmatic  statements,  however 
tempered  by  moderation,  are  at  one  u\)on  fundamentals?  Is  the 
Church  of  England  sundered  by  differences  more  wide  than  can  be 
accounted  for,  and  limited,  by  the  necessary  varieties  of  the  type  of 
the  human  mind — by  that  absence  of  di^iphne  and  that  absolute 
freedom  of  speech  which  bring  opinion  to  the  surface  among  us, 
with  something  too  little  of  the  balanco-wcight  of  responsibihty  to 
■obcr  and  sift  it — by  the  different  degrees  of  prominence  given  to 
complementary  and  opposite  sides  of  the  same  doctrine  by  varying 
circnmitancps — by  the  essentially  many-sided  character  of  religious 
truth  ilself — by  the  inability  of  men  to  see  the  results  of  their  own 
positions — by  verbal  or  inferetitial  differences  hiding  real  and  fun- 
damental agreement — by  the  merely  moral  dividing  causes  of  pre- 
cipitate, or  conceited,  or  crude,  or  ambitious  party  spirit?  This  is 
the  ({ucstion  that  wants  an  answer,  before  we  can  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  sorrowful  lamentations  of  the  present  essay.  No 
doubt,  if  we  are  indeed  n-nt  in  twain  by  a  division  that  reaches  to 
the  very  foundation,  our  lamentatioii  ought  to  be  sadder  still.  But 
in  that  case  the  ground  ia  shifted.  Mr.  Rohins's  rebukes  are  then 
out  of  place.  It  is  only  if  wc  are  not  so  divided,  that  party,  ajurt 
from  partisanship,  becomes  a  sin.  We  wish  wo  could  feel  that 
Mr.  Itobins's  assumption  of  this  as  a  fact,  were  as  plainly  well 
grounded,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  main  true.  It  is  on  such 
an  assumption  only  that  wo  can  enter  thoroughly  into  his  book. 
To  point  out,  OS  forcibly  as  is  here  done,  the  dangers  wo  are  in  by 
our  unhappy  divisions,  may  set  us  seriously  to  work  to  answer  that 
primary  question.     To  exhibit  the  prcposteruusiicss  of  such  pheno- 
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mena  as,  e.g.,  two  societies  for  each  Church  purpose,  severally  kept 
alive  by  party  zeal,  and  incapable  of  co-operation,— to  awake  as  to 
the  terrible  pliantom  of  IiLfidelity,  and  to  the  saJ  struggles  and 
apoatacies,  trhicb  a  united  Church  alone  could  meet,  of  thousands 
of  souls  in  this  lam) — to  measure  tlie  appalling  difficulties  and  the 
enormous  eitcut  of  the  work  before  us — to  point  out  how  pergonal 
wills  and  tempers  are  marring  our  efforts  for  good, — all  this  is  in  its 
place  most  useful.  It  is  high  time  we  all  thought  more  of  such 
topics.  And  Mr.  Robins  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  for  bring- 
ing the  influence  of  hia  great  abilities  and  respected  position  to  be- 
speak our  serious  attention  to  bis  remarks  upon  them.  But  if  men 
are  in  earnest,  the  only  way  to  unite  them,  eitl)er  solidly  or  at  all,  is 
to  prove  to  them  that  they  can  be  honestly  united.  And  the  first 
great  work,  therefore,  must  be  to  prove  in  detail  that  actual  points 
of  diiTcrence  are  not  of  a  kind  to  sever  a  practical  union  within  tbe 
Church  herself  of  this  land. 

And  looking  back  over  past  history  down  to  the  present  time,  is 
it  uot  so  in  fact?  We  will  not  say  merely,  that  dilTereiicea  similar 
to  our  own,  as  wide,  as  narrow-minded,  as  excited,  have  existed  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church  from  almost  the  beginning.  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  additional  momentum  which  such  differences  have 
now  the  power  of  attaining,  through  the  insulated  condition  of  our 
own  branch  of  the  Church ;  an  evil  for  which  public  opinion  is  a 
poor  substitute  of  a  remedy,  in  lieu  of  that  united  Church  which 
was  itself  public  opinion  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  which  the  ex- 
istence of  our  sister  Churches  in  America  and  Scotland,  and  of  out 
Colonial  Churches,  is  really  helping  to  remove,  (hough  hitherto  im- 
perfectly enough.  We  do  not  deny  again  that  cases  emei^,  from 
time  to  time,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  of  differences  from 
Church  teaching  so  diametrically  opposed  to  first  principles  as  to 
come  ^'ithin  the  range  of  no  palliation  or  excuse  at  all.  Neither 
would  we  maintain  for  an  instant  that  divisions  of  such  extent  as 
our  own  actually  are,  belong  to  the  normal  state  of  a  Church ;  or 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  very  far — sadly  and  terribly  far — removed 
from  that  degree  of  unity  which  ought  to  exist,  and  for  which  we 
ought  to  strive.  Ivor,  further,  is  it  quit«  safe  yet,  although  matters 
are  tending  towards  it,  to  assert  that  tlie  bitterest  of  parly  strife 
among  us  is  over,  and  that  the  Church  movement  has  accomplished 
its  work  (as  the  Evangelical  movement  did  before) — that  the  bulk 
of  the  Ciiurch  have  been  lifted  by  that  movement  into  a  substaDtiAl 
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orthodox;  ;~tliat  even  its  opponents  of  to-day  are  occasionally  more 
orthodox  gpoii  dis]}uted  points  than  some  of  its  supporters  of  thirty 
ynn  aiace; — that  the  centre  o!  dispute,  indeed,  is  shifting;  and 
partly  a  new  and  dangerous  adversary,  majidy  (alas  I  not  wbolly) 
without  the  Ciinrch,  partly  a  real  approximation  of  opinions,  result- 
iog  from  controversy,  partly  a  sheer  weariness  of  strife,  partly  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  persons,  have  really  rendered 
much  of  Mr.  Robins's  book  appropriate  to  1840  more  than  1860, 
But  take  the  broad  question  as  between  Iligb  and  Low  Church, 
apart  from  extremes  and  from  personal  feeling,  as  it  is  substantially 
and  in  tbc  abstract,  and  may  we  not  comfort  ourselves  witli  think- 
ing that  the  difference  is  far  from  fundamental?  Tlie  real  Iligh 
Churchman  holds  the  entire  cycle  of  doctrine  upon  which  t  be  Low 
Churchman  insists;  though  he  holds  it  in  language  more  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  Scripture,  and  balances  it  by  the  counter- 
part doctrines  which  the  errors  of  past  times  have  led  the  other  to 
leave  out  or  obscure.  And  when  the  Low  Churchman  comes  to 
act,  be  is  forced  by  his  position  lo  fall  in,  in  the  main,  witii  that 
Church  system  of  wliich  be  is  a  part,  and  which  he  cannot  shake 
off.  Take  the  very  question  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  Tiie  Low 
Churchman  shrinks  from  the  words,  and  abhors  most  righteously  his 
own  caricature  of  the  doctrine.  But  except  extreme  men,  the  bulk 
of  the  school  surely  approach  towards  a  belief  in  what  the  worda 
mil;  mean.  Arc  there  many  clergymen  who  would  deny  outright 
lU  grace  attached  to  the  sacrament  ?  Wo  hope  wc  may  safely  doubt 
U.  Or  take  tbo  other  sacrament  Wc  remember  witli  sorrow,  that, 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  years  bacli.  some  twenty  or  thirty  cl<-rf;y  were 
foond  to  aiGrm  some  such  proimsition  as  that  there  was  in  this  sa- 
crament no  Tresence  in  any  other  sense  than  that  whicli  ordinary 
pnycr,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  bring  about.  "We  measure  by 
this  scanty  number  the  extent  of  downright  fundamental  denial  of 
tiie  truth  at  that  time.  Short  of  tliis,  it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  numberless  shades  of  error  still.  Rut  if  a  man  believes 
that  there  U  a  prculiar  Presence  attached  to  the  Eucharist — and 
may  we  not  feel  sure  tliat  all,  save  some  such  pitiful  handful,  do 
believe  this  P — then  at  any  rate  we  can  act  with  that  man.  And 
meanwhile,  upon  the  entire  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  Atonement  (barring  explanations  of  it),  the  neccs- 
tity  and  work  of  grace,  the  necessity  of  good  works,  even  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  as  regards  practical  teaching,  and  omitting 
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verbal  and  teclmical  diflTerences,  tlie  Resurrection  of  soul  and  hodj, 
the  Judgment, — all  are  without  dispute  at  one.  We  may  disliko 
and  disagree  with,  and  condemn  as  in  error,  the  Low  Church  school. 
We  may  (and  do)  think  that  it  cannot  vindicate  to  itself,  so  far  as 
its  formal  omissions  go,  a  riglitful  place  in  the  English  Church  sys- 
tem. But  as  a  tendency,  its  line  of  thought  is  founded  upon  human 
nature,  is  a  reaction  from  opposite  and  equally  dangerous  erron^ 
holds  fast  the  kernel  of  the  fnith,  and  so  long  as  theology  has  two 
sides,  and  men's  reasons  are  finite,  cannot  but  exist  in  the  genu, 
and  form  a  wholesome  check  upon  tendencies  of  an  opposite  kind. 

We  feel  that  we  almost  owe  Mr.  Robins  an  apology  for  thus 
sketching  a  preliminary  chapter  to  his  book.  Il  is  a  work  that  he 
could  do  himself  if  he  chose,  with  a  largeness  of  observation,  and 
a  depth  of  thought,  and  a  well-balanced  judgment,  to  which  we  beg 
to  olfer  our  tribute  of  admiratiou  as  shewn  iu  that  which  he  has 
already  doue. 


THE  CHURCH  iND  THE  CHURCHES'. 

What  does  Dr.  DoUinger  say  of  our  own  Church?  And  what 
does  he  say  of  the  Papacy  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  roose 
our  reasonable  curiosity,  with  respect  to  the  work  of  one  who  is  the 
most  candid  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  living  Romanist  llieolo- 
gians,  and  who  of  all  others  seems  almost  alone  on  that  side  to  keep 
the  spiritual  wholly  apart  from  the  temporal.  The  main  object  in- 
deed of  Dr.  Dbllinger's  book  is  to  establish,  by  a  review  of  actoal 
resolts,  the  speedy  and  necessary  downfall  of  Protestantism  every- 
where,  and  the  equally  certain  persistence  of  the  Papal  system  in  its 
essentials.  He  would  judge  the  tree  by  the  fruits.  He  would  retort 
upon  opponents  a  current  topic  of  past  Protestant  declamation; 
and  establish  the  thesis,  that  liberty,  charity,  morals,  and  the  very 
preservation  of  belief  in  any  creed  at  all,  follow  the  lines,  not  of 
Protestant  but  of  Romanist  communions,  as  unerringly  as  the  ver- 
dure in  the  desert  follows  the  stream.  An  invidious  task  at  best; 
and  on  one  side  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  present  condition  of  tbe 
Papal  dominions,  not  an  easy  one :  yet  one,  too,  w  hich  ought  to  be 
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perrormed  if  there  be  indeed  a  clear  and  decisive  result  to  obtain  in 
either  direction,  and  one  which  Protestants  have  themselves  essayed 
too  often  and  with  too  hearly  n  chuckle  of  espectant  success,  to 
sUov  of  their  demurring  to  the  principle  of  the  in<]uiry  when  thus 
repaid  in  their  own  coin. 

Tlie  facts,  however,  remain  a  perfectly  fair  field  for  discussion. 
And  interesting  ns  tiiey  are  throughout,  tliey  are  of  course  doubly 
BO  lo  us  in  the  special  cases  of  our  own  Clinrch,  and  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Papacy.  Arc  they  then,  in  these  two  cases,  as  Dr. 
DuUiiiger,  hohcst-iniuded,  liber.d,  and  learned  as  he  is,  represents 
tbem  to  be?  Is  his  description  of  our  own  Church,  for  instance, 
a  picture  or  a  caric^iture  ?  And  even  were  it  substantially  true, 
what  is  its  real  significance  P  Does  it  disprove  her  Catholicity,  or, 
•till  more,  the  possibility  of  her  much  longer  existence  P  Such  are 
Dr.  Dollinger's  anticipations,  expressed  with  a  rather  rasli  absence 
of  hesitation  or  doubt.  We  do  not  think  it  is  any  undue  blindness 
in  our  own  cause,  which  leads  ourselves,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny 
both  tlie  substantial  truth  of  his  premises  and  tlie  icgilimacy  of  tlm 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  tliem.  First  as  to  the  fuels.  There 
is  not  a  single  statemenl,  as  far  as  we  see,  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  chapti^r 
oa  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  he  could  not  produce  an  Kng- 
Itth  authority,  or  which  does  not  at  least  resemble  the  trntli.  Yet 
DO  better  instance,  we  believe,  could  be  found  of  a  picture  tolerably 
(by  no  means  wholly)  true  in  its  separate  parts,  but  utterly  false  m 
I  whole.  Oinit  everything  whatever,  of  any  date,  that  indicates  hfe 
uid  elasticity,  or  soundness  of  doctrine,  or  depth  and  Catholicity  of 
derotional  feeling.  Select  everything,  throughout  all  centuries  since 
the  Rcfomiation,  all  mixed  together,  over  which  either  querulous 
friends  have  sighed  or  virulent  enemies  have  triumphed — cverythijig 
that  earnest  men  have  efcr  set  themselves,  often  with  partial  sue* 
cess,  often  with  no  success  at  all,  lo  remedy — everything  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  that  continual  protest  which  is,  indeed,  the  at- 
titude of  truth  at  all  times — everything  thai  the  courM  of  worldly 
eveuls  has  forced  n^xm  the  Church,  treated  as  though  it  were  suici* 
dal  treason  in  the  English  Chntch,  hut  the  mere  unavoidable  intru- 
sion of  a  foe  in  all  other  brunches  of  the  Church.  Take,  in  a  word, 
the  bUck  Hide  of  the  shield  only,  and  intensify  its  blackness  by  tb« 
hue  of  the  beholder's  spectacles.  And  you  have  the  character  of 
Dr.  Dollinger's  sketch  of  ourselves — of  a  sketch  of  the  Church  of 
England,  drawn  by  a  furcignet  and  a  llomaiiist,  but  by  ooe  who 
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them  fairly,  and  whose  kiiowledfi 

with  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  foreigners  on  the  subject,  Wc 
extract  a  few  of  his  statements  as  they  occur  in  his  pages,  the  italics 
being,  of  course,  our  own.  "At  least  half — in  fact  a  much  larger 
number — of  the  population,  do  not  belong  to  the  Anglican  Churcb." 
A  foreigner  may  be  excused  for  continuing  to  believe  in  the  ei-< 
plodcd  religious  census.  His  English  friends  should  have  art; 
Dr.  Dollinger  right.  "The  Anglican  Church  doet  not  ironile^ 
iUelf  about  the  mass  of  the  poor  population)  factory  workers  and 
others."  "The  rich  and  distinguished  go  to  church,  (Ae  jioor  aad 
the  low  stay  away."  "  There  is  a  suhordinale  poor  clan  of  clergy- 
men, the  curates,  who  perform  service  far  the  viore  numerout 
class  of  sinecurists  and  pluralists."  Dr.  Dijllinger  writes,  too,  as  if 
he  thooght  curates  remained  curates  all  their  lives,  as  a  distinct  cast* 
of  clergy,  in  the  regular  order  of  things.  "  The  Anglican  Church 
clergyman  does  not  preachj  he  reads  a  speech  or  an  essay ;  he  reads 
the  lengthy  Sunday  Liturgy,  and  he  visits  the  boys'  school ;  but  the 
people  are  not  specially  fond  of  these  lectures  iu  the  churches;  Kiidfl 
with  the  prevailing  system  of  hired  seats  and  pews  they  cannot  even 
find  room  inside  the  churches."  "  The  English  clergymau  Is  there- 
fore "  (because  of  the  absence  of  the  Confessional)  "  a  lecturer,  and 
in  general  nothing  more;  whilst  to  the  lower  classes  his  manners 
and  his  modes  of  espreasion  are  strange,  uninteihgible,  and  repul- 
sive," The  Anglican  religion  is  that  "  of  deportment,  of  gentililr, 
of  clericol  reserve.  Kieligion  and  the  Church  are  reijuired  to  be, 
above  all  things,  not  troubiesorae,  not  intrusive,"  &c.  "It  [the 
Church]  claims  no  high  authority,  is  no  inconvenient  disturber  of 
the  conscience,  but  keeps  leiihin  the  limits  of  general  morality  ;  and 
whilst  retaining  some  Oiristian  doctrines,  seldom  wounds  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  by  an  application  of  them,"  The  lower  classes  "  see 
in  the  Anglican  clergyman  oiily  the  elegant  gentleman  ;  he  is  not  a 
friend,  not  a  messenger  of  God  ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  has  no  fixed 
doctrine  to  proclaim  to  them,  for  the  Church  he  serves  has  none," 
"  There  is  little  prospect  of  its  becoming  the  Church  of  the  lower 
classes  and  of  the  poor."  Some  unbelieving  sneers  from  daily 
London  p.ipers  follow,  which  there  is  no  need  to  reprint.  It  is 
enough  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Dullinger  tlie  (one  would  have  tbougli^| 
unnecessary  caulion,  that  political  articles  of  irreligious  prints  arc  to 
be  iiilerpreled  as  caricutmcs.     The  abuses  of  patronage,  c.j 
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But  it  is  nol  true  that  "  any  blockhead  can  be  forced  into 
■  care  of  souls  by  a  wealthy  father,"  though  the  "  Times"  tliought 
to  S3y  BO.  The  UiuTersity  degree  and  the  Bishop  stand  in  the 
r,  and  if  the  obstacles  thus  interposed  are  not  what  they  ought 
be,  they  are  obstacles,  nevertheless,  and  formidable  ones.  We 
not  goitig  to  defend  the  present  slate  of  things,  but  it  need  not 
punted  in  blacker  colours  than  the  truth  to  iilease  the  scoffer  or 
the  adversary.  But  enough  of  quotations.  In  estimating  their 
value,  it  must  be  remembered  also,  that  Dr.  Dulllnger's  particular 
Btstcmcnts  are  to  be  judged  by  the  light  of  his  throughout  assumed 
principle — that  the  Confessional  is  essential  to  any  true  cure  of  souls, 
■ud  coustitute^  the  differentia  between  a  priest  and  a  "lecturer." 
Yet,  even  so  interpreted,  the  only  criticism  to  be  made  upon  them 
is,  that  they  are,  at  best,  simply  a  collection  of  the  bitterest  things 
that  either  worldly  politicians,  or  discontented  or  despairing  Church- 
men, ever  have  said,  or  could  say,  of  the  English  Church,  without 
one  intimation  that  there  can  be  other  features  in  the  picture,  the 
kddition  of  which  would  wholly  change  the  general  result.  And, 
fnrther,  that  they  contain  a  pretty  copious  sprinkling  of  assertions 
which  err,  not  simply  iu  the  negative  or  qualilied  way  of  omission  or 
exaggeration,  but  in  that  of  oulright  and  positive  mistake. 

Kcspecting  the  temporal  position  of  the  Papacy,  Dr.  Diillinger  is 

on  ground  where  he  is  more  at  home.     He  is  not  dependent  on  the 

prejudiced  statements  of  narrow-minded  partisans,  which  he,  as  a 

^^ foreigner,  and  one  alien  to  our  home  religious  feelings  and  position, 

^kb  unable  to  correct.     And  his  views  are  consequently  more  trust- 

^PVortliy.     Their  intention  is  as  liberal  and  cnndid  as  we  believe  to  be 

^the  intention  of  his  remarks  upon  ourselves  or  upon   Protestant 

bodies.     But  he  is  able  in  this  part  of  his  subject  to  te  candid  ns 

well  sa  to  mean  to  be  so.     Accordingly  we  find  no  such  sickly  sen- 

I'  timeotalitiea  as  those  nith  which  Dr.  Wiseman  catered  for  the  palates 
tX  old  women.  Nor,  again,  have  we  any  such  brave  defiance  of 
plain  facts,  as  other  dcscribers  of  Rome  as  it  is,  have  occasionally 
Inzarded.  The  accidental  nature  of  the  temporal  position  of  the 
Fopr,  the  mere  result  as  it  is  of  historical  circumstances,  here 
boldly  and  vigorously  traced — the  utter  impossibility  of  a  working 
and  good  govemmi-nt,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics — tbo 
practical  evils,  both  to  the  laity  and  to  the  clergy  themfelves,  tn 
Rome,  resulting  from  the  present  form  of  govenimcnt — the  inability 

Iof  Popes  with  the  best  lutcutioui  to  remedy  these  evils — all  this  is 
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not  only  acknowleclged,  but  powerfully  enforceJ.  What  Dr.  Bol- 
linger expects — we  may  almost  say,  what  he  hopes,  although  only 
as  the  least  evQ  possibility  under  present  circumstances,  and  as  that 
wliich  presents  the  best  chances  of  a  permanently  good  eventual  so- 
lution— is,  that  the  Pope  should  leave  Rome  for  a  time,  that  the 
Italian  Kingdom  should  try  its  hand  (with  Eome  in  its  possessioD) 
at  the  experiment  of  a  united  Italy,  that  this  experiment  (a  thing 
Dr.  Dollinger  regards  as  certain)  should  fail,  and  then  that  the  Pope 
should  return  to  liis  States  with  the  entire  present  order  of  non- 
secular  government  and  all  its  evils  blotted  out,  and  should  resume 
his  temporal  position,  relieved  by  the  sponge  of  the  intervening  revo- 
lution from  those  inestricable  difficulties  which  now  beset  him.  In 
a  word,  his  anticipations  regard  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  convenient 
knife  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which  he  admits  that  no  milder 
measure  can  untie — a  knife  to  be  thrown  away  again  when  it  has 
done  its  part.  He  may  be  right  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  these  auti- 
cipations.  But  they  overlook  one  difGcully,  at  least.  They  take 
for  granted  that  Papal  rule  without  ecclesiastical  goveniment — 
without  at  least  the  present  evils  of  such  a  government — ia  a  possi- 
bility. It  seems  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  however  slight  the 
shade  of  difference  might  be  between  a  clerical  and  a  secular  abso- 
lutist monarch,  in  times  when  absolute  rule  was  the  natural  thing, 
the  conditions  of  a  democracy  and  those  of  a  Papal  government  are 
incompatible.  If  the  Pope  were  to  become  King  to-morrow  of 
a  kingdom  wholly  clear  of  past  traditions,  a  secular  and  free  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  him  an  impossibility. 


I 
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PROTESTANTISM  IN  ITALY  e. 

Wb  are  induced,  both  by  the  information  contained  in  this  little 
book  respecting  a  religious  movement  in  Italy  of  some  slight  dimen- 
sions, but  little  known  or  thought  of  in  England,  and  by  the  in- 
dependent and  honestly  religious  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  con- 
spicuous in  its  pages,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  being  written  by  an 
eye-witness,  festifying  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries,  to  give  it 
something  more  of  a  notice  tban   its  markedly  erroneous  opinions 

f  "  Pro[eil«nl]>m  in  Itnly  j    its  ProgrMs  and  Peculiariliet :    nilh  b  Clupler  on 
Rnmonism  anJ  Revolmions."     By  A.  (Hamilton  aud   Co.  i    J.  Ni»b«t  and  C^)\ 
Cumdian,  Dec.  S,  1858. 
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snd  strange  misinterpretations  of  Scriptare  would  otiierwise  have 
cltiiiued  at  our  lianila.  Two  distinct  religioua  movemeiita  at  least, 
it  appears,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  are  now  on  foot  in 
Italv,  neitlier  ofwliicli  we  can  view  without  deep  misgiving;  and, 
least  of  all,  that  which  A  takes  in  hand  to  describe.  The  Vaudoia 
Churches  arc  taking  advantage  of  the  tolerant  principles  of  the 
Sardinian  Government  to  strive,  (according  to  A)  with  scanty  suc- 
cess, to  push  their  own  missions  into  Italian  towns.  On  the  other 
hind,  there  is  a  scattered,  unorganized  multitude  of  individual 
Italians,  throughout  the  notlbern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  at  least, 
holding  views  analogous  to  those  of  our  Plymouth  Brethren  (the 
comparison  is  A's,  not  our  own)  ;  whose  "orthodoxy" — we  cannot 
better  describe  its  character,  and  we  quote  the  words  with  no  dis- 
respectful intention — is  guaranteed  by  the  Kev.  Prebendary  Bur- 
geM,  together  with  Mr.  Arlhur  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Strachan  (whoevei 
he  may  be),  and  Mr.  Alexander  Ilaldane;  and  whose  principle  of 
Church  government,  so  to  call  it,  is  to  have  no  clergy  at  nil,  and 
no  fixed  or  regular  order,  even  of  the  most  uiti-hierarchical  pattern. 
And  of  these  A  endeavours  to  give  aa  account,  as  the  fruits  of  an 
Italian  tour  in  1857-8. 

We  arc  not  going  to  discuss  the  questions  which  the  subject 
might  suggest,  but  will  simply  extract  passages  sufDcient  to  place 
before  our  rcuJers  the  results,  not  of  A's  speculations,  but  of  his 
ixnonal  inquiries  into  facts. 

First  of  all,  the  Vaudois  and  these  Italian  brethren,  it  seems,  do 
not  harmonise ;  and  this  partly  on  national,  partly  on  theological 
grounds.  "  It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Vaudois — and,"  (says  A) 
"I  doubt  not,  Bomelimes  well  foundL-d — that  no  sooner  have  they 
planted  an  evangelist  in  any  given  town  or  village,  and  obtained 
hearers,  than  there  appears  by  their  side,  or  within  their  range,  one 
or  more  of  the  Italian  converts,  labourers  or  mechanics,  who  begin, 
without  ceremony,  to  teach  or  preach  their  own  views,  'Thcao 
Vaudois,'  say  they, '  are  not  of  us  ;  their  Cliurch  b  a  national  one, 
it  is  the  old  Church  of  the  Valleys ;  their  comtnunion,  instead  of 
being  the  communion  of  saints,  is  popular  and  open  to  all,  like 
tliat  of  Rome ;  their  ministers  will  not  permit  Christians  to  break 
bread,  except  under  clerical  authority — they  arc  I'rDteataiit  priests  I' 
That  last  word  is  enough  ;  the  people  arc  alienated  at  once,  and  tlia 
poor  Vaudois  teacher  soon  finds  himself  without  a  congregation." 

And  not  only  so,  bat  the  origin  of  this  "Italian  preaching"  is 


. 
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not  Vaudois.     It  "  originated  with  the  persecuted  few,  seven  oc  ■ 
eight  in  number,  who  fled  from  Florence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  " 
jear  1851,  bringing  with  them  hearts  full  of  love  to  their  couiitry- 
men,  and  hands  already  trained   to  the   work  of  evangelization. 
These  men,  of  course,  soon  found  their  way  to  the  Valleys,  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  pastors.     They,  however,  dechued  to  join  the 
Taudois  Church.     Tlieir  obligation  to  teach  the  truth  ....  pressedfl 
on  them  like  a  passion,  and  they  began  at  once  to  gather  disciples,  ^ 
with  whom,  when  the  truth  had  been  sincerely  and  heartily  received, 
they  Ireak  Iread  as  they  had  done  in  Florence,  without  recognising 
any  existing  Church,  and  therefore  without  seeking  any  ordination. 
.  .  .  The  Vaudois  pastors  saw,  heard,  and  approved,   and  greatly^ 
wished  that  the  strangers  should  join  their  communion,  and  workH^ 
with  them,  under  the  general  control  of  their   TabU."     For  the 
Vaudois,  he  it  known,  prefer  to  Bishops,  or  Synods,  or  the  quasi- 
ecclesiastical  "  Assembly,"  or  even  to  the  secular  notion  of  a  board, 
the  thoroughly  modern  designation  of  a  Table,  consisting  of  three 
pastors  and  two  laymen.     Yet  even  this  thoroughly  un hierarchical, 
and  even  not  wholly  clerical.  Table,  proves  too  much  for  these  poor 
Italians.     "  Neither  they  nor  their  converts  had  any  sympathy  with^f 
Presbyterian   forms   of  Church   government.      Priesthood   in  any^ 
shape  they  abhorred,  and  the  Vaudois  ministers  to  them  partook 
of  this   character.     So   they  continued   to   labour  alone,  and  the 
Vaudois  were  regarded  simply  as  Christian  friends.     About  this 
time   (1851)    Dr.  De   Sanctis"  {once  a  Roman  Catholic   priest) 
"came  to  Turin  and  joined  the  Vaudois.     He  was  shortly  after  or- 
dained as  one  of  their  ministers,  and  soon  became  actively  engaged 
in   conducting   Italian   services   at  Turin.     Not   very  long   aflet 
Mazzarella  arrived,  and   he,   having  become  a  decided   Christia 
also   united   with   ihe   Vaudois,  but   was  never  ordained.     Large 
congregations   of  Italians  now  listened  for  (he   first  time  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel"  (rather  a  strong  statement  to  be  sure, 
but  so  says  A),  "  chiefly  bj  De  Sanctis ;  and  the  Waldensea  b^a 
to  feel  that  their  Church,  no  longer  confined  to  the  peasants  of  its 
sixteen  parishea  in  the  Valleys,  was  destined  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  twenty-three  millions  of  Italians.     On  this  belief  they  acted,  and 
appealing  to  England,   Scotland,   Switzerlniid,   Holland,   and   llie^i 
United  States,  for  pecuniary  help,  they  proposed  to  erect  large  an^H 
commodious  places  of  worship  with  schools  and  hospitals  at  Turin,^^ 
Genoa,  Pignerol,  and  Nice ;  and  to  prepare  and  settle  evangelist 
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in  varioQS  parts  of  Snrdlnia.  During  the  last  etglit  years  all  tliis 
has  been  accouiplislied.  .  .  ,  But  now  came"  a  "secession.  .  .  .  De 
Sanctis  retired  from  the  Cliurcli  (of  the  Vaudois)  at  Turin,  taking 
with  him  a  large  portion  of  the  Italian  converts;. Mnzzarella  took 
a  similar  step  nt  Genoa,  and  both  united  themselves  to  t!ie  friend- 
less wanderers  from  Tuscany.  From  that  liour,  nmiJ  many  pro- 
testations of  love  on  both  siiies,  tlie  Italians  and  the  Vaudois  havo 
acted  separntely.  .  .  .  Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  then 
to  induce  De  Sanctis  and  Mazznrella  to  return  to  the  Vaudois 
Church;"  but,  "right  or  wrong,  the  Italians  have  determined  to 
....  continue  tiieir  ciistotn  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  clergy,"  and  "  this  alone  is  an  insnjwr- 
sblc  bar  to  their  union  witii  the  Yauilois,  who  persist  in  maintain- 
ing that  such  a  custom  is  anarchical'' 

The  extent  to  which  the  opinions,  whereof  De  Sanctis  anil 
Msszarella  may  be  called  the  chief  teachers,  have  already  spread, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  either  exactly  known,  or  so  far  aa  it  is  known, 
tafely  published.  "In  Genoa,  in  Turin,  in  Alessandria,  and  in 
Florence,  communities  exist  of"  such  "believers."  Nor  "are 
sQch  persons  conBned  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  In  villages 
and  in  hamlct$,  in  all  parts  of  Sardinia,  throughout  Tuscany,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  Pjpal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a  people  "  of  this 
Icind  "  are  to  be  found " — people  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
political  objects,  but  have  simply  read  the  Bible,  and  found  some- 
thing else  in  it  than  the  current  Itoman  Catholic  faith,  and  have 
come  to  believe  accordingly,  and  to  act  upon  their  belief  in  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church  around  them.  "These  Christiatis  meet  for 
mutual  prayer  and  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and 
how  they  can— in  Sardinia  openly;  in  other  parts  with  more  or 
less  of  secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in  solitary 
caves,  sometimes  in  private  houses;  always  in  fear  and  trembling; 
evcrjwhere  worried  by  the  [wlice;  often  in  prison"  (and  this  even 
in  Sardinia).  "Further,  these  brethren  are  nearly  all  poor  — 
peasants,  day -labourers,  mechanics,  small  shop-keepers,  or  servants, 
With  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  middle  and  upper  cinssra, 
howrver  alienated  from  the  Church  of  Rome— and  they  arc  largely  ' 
M — bate  not  yet  been  so  fur  awakened  to  the  love  of  the  truth  oa 
to  be  prepared  for  the  s.icrifices  which  their  jworcr  fellow-country- 
men have  been  called  upon  to  make." 

Tbeir  organization,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  indicated  in  the  ex- 
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tracts  already  given.  A  fuller  account  occurs  in  anotlier  of  A'i 
letters.  "In  some  places  their  cliurclies  are  aimply  what  tlie 
•Plymouth  Brethren'  in  England  call  'gatherings/  anit  as  saeh 
are  guided  and  governed  iu  general  accordance  »ilh  the  views  of 
thai,  body;  while  in  others,  as  at  Turin,  tiiey  are  congregational, 
but  corresponding  rather  with  that  form  of  Congregationalism  which 
resulted  from  the  labours  of  tlie  Ilaldanes  in  Scotland,  than  with  the 
existing  'Indi-pcndency '  of  England.  This  is  as  clear  from  iheir 
published  tracts  as  from  their  constant  practice.  In  relation  to  the 
former,  the  following  extract  may  sulfice  from  8uUa  Feiie  tJei 
Chriitiani  Emnffelici" — a  tract  written  by  Count  Guicciardini, 
one  of  the  very  few  noble  Italians  who  have  joined  the  movement. 
"Between  the  Evangelical  ministry,"  says  this  tract,  "and  official 
clergy,  Cal/wUc  o-r  Protestant,  there  is  a  gulf.  The  Evangelical 
■minutry  13  essentially^  lai/,  fraternal,  simple.  It  does  not  consist, 
in  any  degree  whatever,  in  caste ;  it  has  no  fixed  salaries ;  and  it 
ought  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  brethren  in  the  proportion  of 
its  evangelical  instruction,  without  im^ng  any  peculiar  rights. 
Oiit  of  tbe  Cliurcb,  and  within  the  State,  the  Evangelical  miaister 
is  a  citizen,  like  other  men.  He  has  neither  power,  nor  honours, 
nor  pay.  He  exercises  the  profession"  (i.e.  tlie  lay  profession) 
"  which  he  has."  ..."  As  to  jtraclice  " — to  return  to  A  himself — 
"I  shall  simply  relate  what  I  saw  myself.  At  Genoa  (April,  1856) 
we  attended  a  Sunday  evening  meeting,  held  at  eiglit  o'clock.  About 
ninety  persons  were  present,  of  whicli  at  least  eighty  were  men;  for 
the  women,  partly  from  their  more  retired  habits,  but  still  more  from 
the  greater  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the  priests,  are  always 
the  last  to  come  to  aucii  places.  After  singing  and  prayer,  twenty 
of  the  men  present  read  aloud  a  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
verse  by  verse,  and  then  the  evangelist  delivered  a  plain  but  effeclive 
expository  discourse  on  the  parable  of  the  Good  SamaritaiL  .  . .  Tlie 
audience,  which  consisted  of  persons  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  were  remarkably  attentive.  Several  of  them  were  evidently 
persons  of  education  and  hitelligence,  and  above  tlie  labouring  class 
in  social  position,  but  the  mass  were  poor,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  soldier  and  two  or  three  seafaring  men,  the  ordinary  poor  of 
a  large  city.  The  singing  was  good,  rather  low  and  sweet,  sin- 
gulariy  free  alike  from  both  drone  and  rant.  During  Ihe  prayer, 
which  was  subdued  and  serious,  the  congregation  s^oel,  as  is  tlie 
custom  in  t!ie  I'rencli  and  Swiss  churches.     The  whole  sen'ice  was 
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remarkably  well-ordered  and  devoul.  At  Turin  we  gladly  united 
with  the  Italians  in  wliat  they  term  'breaking  of  bread,'  winch  cor- 
responds to  wrl)at  is  c.iUed  in  the  Church  of  Englurid  taking  the 
Sacrament." — (We  trust  we  may  riglitly  infer  from  the  loose  inac- 
euncy  of  this  phrase  lliat  A  docs  not  even  profess  to  belong  to  the 
English  Cliurch;  as  he  would  be  on  honest  Plymouth  Brother,  but 
a  vety  dishonest  Churchman.) — "The  service  was  held  in  the  room 
where  they  usually  met.  Dr. De  Sanctis  presided;  he  occujiied  in 
all  respects  the  position  of  an  Independent  minister,  Grst  address- 
ing the  communicants,  and  then  passing  tlie  elements  to  llie  brotlicr 
neanst  to  him,  who,  after  partaking,  handed  tliem  to  his  neij^hbour. 
All  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine  siifing  in  their  accustomed  pluces. 
T«o  of  the  brethren  prayed,  and  two  others  gave  out  the  hymns 
that  were  sung.  Again  the  service  was  simple,  quiet,  and  devout. 
To  call  such  an  assembly  disorderly  (except  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense),  would  be  an  unpardonable  calumny." 

Some  remarks  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  aame  letter  explain  this 
lialred  of  a  clergy,  apid  no  douht  with  Irulli,  in  some  slight  degree, 
by  the  direct  influence  of  Plyinouth  Brethren  in  preaching  to  Italians, 
but  mainly  by  the  strong  reaction  from  the  Roman  Caiholic  priest- 
hooil,  under  whom  they  have  been  brought  up.  "To  the  It.iliani 
of  the  ntneleenlh  century" — and  we  fear  we  must  join  in  A's  well- 
Ibuuded  sorrow  that  the  fact  should  be  so — "  the  Church,  whether 
Papal  or  I'rotestant,  is  simply  una  (lollega — a  shop;  religion,  iu 
whatever  form  it  may  be  presented,  negoiio—n,  craft  or  trade;  roiii- 
i«ten,  of  whatever  denomination,  ipdcrili — hypocrites,  who  devour 
widow*'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers." 

Vie  see,  while  wriliiig  this,  that  M.  Merle  d'Aubignc  has  felt 
himself  constrained,  by  the  prevalence  of  Plymouth- Bret lireni«m 
tmong  foreign  Protestants — mainly,  no  doubt,  among  these  very 
Italians,  to  publish  a  formal  defence  of  the  clerical  principle.  How 
he  will  comport  himself  in  this  novel  attitude  we  cannot  say :  and 
sboutd  be  curious  to  know  on  what  grounds,  save  those  of  positive 
Divine  appointment,  he  holds  a  ministry  essential  thai  is  nut  alio 
a  priesthouil.  If  a  layman  can  perform  all  a  minister's  functions  as 
Talidty  as  the  minister  himself,  then  the  ministry  is  an  arrangement 
of  mere  order  and  expediency.  If  he  cannot,  llicn  the  minister  haa 
priestly  jioaer— he  haa  gifts  of  grace  lo  dispense,  which  belong  »• 
•enlially  to  his  olBee  as  such.  l)ul,  at  any  rale,  M.  d'Aubign^'s  tt»> 
timony  to  the  wido<spread  extent  of  audi  purvly  fanatical  opinion! 
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is  enipiiatic,  nnd  of  the  moat  unanswerable  kiiicl;  and  tells  poorly 
for  the  union  of  foreign  Protestoiits,  or  for  their  powers  of  exUliiig 
npnrt  from  opposition  to  the  Eomish  Church,  against  whicli  thej  in 
effect  lean. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  things  which  A  unveils.  Doubtless, 
it  ia  probahle  that  the  extent  of  such  a  movement  would  be  eiag- 
gcrated.  Anil  no  sober-minded  thinker  can  avoid  seeing,  that  the 
one  thing  which  holds  it  together  at  ail,  is  its  opposition  to  Ihc 
existing  hierarchy,  to  the  patent  corruptions  of  that  hierarchy,  and 
that  if  tbrse  were  overthrown  it  would  fall  to  pieces  at  once  b'ke  a 
rope  of  sand.  Still  more  is  it  siraply  preposterous  to  dream  of  its 
being  (as  A  does  dream)  the  poseible  seed  of  a  universal  Church  re- 
volution, by  which  the  clerical  principle  should  be  radicaily  anni- 
hilated, and  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  (according  to  the  con- 
fused and  narrow  idea  of  that  priesthood  entertained  by  men  of  A's 
opinions)  should  supersede  it  as  the  framework  of  the  future  Church. 
Such  a  Church  of  the  future  is  not  a  thing  of  this  world.  But  that 
which  is  powerless  for  good  is  often  powerful  for  evil ;  and  in  such 
a  religious  movement  as  this,  deeply  as  all  must  sympathise  witli  the 
poor  Italian  "  brethren"  themselves,  we  can  see  only  an  additional 
element  of  confusion,  and  an  obstacle  (o  real  and  solid  reforination. 
Unhappily  the  Roman  Church  will  not,  perhaps  from  its  position  it 
cannot,  distinguish  such  violent  extremes  either  from  more  rational 
forma  of  "  Protestantism,"  or  from  pure  revolutionary  Comraunisin. 
Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  heterogeneous  association 
of  English  nobility  and  gentry  and  Dissenting  ministers,  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  "  Italian  Mission,"  should  waste  pore 
zeal  in  helping  on  so  evidently  futile  and  so  fundamentally  erroneous 
a  movement — to  say  nothing  of  the  mischievous  effect  in  hardening 
and  exasperating  the  temper  of  the  Roman  hierarcJiy  itself,  produced 
by  exhibiting  such  a  repulsive  and  untrue  specimen  of  Enghsii 
"Protestantism."  Is  there  really  no  ground  for  lioping  that,  be- 
sides this  extreme  movement,  another  and  more  sober  change  of 
sentiment  may  exist,  which  the  wiser  "Italian  Mission"  embraced, 
e.g.,  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  scheme,  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  help  ou 
towards  a  better  consummation  than  A's  pages  suggest  f 
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It  is  a  fact,  which  those  who  deny  or  explain  away  Church  doc- 
trines have  to  account  for,  that  wherever  deep  stud;  of  l!ie  hiatorj 
of  doctrine,  or  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  Church  history,  has  become 
common,  there  nhat  roust  be  shortly  designated  as  High  Church 
views  invariaUj  prevail.  The  natural  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  scarcely  convenient  to  those  who  dislike  those  views.  Tt 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  in  them  alone  lies  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  original  Revelation.  A  particular  course  of  doctrinal 
belief,  patent  as  an  historical  fact,  and  still  more  a  particular  sysleiu 
of  sacraments  and  of  outward  ritual,  actually  existing,  establish  on 
broad  ground  the  previous  existence,  behind  and  underneath  them, 
of  certain  definite  doctrines.  As  certainly  as  the  facts  of  the  solar 
Bystem  demonstrate  tiie  laws,  and  the  relations  of  position  and  pro- 
portion, which  alone  can  have  produced  and  can  explain  those  facts, 
so  certainly  does  the  course  which  the  phenomena  of  belief  have 
taken,  indicate  the  original  date  from  whicli  alone  such  n  course 
could  have  been  developed.  The  key  fits  the  lock,  and  none  other 
fits  it.  And  if,  therefore,  those  who  have  studied  most  profoundly 
the  intricacies  of  the  problem  are  all  found  to  converge,  as  a  rule,  to 
me  and  the  same  general  line  of  solution,  the  argument  seems  un- 
answerable, that  in  that  solution  lies  the  truth. 

And  tlie  usuiil  objections  (o  such  a  line  of  ai^ument  seem  to  be 
■ingularly  niystilied  by  confusion  of  thought.  That  to  rely  on  such 
t  canon  of  interpretation  is  to  supersede  Scripture,  can  be  maintained 
only  by  those  who  forget  that  tlie  Scriptures  themselves  are  both  the 
Coun  tain -head,  and  the  guiding  rule  and  safeguard,  of  that  tradition. 
Such  tradition  is  at  each  step  the  result  and  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture itself  and  of  a  dctinite  body  of  doctrine  held  to  be  in  Scripture; 
and  the  very  obj<-ct  of  the  inquiry  is  to  aMcrtaiu  the  system  of  belief 
nnder  which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  written,  which 
thoee  Scriptures  contain,  and  to  which  those  same  Scriptures  have 
served  as  the  one  permanent  witness  ever  since  they  were  given  to 
the  Church.  A  tradition  in  its  upward  course  which  should  stop 
short  of  Scripture  itself,  would  simply  establish  tho  condemnation  of 
tbe  doctrine  thus  severed,  though  but  by  one  joint,  from  the  parent 
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stem.  Nor,  again,  is  it  anything  more  than  a  mistake  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  allege  the  undoubted  facts,  thnt  such  traditionary  belief  maj 
erfj  or  that  individual  Fathers  are  full  of  error,  or  that  it  is  easier  to 
interpret  Scripture  than  to  interpret  St.  Auguatine  or  St.  Bernard. 
Mo  one  dreams  of  submitting  the  judgment  to  individual  Fathers,  or 
to  particular  ages  of  the  Church.  The  only  question  is,  whether  of 
the  two  inquirers  is  more  hkely  to  succeed  in  his  search,  the  one 
who  examines  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  the  tight  of  their  actual  results — who  interprets  the  law  by 
the  light  of  the  entire  historical  edifice  of  actual  belief  and  practice 
that  grew  out  of  that  law — or  the  man  who  interprets  tlie  English 
Bible  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  nineteenth-century  prejudices, 
knowing  nothing  more  than  the  medley  of  ignorance  with  which 
his  own  narrow  circle  of  thought  cramps  and  blinds  him.  And  the 
very  errors  of  past  times  become  in  this  point  of  view  a  testimony 
to  tlie  truth.  It  is  not  the  least  shrewd  remark  of  the  greatest 
analyst  of  evidence  among  ancient  phiiosophers,  that  to  see  how  an 
error  arose  sheds  the  greatest  possible  light  upon  the  truth  which  it 
perverted.  Nor,  again,  does  such  a  course  set  up  man's  words  above 
the  Word  of  God,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church  above  that  of 
Scripture.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is  a  totally  distinct  ques- 
tion. AVe  have  to  deal  here  simply  wilh  evidence,  not  authority. 
And  the  real  contrast  is  between  ihe  sense  which  the  uncorrected 
and  unsifted  judgment  of  any  individual  inquirer  of  the  present  day 
may  happen  to  put  upon  Scripture,  and  that  whicli  the  Church  as 
a  whole  from  the  beginning  has  put  upon  it.  Nor  can  it  be  uid 
that  this  mode  of  argument  leads  to  uncertainty,  which  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  with  Irutli;  while  assuredly  the  accusation  might  be 
retorted.  Or  that  it  imputes  imperfection  to  Scripture  ;  which  can  j 
be  asserted  only  by  those  who  first  take  for  granted  of  what  use 
Scripture  was  meant  to  be.  Or  that  it  prevents  the  unlearned  from 
knowing  the  Gospel,  an  assertion  which  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  wilh  its  creeds,  and  sacraments,  and  liturgies ;  and  forgets 
also  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  dealings  of  God  with  man,  which 
surely  establish  no  such  principle  as  that  all  necessary  truth  roust  be 
given  to  all  men  equally,  or  without  the  necessity  of  pains  and 
labour  to  ascertain  it,  or  of  being  dependent  upon  other  meu  for 
the  knowledge  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  this  par- 
ticular line  of  argument  against  the  nationalistic  developments  of 
the  present  day,  whether  disguised  under  Ultramontane  Romanism 
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or  openly  paraded  under  their  own  name,  is  obvious  and  im- 
nienae. 

We  have  been  led  into  Hits  hasty  statement  of  very  old  truth  by 
the  valuable  book  named  at  the  head  of  our  remarks.  Of  course  it 
is  no  news  that  the  English  Church  is  committed,  by  her  authorised 
document!,  by  her  very  rites  and  hturgy,  by  her  constitution,  by  her 
position  in  relation  to  opponents  on  either  side,  by  the  continuiil 
practice  of  her  divines,  to  antiquity  os  interpreting  Scripture.  But 
old  rules  arc  often  in  comparative  desuetude,  and  perpetually  need 
to  be  shaped  into  special  antagonism  to  new  errors.    Anil  Hr.  Hey- 

lie  has  done  great  service  by  recalling  to  us  a  principle  just  notv 
Buffering  unpopularity  from  transient  causes,  and  the  previous  use  of 
which  by  our  older  divines  n'as  not  precisely  shaped  to  meet  exist- 
ing forms  of  untruth.  A  sliort  Prerace  sets  fonrard  the  general 
princijile,  but  without  developing  it  with  any  great  precision.  It 
contains,  however,  a  very  suIRcient  eiculpation  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins  from  being  a  favourer  of  the  recent  Anglo-Roman  doctrine 
of  development.  A  series  of  appticatioiiB  of  that  principle  to  the 
prominent  forms  of  existing  error  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
;The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  Baptism  as  a  Wituess  to  Original  Sin, 
Original  Sin  in  relation  lo  the  supposed  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifices  as  the  appointed  Wit- 
ness of  the  Atonement,  the  Penal  Due  of  Sin,  the  Testimony  of  tho 
Holy  Eucharist  to  Iho  liicamation,  and  Prtdesti nation,  form  the 
subjects  of  the  successive  chapters,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  its 
contents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  autlior  has  made  copious  tnd 
iohd  use  of  the  mass  of  materials  already  provided  for  him  mainly 
by  the  Caroline  divines,  and  cs[>cctally  by  Thonulike.  But  he  is  no 
corvilc  compiler.     He  deals  with  hts  subject  thoughtfully  and  ably. 

nd  he  relieves  the  unavoidable  dryncus  of  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
ion  by  a  spirited  and  lurid  style  of  language,  which  does  not 
cover  the  lack  of  ihoiight,  but  aptly  expresses  the  writer's  usually 
drrp  ond  solid  meaning. 

Tlic  last  chapter — on  Predestinntinn — strikes  us  as  least  ably 
done.  And  what  is  the  paqMise  of  saying  that,  in  the  17th  Article, 
"  the  prcdcstinnliun  spoken  of  does  not  relate  to  any  capability  or 
Inoapability  of  salvation  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  but  to  the 
g^t  <if  perteverance,  wiici,  aeeording  to  St.  Aaguttiue,  it  aeeordcd 
to  lome  bg  tpecial  election,  but  i*  attainable  by  all  through  prayer 
and  good  works  P "    Is  this  intended  to  mean  tliat  the  prcdcstina- 
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tion  spoken  oE  in  tliat  Article  applies  only  to  "  some"  of  those  wliol 
shall  uUiinately  attain  salvation?    Or  does  it  mean  to  intimate  dif-  ' 
fereiice  between  iAe  kind  of  predestination  whereby  a  man  is  elected       y 
to  be  one  of  the  baptised,  and  that  whereby,  being  baptised,  be  >>^| 
elected  to  perseverance?    Or  what  else  does  it  mean?    The  sum-" 
ming  up  of  the  chapter,  however,  is   botli  sound    and  sensible,      n 
"That  which  ia  contended  for,"  says  Mr.  Heygate,  "is  this:  tbat^| 
we  do  not  know  enough  concerning  any  election  to  J)erse^■erancc  ~ 
within  Ibis  circle  of  grace  to  influence  our  practice;  and  that  no 
deductions  are  admissible  which  will  not  agree  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  judgment  according  to  works,  and  with  the  certainty  of  sufficient 
grace  to  all  the  baptised.     A  true  doctrine  of  predestination  can 
never  clash  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Baptism,  so  plainly  and 
certainly  revealed  and  testified ;  whilst  tlie  latter  truth  heartily  re- 
ceived will  preclude  any  extravagant  and  dangerous  deductions  from 
the  former." 


ESSAYS  ON  TEE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM'. 

This  series  draws,  of  course,  its  chief  interest,  in  comparison  with  ■ 
the  preceding  volumes,  from  Dr.  Pusey's  now  well-known  Preface. 
The  Eirenicon  towards  Roman  Catholics  is  there  supplemented  by 
the  very  opposite  of  an  Eirenicon  towards  Lutherans,  and  specially, 
as  being  those  with  respect  to  whom  the  question  is  now  mooted, 
Swedish  Lutherans.     Now,  it  is  an  important  truth,  no  doubt — aiid^| 
for  our  own  position  as  a  Church  a  vital  truth — that  whereas  Lu-^* 
therans  have  simply  split  off  from  the  common  body  of  the  Church, 
and  have  wholly  given  up  (speaking  generally)  the  Apostolic  order 
of  government  and  discipline,  we  in  England  claim  to  have  never  so 
split  away,  but  to  be  in  wish  and  heart  at  one  with  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic, and  only  out  of  communion  with  the  greater  part  of  tlifl 
Western  Church  {by  their  act,  not  our  own)  because  that  greater' 
part  insists  upon  sinful  terms  of  communion.     Upon  this  view,  no 
doubt,  it  becomes  true,  that  organically,  and  in  the  foundation  ^H 
our  Church  existence,  and  as  having  theoretically  preserved  the 
unity,  and  so  far  as  we  can  the  authority,  of  the  Church,  we  are 
fundamentally  at  one  with  Roman  Catholics,  our  diifereuces  (bU-^J 

'  "  Eiuya  on  llie  Reunion  of  Chiislendom."     Being  tlie  TUird  Seiiei.     Editid 
by  Ihe  ReT.  F.  Q.  Lee,  D.C.L,     (aayen.)     Guar-Han,  March  18,  IB68. 
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important  as  t1ie;  are)  relating  to  particular  doctrines,  and  not  to 
the  fun  J  am  en  tat  quealioii  of  Church  or  no  Church,  or,  in  other 
word,",  dogma  or  no  dogma  While  with  ordinary  Lutheranism 
our  difference  is  one  of  fundamental  principle?.  But  then  the 
Siredish  Church  claims  to  hold  the  same  organic  position  as  our- 
telvesj  and  supposing  this,  is  simpl;  in  the  position  o(  having 
■dopted  certain  Lutheran  symbols,  much  in  the  same  nay  as,  al- 
though far  more  absolutely  and  iiidiacriminatcly  than,  ourselves. 
We  borrowed  and  modified;  they,  we  believe,  took  the  Lutheran 
view  as  a  whole.  At  any  rate,  if  they  did  not,  the  argument  for 
seeking  unity  with  tliem  is  only  so  much  the  stronger.  It  is  there- 
fore a  most  serious  question,  no  doubt,  to  what  extent  that  Church 
is  thus  committed  to  fundamental  error,  if  it  is  indeed  so  cotn- 
mitted.  But  just  as  between  ourselves  and  Rome,  between  whom 
surety  the  doctrinal  questions  run  just  as  deep,  so  on  tlie  above 
hypothesis  between  ourselves  and  Sweden,  the  question  becomes  one 
of  particular  doctrines.  And  if  charity  and  loyalty  to  the  Cliurch 
Catholic  bid  us  try  and  make  out  a  wliolesome  sense  for  Roman  for- 
mularies if  we  can;  and  where  we  cannot,  there  to  inquire  further 
whether  an  authoritative  explanation,  if  such  were  given,  could  not 
remove  discrepancyj  so  surely,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  and  of  charily, 
are  we  bound  to  attempt  a  simitar  plan  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Swedish  Lullieran  Cljurch.  And  the  confusion  between  atsuranee 
and  justification,  upon  which  the  whole  stress  of  Llic  question  is 
now  laid,  seems  precisely  a  question  of  the  kind  for  such  an  attempt, 
aa  being  one  where  a  few  words  might  bridge  over  a  wide  gulf. 
Certainly  we  cannot  see  why,  if  the  Tridentine  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  justilication  could  he  thus  made  tolerable,  Ihe  Lutheran 
statement  should  not  Ik  capable  of  a  like  process.  And  rcmcmlwr- 
ing  the  old  proverb  about  "  glass  houses,"  while  firmly  maintaining 
I  tliat  we  ourselves  arc  realty  on  a  totally  different  ecclesiastical  footing 
I  from  Lutherans,  yet  we  cannot  help  admitting  so  much  q{  a  prima 
I  /aeU  resemblance  as  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  tliem 
r  rather  than  the  reverse.  We  are  quite  sure  enough  of  our  own  real 
I  freedom  from  the  imputation  of  being,  so  to  say,  parvi^nus  in  the 
I  matter  of  Church  position,  to  feet  no  temptation  to  shrink  from 
^^  those  who  are,  if  not  indisputably  so,  yet  at  least  with  a  far  worse 
^t  esse  in  the  matter  than  our  own.  Our  argument,  then,  is,  that  just 
I  on  the  same  grounds  on  whicli  we  desire  reunion  with  Rome,  and 
I        Uio  £ait,  OD  the  ver;  some  grounds  wc  cannot  but  desire  reanion 
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olso  wilh  the  Lutheran  bodiesj  and  specially  with  those  of  them 

who,  so  far  aa  we  can  learn,  really  retain  a  Church  organization. 
Ill  neither  case  would  it  be  possible  to  compromiae  truth.     In  both 
we  do  desire  unity.     And  just  aa  we  would  seek  to  lead  Wesleyims 
back  to  the  Church  in  thia  land  or  elsewhere, — to  tiie  Church,  in  ^M 
its  unily  as  well  aa  its  doctrine, — being  ready  to  meet  and  supply  ^^ 
any  real  defects  in  ourselves  such  as  may  have  provoked,  or  may 
tend  to  keep  up,  the  disruption,  so  with  the  Lutherans.    Wc  cannot 
understand  why  the  desire  of  unify  (rightly  made  subordinate  in  all 
cases  to  truth)  should  move  us  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  one  great  body  of  Christians,  and  yet  to  refuse  to  <lo  so  lo 
another;  the  precise  terms  of  reunion,  if  indeed  it  were  more  than 
a  dream  to  speak  of  reunion  at  nil  in  either  case,  being  of  course  to  ^ 
be  determined  and  varied  by  the  special  defects  and  errors  belong-  jH 
ing  to  each  case,  as  well  as  by  our  own  in  relation  to  them.     The  ^^ 
volume  itself,  to  tlie  Preface  of  whicii  tiiese  remarks  refer,  contains,  ^j, 
as  might  be  expected,  essays  of  considerable  ability,     fiut  il  doea  ^M 
not  appear  to  do  much  in  advancing  the  cause,  but  leaves  tilings  ^« 
nearly  aa  ihey  were  :  save,  indeed,  the  plain  proof  in  the  documents 
and  transactions  contained  and  narrated  in  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipp   f 
de  Lisle's  essay,  that  Rome,  as  it  is  now,  will  not  accept  any  but  llie 
utterly  inadmissible  terms  of  entire  submiesioti.     It  is  a  fact  to  be 
noted  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  Mr.  de  Lisle,  who  is  High  Sheriff! 
for  Leicestershire  thia  year,  has  appointed  Dr.  Lee,  the  editor  of  i 
Essays,  as  bis  chaplain. 


THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOTLAND^ 

This  book  touches  only  one  aspect  of  the  manifold  relations  of 
Church  and  State — tlie  degree  and  mode  in  which  the  State  law 
intermeddles  with  Creeds.  And  it  treats  of  Scotch  law  only.  But 
the  State  law  respecting  Creeds  touches  the  most  vital  questions  of 
the  whole  subject.  And  the  Church  law  of  Scotland  is  unique  ^j 
in  kind,  and  supplies  almost  an  &  fortiori  argument  in  respect  to  ^| 
other  countries.  ^1 

The  principal  points  of  general  interest  which  Mr.  Inncs  brings 
out  are,  first,  the  plain  and  unqualified  assertion  by  Scotch  law  as 
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it  now  is,  of  tlie  absolute  derivation  of  all  coercive  jurisdiction  in 
e  Established  Eirk  from  Acta  of  Purliument  oiid  nothing  else; 
d  next,  tlie  almost  C([uull/  distinct  recognition  \)y  tlie  same  law 
t>  qunsi-junsdiction,  created  by  what  the  law,  by  a  Bction  not 
together  groundless  or  useless,  regards  as  a  voluntary  contract,  in 
e  case  of  non-established  religious  bodies.  The  result  of  the 
•seertion  of  both  these  princi|)les  appears  to  place  established  and 
Don -established  "Churches"  on  a  fooling  practically,  although  not 
theoretically,  the  same,  with  the  one  esccption  that  the  former  will 
probably  have  less  difficulty  in  proving  the  precise  amount  and  kind 
of  jurisdiction  which  the  law  has  granted  to  it,  while  the  lalter  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  definite  legal  eviilence  of  the  nature  of  the  as- 
•umcd  contract.  And  these  principles  also,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, appear  to  be  those  which  are  emerging  into  importance  in 
English  Church  law  also,  and  to  place  "voluntary  Churches"  there 
on  the  »nie  footing  with  those  that  are  estnblislicd,  oa  respects 
the  degree  in  which  the  law  claims  to  regulate  or  to  create  theic 
powers  of  actioo.  The  one  (juestion  is,  whether  anytliiiig  whatever 
of  the  nature  of  a  civil  right  is  involved.  And  unless  the  "  volun- 
tariness" be  carried  to  the  extent  of  having  no  fixed  place  of  wor- 
atiip  or  payment  of  ministers,  or  anything,  in  fact,  which  can  be 
oonstrui:d  into  a  contract  of  any  sort,  the  Dissenter  is  subject  as 
much  as  the  Churcliinan  to  have  his  creed  overhauled  in  a  court  of 
bw,  aiid  bis  "Church"  discipline  reviewed  and  controlled  by  Stato 
action.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  in  English  law  already 
where  the  specialties  of  Dissenting  doctrine  have  been  carefully  and 
rigidly  exaiiihied  in  a  court  of  law,  with  no  view,  of  course,  to  their 
tnith  or  fidsehood,  but  simply  aa  supplying  the  conditions  of  a  pre- 
sumed contract  involving  civd  rights.  The  one  notable  esccption, 
of  course,  is,  that  while  tlie  Scotch  civil  courts  will  interfere  to 
restrain  within  due  limits,  or  in  case  of  plain  malice  control,  the 
BCtioii  of  Church  courts  in  eaaea  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  they 
ncvcrthrteu  recognise  as  a  part  of  that  power  which  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  rtcogniscd  as  legally  belonging  to  the  Scutch  Kirk,  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  court  in  rc«pect  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  do  not,  ihcrcforc,  review  the  cose  upon  those  merits  ; 
whereas  in  England,  as  wc  all  too  well  know,  the  case  itaelf  is  re> 
viewed  by  the  lay  tribunal  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  civil  court 
in  both  countries  disclaims  ali  right  of  determining  doctrine,  and 
iutctfcrca  solely  to  prokct  the  civil  rights  of  the  iudividuJ  as  far  as 
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tbc^  ilepeuil  upon  lliat  inJividual's  relation  to  the  Church's  creci 
But  the  Scotch  civil  court  takes  Apparently  the  lUctum  of  the  Church 
court  as  respects  the  agreement  or  disngreement  of  the  teaching  of 
■  the  indiviaual  and  that  of  the  Church.  The  English  civil  court 
insists  upon  judging  that  question  for  itself,  and  this  for  Disseiilers 
ns  well  as  for  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  an  unestablislicd  body, 
even  the  Scotch  court  seems  to  claim  the  right  of  so  far  reviewing. 
the  decisions  of  the  "Cliurch"  tribunal  as  to  ascertain  whether  or 
no  the  presumed  contract  has  been  complied  with. 

The  chief  point,  however,  upon  which  doubt  and  difBcultj  arise, 
and  to  which  the  course  of  some  later  Scotch  law  decisions  appears 
to  have  been  directed,  relates  to  the  standard,  agreement  or  dis- 
ngreement with  which  constitutes  ttie  ground  of  Church  suits.     I» 
it  the  organized  governing  body  of  the  existing  Church?  or  is  it 
rather   the   written    documents   containing  the   doctrines   of  that 
Church,  and  adopted,  it  may  be,  centuries  since,  and  so  constitut- 
ing the  original  "contract,"  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion?   or,  again,  ns  in   America — at  least,  in  New  York — is  it 
a  quasi-corporation,  called  "the  religious  society,"  interposed  by 
the  law  itself  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  and  regarded  byi 
the  former  as  tlie  possessor  of  the  Church  properly,  irre.-pectively,  itj 
should  jcem,  at  least  in  theory,  of  creeds  or  formularies  ?     The  lastj 
view,  however,  is  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  so  incapable  of  continuing] 
to  exist  if  the  corporation  or  "religious  society"  really  in  any  pro- 
minent case  exercised  its  assumed  right  of  transferring  the  "Church" 
proiierty  to  a  form  of  creed  or  discipline  totally  different  from  that 
to  which  it  originally  belonged,  that  it  need  hardly  occupy  the  atten- 
tion ttf  lanyers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  especially  as  it  appears  to 
be  neither  universal  nor  likely  to  last,  even  in  America.     In  Eng- 
land, however,  as  in  Scotland,  the  other  distinction  is  likely  to  grow 
into  very  considerable  importance.     It  makes  all  tlie  diiference  whe- 
ther Church  property  is  taken  to  be  held  in  trust  for  certain  prin- 
ciples of  doctrine  and  discipline; — in  which  case  the  courts  of  lawj 
must  necessarily  investigale  for  tliemselves  whether  in  any  given 
instance  these  principles  have  been  adhered  to  or  not — i.e.,  must  in-J 
quire  whether  an  accused  minister's  teaching  is  or  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Church  formularies ;  or  whether  the  trust  is  for  the  eS'^^ 
isting  governing  body  of  the  Church  ; — which  would,  of  course,  su^^| 
purscde  such  investigation  by  transferring  it  to  the  existing  Church 
itself  through  its  own  appointed  channels.     The  further  quvslion,— 
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whether  the  tnut  be  for  the  particular  congregation  or  for  Uie  whole 
bodj,— would  be  of  importance  in  England  onlj  for  Dissentera. 
But  that  between  principles  and  goTerning  bod/  isvolves  in  truth 
the  vcrj  qoeation  of  a  Charch'a  living  power.  la  the  Chnrch  bonnd 
b/  law  to  all  its  past  documents  or  acta,  or  to  which  of  them  ?  And 
cut  it  not  make  any  change,  or  an;  change  which  anj  one  member 
Bu;  deem  fundamental,  without  vioUting  the  terms  of  its  "  con- 
tract" with  the  State,  and  ao  Toiding  it,  at  leaat  as  regarda  that 
member?  Mr.  Innes  throws  considerable  light,  in  his  verf  careful 
book,  upon  the  legal  aspect  of  auch  questions  in  Scotland.  Of 
eouiae  Scotch  law  is  not  English.  But  the  mere  statement  of  the 
case,  in  view  of  present  complications  and  probable  developments, 
stirs  questions  of  no  small  import  and  of  the  widest  range  of  cooae- 
qaences  in  our  own  part  of  the  iaiand  as  well  aa  acrosa  the  Tweed. 
Ur.  Innes  has  collected  man;  important  documents  in  his  Ap- 
pendices, and  has  striven  to  be  impartial  and  irj\j  legal  in  his 
own  statements  of  law ;  although  he  has  not  altogether  succeeded 
in  attaining  the  latter  qualitj.  Hia  book  would  bear  condenaing 
bnt  it  is  intelligiblj  written,  aud  on  a  aubject  of  far  wider  than 
mere);  Iq^  interest. 
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A  COLLECTION  of  Mr.  Haddan's  remains  would  not 
be  complete  if  we  omitted  to  reprint  some  of  liis 
articles  on  General  Ilistory,  wherein  the  results  of  his 
early  intellectual  training  are  very  distinctly  exhibited. 
Doubtless,  the  great  prominence  given  in  the  Class  Schools 
to  historical  studies,  csiwcJally  that  of  Herodotus  and 
Thiicydides,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Iladdan  was  an  Under- 
graduate, conduced  to  direct  his  taste  towards  that  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  great  a  master,  while  the 
new  revelations  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  bearing  us 
they  do  so  marvellously  on  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
would  perpetuate  his  interest  in  tlie  pursuit  of  the  study 
of  secular  history,  when  his  mind  and  attention  were 
directed  to  more  deeply  religious  pursuits.  But  ho  was 
most  at  home  in  the  liistory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  application  of  liis  niiud  and  direction  of  his  studies 
to  the  preparation  of  the  great  work  on  which,  along 
with  Professor  Stubhs,  he  was  engaged  till  the  hour  of 
his  ileath,  "The  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents 
of  Great  lintoiu." 


THE  mSTOIlY  OF  nERODOTUS*. 

An  author  for  whom  the  litcnity  world  has  waited  with  eager 
curiusilj'  for  seven  years  cannot  complain,  aud  one  whoso  book  will 
lake  ita  place  as  a  standard  authoritjr  iu  ancieul  histur;  cauuol  bu 

*  -  The  Ulalor;  of  Ilcmduliu."  A  New  Engliih  Vmioii,  edil«t  <iltli  Coploui 
Nou*  kud  Appsnilio:*,  i11u>iiiil)ti|i  tin  Hiilury  mid  ()ta||rs|ih}  ol  Ilcrudulua  ttam 
lb*  nuut  nc«iit  Sgurtn  of  Infotnutian ;  ind  ciiiboiljriri);  iliK  CliUf  Knaulii,  Hit- 
loriMl  and  Elbnogriphical,  wlneli  h>TC  bMn  obulueJ  io  tlie  rioi;rt»  of  Cuneiform 
and  lllengtyphical  Uiimvetj.  Uj  Owiija  KaaUowm,  M.A.,  Utc  Fclluw  and 
Tnlor  of  Eicirr  Collegr,  Oifordi  atdrttd  bjr  Cotonal  Sii  Utiiry  lUnltuHu, 
K.cn.  and  Sir  J.ll,  Wilkia.on,  F.EL9.  Fgiit  Tolumn.  Vol,  I.  With  Uapt 
and  ftlulialiutu.    (Mum;.)    tinardit,  Ayiil  21,  Hit. 
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injured,  allhougli  a  slight  delay  aliould  occur  in  reviewing  hislabnnrs] 
even  Iiad  it  been  on  t!ie  part  of  critics  whose  words  are  more  weiglitj 
than  ours.  Nor  need  we  apologise  for  taking  a  little  time  to  digest 
nn  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  every  sentence  of  wliich  does 
business  in  a  straightforward,  inornate,  and  substantial  style,  in 
tlie  discussion  of  theories  themselves  so  substantial,  ns  history,  with 
its  attendant  subjects  of  geography,  chronoloi^y,  and  antiquities.  fl 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  work  the  "History  of  Herodotus."   " 
Or,  at  any  rate,  Mr,  Uawlinson's  conception  of  an  editor's  work  ^ 
is  on  the  Oxford  and  not  the  Cambridge  type,  and  that  after  the  H 
largest  measure.     He  edits  the  subject,  not  the  author.     The  vo-  ^" 
lume,  with  ita  Appendices,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  history, 
including  the  reaulta  of  the  most  recent  literary  discoveries,  of  all 
llie  nations  upon  whose  history  Herodotus  touches  in  his  first  book. 
In  its  7O0  pages  or  thereabouts,  lies  euihedded  a  translation  of  jasl 
that  one  book  of  the  writer  edited,  occupying  with  the  foot-notes 
200  pages,  while  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  not  Herodotus,  bat 
Mr.  Eawiinson  or  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  together  with  a  few  notes 
and  a  short  article  or  two  contributed  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

A  Life  of  Herodotus  leads  the  way,  of  which  the  principal  spe- 
cialtics  arise  from  a  careful  rejection  of  improbable  or  unati^ted 
statements.     The  extent  of  tlie  historian's  travels,  for  instance,  ii 
more  than  ever  circumscribed,  even  Ecbatana  being  excluded  froin 
them.      His  sujiposed  residence  at  Samos,  again,  is  denied;  the 
truer  and  more  scholarljke,  and  now  received,  reason  being  assigned 
for  tlie  historian's  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  viz.,  that  it  waa  the  ^M 
language  of  all  prose-writers  up  to  that  time.     And,  lastly,  what  ia  ^^ 
of  more  consequence,  or  has   at  least  been  more  holly  debated, 
the  of  late  received  postponement  of  the  historian's  death  until  at^| 
least  D.c.  407,  is  rejected,  and  the  passages  iiitherto  alleged,  as  by  ^^ 
Dahlmann,  in  proof  of  the  later  date,  are  otherwise  explained.     One 
of  these  passages,  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  has  received  an 
amusingly  complete  explanation  from  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  late  dis- 
coveries.    The  Babylonian  revolt  against  Darius  (Book  I.,  c.  130),  ^i 
who,  by  the  way,  was  perceived  by  Miillcr,  and  not  first  by  Mr.^f 
Grote,  to  have  been  necessarily  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  now  proved  to  ^H 
have  happened  under  the  reign  of  that  king  by  one  of  those  mar- 
vellous inscriptions  of  Sir  Henry's  deciphering ;  and  the  question  u 
regards  this  one  passage  is  settled  for  ever.     We  see  that  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  is  going,  when  he  reaches  Book  III.,  to  adopt  Mr.  Grote's  ei- 
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planatian  respecting  the  Amyrtrous  of  that  book,  an  eipUnation  that 
does  not  satisfy  ourseivps.  The  chapters  on  tlie  literary  and  liistoncal 
merits  of  Herodotus  are  peculiarly  masterly.  It  was  a  hard  task  to 
write  a  valuable  and  yet  an  original  critiqae  upon  the  subject,  after 
Mr.  Grole's  and  Colonel  Mure's  exhaustive  and  able  criticism.  Yet 
wc  think  that  any  one,  perusing  Mr.  Rawlinaon's  estimate  of  his 
author,  will  find  in  it  not  only  an  independent  but  also  a  fairer  and 
more  thoroughly  digested  account  of  his  merits  and  demerits  than  ia 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr. Rinlinson  assuredly  "knows  his  llofo- 
dotus,"  with  a  far  more  intimate  knowledge  than  his  prcdccessora, 
and  the  results  arc  visible  in  every  line  he  writes  about  him.  Wo 
note  as  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  fact,  bearing  very  strongly  on 
the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  the  euttre  re?er8al  of  the  opinion  respoot- 
ing  the  credit  of  Ctesias  as  an  historian,  which  ia  ctTectcd  by  Sir 
U.  Kawlinson's  discoveries;  and  as  exhibiting  the  extent  of  tho 
literary  merits  of  Herodotus  wilU  a  vividness  which  we,  at  least, 
never  before  so  forcibly  realised,  the  citation  at  the  end  of  the  Life, 
by  way  of  sharp  contrast,  of  specimens  of  prose  logographcrs  pre- 
ceding him,  from  tho  Ftagmcnia  Iliiloricoruia  Gnccorttm,  al- 
though mostly  as  translated  by  Colonel  Mure.  We  cannot  quite 
agree  in  the  broad  line  drawn  in  pp.  97 — 99,  between  the  "  Ncinc- 
siac"  theory  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  all  his  compatriots.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  Herodotus'  view,  practically  tnken,  some  dellectioii  in 
the  victim  from  tiie  settled  sliiidness  of  pcrfi-ct  virtue  always  tnkes 
olT  tiie  edge  of  absolutely  unmitigated  injustice  from  the  vengeance 
that  falls  upon  unwonted  prosperity.  His  occasional  remarks  may 
omit  such  a  condition,  but  his  examples  always  include  it  There 
ia  always  a  pride,  at  least,  and  often  much  more  than  pride,  to 
justify  the  fall.  On  the  other,  the  general  Qroek  feeling  surely 
turns  npon  the  very  point  tho  excess  of  which  is  here  alleged  to  b« 
characteristically  llcrodolcan — that  the  suffering  is  utterly  dis|>ro- 
portionatc  to  the  moral  desert  of  the  sulferer :  and  tho  whole  tragic 
loree  of  the  idea  itself  arises  from  the  extreme  of  such  dispropor- 
tionatencsa.  At  the  same  time,  wc  notice  in  Herodotus,  as  bearing 
upon  tlic  more  than  ordinary  faintness,  in  his  conception  on  the 
subject,  of  the  idea  of  tMQrat  government  of  the  univcrM;,  what  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  utter  ab- 
sence from  his  thoughts  of  all  reference  to  the  inner  TVemcsis,  of  the 
f  urica,  or  of  conscience,  or  of  anything  more  than  a  mere  urq  or 
external  curse  dinging  to  llic  individual  or  the  race.     Tho  very 
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names  of  Eriniiyea  or  of  Mcertc  occur,  wc  believe,  once  each  in  liis 
wliole  work,  and  that  in  merely  raeiitioniiig  the  locality  of  some  of 
their  temples.     And  this  is  the  more  marked,  >lien  we  consider  the 
prominence  and  strength  of  the  feeling  in  the  Greek  mhid  up  to  ^| 
that  time.     It  serves  pointedly  to  mark  the  position  of  Herodotus  ^1 
upon  the  frontiers  of  two  distinct  stages  of  national  life,  and  just  at       n 
tliat  point  when  the  ancient  is  melting  into  the  modern,  tiie  an-  ^| 
conscious  and  imaginative  into  the  conscious  and  the  logical,  the  ^1 
poetical  into  the  historical,  and  (honesty  requires  us  to  add)  the  re-  ^j 
ligious  into  the  sceptical.  ^| 

The  translation  of  the  text,  wliich  follows  the  Life,  reads  well  and 
is  scholarlike.  That  it  should  preserve  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
original  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  be  the  translator  who  he  may;  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  merits  lie  in  the  region  of  substantial  fact  more  than 
in  that  of  the  delicate  niceties  of  words.  Herodotus,  as  he  Englishes 
iitm,  smacks  somewhat  of  the  plain  and  stout  strength  of  iulellsct 
that  distinguishes  his  translator,  more  than  of  the  delicate  beauty 
and  naive  simplicity  of  the  Greek  Idmself.  Some  of  the  aroma, 
although  none  of  the  suhstance,  has  escaped  in  the  transfer  from  one 
language  to  another.  The  notes  are  good,  although,  perhaps,  too 
carefully  kept  down  in  ijuantity.  We  must  demur  to  the  eipbna- 
tion  of  TpttjKdZes  and  trvo-o-iVto  in  c,  65  (by  the  way  the  word  ts 
misprinted  sjss^tia  in  the  test).  That  they  are  spoken  of  as  wiVi- 
tary  institutions  is  no  proof  surely,  when  Sparta  is  in  ([uestion,  lliat 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  city  life  of  the  Spartans.  And  knowing 
how  universally  the  military,  the  civil,  and  tite  social  institutions 
were  blended  together  in  ancient  Greece  (and  Rome  also),  and  how 
emphatically  this  was  the  case  in  Sparta,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Ibere  is  every  ground,  external  as  well  as  internal,  for  taking  the 
evaalria  to  be  not  any  far-fetched  unheard-of  thing,  hut  what  the 
word  ordinarily  means,  viz.,  the  common  meals  in  Sparta  itself,  and 
the  unknown  TpiijKaZev  to  refer  (as  Miiller,  we  believe,  refers  tliem) 
to  some  division  connected  with  the  tribes.  Assuredly  Mr.  Bawlinson 
cannot  be  right,  for  he  makes  avaalna  identical  with  rpifjKaSet. 
The  point  of  similarity  between  Lydian  and  Italic  natioTis,  noted  ia 
chap.  32,  is  new  to  us,  and  valuable.  Wiiy  did  not  Mr.  Itawliuson 
note  also  the  similar  remark  (of  Mr.  Dennis,  if  we  remember  right) 
respecting  the  Lycian  mode  of  genealogising,  in  chap.  173?  But 
we  must  pass  on  to  the  abundant  matter  of  singular  interest  which 
is  contained  in  the  Appendices,  adding  only  that  the  supposed  allu- 
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in  Aristopbaiies  {Acharaiatu,  488 — 494)  to  the  opening  of  the 
liistory  of  Ilerodolui  seems  to  us  to  rest  upon  weak  foundations, 
and  tliat  ve  wish  Mr.  Kawlinsoii  would  not  adopt  Miss  Sewell's 
idiom  of  "troabling"  to  do  a  tiling. 

It  is  no  lack  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  say  that  the 
great  and  singular  interest  of  bis  book  at  this  moment  lies  in  the 
bet  of  its  containing  the  cream  of  his  brother's  and  Mr.  Layard's 
iau  discoveries.     His  own  {which  is  by  far  the  larger)  portion 

it  is  so  ably  done  that  he  can  well  afTord  to  wait  for  a  time,  until 
tlie  novelty  shall  have  worn  olf,  and  allowed  the  histories,  thus  risen 
as  it  were  from  the  grave,  to  sink  to  their  natural  level.  They  will 
always  possess  a  strong  interest,  from  their  close  connection  with 
Scripture.  At  present  they  occupy  the  position  wliich  hierogly- 
phical  discoveries  occupied  a  score  or  more  years  since:  or  rulher, 
indeed,  possess  still  more  than  those  discoveries  did  of  the  altrac- 
iveness  of  surprise  and  novelty,  for  the  hieroglyphics  were  always 
known  to  be  what  they  arc,  before  their  mysterious  secret  was  pene- 
trated, while  the  very  existence  of  the  cuneiform  writings  has  in 
large  part  been  unknown,  partly  from  their  locality,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause they  were  buried  in  sand  and  ruin.  The  very  dust  of  the  earth 
•3  it  were  has  risen  up  and  spoken,  and  revealed  the  history  of  the 
mm  who  trod  ils  surface,  as  far  back  as  4,000  years  ago.  And  the 
liveliness  of  the  interest  is  made  mote  atartUngly  vivid  by  the  naturo 
of  the  particular  things  discovered.  The  actual  seal,  for  instance, 
of  one  of  the  Egyptian  Sabacos,  attached  by  hitn  to  a  treaty  (pro- 
ly)  with  his  Niuevite  contemporary,  turns  up  among  the  dust  of 
the  Assyrian  palace.  And  still  more  marvellous,  the  siguct-rings  of 
two  Uabyloiiian  kings  are  found  in  Dnbylonia,  of  whom  probably 
mo  reigned  a  little  less  than  1,GOO  years  before  Christ,  and  the 
other  actually  B.C.  2,200. 

The  {wrmancnt  value  of  this  newly-revealed  history,  beyond  the 

ere  fact  of  its  being  so  much  additional  knowledge,  is  partly  eth- 
nological, and  partly  arises  from  its  parallelism  with  the  Scrij>turo 
history.  It  has  also  a  peculiar  bearing  upon  IIcrMlutus,  in  tlut, 
while  it  condemns  Ciosias  absolutely  as  a  sheer  mendacious  inventor, 
and  establishes  the  credit  of  Bcrosui,  it  conBrms  also  the  truthful- 
ness of  Herodotus,  pointing  out,  however,  errors  into  which  obTi- 
ously  defective  inrormation  lias  led  liim.  This  ia  (he  case  in  kuj- 
T\M\  histoiy  to  a  very  marked  extent.  It  is  so,  likewise,  with  col- 
lateral history.     Mr.Ilawlinson  has  proved  in  detail  that  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  the  reports  of  Herodotus  is  in  direct  proportion  to  tha 
amount  of  reliable  information  accessible  to  biin  in  each  case.  In 
the  liistory  of  Jlediaj  for  instance,  anterior  to  Cyaitares,  tlic  menu, 
ments  shew  tliat  Herodotus  relied  upon  native  informants  vho  dis- 
guised real  facts.  Phraortes,  e.g.,  appears  as  Frawartish,  but  liis 
Iiisfory  in  Herodotus  is  perverted  by  national  vanity.  Tbe  true 
Frawartisb  btlongs  to  a  later  period  altogether.  With  Cyaxares, 
contact  with  Assyria  began  to  check  Median  invention,  and  tlie 
story  of  Herodotus  (as  in  the  parallel  case  of  PsammeticliDS  in 
Egypt)  acquires  at  once  greater  trustworthiness,  not  because  Hero- 
dotus reports  more  truthfully,  but  because  bis  information  was  more 
reliable.  Iji  such  cases  as  that  of  Deioces,  however,  his  truthfulness  n 
must  be  defended  on  a  diCerent  ground,  of  vbicb  perhaps  Mr.  Raw-  ^| 
linson  has  said  too  little  ;  the  inability,  namely,  which  it  is  the  last 
and  crowning  elTort  of  thoroughly  cultivated  and  self-conscious  ia- 
teilect  to  throw  off,  to  get  rid  of  the  subjective  idola  of  the  thinker 
himself,  and  to  judge  of  other  nations  by  their  own  native  standard 
and  not  by  that  of  the  writer's  own  country.  In  Herodotus  this 
Gnecising  habit  reaches  a  point  to  modern  minds  occasional);  sa- 
vouring of  the  ludicrous,  although  Jiis  amusing  story  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Darius  respecting  the  Greek  and  Indian  modes  of  disposing 
of  their  dead,  and  the  remark  on  vonot  which  accompanies  it,  shew 
him  to  have  reah'scd  tlie  possibility  of  self-deception  through  such 
a  cause.  We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  Media  without  noticing 
the  remarkably  ingenious  conjecture  by  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
solved  the  chronological  difficulties  attendant  upon  Herodotus'  ac- 
count  of  the  Median  kingdom.  His  method  of  dealing  with  this 
and  similar  subjects  is  more  than  usually  happy.  Another  instance 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  his  note  upon  Sotou'a  wonderful  compulation  ^tf 
of  days  and  jcars  in  c.  32.  ^^ 

But   to  return  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.      Ethnologically, 
the  great  discovery  they  contain  is  that  of  the  existence  of  a  Tu- 
ranian, T&tar,  or  Scythian  empire,  succeeded  by  two  others.  Ham- 
ite,   or  Ethiopian,   or   Clialdean,    and   then   at   length   (after  the       , 
interposition  of  a  short  Arabian  dynasty)  by  the  Semitic,  sjid  st^| 
last  by  the  Indo-European,  or  Medo-Persian,  in  the  great  plain  ^^ 
of  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and  especially  in  Babylonia  and  the  ^, 
extensive   plains   round   the   mouth  of  the   Euphrates;   and   U»^| 
continued  co-existence  of  Scythian,  Semitic,  and  Indo-Europenn  ^1 
populations,  throughout  the   same  countries,  at  all   times;   iuso' 
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nucli  Hint  nil  public  documents  required  to  be  set  forth  in  throe 
languages,  one  of  each  great  family  of  tonji^aes.  The  explanation  of 
tlic  term  ClialilaiatiB,  as  once  a  national  name  with  ita  apjiropriate 
language,  ntnl  then  gradually  becoming  the  name  of  a  pnest-caate 
with  that  old  language  now  a  sacred  one,  is  another  of  the  dis- 
coveries; and  settles  nt  once  the  old  difliciilty  about  the  Chaldteans, 
priestly  in  one  place,  national  in  another,  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Scripture,  and  supplants  for  ever  Gcscniua'  and  Heeren's  crotchet 
of  a  Chaldffinn  descent  from  Armenia  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  father.  But  the  singularly  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
Scripture  history,  from  the  lOth  chnpter  of  Genesis  down  to  Cyrus, 
supply  what  will  be  the  moat  popularly  attractive  jwrtion  of  the  dis- 
covered history.  From  Chedorlaomer,  to"Yiihus,  son  of  Churari," 
i.e.,  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  and  so  on  to  the  expeditions  of  Senna- 
cherib, to  tlie  laboura  of  Manassch,  King  of  Juduh,  upon  the  palace 
of  K^ar-haddon  (recorded  by  name  with  Greeks  and  Phccnicians  by 
that  king),  and  to  ihe  full  particulars  of  the  history  of  lielshazzar, 
we  have  now  a  series  of  independent  testimotiies,  lifted  up  from  a 
grave  where  they  have  been  buried  for  centuries  bevund  nil  possi- 
lility  of  foul  play:  testimonies,  also,  presenting  sufKclent  of  dilB- 
ulty,  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  prtcise  harmony,  to  put  out  of  sight 
all  suspicion  that  the  dcciphercr'a  memory  may  hnvo  been  nnwit* 
tingly  guiding  his  conjecture*.  One  great  crux,  indeed,  remains 
still  uninterpreted  by  all  this  wealth  of  knowledge  Darius  the 
Hede  stilt  survives,  a  pu:^zle  to  the  prosaic  inquirer,  and  a  source  of 
ahatlow  triumph  to  the  foolishness  of  the  sceptic,  and  a  most  con- 
vincing proof  to  all  sensible  liistoriol  students  (wc  say  nothing  of 
tlicologinn')  that  the  book  wliich  Tea rlessly  creates  the  diHicuIty  must 
have  been  wrillen  when  and  by  whom  it  professes  to  have  been 
written,  seeing  that  a  forger  would  not  have  dared  to  ran  so  counter 
to  the  apparent  order  of  facts  in  received  history. 

The  ethnological  chapter,  which  concludes  the  book,  possesses  the 
deepest  interest.  A  greater  amount  of  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, more  ably  digested  into  orderly  and  consistent  connection,  wo 
have  seldom  seen  in  the  same  space.  It  is,  indeed,  wholly  histo- 
rical. Linguistic  grounds  arc  stated  only  in  tlmr  broad  outlines^ 
and  not  minutely  discursed,  and  much  risk  of  hollow  and  rash  spe- 
culation is  thus  avoided.  Hut  (he  whole  tone  of  this  essay  is  sober, 
patient,  and  well  weighed.  Any  one  who  desires  to  feci  the  extent 
tu  which  it  is  so  may  easily  put  himself  into  the  position  required 
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by  reading  first  Dr.  Donaldson's  Varroniannt,  or  even  by  comparing  ^M 
the  sbrewd  feelers  put  forth  by  Dr.  Latham's  sagacious  knowledge 
with  the  more  historical  tone  of  the  present  essay.     It  is  but  petly 
criticism  to  add  that  ne  think  Mr.  Banliuaon  should  not  lay  heavj  S 
stress  on  Herodotus's  own  ohservations  respecting  national  affinity. 
What  he  waa  told  upon  such  subjects  comes  from  authority  of 
others,  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be.     His  own  observations  in  fl 
such  matters  seem  very  superficial.     The  writer  who  calls  by  the 
names  of  Ethiopians  both  the  inhabitants  of  Bcloochistau  and  those 
of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  also  the  (seemingly)  negro  tribes,  H 
hunted  for  slaves  by  the  Garamantes  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  was 
clearly  not  careful  in  his  application  of  national  design  a  lions.     And 
if  this  particular  statement  of  his  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  tradition 
of  the  wide  dispersion  in  primitive  times,  along  the  south,  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Africa,  of  Hamite  tribes,  it  is  only  an  additional  proof 
of  his  looseness  in  searching  into  the  applicability  of  names  before 
using  them.     We  cannot  lay,  therefore,  much  stress  upon  his  tesli- 
mony  to  the  resemblance  between  Colcluans  and  Egyptian?,  as  prov- 
ing a  close  national  afliiiity  between  the  two. 

Two  geographical  essays  contain  between  them  a  coosplete  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Asia,  Upper  and  Lower.  Both  of  them 
share  in  the  characteristics  of  the  historical  essays.  Tliey  give  the 
results  of  competent  information  in  plain  and  vigorous  language. 
Doth,  however,  confine  themselves  to  a  description  of  the  putUnes 
of  the  physical  and  political  geography  of  their  respective  countries, 
omitting  those  details  which  our  present  knowledge  of  those  coun- 
tries is  scarcely  competent  to  supply,  and  which  are  irrelevant  to 
the  broad  oolline,  whether  of  etiinology  or  of  history,  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  A  comparison  with  Cramer's  dry  lists  and 
painful  descriptions  of  one  of  the  countries  described,  Asia  Minor, 
will  best  bring  out  into  relief  the  merits  of  Mr.  Kawhnson,  We  see 
in  one  passage  that  he  remarks  upon  Herodotus's  strange  ignorance 
or  inattention  with  respect  to  the  singular  district  so  close  to  his 
own  birthplace,  the  KaraKeKavfieini.  He  might  have  added,  as 
bearing  upon  the  same  point,  the  unaccountable  confusion  respect- 
ing the  position  of  Mount  Ida  in  the  description  given  Jn  Book  VII. 
of  the  march  of  Xerxes'  army  from  Sardis  to  the  Dardanelles. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  congratulate 
the  University  of  Oxford  upon  a  volume  so  peculiarly  combining  all 
charactcriatically  English  literary  merits.     The  discoveries  of  adven- 
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turous  travel,  the  faculty  of  praclicai  geograjihical  (lescriptioii,  the 
breadth  of  view  which  combines  accurate  study  of  particulars  into 
a  powerfully  written  story,  the  solidly  practical  and  yet  shrewdly 
crilicul  analysis  of  literary  merits,  all  the  qualities  which  have  raised 
the  English  school  of  history  to  its  present  eminence,  arc  to  be  found 
in  their  measure  in  this  volume.  It  contains,  indeed,  too  huge  an 
extent  and  variety  of  subject  to  allow  of  Mr.  Itawlinsor/s  share  of 
Lhe  book  exhibiting  the  full  extent  of  such  merits,  Ilis  work  is 
broken  up  into  notes  and  essays,  varying  in  length,  e);cept  some 
half-dozen,  from  three  or  four  lines  to  as  many  pages,  and  the 
longest  of  the  half-dozea  only  reaches  to  some  fifty  pages.  An 
editor  he  still  is,  rather  more  than  an  author.  And  as  an  editor, 
his  work  is  necessarily  to  illustrate,  and  to  explain  and  to  correct, 
ntlier  than  to  create,  to  Gil  up  gaps  in  another's  plan  mthcr  than 
to  frame  one  himself,  and  to  put  in  deficient  touches  into  another's 
picture  mlhcr  tiinn  to  conceive  and  execute  an  original  of  his  own. 
nil  of  course  there  must  be  made  a  large  deduction  in  favour  of 
his  two  great  coadjutors.  Yet  Oxford  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
book ;  and  we  can  but  regret  tliat  the  Clarendon  Press  did  not  ex- 
tend to  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  residcnta  of  the  University 
[Ihe  favour  which  has  just  been  most  properly  extended  to  the  Uni- 
versity member,  and  that  this  book  docs  not  bear  Oxford  uii  its 
title-page. 

f  TOL.   II.  * 

Sm  (lARDXRR   WiLKissos   13   responsible  for  the  learned  ap- 
pendices, and  for  most  of  the  notes,  to  the  second  and  Egyptian 
I  Hook,  and  has  executed  his  tusk  wiili  the  profusion  of  special  and 
'  overflowing  and  precise  knowledge  which  on  that  subject  he  alone, 
iwrhaps,  possesses.      The  eighth  and  historical  appendix   to  this 
tBook,  without  any  direct  reference  to  Scripture  chronology,  brings 
'  out  the  valuable  fact  that  (he  existing  evidence  respecting  the  Ejjyp- 
tian  liytiasties  limits  them  to  a  dumiion  jierfcclly  consistent  with  llio 
I  Bubstance  of  Scripture  statements.     The  remark  which  we  have  to 
■p^e  u|>on  this  jmrt  of  the  volume  is  one  which  extendi  to  the 
Rnnle  work  in  varying  degrees,  vix.,  that  the  plan  of  its  execution 
fsimB,  not  at  editing  or  illustrating  Herodotus,  bat  at  a  oomplete 
staliMucnl  of  tiie  full  extent  of  modern  knowledge  respecting  the 
su!>Jecl3  wliich  Herodotus  treats.     Tlie  book  iiidoed  ia  not  m  edi- 
L  *  (7u(JMl^  Jane  «,  IU>. 
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tion  ol  Herodotus,  but  aomethirig  historically  speaking  more  valuable 
tban  an  edition  of  Jlerodotua  would  have  been,  allliough  in  a  li(c-^H 
tar;  point  of  view  defective ;  the  translation  is  as  unlike  that  hia-^^ 
toriaii's  style  as  possible.    Tlie  difficulties  of  his  language  are  passed 
over  in  general.     And  we  rather  learn  what  he  ought  to  have  said 
oil  each  subject,  and  what  the  facts  actually  are  respecting  the  sub- 
jects he  treats,  than  Gnd  elucidations  of  either  the  language  or  the  J 
spirit  with  which  he  treats  them. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Ihird  book  we  have  a  very  valuable  accoan 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con- 
structed ;  an  account  singularly  in  advance  of  Heeren's  learned  and 
ingenious  but  often  unsound  speculations  on  the  subject.     And  the^^ 
printing  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  volnine,  of  the  great  inscriptionH 
of  Darius  at  Behistuu  is  a  very  good  idea,  so  singular  is  the  con- 
firmation which  it  substantially  gives  to  Herodotus,  and  the  way  iu^y 
which  it  fills  up  and  corrects  his  narrative.  ^M 

Our  principal  complaint  of  the  present  volume  refers  to  the  map^^ 
of  Herodotean  geography  at  its  close.     It  seems  to  us  to  contain 
material  errors,  if  considered   as  a  representation  of  the  ideas  of 
nerodotus  on  the  subject.     The  Arabian  Qulf  in  Mr.  Rawlinsou's  fl 
map  is  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the  mind  of  He-  ™ 
rodotus,  and  presents  no  parallelism  to  the  Nile  Valley  either  in 
size  or  in  direction.    Arabia  ought  not  to  be  a  promontory.    Ther 
ought  to  be  no  Persian  Gulf  at  all.     The  Ijidua  ought  to  Itoi 
eastwards,  at  least  not  due  north  and  south.      The  Black  Sea 
too   short   east   and   west;  and   Asia   Minor   is  considerably  too 
broad  where  it  joins  Upper  Asia.     The  west  coast  of  the  Palus 
Micolia   should   run   north  and   south;    and   the   Tanais    should 
be,  in  the  direction  of  its  course,  a  simple  prolongation  of  that 
coast,  entering  the  sea  at  its  north-west  corner.    The  Danube  on 
Mr.  Eawlinson's  map  runs  its  real  course,  instead  of  presenting^! 
a  parallelism   to  the  supposed  course   of  the  Nile ;   and  no  on4^| 
could   possibly  trace  on  tins  map  that  upon  which  Herodotus's 
world -geography  rests  as  its   fulcrum — viz.,   the  parallelogram  of^_ 
Persians,  Medes,  Saspeires,  and  Colchiaiia,  running  northwards  i^H 
that  order  from  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  the  Caspian ;   or  the  two^^ 
d<cT(w  projecting  westwards  from  the  north  and  south  of  this  cen-^ 
tral  parallelogram,  of  which  one  turns  out,  to  the  amazement  of  un^ 
sophisticated  readers,  to  be  Asia  Minor,  and  the  other,  still  mor 
marvellously,  Arabia  and  Libya.     In  a.  word,  we  cannot  help  tliink-l 
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iitg  that  Illr.  Kawliosoii  has  fallen  belween  two  stools.  He  appears 
to  have  tried  to  leconcile  the  ideaa  of  Herodotus  willi  the  actual  and 
DOW  known  gcogr.ipliy,  without  daring  to  carrj  out  either  priociple 
consiatciitlj' — and,  in  consequcncr,  has  failed  of  representing  either. 
His  map  is  neither  correct  according  to  modern  geography,  nor  is 
it,  ne  think,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  errors  of  his  author. 


Vol.  m.' 

Mr.  RiwusaoN's  third  volume  brings  us  to  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  is  more  especially  his  own.  We  pass  from  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  Kgypt,  lo  Scythia,  Cyrene,  nnd  Greece — from  llie  s|(e- 
cinlties  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  O.  Wilkinson  to  the  general 
field  of  classical  history.  And  the  whole  of  this  volume,  accord- 
ingly— and  it  ia  one,  of  o  lower  kind  no  doubt,  yet  worthy  to  take 
mnk  ill  its  own  kind  witli  the  works  of  Thirlwall  and  Orote  and 
Mure  and  Gladstone — is  to  be  set  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Riiwlinson, 
and  of  Oxford ;  if  we  except  a  note  or  two  here  and  there,  and  an 
interesting  table  of  the  meanings  and  derivations  of  Persian  and 
Median  proper  names  at  its  close. 

We  must  renew  our  expression  of  regret  that  an  English  transla- 
tion has  been  substituted  for  the  Greek  text.  The  oamber  of  people 
who  read  Uerodotus,  yet  cannot  read  liim  in  the  original,  must  be 
small;  and  the  result  ns  regards  scholars  will  be,  that  they  must 
■till  buy  Iko  expensive  books  instead  of  one.  Its  cITcct,  again, 
upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  it«eir,  ia  to  strike  off  one  Urge  and 
important  department  of  Ilerodotcan  study,  viz.,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  historian's  style  and  language — in  this  case  by  no  mrani 
the  lea*t  instructive  or  amusing  of  his  many  claims  to  attention. 
And  Mr.  Rawlinson's  schobrship,  in  consequence,  lies  hid  tu  the 
ordinary  reader;  before  whose  mind  the  vigorously  drawn  picture  is 
presented  without  any  consciousness  of  the  dilficulties  of  translation 
overcome,  or  of  the  happy  selection  which  has  boen  made,  of  graphic 
and  exact  words.  "  l)umbfoundere<l,"  for  itari^aiv,  in  the  stoi; 
of  Hi])poclidea,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  tatter.  On  tbo 
other  hand,  the  hoolt  itself  is  actually  diminished  in  value;  for 
both  djfKculties  and  interesting  readings  are  slurred  over,  and  nbo- 
Urship  notes  generally  omitted,  or  if  they  occur  at  all,  an  bomwtd 
(as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  without  aufficient  acknowledgment — 
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but  this  is  probably  done  uiwii  tbe  ground  that  their  inatt«r  has 
become  public  property  by  constant  use)  from  Balir,  aud  (we  be- 
lieve) others  also.  The  reading,  e.g.,  of  Xevariipa  for  \-r)<rr!ipa  in 
tlie  saying  of  tbe  oracle  to  Adrastus,  with  tbe  ingenious  yet  far- 
fetched comment  upon  it  of  Miiller,  is  ignored  by  Mr,  Rawlinson, 
who  simply  translates  "robber."  Nor,  again,  should  we  have  wij 
suspicion,  if  we  looked  only  to  Mr,  Hawlinson,  of  there  being  any 
difficulty  about  the  probably  corrupt  word  EteTrprjirTevae.ia  BIc.lV., 
in  the  story  of  the  Scythian  king  among  ihe  Borysthenita;.  And 
many  other  instances  might  be  cited:  while  occasionally  we  have 
what  seems  to  us  a  defect  in  the  translation  itself,  Tiie  word  faco?, 
e.g.,  can  hardly  stand  for  the  affectionate  appellation  of  "  dear,"  by  ^ 
which  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  fond  of  translating  it,  whenever  he  has  the  ^M 
slightest  pretence  for  so  doing.  In  one  place,  indeed,  he  inserts 
the  epithet  without  any  authority  at  all,  in  an  address  of  Darius  lo 
Ilistiaiua.  Or  does  Mr.  Rawliiisou  mcau  us  to  attenuate  the  wot'1 
"  dear  "  in  these  cases  to  its  full  vacuity  of  meaning  as  prefixed  to 
a  modern  letter?  Even  so,  il  would  he  rather  more  familiar  than 
becomes  tbe  Great  Kijig  addressing  his  dependants.  And  although, 
no  doubt,  the  word  does  connote  in  Greek  usage  a  certain  amount 
of  kindly  feeling,  yet  "Friend,"  or  "Sir,"  by  which  Liddell  nnd 
Scott  render  it,  more  exactly  represents  the  amount  of  coartesy^j 
conveyed  by  its  use.  ^H 

But  we  pass  from  language  to  matter.     And  here,  if  we  rather^^ 
criticise  than  praise,  let  it  be  remembered  that  such  subjects  as  thla^j 
volume  treats,  are  emphatically  of  that  kind  which  successive  in-^| 
quirers  must  combine  to  complete  by  perpetual  corrcctioti  and  addi- 
tion; and  that  the  more  thorough  the  treatment,  the  more  matter  la^J 
presented  for  discussion.     And  let  it  be  said,  once  for  ail,  that  tlia^| 
book  is  a  great  book,  tii  book  in  its  own  department:    it  will 
plainly  licncerorth  rank  among  standard  authorities  in  all  matters  of 
ancient  etlinology  and  in  all  historical  and  geographical  subjects 
which  come  within  the  wide  range  of  the  greatest  and  most  iiii|ui'^| 
sitive  of  all  ancient  travellers;  and  therefore  it  is  doubly  imporlont^l 
to  note  at  once  whatever  in   it  may  seem  to  be  not  thoroughly  ^j 
sifted.     We  observe,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Rawlinsoa^^ 
has  dealt  with  Mr.  Grote  in  a  similar  spirit  of  independent  criticism^l 
to  that  wbicb  we  in  our  humble  way  would  deal  with  himself.     He 
has  noted  in  numberless  instances  three  out  of  the  four  great  blots 
in  the  great  man's  great  history — the  multiplicity  of  petty  mistakes 
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of  fact,  the  multiplicity  of  mistranslatiotts  of  Greek,  and  the  blind 
prejudice  wliich  exalte  all  democrats — he  does  iiot  note  also  his 
resolute  determination  to  take  a  nete  view  of  all  things,  right  or 
wrong — while  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  philosophical  spirit,  and 
thorough  sifting  of  his  subject,  which,  in  spite  of  these  great  faults, 
raise  Mr.  Grott-'s  worii,  as  a  history,  above  all  other  histories  of 
Greece,  or  indeed  of  any  country,  ever  yet  produced. 

We  quarrelled  witli  Mr.  Bawlinson'a  conception  of  Ilcrodotcan 
geography  before.  We  arc  going  to  do  so  agnin.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine how  any  one  can  read  Niebuhr's  theory  about  the  llerodotean 
geognphy  of  Scythta,  after  puzzling  over  Herodotus 'a  own  text, 
and  not  see  at  once  that  (except  in  the  ono  point  of  waking  the 
Danube  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Scythin)  he  has  at  lost  got 
the  key  that  fits  the  lock.  And,  lirst,  to  answer  Mr.  Rnwlinsun's 
objections  to  it.  The  Danube,  he  says,  "  runs  from  the  west  right 
through  Europe"  (rather,  cutting  Europe  in  half)  " nnd  falls  into 
the  Ulack  Sea,  with  its  mouth  facing  the  east."  Very  well — with 
iU  mouth  facing  the  east — therefore  t!ie  general  course  just  before 
its  mouth  need  not  be,  and  probably  is  not,  towards  the  east,  other- 
wise why  specify  tlie  mouth  with  such  precision?  And  this  agree* 
with  the  rest  of  the  account  in  Bk.  II.  34,  that  the  IstT  enters  the 
Kaxinc  opposite  Sinopt — i.e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  nortli  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  ond  that  its  course  is  like  thai  of  the  Nile,  and  that  it 
cut*  Europe  in  half ;  til  which  conditions  require  that  the  Istcr 
should  flow  eastward,  from  the  Celts,  in  a  hlitude  somewhat  north 
of  the  north  coast  of  ihc  t!uiine,  should  turn  south  when  it  reached 
a  point  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  should  then  enter  the  north  coast 
of  that  sea  (a  good  deal  east  of  lliu  real  position  of  its  mouth,  so  aa 
to  be  opposite  Sinojte),  although  turned  with  its  iuimediaLe  mnuth 
to  the  east.  No  doubt  Ucrodolus  knew  this  latU^r  fact  by  jwrsonal 
obacrvation,  and  added  it  on  to  Ids  general  theory,  which  otherwise 
is  obviously  of  the  (J  jmori  chanictcr  of  the  must  ancient  of  ancient 
g^'Ognphy.  In  one  point  only  wu  should  correct  the  delineation  of 
Niebuhr — viz.,  that  Hunxlolus  duea  not  appear  to  couccivc  of  the 
Istcr  u  running  southwards  along  the  whole  twenty  days'  joamcy 
of  the  west  bonlrr  of  the  great  square  of  Scythia,  so  as  to  form 
throughout  the  one  boundary  between  Scythia  and  Thrace.  The 
mouth  of  the  Ister  is  with  him  the  coast  point,  marking  whera 
Thrace  ended  and  t^eythia  began;  but  to  what  extent  inland  the 
border  coincided  with   the   liter  be  does  not  say.     The  story  iu 
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Bk.  rV".  80,  sliewa  that  the  river  wot  the  bound-iry  for  some  djg- 
tarice  or  other.  The  phrase  in  Bk.  IV.  49 — is  Tii  tr\ar/ia  t^» 
SKvdiTjs  eo-^dWei, — togetlier  with  the  whole  tleacription  conlaiiieil 
III  tliat  cha|jter,  ahewa  that  it  was  so  only  towards  its  mouth,  aiid 
that  its  course  brought  it  (as  Mr.  Rawlinsou  rightly  says)  "ob- 
iiqnely"  to  the  boundary  line.  And  this  correction  of  Niebuhr's 
view  obviates  also  at  once  Mr.  Kawliiison's  further  difficulty  in  the 
course  of  the  five  rivers  Sowing  from  Scythia  in  a  souiUerly  direc- 
tion into  the  Danube,  and  which  look  absurd  enough  as  depicted  in 
his  sketch  uf  the  Niebulirian  idea.  By  Niebuhr  himself,  if  we  are 
right,  they  are  omitted  altogether.  As  to  the  position  of  the  mart 
of  the  Bnryatlienites — "  iti  the  middle  point  of  tiie  sea-coast  of  all 
Scythia,"  wliicli  is  the  next  of  Mr.  Rawliiison's  difficulties — first  of 
all  be  it  noticed  that  the  words  are  inaccurate,  if  taken  tvith  bis 
rigour  of  interpretation,  even  o»  his  own  plan.  For  the  moutU  of 
the  Burysthenes  is  >wi  (by  the  measurement  of  Herodotus)  in  the 
exact  middle  of  the  southern  {and  in  Mr.  Rawbusou's  idea  only) 
sea-board  of  Scythia;  llie  distance  from  the  later  to  the  Borysthenes 
being  ten  days' journey,  and  that  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  cily 
Karkiuitis,  in  the  bend  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  less  than  ten  days' 
jouniej  by  the  whole  width  (in  Herodolus's  conception  a  consider- 
able width}  of  that  Chersonese.  And,  m-st,  it  is  quite  an  adequate 
satisfaction  of  the  phrase  to  say  that  the  mart  in  question  was  in 
the  exact  middle  point  of  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Scythia, 
that  houndary-Iine  being,  as  Herodotus  thought,  a  sen-board  along 
its  whole  extent,  except  where  the  broad  Tauric  Chersonese  pro- 
jected from  it;  even  altiiougli  by  going  round  the  Chersonese  ffe 
should  come  again  upon  another  and  eastern  sen-coast  of  Scythia. 
Of  tlie  last  objection — from  Darius's  march — we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  the  appSicability  to  the  geography  of  Scythia.  It  relates 
rather  to  the  position  of  the  Budini  and  Geloni,  with  which  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  Certainly,  on  Niebuhr's  plan,  Darius's  march 
through  Scythia  to  the  Tanais  might  fairly  be  described  as  an 
"easterly"  mareli,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  have  been 
«ori!ii- easterly  j  and  it  would  be  just  as  much  north  on  Mr.  Eawliri- 
son's  own  plan  as  on  Niebuhr's. 

And  now,  having  done  with  the  objections,  let  us  turn  to  Bk.  IV. 
99 — 101,  and  the  wliole  case  appears  to  iis  manifest.  "Two  sides 
of  Scythia  extend  to  the  sea — the  south  and  the  east."  Can  any- 
tliiiig  be  plainer  P     How  can  Mr.  Rawlinson  possibly  say  after  this, 
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that  "Herodotus  r^ardol  Scyttiia  as  liaving  only  one  of  its  sides 
washed  by  the  seaP"  And  then  Herodotus  ptoceeds  to  describe 
the  Tauric  Cheraonese  as  a  promonory  thrust  out  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  soathem  boundary  of  Scjtliia,  insomuch  that  this 
southern  boundary  nn  eastward  along  the  sea-board  from  the  Ister 
to  the  Boryslhenes,  and  from  this  latter  river  to  the  city  Karkinitis, 
and  thence  across  the  land  (having  the  Tauric  Chersonese  to  its 
right  and  south)  until  it  struck  the  sea  again  at  the  Pnlus  Mseotia. 
And  then,  continues  Herodotus,  "  north  of  Taurica,  the  Scythians 
occupy  the  country  above  the  Tauri  and  along  the  tea  to  lie  eatt"— 
viz.,  "on  the  teett  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  the  Pnlus 
Mecotis  up  to  the  Tanais,  which  enters  the  very  head  of  this  Palus 
Mteolis."  And  again — "Scythia,  which  is  square  in  shape,  and 
has  two  of  its  sides  reaching  down  to  the  sea,  extends  inland  to  the 
same  distance  thnt  it  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  equal  every 
way."  Can  anything  be  plainer,  we  again  ask  ?  And  aa  to  the 
argument  about  the  sides  running  inland  and  the  sides  at  right 
angles  to  them,  the  northern  and  icetterit  sides  do  run,  upon  this 
supposition  of  Niebuhr's,  straight  inland  (stroi^  means  narrow,  by 
the  way,  and  ipBui  means  ttraighi),  and  assuredly  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  a  square  are  at  right  angles  to  the  nortlicrn  and 
western  sides  respectively.  Why  the  two  that  run  inland  must  be 
parallel  to  one  another  we  defy  any  geometry  to  prove. 

And,  next,  to  turn  from  geography  to  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
history,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  strange  note  in  p.  276  about  the 
Cleisthenic  arrangement  of  the  Sicyoninn  Iribes  ?  Assuredly  Cleis- 
thenet  did  not  call  Doriant  Archeini,  and  his  own  AcIkcdiis  by  the 
opprobrious  epithets  of  ptg-folk  and  the  like,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson's  note 
makes  him  do.  Herodotus  asserts  plainly  that  he  "  called  his  own 
tribe  Archelai  or  Rulera,  and  named  the  otliers"  (i.e.,  the  Hylltei, 
Pninphyli,  and  Dymanatffi)  "Pig-folk,  Ass-folk,  and  Swine-folk," 
as  Mr.  Rawlinson's  (exi,  contradicting  his  note,  rigliily  says.  Why 
the  Dorians  accepted  these  names  for  sixty  years,  as  Herodotus  says 
they  did,  is  another  matter.  If  they  correctly  expressed  the  occu- 
pations to  which  Dorians  were  reduced  during  that  period,  they 
might  have  come  into  use  as  appellations  merely  stating  a  fact,  and 
then  gradually  grown  into  nicknames.  But  all  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  is  what  Herodotus  says,  which  seems  plain  enough. 

In  the  next  pge  but  one,  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Rawlinsuii  ignores, 
and  rightly,  Nicbulir's  gueaa  that  the  extra  dcmcs  aoove  the  hun- 
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dreil  were  formed  out  of  tlie  Eupalrids,  wlio  hat!  be«n  shut  out  of 
ttie  original  Cleisthenic  tribes,  and  left  with  the  dSrit  of  their  four- 
tribe  organization  side  by  side  with  the  local  tribes.  Such  an  un- 
tenable conjecture  sprang  from  that  Delilah  of  Nicbuhr's  imagina- 
tion, an  analogy  between  Rome  and  Athens  pressed  to  an  absurd 
and  impossible  extent.  We  wish  Mr.  Hawlinson  had  stated  hii 
adherence  to  Schomanna'  view,  which  is  surely  the  right  one, 
a  little  less  conjectu rally.  As  to  Mr.  Grote,  he  is,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Biiwlinson,  palpably  and  utterly  wrong. 

Ill  the  very  excellent  account  of  the  enrly  history  of  Sparta, 
where  the  statement  of  the  exact  nature  and  exttnt  of  Lycurgus's  re- 
forms is  the  most  sensible  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  the  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  Helots  appears  to  us  incorrect.  If  they 
had  really  been  so  well  off  as  Mr,  Hawlinson  represents,  the  fear  of 
&  Helot  muliny  could  not  have  caused  such  a  ceaseless  haunting 
dread,  the  ferocious  cowardice  of  a  real  panic,  acting  upon  cruel- 
minded  heathens,  as  il  always  did  cause  in  Sparta.  Xo  doubt  the 
Helots  residing  in  their  masters'  families,  to  whose  case  he  barely 
alludes,  suffered  most,  and  were  most  dreaded.  But  the  mere  fear 
of  a  possible  Kpinrreia  could  not  produce  such  a  continual  volcano 
as  really  existed.  T/iai  fear  would  affect  oiily  one  or  two  leading 
spirits  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then — not  the  mass,  and  always. 
No  doubt  tlie  best  condition  of  ancient  slavery  was  bad  enough; 
and  the  important  difference  between  the  Helots  and  the  slaves  of 
other  countries — e.g.,  Attica,  was  that  the  latter,  coming  from  all 
sorts  of  different  countries,  and  shifting  about  in  habitation  and 
employment,  had  no  bond  of  union,  while  the  Helots,  being  perma- 
nent residents,  of  mostly  similar  blood  and  language,  had  such 
a  bond.  In  jhort,  al/  slave  bodies  would  have  revolted  if  they 
could,  and  circumstances  always  rendered  it  feasible  for  the  Uclols 
to  do  so. 

In  p.  283,  nole  2,  we  notice  an  inaccuracy,  Thacydides  does 
not  say  that  all  Greece  bad  been  concerned  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  war  of  Eretrin  and  Chalcis;  but  that  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  name  bad  been  so  concerned  in  that  case  more  than  in  any 
other  up  to  that  time. 

The  ethnological  appendices  on  the  Cimmerians  and  on  the  Scy- 
thians, and  the  very  sensible  one  on  that  terrible  subject,  the  Pclaa- 
gians,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Scythians,  we  rejoice  to  see, 
come  out  Indo-European  under  Mr.  Rawlinson's  hands.     In  one  or 
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two  other  cases  the  evidence  relied  upon  aeema  to  lu  inaufBcient 

e.g.,  the  Paonians'  mode  of  living  on  their  lakes,  with  the  striking 
parallel  to  it  which  he  lias  rooted  up  from  the  ancienteat  phase 
of  the  ancient  history  of  Switzerland,  is  surelj  feeble  ground  for 
inferring  an  identity  of  (Turanian)  origin  between  the  two.  People 
in  exacUy  the  same  circumstances  would  live  in  the  aame  way, 
whatever  their  descent. 

With  Drs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  Sir  A.  Grant,  Mr.  Mansel,  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  Oxford  may  boldly  claim  her  true  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  intellectual  progress.  In  physical  science  she  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  said  to  do  more  than  hold  a  fair  place;  hut  in 
her  own  especial  subjects— in  scholarship,  in  mental  science,  espe- 
cially ill  logic  and  in  history — the  names  above  mentioned  stand 
foremost,  and  vindicate  to  the  old  University  the  leading  position 
which  she  claims  in  intellectual  advancement. 


Vol.  IV. 


Tub  last  three  books  of  Herodotus'  history  complete  Mr.  Raw- 
linson's  valuable  work.  In  themselves  they  are  more  deeply  in- 
teresting, but  from  their  very  completeness  of  detail,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  need  leas  commentary  than  those  which 
preceded  them.  Mr.  Orote  also  has  supplied  in  his  great  History 
so  complete  a  sifting  and  adjusting  of  the  details  of  the  mighty 
events  which  they  relate,  that  Mr.  Bawlinson's  task  (his  restriction 
to  a  translation  excluding  all  annotations  upon  his  author's  lan- 
guage) has  been  materially  lessened.  It  is,  indeed,  very  often  re- 
duced to  a  simple  criticism  and  correction  of  Mr.  Qrote's  rationalt 
of  Herodotus'  text. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions,  however,  still  supply  illustration  for 
Bome  portions  of  the  history^.g.,  the  genealogy  of  Darius,  Bk.  VLI. 
11  (where  no  douht  Mr.  Btwlinson's  accoant  of  the  faeU  is  correct, 
although  he  has  no  business  to  insert  in  his  text  a  translation  based 
upon  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Bellanger's,  of  which  he  gtrei  no 
notice),  and  again  the  locality  and  ethnic  history  of  the  Scripture 
Ararat.  But  the  newest  and  moat  striking  illustration  and  con- 
firmation of  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus  is  drawn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion recently  found  upon  the  tripod — the  actual  and  identical  tripod 
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9t^  maw  Ht  GoMtntiftofile  — which  the  Qreefcs  dedicated  at 
OdpU  sal  of  ths  Ftima  spoils.  The  coudJence  bctvcm  the 
■Mmoment  and  the  rtatemeot  of  HecodoUis  is  of  that  complicated 
nd  ■i»Ji— ^  aad  jet  aamistakeable  kind,  which  affonls  the  best 
^mt  of  itiwilj :  bat  Ha  deUib  are  too  long  to  be  here  slated. 
An  Kcoaai  of  tbe  abacmrtx  tribes  in  Xenes'  empire,  worked  oat 
with  Mr.  Bawfinon'a  WWtl  eonyeaaion  of  a  mnltiplicitj  of  details 
ittta  a  coHipewliaaa  and  dear  raw — and  a  very  interesting  stale- 
of  ifae  eridenoe  relating  to  the  earlier  migratioaa  of  the 
the  balk  of  the  tnnaUtor's  own  editorial 
hmUiimJ  ai  the  Tolame.  The  last  book  appears  to  have 
ooptd  the  final  Uioar  of  aeirching  for  crrtta.  And  some  careless 
inifprinta  arconiin^T  ocrar  is  it,  uncorrected — e.g.,  Xerxes  in 
Bk.  IX.  38,  for  Uardocioa. 
TXe  canoot  tccl  quits  ealiafied  with  the  note  respecting  Ceoa  and 
enuHCtion  with  the  battle  of  SaUmii.  The  qDeation 
K  in  entitfad  to  inrent  new  geographical  applications 
I  «f  aBMH  ■fccitTW  m  Mrioai  difficnltj  occurs  in  assuming  the  ordi. 
miT  meaning  of  «od)  oaaKs.  A  weU-koon  Ceos  and  CTnosora 
cxnt,  whidi  it  is  fmmiU  that  Henktotw  ma;  intend.  A  part  of 
the  Pemn  laet  mag  kavs  irmihnJ  tfave,  and  mag  hare  been  sig- 
nalled to  eome  op,  m  Ut  Blakealej  atn.  And  what  right,  there- 
for*, hire  we  ta  imieice  a  geo^nphr  for  oareelre!  ?  If,  howerer,  we 
ir^  after  all,  to  find  new  localities  for  the  names,  andonbtedljr  we 
^lee  with  Ur.  Bawlinaon  against  Mr.  Grote  in  looking  for  them  in 
Salamis.  Bnt  ercn  »,  Mr.  RawUnson  stiU  leaves  ns  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  Ceos,  which  one  <^  his  anthwitiea  places  in  the 
north  and  vcft,  and  another  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  island. 

Tlie  reader  wbo  has  an  ear  will  note  the  atalel;  rhythm  and  on. 
forced  prosody  which  maiks  Mr.  Bawlioson's  English  hexameter 
renderings  of  the  Gieek  orades.  The  langn^e,  also,  of  these 
Terse  translations  wears  its  metricil  bonds  with  singular  freedom 
from  stifloeas. 
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congratulntc  Professor  Rawlinson  on  the  succrssful  accom- 
plishment of  the  driest  portion  of  his  task.  He  has  brou<;ht  as 
now,  bj  a  triple  line  of  history,  tiirougli  Nineveh,  Media,  and 
Babylon,  to  the  one  empire  which  s«a)!owcd  up  all  its  prede- 
cessors, and  which,  by  its  further  and  vain  collision  with  Greece, 
not  only  effected  the  first  pronouncement  of  the  great  and  profound 
Kntagonisui,  never  Uienceforward  to  cease,  between  Eurojiean  and 
Asiatic,  but  by  the  same  act  came  within  reach  of  contem|>omr; 
Greek  observers,  allhougii  still  without  historians  or  literalure  of  its 
own.  The  Professor,  therefore,  will  reach,  in  his  fourth  vi>lumr, 
a  period  that  may  be  fairly  called  historical.  In  the  present  one  he 
is  still  limited  to  the  skeleton  of  infunnntiori  conveyed  by  chrono- 
logical tables,  and  brief  monumental  records,  and  stray  remarks,  oc- 
casionally of  a  contemporary,  but  commonly  of  some  long  posterior 
collector  of  half-sifted  traditions.  He  lias  but  little,  therefore,  of 
consecutive  narrative  to  give.  And  he  reasonidily  c/dis  iti  geography 
■nd  antiquities,  not  so  much  to  illustrate  characters  and  events 
already  known,  as  (in  def^iult  of  knowing  what  actually  was)  lo 
tn^est  to  us  what  must  have  been.  Modern  research,  and  the  now 
irthodoi  combination  of  wooilcut  and  letterpress,  supply  a»  accord- 
ingly in  hii  pages  with  n  fair  conception  of  wli.tt  manner  of  people 
dwelt  io  those  just  now  disentombed  lands,  albeit  we  know  little 
more  of  what  hapjwned  to  them  there  than  the  names  of  their  kings 
and  the  extent  of  their  conquests.  Tlic  Profcssor's^uritf  is,  in  truth, 
geography.  He  rcabsus  to  our  eyes  the  land  and  its  natural  fea- 
tures and  productions.  And  albeit  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
double  Ecbatan.i,  he  sticks  to  his  brother's  conjectures,  even  where 
Ihcy  arc  but  doubtful, — honestly,  however,  ^ving  us  warning,  that 
doctors  differ, — he  for  the  tnoMt  part  gives  us  the  carefully  Mfted 
results  of  the  latest  and  best  researches,  fruitful  and  nbundunt  as 
they  have  bucn  of  late.  The  character  of  these  empires,  indeed,  ia 
in  itself  not  attractive.  Varying  only  in  degrees  of  savagery  and 
cruelty,  they  present  the  crudest  and  loweat  type  of  empire,  its 
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laA  el  power  or  mltb,  ils  oobesion  the  transilorj 
of  bnle  Imtt,  ita  molt  the  men  bnaking-op  of  the  groand 
m  fatan  axd  wMa  eSotta.  Thsj  were  dcstractire  far  more  than 
faniTe.  tad  pnMioled  the  wdfue  of  mmnldml  in  aa  way,  save  aifl 
Jfindly  aallk  wti  Ibsbj  wait  needs  devdope  commerre  and  srt. 
Audi,  vtt  «ae  fmt  csoepdoa,  ttdr  intorcst  is  acconiingly  derived 
htm  OBsrs  eslaiul  lo  tfacoiadra :  dther  fratn  the  accidental  mu<f 
tcHohmb  of  tbcir  Mddw  nmmelion,  aa  it  vera  out  of  the  vktj 
pat^  I9  the  WMcW»  wUch  harc  lecrcatcd  palaces  and  cities  oat 
of  •Kipeless  heaps  of  seeinii^  rabbisli ;  or  fiom  the  light  vbich  thej 
Inre  tbm  bees  ■■ddenW  raised  op  la  throw  upon  aacred  history. 
Even  tbe  peeafiu  Aafjrian  character  of  nit  and  dviliEation  (for  the 
Uedea  in  thk  poiint  of  view  most  be  left  ont  of  sight  altogether)  sUfl 
tBda  nther  b*  its  contrast  «ith  the  later  advances  of  mankind  in 
otta  Kgiom  Ihaa  b(  the  qaalified  meiita  ahich  it  does  undoubledljr 
poagOB  of  its  ovn.  Neither  can  we  t*j.  excepting  perhaps  of  tli» 
a^Lmtaaj  of  BabTlon,  that  thej  contribnted  anj  new  idea  or  mj- 
ntA  adnnaement  to  the  Bcnenl  stock  of  haman  knowledse. 

Tbe  one  great  nception  lo  this  general  character  is  to  be  foand 
in  (be  Zoroastriin  religion.     The  Median  faith,  apart  from  the  !M»- 
^n  comiption  of  it,  was,  indeed,  not  quite  (we  must  say)  the  sah- 
Ume  and  trao  bith  into  which  Professor  Rawlinson  (rtotH'ithst»nd- 
ing  his  qoalifications)  too  mncb  exalts  it,  at  least  in  one  of  its 
phases;  bat  undonbtedly  it  was  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to 
such  a  faith  that  uninspired  reason  has  ever  made.      The  Zend- 
Avesta,  with  its  superficial  parallelism  to  the  Bible,  sapplies,  by  the 
hnge  gnlf  that  lies  between  them,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptares.     The  baldness  and  inanity  of  its  style  and 
sentiments,  together  with  the  real  and  veritable  Colenaoism  of  its 
Ftmcture,  patched  together  as  it  was  in  a  veiy  late  era  of  the 
faith  to  which  it  belongs,  and  out  of  fragments  and  traditions  of  the 
most  mixed  and  unsifted  kind,  recoil  with  force  npon  the  unlock; 
rationalists,  who  hailed  it  with  exultation  when  first  inaccuratelj 
made  known,  and  who  have  been  driven  ont  of  one  stronghold  after 
another  as  its  contents  became  more  and  more  exactly  understood 
through  a  deeper  and  sounder  scholarship.     But,  with  all  this,  itii 
more  and  more  cert-iinly  made  out,  hy  such  recent  investigations, 
for  instance,  as  Dr.  Hang's,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  an  impassable 
gnlf  lies  between  the  conceptions  advanced  by  it  of  Qod  and  of  the 
supernatural  world,  and  those  of  Scripture,  so  does  it  neTerthelM 
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appronch  more  iicarljr  than  ^wj  oilier  fnith  of  bumaii  devising,  both 
to  true  ideas  of  God  siid  to  a  high  and  pure  moral  tone.  Professor 
EawHiison  is  limited  in  the  present  volume  to  its  Median  phase. 
He  has,  consequently,  omitted  its  later  developments.  Its  culmi* 
natinir  period,  that  of  the  Sassanidie,  was  centuries  later.  The  pnn- 
theistic  theories  of  Zervaniam,  so  to  call  it,  belong  to  other  liitt.'r 
dates.  Even  its  fusion,  and  its  contests,  with  Magianism,  belong 
more  fully  to  the  early  Persian  empire  of  his  next  volume.  And 
his  sketch  therefore  is  of  necessity  only  a  pnrtiul  one.  He  lias 
given  its  history,  following  Dr.  Haug,  from  its  Vedic  beginnings 
dovn  only  to  its  combination  with  Magtsm,  n-hich  it  found  as  it 
came  from  Upper  India  westwards  to  the  Zagros  mountains. 
Limited,  however,  even  to  ibis  period,  the  Professor's  sketch  scoma 
open  to  criticism.  He  does  qualify  bis  statcmenis  by  savini;  clnuses. 
Yet  the  general  impression  left  by  them  appears  lu  be  one  liable  to 
the  double  charge  of  elevating  Z  o  roast  ri  an  Ism  too  high  at  its  first 
proper  commencement,  and  of  depressing  it  perhaps  a  little  too  low 
at  that  point  which  in  its  present  sketch  is  Its  close.  It  bcg^n  with 
being  a  revolt  from  nature  worship.  Under  the  Miigians  it  became, 
in  part  at  least,  a  part  of  nature- worship  again.  Bui  iiow  far  is  ihc 
Professor  borne  out  in  his  statements,  that  during  its  iirst  Iriiniat) 
jieriod  it  was — I,  monotlicislic,  2,  free  from  dualism?  Tiint  it  wna 
[KTsunnl  in  its  conceptions  of  Qod  seems  plain ;  allhough  fire  and  the 
tun  must  have  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  its  worship.  Itut 
it  seems  a  jierilous  adventure  of  preearioua  criticism,  which  extracts 
B  theory  uf  successive  developments  out  of  documents,  to  the  kU> 
live  dates  of  which  documents  that  theory  is  the  sole  evidence 
Thiit  the  system  of  Amahaspands  bcc.imc  in  lapse  of  time  more  de- 
tailed and  eUboratc,  and  that  dualism  likewise  grew  more  alurply 
definite,  is  no  doubt  extremely  probable  in  ilself.  Yet  such  inter- 
nal probability  seems  hardly  enough  ground  to  supjwrt  an  inteqjre* 
tation  of  all  phrases,  in  the  Oatlias  fur  instance,  implying  inde- 
pendent divinity  in  the  subordinate  spirits,  or  in  the  spirit  of  evil,  na 
mere  meJnphors.  On  the  other  band,  indicstions  are  not  wanting, 
although  Mr.  Rawlinson  may  excuse  his  omission  of  them  by  the 
latrnuss  of  their  dale,  of  an  inherent  inferiority  imputed  to  the  spirit 
of  evil,  which,  as  there  had  been  a  lime  when  he  was  not,  so  should 
bring  about  t  lime  when  ho  would  be  no  longer.  Moa-ovcr  iu  dwell- 
ing upon  tile  creative  Jiowrr  of  the  (iood  Spirit,  the  Professor  omits  to 
^Stat«  the  "  twofold  limilaliou"  (to  use  Uuliiugcr'a  words],  which  still 
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limited  tlint  otherwise  wonderfully  trnc  concejilion  of  tlie  creaiwe 
act — viK.,  I,  the  prc-existencc  of  matter;  and  2,  the  sliarc  in  Ihe 
creation  taken  by  the  evil  spirit.  Of  course  in  these,  as  in  other 
like  points,  such  exceptions  ns  we  take  are  taken  against  the  Pro- 
feasor's  work  simply  ns  a  history.  Tlic  inquiries  arising  from  a  com- 
parison of  Zoroastrianism  with  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  or, 
again,  from  its  contact  with  and  production  of  early  anticiiristian 
hei-esies,  are  indeed  the  chief  source  of  our  interest  in  it.  But  thetftv 
are  either  for  theologians,  or  for  historians  of  other  periods  thad^l 
those  with  which  the  Professor  is  here  dealing.  His  proper  busi- 
ness is  simply  to  slate  the  actual  belief  of  the  people  whoje  history 
lie  writes.  And  although  we  have  felt  nt  liberty  to  hesitate  over 
some  of  his  conclasions,  yet  it  is  with  a  full  sense  of  the  careful  la- 
bour which,  here  ns  ehewhere,  has  given  his  readers  an  able  r^ 
awraf' of  the  most  recenl  results  of  modern  learning.  His  work  is, 
indeed,  enhanced  in  value  by  this  very  feature  in  it,  that  whilofl 
writing  ill  a  Christian  tone  he  is  still  the  historian  and  not  the  theo- 
logian, and  gives  us  a  history  the  more  convincing  and  instructive, 
that  it  is  not  written  to  conform  to  a  theory,  or  mixed  up  with  tiieo>  ■ 
logical  polemics,  but  simply  states  the  facts  as  made  evident,  to  his 
judgment,  by  the  actual  evidence  of  the  latest  ju^^^t  researcUi 

Vol.  IV. ' 

Professor  Rawlitison'a  magnum  opu»  is  at  length  completed. 
And  we  have  a  history  of  the  Five  Empires,  not  indeed  expressly 
framed  with  a  view  to  elucidate  Scripture  history,  yet,  by  the  verj 
reason  of  the  independent  sources  whence  it  is  drawn,  the  more 
confirming  that  history.  In  this  his  last  volume,  Mr.  Bawlinson, 
if  he  has  the  advantage  of  treacling  on  firmer  ground  than  that 
which  his  former  volumes  covered,  labours  still  under  peculiar  dis- 
advantages as  respects  the  interest  of  his  story.  Undoubtedly  his 
authorities  are  of  a  safer  character,  now  that  he  has  advanced  on- 
wards into  the  light  of  Greek  literature.  If  it  is  true  that  any 
cipher,  given  the  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
may  be  unlocked  by  diligent  study,  proceeding  to  ascertain  from 
the  short  words  first  one  letter  or  symbol  and  then  another,  and  so 
on  until  the  process  is  complete;  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the 
problem  is  removed  from  the  region  of  difficulty  to  that  of  guess, 
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where  tlie  language  is  not  known.  And  the  iiitermcdiat«  position^ 
where  a  translation  exists  in  another  and  known  langunge — inclines 
perhaps  rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  of  the  two  cases. 
Uncertainty  therefore  to  some  extent  must  needs  hang  over  the  tie- 
oipherment  of  Assyrian  and  Bnbvlonian  inscriptions:  uncertainty 
not  diminished  by  the  instances — one  more  added  to  its  predeces- 
sors at  llie  end  of  tliis  very  volume — in  which  their  first  inlcr|ire- 
UtJon  has  been  set  aside  by  tlie  interpreters  themselves  in  favour  of 
i  MOond,  At  the  same  time,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no 
firm  grODnd  at  alt,  drawn  from  bene:ith  the  mounds  of  Assyrian 
niinSi  and  made  sure  hy  these  investigaliuns.  And  the  attack  upon 
Professor  Rawlinson's  earlier  volumes,  su  far  as  it  rests  upon  any 
■DOh  sweeping  assumption,  is  certainly  unfair  and  exngt^rralcil. 
In  his  present  volume,  his  difficulties  are  mainly  of  another  kim) 
ftllogcther.  The  history  of  the  Persiuii  Empire,  as  iie  has  to  write 
it,  is  very  much  like  a  plum-pudding  with  llie  plums  pulled  mil. 
Or,  to  take  a  more  dignified  illustration,  it  la  like  wntini;  the  play 
of  "Hamlet,"  on  condition  of  Icuving  all  lliimlct's  own  9j)cechca 
blank,  and  making  everything  turti  upon  Laertes.  With  few  excep- 
tions, every  attractive  event,  and  every  event  known  in  futneu  of 
detail,  in  the  history,  is  Greek  and  nut  Persian,  in  its  prumintnl 
features,  in  its  renlly  instructive  results,  in  nil  wherein  it  deeply  in- 
terests us.  And  the  I'eniun  historian  accordingly  brings  us  lu  the 
ml  hinges,  one  by  one,  of  his  tale,  and  to  its  episodes  of  stirring 
interest ;  to  Marathon,  for  instance,  or  to  Plattea,  simply  to  baulk 
his  reader  in  each  levcral  case  by  an  unavoidable  but  very  dry  re- 
ference to  Qroto  and  Thirlu.ill,  and  then  to  leap  onwards  in  order  tu 
pile  up  once  more  materials  for  a  building  built  already,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  is  not  for  him  tu  build  again.  Under  llicae  fetters, 
boHcvcr,  Mf.  Rnwlin»on,  helped  as  he  is  to  a  large  additional  stuck 
of  knowledge  by  the  Bchiitun  inscription,  does  his  best,  lie  baa 
brought  out  fully,  and  with  power,  tbc  statesmanlike  ot^nisation 
whereby  the  lirst  Uariu*  distinguished  the  Persian  from  all  pre- 
vious, and  indeed  most  later,  Oriental  empires,  and  made  it  some- 
Ibing  like  a  consohdnted  and  enduring  iK>hty,  instead  of  n  merely 
passing  uccu|>aliun  by  a  conquering  horde.  He  has  dwell  apon  tbo 
faint  glimpse  of  a  {wssiblf  Hellenising  of  Persia  by  Persian  liaiida, 
in  tbc  case  of  the  younger  Cyrus;  which  after  all  was  only  skiii' 
deep,  even  had  Cunaxa  ended  otherwise  than  it  did;  and  wliich  in 
c  event  only  opened  the  door  and  smoothed  the  path  fur  Aleuudcr 
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bimwlf.     And  if  lie  is  compellet)  to  drop  Ihe  cttrtain  npc 
eomctliiiig  of  suddenness  on  the  very  eve  of  the  marvellou 
tioii,  of  wliicli  Alexander  was  Ihe  instrument,  he  has  at 
skilfully  drawn  oat  the  raiumaU  of  the  earlier  campaign 
final  war,  nntil  Darius's  death  warned  him  that  his  task  m 
He  is,  indeed, — to  turn  from  the  facts  to  his  mode  of  dea 
them, — loo  much  in  the  habit  perhaps  of  giving  us  the 
the  facts  in  his  text,  while  leaving  the  facts  or  anecdotea 
selves,  which  are  the  marrow  of  a  story,  shrouded  m  the  bn 
a  reference  in  a  footnote  ;  and  so  of  telling  ns,  not  what  e.g. 
dutua  or  Xeiiopijon  relates,  hut  what  he  himself,  Jn  drawing 
racter  of  (saj)  Cambyses  or  the  younger  CjruSj  infers  fron 
narrative ;  as  though  his  readers  were  as  well  up  in  the  Grei 
torians  as  he  is  himself.     And  the  necessity  of  compression  hi 
duced  al?o  in  some  degree  another  almost  unavoidable  result 
style  of  narrative — thai,  namely,  while  a  like  process  is  gi' 
produce  when  npplied  lo  soft  or  moist  substances  of  a  physiad 
Itut  «ith  tiiese  points  allowed  for,  we  hnve  in  Professor  Kawli 
volumes  a  thorough  and  laboriously  compiled  digest  of  a  lai^ 
of  history,  interesting  internally  as  an  account  of  the  first  ess 
forming  states  and  empires  which  the  world  saw,  and  externn 
that  of  the  special  part  and  age  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jewish  Church  lived  and  acted  its  part;  a  digest  of  facts  ^ 
it  requires  a  sjiecial  kind  of  informalion  to  understand,  and  a 
study  lo  gather  together;  and  which  further  embrace  quealio 
both  philological  and  religious  history  of  the  deepest  interest, 
cially  when  that  history  reaches  the  Aryan  speech  and  the  Za 
trian  faith,  and  the  connection,  as  of  the  former  with  Euro]>e,  i 
the  latter  with  the  Jews  of  the  Captivitjr:  a  history,  also,  i 
Professor  RawlinBon  has  wisely  founded  upon  a  preliminary  gel 
phical  basis,  hy  putting  us  in  possession,  first  of  all,  of  the  phj 
and  material  conditions  of  the  countries  wherein  it  developed  i 
a  knowledge  somewhat  new  to  most  of  us  as  respects  very  rooi 
the  countries  in  question  ;  and  which  he  has  also  syst«mati 
illustrated  by  full  accounts  of  the  social,  the  artistic,  the  scicn 
aspects  of  each  nation  as  it  occurs :  a  history,  lastly,  not  lo  be  (i 
together,  and  in  its  fulness,  anywhere  else,  and  which  the  Prol 
has  told  us,  with  a  completeness  and  a  critical  judgment,  aa 
amount  of  good  sense  and  a  careful  estimate  of  evidence,  wbicU 
taiuly  fullil  ail  the  essential  requisites  lo  a  competent  histor 
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The  series  concludes  with  a  beautiful  In  Memoriam  of 
the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Haddan  owed  bo  much,  the  orna- 
ment of  his  college,  the  early  guide  of  his  religious  studies, 
the  lamented  Isaac  Williams. 


Onk  more  spedally  revered  and  loved  name  has  passed  from 
among  to,  but  it  is  that  of  one  whose  life  has  been  for  long  so  re- 
tired, that  he  has  been  to  most  of  us  almost  a  vriter  of  the  past,  even 
while  he  was  jet  ah've.  He  will  speak  still  by  his  writings  (na  for 
Tears  past)  ^vaina  aweroiaiv  (to  use  his  own  favourite  quo* 
tation),  thoughtful  and  significant  words  to  a  small  but  loving  circle 
of  devout  souis ;  bat  the  shock  will  be  the  less  to  tliem,  of  thinking 
of  him  as  withdrawn  now  not  b;  bodily  infirmity,  as  one  shut  up  in 
Israel,  but  as  having  passed  silently  and  gently  beyond  the  veil. 
To  most  of  those  who  bear  with  sadness  that  on  the  last  day  of  last 
week  the  earthly  remains  of  Isaac  Williams  were  committed  to  their 
last  eartlily  rest  in  the  peaceful  and  lovely  churchyard  of  Stincb- 
combe,  the  change  will  be  almost  little  more  than  that  they  will 
tliink  of  him  henceforth,  not  as  speaking  to  them  by  his  pen  from 
his  sick  room,  but  as  one  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  and  who 
has  only  dropped  as  it  were  silently  out  of  his  quiet  retreat  lo  go  to 
his  reward.  He  is  in  the  safe  keeping  of  God  now,  and  no  longer 
here.  Yet  in  him  one  has  passed  away,  who,  though  his  name  waa 
once  mixed  op  with  what  others  made  a  party  strife,  himself  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  far  above  the  passions  or  pettinesses  of  partisan- 
ship. Whether  as  poet  or  divine,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  every 
word  was  that  of  devout  and  reverent  contemplation  of  the  things  of 
Qod,  lifted  up  above  all  the  transitory  present.  And  bis  departure 
from  among  us  is  a  loss  the  greater  at  this  present  time,  became  bia 
whole  tone  presented  such  an  antithesis  to  the  bustling  overwrought 
tension  of  the  temper  of  men  now.  His  existence  among  as  waa 
like  the  witness  of  a  church  spire,  pointing  to  God  in  silence  abov9 
the  tumult  and  vanity  of  i  noisy  and  busy  city.     To  visit  liim  was 
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like  passing  out  of  a  crowded  street,  wliere  men  jostled  you  intent 
upon  worldly  business,  into  the  quiet  unearthly  aisles  of  Lis  own 
"Cathedral."  And  liisi  departure  is  a  loss,  ool  lo  aDy  theological 
party,  nor  to  those  who  are  looking  for  ponerful  aid  in  polemical 
etrife,  but  to  the  good  and  earnest  of  nil  classes  of  Christiana.  As 
a  poet,  he  cannot  claiu),  perhaps,  more  than  to  have  been  tlie  fore- 
most among  tiiose  who  caught  the  infection  of  sacred  poelrj'  from 
tlic  "  Christian  Year,"  yet  he  struck  out  a  iiiie  for  himself,  imbued 
with  the  like  chastened  and  sober  reverence,  but  none  the  leas  ori- 
ginal. Without  intruding  criticism  now,  at  any  rate  it  may  be  said, 
that  Wr,  Williams's  works  do  not  only  rank  as  devotional  poetij 
vith  those  of  the  Herberts  and  Donjies  and  Craahawa  and  Wjthers'a 
oF  a  past  age,  or  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Eeblo  in  the  present,  but 
strike  oul  a  line  of  their  own.  And  as  a  theologian,  although  no 
doubt  the  very  prosaic  unbelief  of  the  world  has  served  to  intensify 
Urn  grasp  upon  spiritual  and  myslicnl  interpretation  wherever  it  haa 
been  still  held  fast,  yet  Mr.  WiUiams  stands  conspicuous,  among 
divines  of  that  school,  as  combining  with  a  teeming  £incy,  that 
revels  in  such  interpretations,  a  never- failing  vein  of  good  sense  and 
an  unerring  tact  of  reverent  decorum.  His  "Commentary  upon  the 
Gospels"  is  an  abiding  treasure  for  those  who  desire  to  study  their 
New  Testament  at  once  intelligently  and  practically,  and  who  wish 
also  to  valk  in  the  old  paths  and  to  kindle  in  their  own  souls  the 
living  spirit  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  a  m^na  it  ac\,  npt  for  this 
or  that  party,  but  for  all  Christian  Churchmen.  Oxford  may  well 
be  proud  of  one  who  drew  his  inspiration  emphatically  from  her 
teaching,  as  it  used  to  be,  and  as  in  spite  of  changed  men  and 
changed  times  we  trust  it  still  in  substance  is ;  and  who  both  as 
poet  and  divine  represents  distinctively  the  best  practical  side  of  the 
Oxford  school  of  thirty  years  ago.  And  the  Church  of  this  land 
will  ever  reckon  as  among  the  soundest,  the  most  loving,  and  the 
most  thoughtful  of  her  devotional  writers,  the  name  of  Isaac 
Williams. 
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